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TO 

INTRODUCE 

. THE 

PREFACES 

Ever since the issue of my plays m a single volume in 1931 the demand 
for a similar collection of my prefaces has been continuous. As these 
prefaces, forming a senes of pamphlets and essays on current political and 
social problems, are quite joumahstic in character, and cover a penod of 
nearly thirty years, most of them should be by this time left completely 
behind the march of our supposedly progressive civilization Alas! it is so 
stationary, not to say stuck-m-the-mud, that the prefaces are still rather 
ahead of the times than behind them; and I dare say many of their new 
readers will conclude that I am a danng young innovator of eighteen 
mstead of what I am in fact a sage of seventyeight who, havmg long ago 
given up his contemporanes as hopeless, looks to future generations, 
brought up qmte differently, to make a better job of life than our present 
respectables and right honorables and reverends can. 

My prefaces are not the only ones of which this can be said The con- 
trast between the wisdom of our literature and the folly of our rulers and 
voters is a melancholy proof that people get nothmg out of books except 
what they bnng to them, and that even when the books explode their 
prejudices and rebuke their villaimes they will read their own dispositions 
into the books in spite of the authors, and hang up their mstruments of 
torture and their bullet-nddled banners m the very temples of Mercy and 
Peace. All the preachers and writers who have been anythmg but mouth- 
pieces and scribes for human vulganty are still waiting for earnest atten- 
tion, though their statues and epitaphs are all over the place, and their 
books in every hbrary. The cross on which Jesus was hombly executed 
is adopted as an emblem more widely than the eagle, the hon, the swastika, 
or the fasces; but anyone attempting to take the sayings of Jesus senously 
would get into trouble not only with his neighbors but with the law. 
Thomas More lived so long ago that he might have been the grandfather 
of Henry Fielding’s grandfather; but the name More gave to his pro- 
posals for sane and neighborly hvmg is used only to stigmatize all such 
proposals as impossible Take up Henry Fielding’s Tom Jones. It is 
divided into several sections; and every section has an admirable preface. 
For all the effect they have had on the British Constitution or the Church 
of England they might just as well never have been wntten Fielding might 
have been the great-grandfather of Charles Dickens, whose books, tliough 
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classed as novels and duly hampered with absurd plots which nobody ever 
remembers, are really extraordmarily vivid parables. All the political 
futihty which has forced men of the calibre of Mussolim, Kemal, and 
Hitler to assume dictatorship might have been saved if people had only 
behevedwhat Dickens told them in Little Domt. And Dickens might have 
been Mussohm’s grandfather or my father. 

And so It comes about that these prefaces of mme are no more out of 
date than the Gospels, or Utopia, or Tom Jones, or Little Dorrit, or even 
the plays of Aristophanes and Euripides and the Socratian dialogues of 
Plato. 

You may well ask me why, with such examples before me, I took the 
trouble to wnte them I can only reply that I do not know. There was no 
why about it: I had to: that was ^1. 

I hope It IS not necessary for me to remind cntics unversed in literary 
tradition that the prefaces to my plays have nothing to do with the theatre. 
Most of them were wntten long after the plays to which they are attached 
had been repeatedly performed. The practice of weighting volumes of 
plays with pohtical and philosophical disqmsitions dates back to Dryden,* 
and I have kept it up in a simple desire to give my customers good value 
for their money by eking out a pennorth of play with a pound of preface. 
It has ended, as you see, m this volume, which is all preface and no play. 

Ayot St Lawrence 
/ifth DecemheT 1933 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 


I 

GETTING MARRIED 

1908 

TOE nEVOLT AGAINST MARniAGE every flowcr and change every hour, as 

tJifir lancy may dictate, in spite of the 
Tliere is no subject on wliicli more legal bond I do not observe that their 
dangerous nonsense is talked and thought unions prove less monogamic than other 
tlian marnage If the miscluef stopped at people’s rather the contrary, in fact, con- 
talking and dunking it would be bad sequently, I do not know whether they 
enough, but it goes further, into disas- make less fuss dian ordinary people when 
trous anarclucal acuon Because our mar- either party claims the benefit of the 
riage law is inhuman and unreasonable to treaty, but the existence of the treaty 
the point of downnght abomination, the shews the same anarchical nouoathat the 
bolder and more rebellious spirits form il- law can be set aside by any two private 
licit unions, defiantly sending cards round persons by the simple process of promis- 
to dieir friends announang what they ing one another to ignore it 
have done. Young women come to me 

and ask me whcdier I think diey ought to marriage nevertheless inevitable 
consent to marry die man they have de- Now most laws are, and all laws ought 
aded to hve with, and they are perplexed to be, stronger than the strongest indi- 
and astonished v/hen I, who am supposed vidual Certainly the marnage law is The 
(heaven knows why >) to have the most only people who successfully evade it are 
advanced views attainable on the subject, those who actually avail themselves of its 
urge them on no account to compromise shelter by pretending to be marned when 
themselves without the security of an they are not, and by Bohemians who have 
authentic wedding nng They ate the no position to lose and no career to be 
example of George Eliot, who formed an closed In every other case open violation 
illicit union v/ith Lewes They quote a of the marriage laws means either down- 
saying attnbuted to Nietzsche, that a mar- nght rum or such inconvenience and dis- 
ned philosopher is ndiculous, though the ablement as a prudent man or woman 
men of their choice are not philosophers would get marned ten times over rather 
When they finally give up the idea of than face And these disablements and m- 
reformmg our marriage institutions by conveniences are not even the pnee of 
pnvate enterpnse and personal righteous- freedom, for, as Bneux has shewn so con- 
ness, and consent to be led to the Registry vincmgly in Les Hannetons, an avowedly 
or even to the altar, they insist on first ilhat xmion is often found in practice to 
arriving at an explicit understanding that be as tyranmcal and as hard to escape 
both pardes are to be perfeedy free to sip from as the worst legal one 
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We may take it then that when a joint 
domestic establishment, involving ques- 
uons of children or property, is contem- 
plated, marriage is in effect compulsory 
upon all normal people, and until the law 
is altered there is nothing for us but to 
make the best of it as it stands. Even when 
no such estabhshment is desired, clandes- 
tine irregularities are neghgible as an al- 
ternative to marriage How common they 
are nobody knows, for in spite of the 
powerful protection afforded to the parties 
by the law of libel, and the readiness of 
society on various other grounds to be 
hoodwinked by the keeping up of the 
very thinnest appearances, most of them 
are probably never suspected But they 
are neitlier digmfied nor safe and com- | 
fortable, which at once rules them out for 
normal decent people Marriage remams 
practically inevitable, and the sooner we 
acknowledge this, the sooner we shall set 
to work to make it decent and reasonable 

WHAT DOES THE WORD MARRIAGE MEAN'^ 

However much we may all suffer 
through marriage, most of us think so 
little about it that we regard it as a fixed 
part of the order of nature, hke gravita- 
tion Except for this error, which may be 
regarded as constant, we use the word 
with reckless looseness, meamng a dozen 
different things by it, and yet always 
assuming that to a respectable man it can 
have only one meaning The pious ati- 
zen, suspecting the Socialist (for example) 
of unmentionable things, and asking him 
heatedly whether he wishes to abolish 
marnage, is infunated by a sense of un- 
answerable quibbling when the Sociahst 
asks him what particular variety of mar- 
nage he means English civil marnage, 
sacramental marriage, indissoluble Roman 
Catliolic marriage, marnage of divorced 
persons, Scotch marriage, Irish marriage, 
French, German, Turkish, or South Da- 
kotan marnage In Sweden, one of the 
most highly civilized countnes in the 


world, a marriage is dissolved if both par- 
ties wish It, wathout any question of con- 
duct That IS what marnage means in 
Sweden. In Clapham that is what they call 
by the senseless name of Free Love. In 
the British Empire we have unlimited 
Kuhn polygamy, Muslim polygamy hm- 
ited to four wives, child marriages, and, 
nearer home, marriages of first cousins 
all of them abominations in the eyes of 
many worthy persons. Not only may the 
respectable British champion of marriage 
mean any of these widely different insti- 
tutions, sometimes he does not mean 
marriage at all He means monogamy, 
chastity, temperance, respectability, mor- 
ahty, Chnstianity, anti-socialism, and a 
dozen other things that have no necessary 
connection with marriage He often means 
something that he dare not avow, owoier- 
ship of the person of another human 
being, for instance And he never tells the 
truth about his own marriage eitlier to 
himself or anyone else. 

With those mdividuahsts who in the 
mneteenth century dreamt of doing away 
with marnage altogether on the ground 
that It IS a pnvate concern between the 
two parties with winch society has no- 
thing to do, there is now no need to deal 
The vogue of “the self-regarding action” 
has passed, and it may be assumed with- 
out argument that umons for the purpose 
of establishing a family will continue to 
be registered and regulated by the State. 
Such registration is marriage, and will 
continue to be called marnage long after 
the conditions of the registration have 
changed so much that no citizen now 
living would recognize them as marnage 
conditions at all if he revisited the earth 
There is therefore no question of abolish- 
ing marnage, but there is a very pressing 
question of improving its conditions I 
have never met anybody really in favor of 
maintaining marnage as it exists in Eng- 
land today A Roman Cathohc may obey 
his Church by assenting verbally to the 
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doctnne of indissoluble mamage But no- die parties If we accept the view that the 
body vordi counting believes directly, object of mamage is to provide for the 
frankly, and insuncuvcly that when a per- production and rearing of children, then 
son commits a murder and is put into childlessness should be a conclusive 
prison for tv^cnty years for it, the free and reason for dissolution As neither of these 
innocent husband or wife of that mur- causes entitles marned persons to divorce 
dercr should remain bound by the mar- it is at once clear that our marriage law is 
riage. To put it briefly, a contract for not founded on either assumption. What 
better for worse is a contract diat should it is really founded on is the morahty of 
not be tolerated As a matter of fact it is die tenth commandment, which Enghsh- 
not tolerated fully even by die Roman women will one day succeed in obhter- 
Catholic Church, for Roman Catholic ating from the walls of our churches by 
marnages can be dissolved, if not by die refusing to enter any building where they 
temporal Courts, by the Pope Indis- are publicly classed with a man’s house, 
soluble mamage is an academic figment, his ox, and his ass, as his purchased chat- 
advocated only by celibates and by com- tels In this morahty female adultery is 
fortably mamcd people who imagine diat malversation by the woman and theft by 
if other couples are uncomfortable it must the man, whilst male adultery with an un- 
be dieir own fault, just as rich people are married woman is not an offence at all 
apt to imagine diat if other people are But though this is not only the theory 
poor It serves them right There is always of our marriage laws, but the practicd 
some means of dissolution The condi- morahty of many of us, it is no longer 
tions of dissolution may vary widely, an avowed morality, nor does its per- 
from diose on which Henry VIII pro- sistence depend on mamage, for the 
cured his divorce from Kathanne of Ara- abolition of mamage would, other things 
gon to the pleas on which American remaining unchanged, leave women 
wives obtain divorces (for instance, more effectually enslaved than they now 
“mental anguish” caused by the hus- are We shall come to the question of the 
band’s neglect to cut his toe-nails), but economic dependence of women on men 
there is always some point at which the later on, but at present we had better con- 
theory of the inviolable better-for-worse fine ourselves to the theones of marriage 
mamage breaks down in practice South which we are not ashamed to acknow- 
Carohna has indeed passed what is called ledge and defend, and upon which, there- 
a freak law declaring that a mamage shall fore, mamage reformers will be obhged 
not be dissolved under any circumstances, to proceed 

but such an absurdity will probably be We may, I think, dismiss from the 
repealed or amended by sheer force of field of practical pohtics the extreme sacer- 
circumstances before these words are in dotal view of mamage as a sacred and 
pnnt. The only question to be considered indissoluble covenant, because, though re- 
is. What shall the condittons of the dis- inforced by unhappy marnages as all 
solution be^ fanatiasms are reinforced by human 

sacnfices, it has been reduced to a pnvate 
SURVIVALS OF SEX SLAVERY and soaally inoperative eccentricity by 

If we adopt the common romantic the introduction of avii mamage and 
assumption that the object of mamage is divorce. Theoretically, our civilly mar- 
bliss, then the very strongest reason for ned couples are to a Cathohc as unmar- 
dissolving a mamage is that it shall be ned couples are that is, they are living 
disagreeable to one or other or both of in open sin. Practically, civilly mamed 
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ye E1£V take it tken thai —hen s joint 
comssnc estabksiment. involving ques- 
tions Gt cAlcren or property, is contem- 
platec, niErriage is in enect compulsory 
lit! on ail normal peonle, snn unnl tlie Ism 
15 si'ered tkere is nodnns: for us but to 

i 

nisne tns best oi it ss it stsncs. Even mnen 
no SUCH estsbbslimenL is desired, clandes- 
tine irresidorities are neslistble as an al- 
temadve to marriage. Horn common they 
are nobody knoms; for m spite of the 
pomerfulnrotecdonanorded to the parties 
bv the lam of LdeL and the readmess or 
sca:et\' on various other grounds to be 
hoodvnnked by the keeping ud of the 
very thinnest appearances^ most of them 
are probably never suspected. But they 
are re^-ther dignined nor safe and com- 
fortable. mbich at once ruies them out for 
normal decent neople. klarriase remains 
pracncaliy inetimble. and the sooner me 
ackr.o" iedge this, the sooner me shall set 
to mork to make it decent and reasonable. 


mHAT DOES THE mOED tClHEIAGE t^EAtt." 


Ho^'ever much me may ail saner 
thro cell marnane, most of us t h i rd -t so 
iittle about it that me xegam it as a mec 
Dirt OI the order of nature, Lke sramta- 

— * w 

non Ercept for this error, mhich mav be 
regarced as corntanu me use the mord 
mitn reckless looseness, meaning a dozen 
ciSerert trurgs by it. and yet alma\^ 
assnnurg that to a respectable man it can 
na'sc only ore meaning The p.ous citi- 
zer„ suspecting tne Sociahst (tor example) 
cf urmenuonable dungs and asking him 
heaiec^y vnemer he vnshes to abohsh 
marnage. is i-funated a sertse of un- 
a-5- eran^e quibbling mhen the Sociahst 
as 3 h.m - ra: pamcular vanep' of mar- 
riage he means: Ennhsh ciml marriase. 

era— e“ la. ~ am age, incissoIubleRoman 
Can o„c rramage, mcmcge of m^orced 
Sir- ten mcmiage. lush mamane. 
Frc"! u G^mam Turkish., or South Da- 
’ o an -amage. In Sr ede.n. one of the 
omuzec countries in the 


morld. a marriase is dissolved if both par- 

des mish in —ithout any question or con- 

duen That is mhat marriage means m 

Smeden In Ciapham that is mhat tLei'c^ 

bv the senseless name or Free Love. In 

the British Empire me have unlimited 

Kuhn poivgamv. kluslim polygamy Lm- 

ited to four mives. child mamages, and. 

nearer home, marnases of £rst cousins: 

all or them abominations in the eyes oi 

manv morthv persons Not onlv may me 

respectable Bndsh champion oi marriage 

mean any of these "ddely dinerent insti- 

rudons: sometimes he does not mean 

marriage at alL He means monogamy, 

chasdre. temperance, respecrabdity, mor- 

ahm. Chiisdanit}-, and-socialism. and a 

cozen odier things that have n.o necessat}' 

connecdon mith marriage. He often means 

something that he dare not avom: omner- 
^■1. 

ship of the person of another human 
being, for instance. And he never teds the 
truth about his omn marriage either to 
himself or anyone else. 

YTith those mdimduahsts mho in the 
nineteenth cenrory dreamt of doing a may 
vrith marriage altogether on the ground 
that It is a primte concern bermeen the 
tmo pardes vmh mhich soaetv has no- 
thing to do. there is no vr no need to deal. 
The vogue of '‘the self-regarding acaon' 
has passed: and it may be assumed mdth- 
out argument that unions for the purpose 
of estabhshirig a feiruly milt condnue to 
be registered and regulated by the State- 
Such registradon is marriage, and mill 
contmue to be called marriage long after 
the conditions of the registration have 
changed so much that no ddzen nom 
ii\mg m ould recognize them as marriage 
' concidons at ah if he rensited the earth. 

' There Is therefore no question of aboLsh- 
, mg mernage. bt-t there is a i er\' pressing 
’ question of improiing its conchnors. 1 
ha’' e ne\ er met an} body realk' m favor oi 
maintaining mamage as it exists in Eng- 
land toda} . .A Roman Cadioiic may obe}' 
his Church bv assenting i erbaU^ to tiie 
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doctrine of indissoluble marriage. But no- 
body Y/orth counting believes directly, 
franbly, and instinctively that when a per- 
son commits a murder and is put into 
|inson for tv/enty years for it, the free and 
innocent husband or wife of that mur- 
derer should remain bound by the mar- 
nage To put it bnefly, a contract for 
better for worse is a contract that should 
not be tolerated As a matter of fact it is 
not tolerated fully even by the Roman 
Cathohc Church, for Roman Catholic 
marriages can be dissolved, if not by the 
temporal Courts, by the Pope Indis- 
soluble marriage is an academic figment, 
advocated only by celibates and by com- 
fortably mamed people who imagine that 
if other couples are uncomfortable it must 
be their ovm fault, ]ust as nch people are 
apt to imagine that if other people are 
poor It serves them nght There is always 
some means of dissolution The condi- 
tions of dissolution may vary widely, 
from those on which Henry VUI pro- 
cured his divorce from Kathanne of Ara- 
gon to the pleas on which American 
wives obtain divorces (for instance, 
“mental anguish” caused by the hus- 
band’s neglect to cut his toe-nails), but 
there is always some point at which the 
theory of the mviolable better-for-worse 
marriage breaks down in practice South 
Carolina has indeed passed what is called 
a freak law declanng that a marriage shall 
not be dissolved under any arcumstances, 
but such an absurdity will probably be 
repealed or amended by sheer force of 
arcumstances before these words are in 
print The only question to be considered 
is. What shall the conditions of the dis- 
solution be^ 

SURVIVALS OF SEX SLAVERY 
If we adopt the common romantic 
assumption, that the object of marriage is 
bliss, then the very strongest reason for 
dissolving a marnage is Stat it shall be 
disagreeable to one or other or both of 


the parties If we accept the view that the 
object of marnage is to provide for the 
production and rearing of children, then 
childlessness should be a conclusive 
reason for dissolution As neither of these 
causes entitles married persons to divorce 
It is at once clear that our marnage law is 
not founded on either assumption What 
It IS really founded on is the morahty of 
the tenth commandment, which English- 
women will one day succeed m obliter- 
ating from the walls of our churches by 
refusing to enter any bmlding where they 
are publicly classed with a man’s house, 
his ox, and his ass, as his purchased chat- 
tels In this morality female adultery is 
malversation by the woman and theft by 
the man, whilst male adultery with an un- 
married woman is not an offence at all 
But though this IS not only the theory 
of our marnage laws, but the practicd 
morahty of many of us, it is no longer 
an avowed morality, nor does its per- 
sistence depend on marnage, for the 
abohtion of marnage would, other things 
remaining unchanged, leave women 
more effectually enslaved than they now 
are We shall come to the question of the 
economic dependence of women on men 
later on, but at present we had better con- 
fine ourselves to the theones of marnage 
which we are not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge and defend, and upon which, there- 
fore, marriage reformers will be obliged 
to proceed 

We may, I think, dismiss from the 
field of practical pohucs the extreme sacer- 
dotal view of marnage as a sacred and 
indissoluble covenant, because, though re- 
inforced by unhappy marnages as all 
fanauasms are reinforced by human 
sacnfices, it has been reduced to a pnvate 
and soaally inoperative eccentnaty by 
the introduction of civil marriage and 
divorce. Theoreucally, our avilly mar- 
ned couples are to a Catholic as unmar- 
ned couples are that is, they are living 
in open sin Pracncally, civilly married 
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couples are received m society, by Catho- 
bcs and ever\'one else, precisely ss sacra- 
mentally married couples are, and so are 
people T'bo have divorced their vives or 
husbands and mamed agam And yet 
mamage is enforced by pubhc opinion 
v/ith such feroaty that the least sugges- 
tion of laxity m its support is fatal to even 
the highest and strongest reputations, al- 
though laxity of conduct is viitked at 
Tvuth gnnmng mdulgence, so that v^e find 
the austere SheUey denoimced as a fiend 
m human form, "whilst Nelson, "who 
openly left his vufe and formed a menage 
a tTois v/ith Sir WiUiam and Lady Hamil- 
ton, -was idohzed Shelley might have had 
an illegitimate child in every county in 
England if he had done so fimiMy as a 
smner. His unpardonable offence that 

he attacked mamage as an institution We 
feel a strange angmsh of terror and hatred 
against him, as against one v ho threatens 
us vuth a mortal mjury. What is the ele- 
ment in his proposals that produces this 
effect? 

The answer of the speaahsts is the one 
already alluded to. that the attack on mar- 
riage is an attack on property; so that 
Shelley v'as somethmg more hateful to a 
husband than a horse thief: to wit, a wife 
thief, and something more hateful to a 
wife than a hurglar: namely, one vLo 
v^ould steal her husband’s house from 
over her head, and leave her destitute and 
nameless on the streets Now, no doubt 
this accounts for a good deal of anti- 
Shelleyan prejudice: a prejudice so deeply 
rooted in our habits that, as I have shewn 
in my play, men who are bolder free- 
thinkers than Shelley hunself can no more 
brmg themselves to commit adultery than 
to commit any common theft, whilst 
v/omen vLo loathe sex slavery more 
fiercely than Mary W ollstonecraft are un- 
able to face the insecunty and discredit of 
the \agabondage which is the masterless 
V'oman’s only alternative to celibacy. But 
in spite of all tins there is a revolt agamst 


mamage which has spread so rapidly 
vuthm my recollection that though vn all 
still assume the existence of a huge and 
dangerous majority which regards the 
least hint of scepnasm as to the beauty 
and hohness of mamage as infamous and 
abhorrent, I sometimes v/onder why it is 
so difficult to find an authentic liMng 
member of this dreaded army of conven- 
tion outside the ranks of the people who 
never thmk about pubhc questions at all, 
and who, for all theu numerical v eight 
and apparently mvmcible prejudices, ac- 
cept social changes today as tamely as 
their forefathers accepted the Reformation 
under Henr}' and Edward, the Restoration 
under Mary, and, after Mar}''’s death, the 
shandygaff which Ekzabeth compounded 
from both doctnnes and called the 
Articles of the Church of England If 
matters were left to these simple folk, 
there v^ould never be any changes at 
all, and soaety would pensh hke a snake 
that could not cast its skins. Neverthe- 
less the snake does change its skin m 
spite of them; and there are signs that 
our mamage-law skin is causmg dis- 
comfort to thoughtful people and vnll 
presently be cast whether the others are 
satisfied vuth it or not. The question 
therefore anses: What is there m mar- 
riage that makes the thoughtful people so 
uncomfortable^ 

THE NEW ATTACK ON MARRIAGE 

The answer to this question is an an- 
sv'^er which everybody knows and no- 
body hkes to give. What is cin\nng our 
mmisters of rehgion and statesmen to 
blurt it out at last is the plain fact that 
mamage is now begmmng to depopulate 
the coimtry with such alamung rapidity 
that we are forced to throw aside our 
modesty like people who, awakened by 
an alarm of fire, rush mto the streets m 
theu mghtdresses or in no dresses at all. 
The fictitious Free Lover, who was sup- 
posed to attack mamage because it 
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thwarted his inordinate affections and 
prevented him from making hfe a car- 
mval, has vamshed and given place to 
the very real, very strong, very austere 
avenger of outraged decency who de- 
clares that tlie hcentiousness of mamage, 
now that it no longer recrmts the race, is 
destroymg it 

As usual, this change of front has not 
yet been noticed by our newspaper con- 
troversialists and by the suburban season- 
ticket holders whose mmds the news- 
papers make They still defend the atadel 
on the side on which nobody is attacking 
It, and leave its weakest front imdefended 

The rehgious revolt against mamage 
IS a very old one Chnstiamty began with 
a fierce attack on marriage, and to this 
day the cehbacy of the Roman Catholic 
pnesthood is a standing protest against 
Its compatibihty with the higher hfe St 
Paul’s reluctant sanction of mamage, his 
personal protest that he countenanced it 
of necessity and against his own convic- 
tion, his contemptuous “better to marry 
than to bum” is only out of date m re- 
spect of his belief that the end of the 
world was at hand and that there was 
therefore no longer any population ques- 
tion His mstmctive recoil from its worst 
aspect as a slavery to pleasure which in- 
duces two people to accept slavery to one 
another has remained an active force in 
the world to this day, and is now stimng 
more uneasily tlian ever We have more 
and more Pauhne celibates whose objec- 
tion to mamage is the intolerable indig- 
nity of being supposed to desire or hve 
die mamed hfe as ordinarily conceived 
Every thoughtful and observant mimster 
of religion is troubled by the determina- 
tion of his flock to regard mamage as a 
sanctuary for pleasure, seeing as he does 
that the known hbertines of his pansh 
are visibly suffenng much less from 
intemperance than many of the marned 
people who stigmatize them as monsters 
of vice 


A FORGOTTEN CONFERENCE OF MARRIED 
MEN 

The late Hugh Pnce Hughes, an emi- 
nent Methodist divine, once organized in 
London a conference of respectable men 
to consider the subject Nothmg came of 
It (nor indeed could have come of it in the 
absence of women), but it had its value as 
givmg the young soaologists present, of 
whom I was one, an authentic notion of 
what a picked audience of respectable 
men understood by mamed hfe It was 
certainly a staggering revelation Peter 
the Great would have been shocked, 
Byron would have been homfled, Don 
Juan would have fled from the conference 
mto a monastery The respectable men all 
regarded the mamage ceremony as a nte 
which absolved them from the laws of 
health and temperance, inaugurated a life- 
long honeymoon, and placed their pleas- 
ures on exactly the same footing as their 
prayers It seemed entirely proper and 
natural to them that out of every twenty- 
four hours of their hves they should pass 
eight shut up in one room with their 
wives alone, and this, not birdhke, for the 
mating season, but ah the year round and 
every year. How they setded even such 
minor questions as to which party should 
deade whether and how much the win- 
dow should be open and how many 
blankets should be on the bed, and at 
what hour they should go to bed and get 
up so as to avoid disturbing one another’s 
sleep, seemed insoluble questions to me 
But the members of the conference did 
not seem to mind They were content to 
have the whole national housing problem 
treated on a basis of one room for two 
people That was the essence of mamage 
for diem 

Please remember, too, that there was 
nothing m their circumstances to clieck 
intemperance. They were men of busi- 
ness, that IS, men for the most part en- 
gaged in routine work which exercised 
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neither their minds nor their bodies to the 
full pitch of their capacities Compared 
with statesmen, first-rate professional 
men, artists, and even with laborers and 
artisans as far as muscular exertion goes, 
they were underworked, and could spare 
the fine edge of their faculties and the last 
few inches of their chests without being 
any the less fit for their daily routine If I 
had adopted their habits, a startling de- 
terioration would have appeared in my 
writing before the end of a fortmght, and 
frightened me back to what they would 
have considered an impossible asceticism 
But they paid no penalty of which they 
were consaous They had as much health 
as they wanted that is, they did not feel 
the need of a doctor They enjoyed their 
smokes, their meals, their respectable 
clothes, their affectionate games with their 
children, their prospects of larger profits 
or higher salanes, their Saturday half 
hohdays and Sunday walks, and the rest 
of It. They did less than two hours work 
a day and took from seven to mne office 
hours to do it in. And they were no good 
for any mortal purpose except to go on 
doing It. They were respectable only by 
tile standard they themselves had set 
Considered seriously as electors govern- 
ing an empire through their votes, and 
choosmg and maintaimng its rehgious 
and moral mstitutions by their powers of 
social persecution, they were a black- 
coated army of calamity They were in- 
capable of comprehending the industries 
they were engaged m, the laws under 
which they hved, or the relation of their 
coimtry to other countries They lived 
the lives of old men contentedly. They 
were timidly conservative at the age at 
which every healthy human being ought 
to be obstreperously revolutionary And 
their vnves went through the routine of 
the kitchen, nursery, and drawmg room 
just as tliey went through the routine of 
the office They had all, as they called it, 
settled down, like balloons that had lost 


their lifting margin of gas, and it wa 
evident that the process of settling dowi 
would go on until they settled into thei 
graves They read old-fashioned news 
papers with effort, and were just takin| 
with avidity to a new sort of paper, cost 
mg a halfpenny, which they believed t( 
be extraordinanly bnght and attractive 
and which never really succeeded uno 
It became extremely dull, discarding al 
serious news and replacing it by vapi( 
tittle-tattle, and substituting for polioca 
articles informed by at least some pre 
tence of knowledge of economics, his 
tory, and constitutional law, such paltr 
follies and sentimentahties, snobbene 
and partisaneries, as ignorance can under 
stand and irresponsibihty relish. 

What they called patriotism was a con 
viction that because they were bom n 
Tooting or Camberwell, they were th^ 
natural superiors of Beethoven, of Rodin 
of Ibsen, of Tolstoy and all other be 
mghted foreigners. Those of them wh< 
did not think it wrong to go to the theatri 
liked above everything a play m whicl 
the hero was called Dick, was continually 
fingering a bnar pipe, and, after beinj 
overwhelmed with admiration and affec 
tion through three acts, was finally re 
warded with the legal possession of ; 
pretty heroine’s person on the strengtl 
of a staggering lack of virtue Indeed thei 
only conception of the meanmg of thi 
word virtue was abstention from steahn^ 
other men’s wives or from refusing t( 
marry their daughters 

As to law, rehgion, ethics, and con 
stitutional government, any counterfei 
could impose on them Any atheist coulc 
pass himself off on them as a bishop, am 
anarchist as a judge, any despot as ; 
Whig, any sentimental sociahst as a Tory 
any philtre-monger or witch-finder as : 
man of science, any phrase-maker as : 
statesman Those who did not beheve th( 
story of Jonah and the great fish were al 
the readier to beheve that metals can b( 
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V ere not intentionally malicious, they 
practised the most appalling cruelties 
from mere thoughtlessness, thinking 
notliing oP ^mpnsoning men and women 
for periods up to twenty years for break- 
ing into their houses, of treating their 
children as v/ild beasts to be tamed by a 
system of blow's and imprisonment wdiich 
they called education, and of keeping 
pianos in their liouses, not for musical 
purposes, hut to torment tlicir daughters 
with a senseless stupidity that would have 
revolted an inquisitor 

In short, dear reader, they were very 
like you and me I could fill a hundred 
pages witli die tale of our imbecilities and 


still lca\c much untold, hut wdiat I have 
set tloun here hapli.nrard is enough to 
condemn the sjstem that produced us. 
The corner-stone of that system w’as the 
fanul) and the instuutton of marriage as 
VC liatc It today in England. 

HLAUTH AND HOMH 

7 here is no shirking If if marnage can- 
not be made to produce something better 
than VO arc, marnage will liavc to go, or 
else the nation viii Jiavc to go It is no 
use talking of honor, virtue, purity, and 
wholesome, sweet, clean English home 
Ii\es when what is meant is simply die 
habits I iia\c desenbed Tlie flat fact is 
tint English home life today is neither 
hononhie, virtuous, wdiolcsome, sw'eet, 
clean, nor m any creditable w^y distmct- 
i\ cly English It is in many respects con- 
spicuously the reverse, and the result of 
vithdnv’ing cluldrcn from it completely 
at an early age, and sending diem to a 
public school nnd then to a university, 
docs, in spite of the fact that diese insti- 
tutions arc class W'arped and m some re- 
spects quite abominably corrupt, produce 
socinblcr men Women, too, are im- 
proved by tlic escape from home pro- 
vided by women's colleges, but as very 
few of them arc fortunate enough to 
enjoy this advantage, most women are so 
thoroughly home-bred as to be unfit for 
human society So little is expected of 
them that m Sheridan’s School for Scan- 
dal we Jiardly notice diat the heroine is a 
female cad, as detestable and dishonorable 
in licr repentance as she is vulgar and silly 
in her naugliuness It -was left to an ab- 
normal critic like George Gissing to 
point out the glaring fact diat in the col- 
lection of life studies of Victonan women 
to be found in die novels of Dickens, the 
most convincingly real ones are either 
vilely unamiable or comically contempt- 
ible, whilst his attempts to manufacture 
admirable heroines by idealizations of 
home-bred womanhood are not only ab- 
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surd but not even pleasantly absurd one Gwynne has every amiable quality and 
has no patience with them. the Bishop’s wife every odious one. Poor 

As all this IS corrigible by reducing Mr Pecksniff, who is generally no worse 
home hfe and domestic sentiment to than a humbug with a turn for pompous 
something like reasonable proportions in talking, is represented as a cnminal ii^- 
the hfe of tlie individual, the danger of it stead of as a very typical English pater- 
does not he in human nature Home hfe famihas keeping a roof over the head of 
as we understand it is no more natural to himself and his daughters by inducing 
us than a cage is natural to a cockatoo Its people to pay him more for his services 
grave danger to the nation lies in its nar- than they are wortli In the extreme in- 
row views, its unnaturally sustained and stances of reaction against convention, 
spitefully jealous concupiscences, its petty female murderers get sheaves of offers of 
tyrannies, its false social pretences, its marriage, and when Nature throws up 
endless grudges and squabbles, its sacn- tliat rare phenomenon, an unscrupu- 
fice of the boy’s future by setting him to lous libertine, his success among “well 
earn money to help tlie family when he brought-up” girls is so easy, and the 
should be in training for his adult hfe devotion he inspires so extravagant, that 
(remember the boy Dickens and the it is impossible not to see tliat the revolt 
blacking factory), and ofthe girl’s chances against conventional respectability has 
by makmg her a slave to sick or selfish transfigured a commonplace rascal into a 
parents, its unnatural packing into little sort of Amarchist Sarior. As to the re- 
bnck boxes of httle parcels of humanity spectable voluptuary, w'ho joins Omar 
of ill-assorted ages, wntli the old scolding Khayyam clubs and vibrates to Svun- 
or beating the young for behaving hke bume’s invocation of Dolores to “come 
young people, and the young hatmg and down and redeem us from virtue,” he is 
thwarting the old for behaving hke old to be found m every suburb 
people, and all the other ills, raentionable 

and unmentionable, that anse from ex- much of a good thing 

cessive segregation It sets these evils up We must be reasonable in our domestic 
as benefits and blessings representing the ideals I do not tlunk tliat hfe at a public 
highest attamable degree of honor and school is altogether good for a boy any 
virtue, wlulst any cntiasm of or revolt more than barrack hfe is altogether good 
against them IS sa\'agely persecuted as the for a soldier. But neither is home hfe 
extremity of vice The revolt, driven altogether good Such good as it does, I 
under ground and exacerbated, produces should say, is due to its freedom from the 
debauchery veiled by hypocnsy, an over- very atmosphere it professes to supply, 
whelmmg demand for hcentious theatn- That atmosphere is usually described as 
cal entertainments which no censorslup an atmosphere of love, and this deflmtion 
can stem, and, w orst of all, a confusion of should be sufficient to put any sane person 
virme vnth the mere morahty that steals on guard against it The people w ho talk 
Its name until the real tlimg is loathed and write as if the highest attamable state 
because the imposture is loathsome is that of a family stewnng in love con- 
Literary traditions spring up m w^hich the tmuously from the cradle to the grave, 
hbertine and profligate — ^T om J ones and can hardly have given five mmutes senous 
Charles Surface — are the heroes, and de- consideration to so outrageous a proposi- 
corous, law-abidmg persons — ^Bhfil and tion They cannot have even made up 
Joseph Surface — are the villams and then mmds as to what they mean by love; 
butts. People like to beheve that Nell for wffien they expatiate on their thesis 
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I \VU A\n SM\LL PAVILtn-S 

In most licaltlit families there is a 
rc\oIi attiinst this tendency The c\- 
changine; of prc'^cnts on hirilulays and the 
hie IS barred b\ general consent, and the 
relations of the panics arc placed by ex- 
press treaty on an unsentimental footing 

Onfortunatcly this miiigauon offamily 
sentimentality is much more cliaracicr- 
istic of large families tlian small ones It 
used to be said that members of large 
families get on in the w'orld, and it is 
certainly true that for purposes of social 
training a household of tw'cniy surpasses 
a household of five as an Oxford College 
surpasses an eight-roomed house in a 
cheap street Ten children, w'lth the 
necessary adults, make a community in 
which an excess of sentimentality is im- 
possible. Two children make a doll’s 
house, m which both parents and children 
become morbid if they keep to them- 
selves. Wliat IS more, when large families 


Were the fashion, they xvere organi/ed as 
tjrannics mucli more than as “atmo- 
xphercs t)f lo\c ” Francis Place tells us 
that lie kept out of his fatlier’s w'ay be- 
cause his (iiher never passed a child 
within his roach without striking it, and 
though tlic case was an extreme one, it 
w as an extreme tint illustrated a tendency. 
Sir Walter Scott’s father, when liis son 
incautiously expressed some relish for Ins 
porridge, dashed a handful of salt into it 
with an instinctitc sense that it was Ins 
dut}'' as a father to prevent Ins son enjoy- 
ing Inmself Puskm’s mother gratified tlie 
sensual side of her maternal passion, not 
by cuddling her son, but by wdupping 
inm w hen he fell downstairs or w'as slack 
in learning the Bible oil by Jieart, and tins 
grotesque safety-valve for voluptuous- 
ness, miscinev ous as it wxas in many ways, 
had at least the advantage that the child 
did not enjoy it and wms not debauched 
by It, as he v ould have been by transports 
of sentimentality 

But nowadays w'e cannot depend on 
tlicsc safeguards, such as they were We 
no longer have large families all die 
families arc too small to give die children 
the necessary social training. The Roman 
father is out of fashion, and die wlup and 
the cane are becoming discredited, not so 
much by the old arguments against cor- 
poral punishment (sound as diese were) 
as by die gradual wcanng away of die 
veil from the fact diat flogging is a form 
of debauchery Tlie advocate of flogging 
as a punisliment is now exposed to very 
disagreeable suspicions, and ever since 
Rousseau rose to die eflbrt of making a 
certain very ridiculous confession on the 
subject, diere has been a growing percep- 
tion that child whipping, even for the 
children diemselves, is not always the in- 
nocent and higlimmded practice it pro- 
fesses to he At all events there is no get- 
ting away from the facts that families are 
smaller than they used to he, and that 
passions which formerly took effect in 
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tyranny ha\e been largely diverted into 
sentimentality. And though a httle senti- 
mentality may be a very good thing, 
chronic sentimentality is a horror, more 
dangerous, because more possible, than 
the erotomama 'which we all condemn 
when we are not thoughtlessly glorifying 
It as the ideal married state. 

THE GOSPEL OF LAODICEA. 

Let US try to get at the root error of 
these false domestic doctnnes. Why was 
It that the late Samuel Butler, -with a con- 
viction tliat increased with his experience 
of life, preached the gospel of Laodicea, 
urging people to be temperate in what they 
called goodness as m everytlungelse ^ Why 
IS It that I, when I hear some well-mean- ] 
mg person exhort young people to make i 
It a rule to do at least one kmd action 
ever}’’ day, feel very much as I should if I 
beard them persuade children to get drunk 
at least once every day^ Apart from the 
initial absurdity of accepting as per- 
manent a state of tlimgs m which there 
V ould be in tins country misery enough 
to supply occasion for several thousand 
million kind actions per annum, tlie effect 
on the character of the doers of tlie 
actions vould be so appalling, that one 
month of any serious attempt to carry 
out such counsels would probably bring 
about more stnngcnt legislation against 
actions going beyond the stnet letter of 
the law in the w'ay of kindness than v/e 
]ia\ e nov against excess m the opposite 
direction 

riicre IS no more dangerous mistake 
ih in the mistake of supposing tliat w'c 
t 'nnot hn\e too much of a good dung 
1 he trutii 1-., an immoderately good man 
5 much more dangerous than an 
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tlie galleys. That is why Chnstiamty 
never got any grip of the world until it 
•virtually reduced its claims on the ordin- 
ary citizen’s attention to a couple of houps 
every seventh day, and let him alone on 
week-days If the fanatics who are pre- 
occupied day in and day out ■with their 
salvation were healthy, virtuous, and 
wise, the Laodiceamsm of the ordinary 
man might be regarded as a deplorable 
shortcoming, but, as a matter of fact, no 
more fnghtful misfortune could threaten 
us than a general spread of fanatiasm 
What people call goodness has to he kept 
in check just as carefully as what they call 
badness, for the human constitution will 
not stand very much of either without 
senous psychological mischief, ending m 
insanity or crime The fact that the in- 
samty may be pn-vileged, as Savonarola’s 
was up to the point of 'wreckmg the social 
life of Florence, does not alter the case 
! We always hesitate to treat a dangerously 
good man as a lunatic because he may 
turn out to be a prophet in the true sense 
that IS, a man of exceptional sanity who is 
in tlie right when we are in the 'wrong 
Ho'w’'ever necessary it may have been to 
get nd of Savonarola, it was foolish to 
poison Socrates and bum St Joan of Arc 
But It is none the less necessary to take a 
firm stand against tlie monstrous pro- 
position that because certain attitudes and 
sentiments may he heroic and admirable 
at some momentous cnsis, they should or 
can be maintained at the same pitcli con- 
unuously tlirough life A life spent m 
prayer and almsgiving is really as insane 
as a life spent m cursing and picking 
pockets: the effect of everybody doing 
it w'ould be equally disastrous The super- 
stitious tolerance so long accorded to 
monks and nuns is inevitably giving way 
to a very general and very natural practice 
of confiscating their retreats and expelling 
them from thcir countrjq "wnth the result 
that the) come to England and Ireland, 
I where tlicy arc partly unnoticed and 
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pirtK encouraged because ilicy conduct 
tcclmical schools and teach our girls softer 
speech and gentler manners tlian our com- 
parativclv ni/lianly elementary teachers 
But iliey arc still full of the notion 
Uiat because it is possible for men to 
attain the summit of Mont Blanc and stay 
there for an hour, it is possible for them 
to h\e there Children are punished and 
scolded for not living there, and adults 
tal e senous o/Tcnce if it is not assumed 
that they live there 

As a matter of fact, ethical strain is 
]usi as bad for us as physical strain It is 
desirable that tlie normal piicli of conduct 
at rthich men arc not conscious of being 
particularly virtuous, although they feel 
mean nlicn tliey fall below it, should be 
raised ns high as possible, but it is not 
desirable that they should attempt to live 
abo\e this pitch any more than tliat they 
should habitually walk at the rate of five 
miles an hour or carry a hundredweight 
continually on their backs Their normal 
condition should be m nowise difficult of 
remarkable, and it is a perfectly sound 
insunct that leads us to mistrust die good 
man as much as die bad man, and to ob- 
ject to the clergyman who is pious extra- 
professionally as much as to the pro- 
fessional pugilist who IS quarrelsome and 
violent m pnvate life We do not want 
good men and bad men any more than 
we v/ant giants and dwarfs What we do 
want IS a high quality for our normal 
that IS, people who can be much better 
than what we now call respectable with- 
out self-sacnfice. Conscious goodness, 
like consaous muscular effort, may be of 
use in emergencies, but for everyday 
national use it is negligible, and its effect 
on the character of the individual may 
easily be disastrous 

FOR BETTER FOR WORSE 

It would be hard to find any document 
in practical daily use in which these 
obvious truths seem so stupidly over- 


looked as they are m the marnage service. 
As we have seen, the stupidity is only 
apparent die service was really only an 
honest attempt to make die best of a eom- 
mercial contract of property and slavery . 
by subjecting it to some religious re- 
straint and elevating it by some touch of 
poetry But die actual result is that when 
two people are under die influence of the 
most violent, most insane, most delusive, 
and most transient of passions, they are 
required to swear that they will remain in 
I that excited, abnormal, and exhausting 
condiuon conunuously unul death do 
I diem part And though of course nobody 
expects diem to do anything so impos- 
sible and so unwholesome, yet the law 
that regulates their relations, and the pub- 
lic opinion that regulates that law, is actu- 
ally founded on the assumption that the 
marnage vow is not only feasible but 
beauuful and holy, and that if they are 
false to it, they deserve no sympathy and 
no relief If all married people really hved 
together, no doubt the mere force of facts 
would make an end to this inhuman non- 
sense in a month, if not sooner, but it is 
very seldom brought to that test The 
typical Bnush husband sees much less of 
his wife than he does of his business 
partner, his fellow clerk, or whoever 
works beside him day by day Man and 
wife do not, as a rule, hve together they 
only breakfast together, dine together, 
and sleep in the same room In most cases 
the woman knows nothing of the man’s 
working life and he knows nothing of her 
working hfe (he calls it her home hfe) It 
is remarkable that the very people who 
romance most absurdly about the close- 
ness and sacredness of the marnage tie 
are also those who are most convmced 
that the man’s sphere and the woman’s 
sphere are so entirely separate that only 
in their leisure moments can they ever be 
together A man as intimate with his own 
wife as a magistrate is with his clerk, or 
a Prime Minister with the leader of the 
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Opposition, IS a man in ten thousand. 
The majority of married couples never 
get to know one anotlier at all: they only 
get accustomed to ha\ing the same house, 
the same cluldren, and tlie same income, 
winch IS qmte a different matter. The 
comparatively few men who work at 
home — ^vniters, artists, and to some ex- 
tent clergymen — ^liave to effect some sort 
of segregation vntlun the house or else 
run a heary^ risk of overstraining their 
domestic relations. WTien die pair is so 
poor tliat It can afford only a single room, 
tliestrainis mtolerable * violent quarrelhng 
IS the result. Very few couples can hve in 
a single-roomed tenement vithout ex- 
changing blows qmte ffequentl3^ In the 
leisured classes there is often no real 
family life at all. The boys are at a pubhc 
school^ the girls are m tlie schoolroom in 
cliarge of a governess: the husband is at 
lus club or in a set whicli is not Ms vnfe’sj 
and the institution of marriage enjoys tlie 
credit of a domestic peace winch is hardly 
more mnmate than tlie relations of 
prisoners in the same gaol or guests at 
the same garden paryn Takmg these tv'o 
cases of die single room and die unearned 
income as die extremes, v e might per- 
haps locate at a guess whereabout on the 
scale between diem an}* particular famil}^ 
stands. But it is dear enough that the one- 
roomed end, diough its conditions enable 
die marria2;e vow to be carried out with 
die utmost attainable exactitude, is far less 
endurable m pracuce, and fM more mis- 
cMe\ ous in its effect on the parties con- 
cerned. and dirough them on the com- 
mumt}*, dian the odier end. Thus v e see 
diat die revolt agamst marriage is b}’- no 
means only a revolt against its sordidness 
as a sunT\*al of sex slaver}*. It may even 
plausibly be maintained diat dus is pre- 
cisely die part of it diat vorks most 
smoothly in pracnce. The revolt is also 
against its sentimentaht}*, its romance, its 
Amorism. e^*en ascamst its enen.'atins 
happiness. 


WAirrED: an IJ.£M0RAL statesman 

We now see diat the statesman v^ho 
undertakes to deal vndi marriage will 
have to face an amazmgly comphcated 
pubhc opimon In fact, he will have to 
leave opmion as far as possible out of the 
question, and deal mth human nature 
instead. For even if there could be any 
real pubhc opimon in a sodety like oui^, 
wMdi is a mere mob of classes, each widi 
Its own habits and prejudices, it would 
be at best a jumble of superstitions and 
interests, taboos and h}*pocnsies, wMch 
could not be reconciled in any coherent 
enactment. It would probably proclaim 
passionately diat it does not matter in the 
least what sort of cMldren we have, or 
how few or how many, prorided the 
duldren are legitimate. Also that it does 
not matter m die least what sort of adults 
we have, provided diey are married. No 
statesman worth the name can possibly 
act on these dews. He is bound to prefer 
one healdiy illegitimate cMld to ten 
nckety legitimate ones, and one energetic 
and capable unmarried couple to a dozen 
infenor apathetic husbands and wives If 
it could be proved that lUidt umons pro- 
duce three duldren each and marriages 
onlv one and a half, he would be boimd 
to encourage Ohdt unions and discourage 
and e\ en penalize marriage. The common 
nouon diat die existing forms of mamage 
are not pohncal contn\*ances, but sacred 
educal obhsations to which ever\*thms:, 
even the ^er}* existence of the human 
race, must be sacrificed if necessar}* (and 
dus IS what die \-ulgar moraht}* we mosd}* 
profess on the subject comes to) is one on 
wluch no sane Go\'eniment could act for 
a moment, and }*et it influences, or is be- 
\ heved to influence, so many \ otes, that 
{ no Go\ emment will toudi the marriage 
j question if it can possibly hdp it, e\en 
) when diere is a demand for die extension 
1 of mamace, as m the case of die recent 
i long-delawid Act legalizing mamage 
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T/ith a deceased wife’s sister. When a re- 
form m the other direction is needed (for 
eyample, an extension of divorce), not 
Qven the existence of the most unbearable 
hardships will induce our statesmen to 
move so long as the victims submit 
sheepishly, though when they take the 
remedy into their own hands an inquiry 
is soon begun But v/hat is now making 
some action m the ntatter imperative is 
neither the suffenngs of those who are 
tied for life to cnminals, drunkards, 
physically unsound and dangerous mates, 
and v/orthless and unamiable people 
generally, nor the immorality of the 
couples condemned to celibacy by sepa- 
ration orders which do not annul their 
marriages, but the fall in the birth-rate 
Public opinion will not help us out of this 
difficulty; on the contrary, it will, if it be 
allowed, punish anybody who mentions 
It. When Zola tned to repopulate France 
by writing a novel in praise of parentage, 
the only comment made here was that the 
book could not possibly be translated 
into English, as its subject was too im- 
proper. 

THE LIMITS OF DEMOCRACY 

Now if England had been governed in 
the past by statesmen willing to be ruled 
by such public opinion as that, she v/ould 
have been wiped off the political map 
long ago The modem notion that demo- 
cracy means governing a country accord- 
ing to the Ignorance of its majonues is 
never more disastrous than when there is 
some question of sexual morals to be 
dealt with. The business of a democratic 
statesman is not, as some of us seem to 
think, to convince the voters that he 
knov/s no better than they as to die 
methods of attaining ihcir common ends, 
but on the contrary to convince them 
that he knows much better than they do, 
and dicrcfore differs from them on every 
possible question of method The voter’s 
duty IS to take care that die Government 


consists of men whom he can trust to 
devize or support instituuons making for 
the common welfare. This is highly 
skilled work; and to be governed by 
people who set about it as the man in 
the street v/ould set about it is to make 
straight for “red rum and the breaking up 
of laws “ Voltaire said that Mr Everybody 
IS wiser than anybody, and whether he is 
or not, It is his v/ill that must prevail, but 
the will and the way are two very differ- 
ent things. For example, it is the will of 
the people on a hot day that the means of 
relief from the effects of the heat should 
be within the reach of everybody. No- 
thing could be more innocent, more 
hygienic, more important to the social 
welfare But the way of the people on 
such occasions is mostly to drink large 
quantities of beer, or, among the more 
luxurious classes, iced claret cup, lemon 
squashes, and the like To take a moral 
illustration, the will to suppress mis- 
conduct and secure efficiency in work is 
general and salutary, but the notion that 
the best and only effective way is by com- 
plaimng, scolding, punishing, and re- 
venging is equally general When Mrs 
Squeers opened an abscess on her pupil’s 
head with an inky penknife, her object 
was enurely laudable her heart was in die 
light place, a statesman interfering with 
her on the ground that he did not want 
die boy cured would have deserved im- 
peachment for gross tyranny But a states- 
man tolerating amateur surgical practice 
with inky penknives in scliool would be 
a very bad Minister of Education It is on 
the question of method that your c ■.pert 
comes in, and diough I am democrat 
enough to insist that he must first con- 
vince a represcniativc body of amateurs 
that his v'ay is the right vay and Mrs 
Squeers’s way the wrong vay, jet I 
would not have them assume that Mrs 
Squeers’s amateur way is hi cly to be 
the right way because slie belongs to 
the democracy and the Minister to the 
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bureaucracy, or that any other test is to 
be applied to it except the test of its effect 
on human welfare. 

THE SCIENCE AND ART OF POLITICS 

Pohucal Saence means nothing else 
than the devizing of the best v^ys of ful- 
filling the will of the world, and, I repeat. 
It is skilled work. Once the way is dis- 
covered, the methods laid dovm, and the 
machmery pro^nded, the work of the 
statesman is done, and that of the offiaal 
begins To illustrate, there is no need for 
the pohce officer who governs the street 
traffic to be or to know any better than 
the people who obey the wave of his hand 
All concerted action involves subordina- 
tion and the appointment of duectors at 
whose signal the others vail act. There is 
no more need for them to be superior to 
the rest than for the keystone of an arch 
to be of harder stone than the copmg. But 
when It comes to devizmg the directions 
which are to be obeyed* that is, to making 
new institutions and scrappmg old ones, 
then you need anstocracy in the sense of 
government by the best. A mihtary state 
organized so as to carry out exactly the 
impulses of the average soldier would not 
last a year The result of trying to make 
the Church of England reflect the notions 
of the average churchgoer has reduced it 
to a apher except for the purposes of a 
petulantly irrehgious soaal and pohtical 
club. Democracy as to the thing to be 
done may be mevitable (hence the vital 
need for a democracy of supermen); but 
democracy as to the way to do it is hke 
letting the passengers drive the tram: it 
can only end in colhsion and wreck. As a 
matter of fact, we obtain reforms (such as 
they are), not by allowmg the electorate 
to draft statutes, but by persuadmg it that 
a certain minister and his cabmet are 
gifted with sufficient pohucal sagacity to 
find out how to produce the desired re- 
sult. And the usual penalty of takmg 
advantage of this power to reform our 


institutions is defeat by a vehement “swing 
of the pendulum” at the next elecuon 
Therein hes the peril and the glor}’' of 
democratic statesmanship A statesman 
who confines himself to popular legisla- 
tion — or, for the matter of that, a play- 
wright who confines himself to popular 
plays — IS like a bhnd man’s dog who goes 
wherever the bhnd man pulls him, on the 
ground that both of them VRnt to go to 
the same place. 

WHY STATESMEN SHIRK THE MARRIAGE 
QUESTION 

The reform of mamage, then, vail be a 
very splendid and very hazardous adven- 
ture for the Prime A'limster who takes it 
in hand. He will be posted on every 
hoardmg and denounced in every Oppo- 
sition paper, especially m the sporting 
papers, as the destroyer of the home, the 
family, of decency, of morahty, of chas- 
tity and what not. All the commonplaces 
of the modem anti-Sociahst Noodle’s 
Oration will be hurled at him. Andhe vnll 
have to proceed vnthout the shghtest con- 
cession to it, giving the noodles nothmg 
but their due in the assurance “I know 
how to attam our ends better than you,” 
and stakmg his pohtical hfe on the convic- 
tion earned by that assurance, which con- 
viction will depend a good deal on the 
certamty vuth which it is made, which 
agam can be attained only by studying 
the facts of mamage and understandmg 
the needs of the nation. And, after all, 
he wiU find that the pious commonplaces 
on which he and the electorate are agreed 
conceal an utter difference in the real ends 
in view* his being pubhc, far-sighted, and 
impersonal, and those of multitudes of 
the electorate narrow, personal, jealous, 
and corrupt Under such circumstances, 

It IS not to be wondered at that the mere 
mention of the mamage question makes 
a Bntish Cabinet shiver vnth apprehen- 
sion and hastily pass on to safer business 
Nevertheless the reform of mamage can- 
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not be put ofT for ever When its liour 
comes, V liat are the points tlie Cabinet 
vill ]ia\e to take up^ 

• TUn QUESTION OF POPULATION 

First, It will have to make up its mind 
as to how many people we w'ant in the 
country If we want less than at present, 
w c must ascertain how many less, and if 
V e allow the reduction to be made by die 
continued operation of the present steril- 
jzauon of marriage, w e must settle how 
the process is to be stopped wdien it has 
gone far enough But if we desire to 
maintain the population at its present 
figure, or to increase it, w^e must take 
immediate steps to induce people of 
moderate means to marry earlier and to 
ha\ c more children There is less urgency 
in die case of the very poor and die very 
rich They breed recklessly die rich be- 
cause diey can afford it, and die poor 
because diey cannot afford die pre- 
cauuons by wluch the artisans and the 
middle classes avoid big families Never- 
theless the population declines, because 
die high birth-rate of die very poor is 
counterbalanced by a huge infandle- 
mortality in die slums, whilst the very 
nch are also the very few, and are be- 
coming stefilized by the spreading revolt 
of their women against excessive child- 
bearing — someames against any child- 
bearing 

Tins last cause is important It cannot 
be removed by any economic readjust- 
ment If every family were provided with 

10,000 a year tomorrow, women would 
still refuse more and more to continue 
beanng children until they are exhausted 
whilst numbers of others are beanng no 
children at all Even if every woman bear- 
ing and rearing a valuable child received 
a handsome senes of payments, thereby 
making motherhood a real profession as 
It ought to be, the number of women able 
or willing to give more of their lives to 
gestation and nursing than three or four 
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children would cost them might not be 
very large if the advance in social organ- 
ization and conscience indicated by such 
payments involved also the opemng up 
of otlier means of livelihood to women 
And It must be remembered that urban 
civilization itself, insofar as it is a method 
of evolution (and when it is not this, it is 
I simply a nuisance), is a stenlizmg process 
I as far as numbers go It is harder to keep 
up die supply of elephants than of spar- 
rows and r^bits, and for the same reason 
It vnll be harder to keep up the supply of 
highly cultivated men and women Aan 
It now IS of agricultural laborers Bees get 
out of diis difficulty by a special system 
of feeding winch enables a queen bee to 
produce 4000 eggs a day wlnlst the other 
females lose dieir sex altogether and be- 
come workers supporting the males in 
luxury and idleness until the queen has 
found her mate, when the queen kills him 
and the quondam females kill all the rest 
(such at least are die accounts given by 
romantic naturalists of the matter) 

THE RIGHT TO MOTHERHOOD 

Tins system certainly shews a much 
higher development of social intelligence 
than our mamage system, but if it were 
physically possible to introduce it into 
human society it would be wrecked by 
an opposite and not less important revolt 
of women that is, the revolt against com- 
pulsory barrenness In this two classes of 
women are concerned those who, though 
they have no desire for the presence or 
care of children, nevertheless feel that 
modierhood is an expenence necessary to 
their complete psychical development and 
understanding of themselves and others, 
and those who, though unable to find or 
unwilhng to entertain a husband, would 
like to occupy themselves with the rear- 
ing of children My own expenence of 
discussmg this question leads me to be- 
heve that the one point on which all 
women are in funous secret rebelhon 
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against the existing law is the saddling of 
the tight to a child with the obhgation to 
become the servant of a man. Adoption, 
or the begging or buying or stealing of 
another woman’s child, is no remedy, it 
does not provide the supreme expenence 
of beanng the child. No political con- 
stitution will ever succeed or deserve to 
succeed unless it includes the recognition 
of an absolute nght to sexual expenence, 
and is untainted by the Pauhne or roman- 
tic view of such experience as sinful in 
Itself. And since this experience in its 
fullest sense must be carried in the case of 
women to the point of childbearing, it 
can only be reconciled with the accept- 
ance of marriage with the child’s father by 
legahzmg polygyny, because there are 
more adult women in the country than 
men Now though polygyny prevails 
throughout the greater part of the British 
Empire, and is as practicable here as m 
India, there is a good deal to be said 
against it, and still more to be felt. How- 
ever, let us put our feehngs aside for 
a moment, and consider the question 
pohtically. 

MONOGAMY, POLYGYNY, AND POLYANDRY 

The number of wives perimtted to a 
single husband or of husbands to a single 
wife under a marriage system, is not an 
ethical problem: it depends solely on the 
proportion of the sexes in the population 
If in consequence of a great war three- 
quarters of the men in this country were 
killed. It would be absolutely necessary to 
adopt the Mahometan allowance of four 
wives to each man in order to recrmt the 
population. The fundamental reason for 
not allowing women to nsk their hves in 
battle and for giving them the first chance 
of escape in all dangerous emergencies 
in short, for treating their hves as more 
valuable than male hves, is not in the least 
a chivalrous reason, though men may 
consent to it under the illusion of chivalry. 
It IS a simple matter of necessity, for if a 


large proportion of women were killed or 
disabled, no possible readjustment of our 
marnage law could avert the depopula- 
tion and consequent pohtical rum of the 
country, because a woman with several 
husbands bears fewer children than a 
woman with one, whereas a man can pro- 
duce as many families as he has wives. 
The natural foundation of the institution 
of monogamy is not any inherent viaous- 
ness in polygyny or polyandry, but the 
hard fact that men and women are bom 
in about equal numbers Unfortunately, 
we kill so many of our male children in 
infancy tliat we are left with a surplus of 
adult women wluch is suffiaently large 
to claim attention, and yet not large 
enough to enable every man to have two 
wives Even if it were, we should be met 
by an economic difEculty A ICaffir is nch 
in proportion to the number of his wives, 
because the women are the breadwinners. 
But m our avilization women are not 
paid for tlieir social work in the beanng 
and rearing of children and the ordenng 
of households* they are quartered on tlie 
wages of their husbands At least four out 
of five of our men could not afford two 
wives unless their wages were nearly 
doubled. Would it not then be well to try 
unlimited polygyny; so that the remain- 
ing fifth could have as many wives apiece 
as they could afford.^ Let us see how this 
would work. 

THE MALE REVOLT AGAINST POLGYNY 

Experience shews that women do not 
object to polygyny when it is customary 
on the contrary, they are its most ardent 
supporters. The reason is obvious The 
question, as it presents itself in practice to 
a woman, is whether it is better to have, 
say, a whole share in a tenth-rate man or 
a tenth share in a first-rate man Substi- 
tute the word Income for the word Man, 
and you will have the question as it pre- 
sents Itself economically to the dependent 
woman The woman whose instincts are 
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mnrorn^L ^\}u> rlc'-irf'; superior tliilflrcn 
mn^c jl’rn uniiung cKo, nc\or licsuatcs 
S!'c Mould ti'ic n iliounndih •^linrc, if 
rLCtssarx. in a lui'-bind mIio Mas a man 
n tlioii'-inti rathtr flnn lin\o some 
compm ituo!\ mcuK Monklinscall toher- 
^vIl Ir !•' tin, compar.itnelv Moedv Mcak- 
ling, hit mntoli"'S In pol\gym, nho 
(>h)ccj> 'riiU'-. n was not the nonicn of 
*s''h Like ('jn norc\cn of America mIio 
ra;iv.led Mormon pnKg\nv It wtis the 
iru.n And \crs' intiiralK. On the other 
hind, women object to poKandn., be- 
came poK'aiuliw enables the best women 
to nio.iopnlire all the men, just as pol)- 
uv n\ cmblcs the best men to monopolire 
all the w omen J'lnt is w li_\ all our ordin- 
arv men and v omen are unanimous in 
deknee of monopann, the men because 
It cvciudcs pohgvnN, and the women 
because It excludes pohandr}' The 
w omen, left to thcmscK cs, x’. ould tolerate 
poKp\n\ T lie men, left to thcmscKcs, 
V, ould tolerate pol\ andr} But polygj'ny 
V ould condemn a great many men, and 
poKandrj a great many women, to the 
celibacy of neglect Hence the resistance 
any attempt to establish unlimited poly- 
g) ny alw'avs pro\ okes, not from the best 
people, but from tlie mediocrities and the 
inferiors If we could get rid of our in- j 
fenors and scre\»' up our average quality 
until mediocrity ceased to be a reproach, 
thus making every man reasonably 
eligible as a father and every woman 
reasonably desirable as a mother, poly- 
gyny and polyandry w'ould immediately 
fall into sincere disrepute, because mono- 
gamy IS so much more convenient and 
economical that nobody would want to 
share a husband or wife if lie (or she) 
could Jiavc a sufficiently good one all to 
himself (or herscIQ Thus it appears tliat 
It is die scarcity of husbands or wives of 
high quality diat leads women to poly- 
gyny and men to polyandry, and that if 
this scarcity were cured, monogamy, m 
the sense of having only one husband or 


wife at a tune (fficilities for changing are 
another matter), w'ould be found satis- 
fjciory 

DirrcRENCc hetween oriental and 

OCCIDENTAL POLYGYNY 

' It may now be asked why die poly- 
gynist nations have not gravitated to 
monogamy, like the latter-day saints of 
Salt Lake City The answer is not far to 
seek their polygyny is limited By the 
Maliomctan law a man cannot marry 
more than four v'lves, and by die unwrit- 
ten lawf of necessity no man can keep 
more waves tlian he can afford, so that a 
man with four wives must be quite as 
exceptional in Asm as a man with a 
carnagc-and-pair or a motor car is in 
Europe, w'licrc, nevertheless, we may all 
have as many carnages and motors as we 
can afford to pay for Kuhn polygyny, 
thougli unlimited, is not really a popular 
institution, if you are a person of high 
caste you pay anodier person of very 
august caste indeed to make your daugh- 
ter momentarily one of his sixty or 
seventy momentary wives for die sake of 
ennobling your grandchildren, but dus 
fashion of a small and intensely snobbish 
class IS negligible as a general precedent 
In any ease, men and women m the East 
do not marry anyone they fancy, as m 
England and Amenca. Women are se- 
cluded and marriages are arranged In 
Salt Lake City die free unsecluded 
woman could see and meet the ablest man 
of the commumty, and tempt him to make 
Jier his tenth wife by all die arts peculiar 
to women m English-speaking countnes 
No Eastern woman can do anything of 
the sort. The man alone has any initiative, 
but he has no access to the woman, be- 
sides, as we have seen, the difficulty 
created by male license is not polygyny 
but polyandry, which is not allowed. 

Consequently, if we are to make poly- 
gyny a success, we must limit it If we have 
two women to every one man, we must 
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allow each man only two wives That is 
simple, but unfortunately our own actual 
proportion is, roughly, sometlung hke 
^xr women to i man. Now you cannot 
enact that each man shall be allowed 
wives, or that each woman who cannot 
get a husband all to herself shall divide 
herself betv''een eleven already married 
husbands Thus there is no way out for 
us tlirough polygyny. There is no way at 
all out of the present system of condemn- 
ing the superfluous women to barrenness, 
except by legitimizing tlie children of 
women who are not married to the fathers. 

THE OLD MA-ID’S RIGHT TO MOTHERHOOD 

Now the right to bear cluldren without 
taking a husband could not be confined 
to women who are superfluous in the 
monogamic reckomng. There is the prac- 
tical difficulty tliat although in our popu- 
lation there are about a million mono- 
gamically superfluous women, yet it is 
quite impossible to say of any given un- 
married woman tliat she is one of the 
superfluous And tliere is tlie difficulty of 
principle The nght to bear a child, per- 
haps the most sacred of all women’s 
rights, IS not one tliat should have any 
conditions attached to it except in tlie 
interests of race welfare There are many 
women of admirable character, strong, 
capable, independent, who dislike the 
domcsnc habits of men, have no natural 
turn for motliering and coddling tliem, 
and find the concession of conjugal nghts 
to an} person under any conditions in- 
tolerable by their self-respect Yet the 
general ‘^ense of tlie community recog- 
nizes m tlicse very vomen the fittest 
people to lia\c charge of cluldren, and 
tliem, as schoolmistresses and 
mairons f)f in'^titutions, more than women 
other t\pc i\licn it is possible to 
p-ocurc tl cm for such v ork W h} should 
tl ' 1 lag of a hu'.band be imposed on 
tiit-e . on .r, w the pnee (T their rmht to , 
nnt!.r.itq - I .mi qmtt uinble to answer ! 


that question I see a good deal of first- 
rate maternal abihty and sagacity spend- 
ing Itself on bees and poultry and village 
schools and cottage hospitals, and I find 
myself repeatedly asking myself why tlusf 
valuable strain in the national breed 
should be stenhzed Unfortunately, tlie 
very women whom we should tempt to 
become mothers for the good of the race 
are the very last people to press their ser- 
vices on their country in that way. Plato 
long ago pointed out tlie importance of 
being governed by men with sufficient 
sense of responsibility and comprehension 
of public duties to be very reluctant to 
undertake the work of governing, and 
yet we have taken his instruction so little 
to heart that we are at present suffering 
acutely from government by gentlemen 
who will stoop to all the mean shifts of 
electioneeiing and incur all its heavy 
expenses for the sake of a seat in Parlia- 
ment. But what our sentimentalists have 
not yet been told is that exactly tlie same 
thing apphes to matermty as to govern- 
ment. The best mothers are not tliose who 
are so enslaved by their pnmitive instincts 
that they will bear children no matter 
how hard the conditions are, but pre- 
cisely tliose who place a very high price 
on their services, and are quite prepared 
to become old maids if the pnee is re- 
fused, and even to feel relieved at their 
escape. Our democratic and matrimonial 
institutions may have their ments at all 
events they are mostly reforms of some- 
thing worse, but they put a premium on 
want of self-respect in certain very' im- 
portant matters, and the consequence is 
that we arc very badly governed and 
arc, on the whole, an ugly, mean, iH- 
bred race 


IDSCn’s chain STITCH 

Let us not forget, hov c\ er, in ours} rn- 
path) for the superfluous v omen, th u 
ilicir children mu:>r Ine c 1 ither-> a', v tll a'j 
mothers ho are the fathers to b..'' An 
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in'ic n'cnf^ni/cd h) society. Now cicnriy 
the coiinqiKMCcs would not stop ilicre 
Ilk *tnim;-nundcd ladies who are re- 
oKtd to !>c niisf reuses in their own 
Ill'll I s u ottlfl not be the only ones to take 
•kK mni;e ol the ne\\ law Isvcn women 
, to whom .a home without a man in it 
would be no home at all, and who fully 
iiikiidcd, if the nnn turned out to be the 
ii'thf one, to Inc with him exactly as 
m irncd couples Ine, would, if they w'crc 
. possessed ol independent means, have 
tvtrv inducement to adopt the new' con- 
ditions insfc.id of tlic old ones Only the 
■ vonun whose sole means of livelihood 
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I o c ’dd no: .I'jnrd the c'tra expense 
of ore <1' mo'c child'cn I say “perinps", 
b •<■".' ' It IS b” no means sure tint witlim 
re 0*1 ibh luiufs nioilicrs do not mal c a 
btSf r (. ’lit for 'lUb tsteiice, and li.ix c nor, 
i-r 1 til'. V hole, a better time than single 
X omen In an\ caw, we h.ixe txxo distinct 
c'’ . to deal w nil the supcrfiiioiis and tlic 

xoluntarj , and it is the* voluntary whose 
ynl V c arc most concerned to fcrtih/c 
but here, again, we cannot put our finger 
on any particular ease and pick out Miss 
Ilobinson's as supernuous, and Miss Wil- 
] inson’s as voluntary Whether w'C legiti- 
mize the child of the unmarried woman 
as a duty to the supcr/luous or as a bribe 
to the voluntary, the practical result must 
be the same to wit, iliat die condition of 
marriage noxv attached to legitimate 
parentage wall be xvithdrawn from all 
xvomcn, and fertile unions outside mar- 


X u wifehood would insist on marriage* 
lunct .1 tendency would set in to make 
m.irn.ige more and more one of the cus- 
toms imposed by necessity on die poor, 
whilst the freer form of union, regulated, 
no doubt, bj settlements and private con- 
incts of x anous kinds, would become die 
pnctice* of the rich that is, xx'ould become 
the f.i'hion At which point nothing but 
the acliiexeinent of economic indcpcnd- 
tnee b} women, xvhicli is already seen 
clearly nlicad of ns, w ould be needed to 
make marnage disappear nltogcdicr, not 
])} formal abolition, but by simple disuse 
J he prn'.aic contract stage of this process 
xvas reached in ancient Rome The only 
practicable alternative to it seems to be 
such an extension of divorce as will re- 
duce the risks and obligations of marnage 
to a degree at wliicli they will be no worse 
than those of the alternatives to marnage 
As W'C shall see, tins is the solution to 
xx'hich all the arguments tend Meanwhile, 
note how much reason a statesman has to 
pause before meddling widi an institution 
w'liicb, unendurable as its drawbacks are, 
threatens to come to pieces in all direc- 
tions if a single diread of it be cut 
Ibsen’s similitude of the machine-made 
chain stitch, which unravels the whole 
seam at the first pull when a single stitch 
is ripped, is very apphcable to the knot 
of marnage. 
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REMOTENESS OF THE FACTS FROM THE 
IDEAL 

But before we allow this to deter us 
from touching the sacred fabric, we must 
find out whether it is not already cormng 
to pieces in all directions by the contmu- 
ous strain of circumstances No doubt, if 
It were all that it pretends to be, and 
human nature were working smoothly 
v/ithm Its limits, there would be nothing 
more to be said; it would be let alone as 
It always is let alone during the cruder 
stages of civilization. But the moment we 
refer to the facts, we discover that the 
ideal matrimony and domesticity which 
our bigots implore us to preserve as the 
corner-stone of our society is a figment* 
what we have really got is something very 
different, questionable at its best, and 
abominable at its worst The word pure, 
so commonly applied to it by thoughtless 
people, IS absurd, because if they do not 
mean celibate by it, they mean nothing; 
and if they do mean celibate, then mar- 
riage is legalized impurity, a conclusion 
which is offensive and inhuman Marriage 
as a fact is not in the least like marriage as 
an ideal If it were, the sudden changes 
which have been made on the Continent 
from indissoluble Roman Cathohc mar- 
riage to marriage that can be dissolved by 
a box on the ear as m France, by an 
epithet as in Germany, or simply at the 
wish of both parties as in Sweden, not to 
mention the experiments made by some 
of tlie American States, would have 
shaken society to its foundations Yet 
tliey have produced so little effect that 
Enghshmen open their eyes in surpnse 
when told of tlieir existence 

DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING EVIDENCE 

As to what actual marnage is, one 
would like evidence instead of guesses, 
but as all departures from the ideal are re- 
garded as disgraceful, evidence cannot be 
obtained, for v hen tlie whole community 


is indicted, nobody will go into the 
witness-box for the prosecution. Some 
guesses we can make with some con- 
fidence For example, if it be objectei^ 
to any change that our bachelors and 
widowers would no longer be Galahads, 
we may without extravagance or cynicism 
reply diat many of them are not Galahads 
now, and that the only change would be 
that hypocnsy would no longer be com- 
pulsory. Indeed, this can hardly be called 
guessing: the evidence is in the streets 
But when we attempt to find out the 
truth about our marnages, we cannot even 
guess with any confidence. Speaking for 
myself, I can say that I know the inside 
history of perhaps half-a-dozen marnages 
Any family sohcitor knows more than 
this, but even a family sohator, however 
large lus practice, knows nothing of the 
milhon households which have no soha- 
tors, and which nevertheless make mar- 
nage what It really is. And all he can say 
comes to no more than I can say. to wit, 
that no marnage of which I have any 
knowledge is in the least like the ideal 
marnage. I do not mean that it is worse 
I mean simply that it is different Also, 
far from soaety being organized in a 
defence of its ideal so jealous and im- 
placable that the least step from the 
straight path means exposure and rum, it 
IS almost impossible by any extravagance 
of misconduct to provoke soaety to re- 
lax its Steady pretence of blindness, unless 
you do one or both of two fatal things 
One IS to get into the newspapers, and 
the other is to confess. If you confess 
misconduct to respectable men or women 
they must either disown you or become 
virtually your accomplices, that is why 
they are so angry with you for confessing 
If you get into die papers, the pretence of 
not knowing becomes impossible But it 
IS hardly too much to say that if you 
avoid diese two penis, you can do any- 
dnng you like, as far as your neighbors 
are concerned And since we can hardly 
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flatter ourselves that this is the effect of 
chanty, it is difficult not to suspect that 
our extraordinary forbearance in the mat- 
ter of stone throwing is that suggested in 
die well-known parable of the woman 
taken in adultery which some early free- 
thinker slipped into the Gospel of St 
John namely, that we all hve in glass 
houses. We may take it, then, that the 
ideal husband and the ideal wife are no 
more real human beings than the cheru- 
bim Possibly the great majonty keeps its 
maraage vows in the technical divorce 
court sense No husband or wife yet bom 
keeps them or ever can keep them m the 
ideal sense 

mahriage as a magic spell 

The truth which people seem to over- 
look in this matter is ffiat the mamage 
ceremony is qmte useless as a magic spell 
for changing in an instant the nature of 
the relations of two human beings to one 
another. If a man marries a woman after 
three weeks acquaintance, and the day 
after meets a woman he has known for 
twenty years, he finds, sometimes to his 
own irrational surprise and his wife’s 
equally irrational indignation, that his 
wife IS a stranger to him, and the other 
woman an old fnend Also, there is no 
hocus pocus that can possibly be devized 
with nngs and veils and vows and bene- 
dictions that can fix either a man’s or 
woman’s affection for twenty minutes, 
much less twenty years Even the most 
affectionate couples must have moments 
durmg which they are far more conscious 
of one another’s faults than of one 
another’s attractions There are couples 
who dislike one another furiously for 
several hours at a time, there are couples 
who dislike one anoffier permanendy, 
and there are couples who never dislike 
one another, but these last are people who 
areincapable of disliking anybody If they 
do not quarrel, it is not because they are 
marned, but because they are not quarrel- 
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some The people who are quarrelsome 
quarrel with their husbands and wives 
just as easily as with their servants and 
relatives and acquaintances mamage 
makes no difference. Those who talk and 
wnte and legislate as if all this could be 
prevented by makmg solemn vows that it 
shall not happen, are either insincere, in- 
sane, or hopelessly stupid There is some 
sense in a contract to perform or abstain 
from actions that are reasonably withm 
voluntary control, but such contracts are 
only needed to provide against the pos- 
sibihty of either party being no longer 
desirous of the specified performance or 
abstention A person proposmg or ac- 
cepting a contract not only to do some- 
thing but to like doing it would be certi- 
fied as mad Yet popular superstition 
credits the wedding nte with the power 
of fixing our fanaes or affections for hfe 
even under the most unnatural conditions 

THE IMPERSONALITY OF SEX 

It IS necessary to lay some stress on 
these pomts, because few realize the ex- 
tent to which we proceed on the assump- 
tion that mamage is a short cut to perfect 
and permanent intimacy and affection 
But there is a still more unworkable 
assumption which must be discarded be- 
fore discussions of maraage can get into 
any sort of touch with the facts of hfe 
That assumption is that the speafic rela- 
tion which maraage authonzcs between 
the parties is the most mnmate and per- 
sonal of human relations, and embraces 
all the Other high human relauons Now 
this IS violently untrue Every adult 
knows that the relation in question can 
and does exist between enure strangers, 
different in language, color, tastes, class, 
avihzation, morals, rehgion, character in 
everything, in short, except their bodily 
homology and the reproductive appente 
common to all living organisms Even 
hatred, cruelty, and contempt are not 
mcornpauble witli it, and jealousy and 
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murder are as near to it as affectionate 
friendship It is true tliat it is a relation 
beset with wildly extravagant illusions for 
inexperienced people, and that even the 
most experienced people have not always 
sufficient analytic faculty to disentangle 
It from die sentiments, sympathetic or 
abhorrent, which may spnng up through 
die other relations which are compulsorily 
attached to it by our laws, or sentiment- 
ally associated widi it in romance But the 
fact remains that the most disastrous mar- 
nages are those founded exclusively on 
it, and die most successful those in which 
It has been least considered, and in which 
the decisive considerations have had 
nothing to do with sex, such as liking, 
money, congeniality of tastes, similanty 
of habits, suitability of class, etc. etc 
It IS no doubt necessary under existing 
circumstances for a woman without pro- 
perty to be sexually attractive, because 
she must get married to secure a liveli- 
hood, and the illusions of sexual attraction 
will cause the imagination of young men 
to endow her with every accomplishment 
and virtue that can make a wife a treasure 
The attracuon being dius constandy and 
rudilessly used as a bait, both by indi- 
\iduals and by society, any discussion 
tending to strip it of its allusions and get 
at us real natural histor}’’ is nervously dis- 
couraged But nothing can well be more 
unwholesome for ever}ffiody than the 
exaggeration and glonfication of an in- 
snnctix e function wdiich clouds die reason 
and upscis the judgment more than all 
the other in'^nncts put together. The pro- 
ccs'' m.'N be pleasant and romantic, but 
t^'c consequences arc not It would be 
fir better tor c\cr\onc, ns well as far ' 
bo, if \ounu people v ere tniichi 
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pletely transcends the personal interests 
of any individual or even of any ten 
generations of individuals that it should 
be held to be an act of prostitution and 
even a sort of blasphemy to attempt tb 
turn It to account by exacting a personal 
return for its gratification, whether by 
process of law or not. By all means let it 
be the subject of contracts wufh soaety as 
to Its consequences, but to make marriage 
an open trade in it as at present, with 
money, board and lodging, personal 
slavery, vows of eternal exclusive per- 
sonal sentimentalities and the rest of it as 
the pnee, is neither virtuous, dignified, 
nor decent. No husband ever secured his 
domestic happiness and honor, nor has 
any wife ever secured hers, by relying on 
It. No private claims of any sort should 
be founded on it* the real point of honor 
is to take no corrupt advantage of it 
When we hear of young women being 
led astray and the like, we find diat what 
has led them astray is a sedulously in- 
culcated false notion that the relanon tliey 
are temped to contract is so intensely per- 
sonal, and the vows made under the in- 
fluence of Its transient infatuation so 
sacred and enduring, tliat only an atroci- 
ously wicked man could make light of or 
forget them. What is more, as the same 
fantastic errors are inculcated in men, and 
the conscientious ones therefore feel 
bound m honor to stand by wdiat tlicy 
have promised, one of the surest methods 
to obtain a husband is to practise on his 
susceptibilities until he is citlicr carried 
aw'ay into a promise of marriage to w lucli 

lie can be IcGially held, or else into an indh- 

cretion w'hich lie must repair by rnnrn.i!i:e 
on pain of having to regard himself a> a 
scoundrel and a seducer, beside^ fieir'I 
the utmost damage the lad)’s rdativt’ 
can do him 

Such a transaction not an entr'r ' 
iiitf* a "liolv ' lire of in urimo'iv ” U ' ' 
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more miser}' and degradation of charac- 
ter tlian a dozen entirely natural “deser- 
tions” and “betrayals ” Yet the number 

marriages effected more or less in this 

ay must be enormous Wlien people say 
that love should be free, their words, 
taken hterally, may be foohsh, but they 
are only expressing inaccurately a very 
real need for tlie disentanglement of 
sexual relations from a mass of exorbitant 
and irrelevant conditions imposed on 
them on false pretences to enable needy 
parents to get their daughters “off their 
hands” and to keep those who are already 
marned effectually enslaved by one 
another 

THE ECONOMIC SLAVERY OF WOMEN 

One of the consequences of basing 
marnage on tlie considerauons stated 
with cold abhorrence by Saint Paul m the 
seventh chapter of his episde to the 
Connthians, as being made necessary by 
the unhkeness of most men to himself, is 
that the sex slavery involved has become 
comphcated by economic slavery, so that 
whilst die man defends marnage because 
he IS really defending his pleasures, the 
women is even more vehement on the 
same side because she is defendmg her 
only means of hvehhood To a woman 
without property or marketable talent a 
husband is more necessary than a master 
to a dog There is nothing more wound- 
ing to our sense of human digmty than 
the husband himting that begins in every 
family when the daughters become mar- 
nage^le, but it is inevitable under exist- 
mg arcumstances, and the parents who 
refuse to engage in it are bad parents, 
though they may be supenor individuals 
The cubs of a humane tigress would 
starve, and the daughters of women who 
cannot bnng themselves to devote several 
years of their hves to the pursmt of sons- 
in-law often have to expiate their mothers’ 
squeamishness by hfelong cehbacy and 
indigence T o ask a young man his mten- 
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tions when you know he has no inten- 
tions, but is unable to deny that he has 
paid attentions, to threaten an action for 
breach of promiseof marnage, to pretend 
diat your daughter is a musician when 
she has with the greatest difficulty been 
coached into playing three pianoforte 
pieces which she loathes, to use your own 
mature charms to attract men to the house 
when your daughters have no aptitude 
for that department of sport, to coach 
tliem, when they have, m the arts by 
which men can be led to compromise 
themselves, and to keep all the skeletons 
carefully locked up in the family cup- 
board until the prey is duly hunted down 
and bagged, all this is a mother’s duty to- 
day, and a very revolting duty it is one 
that disposes of the conventional assump- 
tion that It IS in the faithful discharge of 
her home duties that a woman finds her 
self-respect. The truth is that family hfe 
will never be decent, much less ennobimg, 
until this central horror of the dependence 
of women on men is done away with At 
present it reduces die difference between 
marnage and prostitution to the difference 
between Trade Umonism and unorgan- 
ized casual labor a huge difference, no 
doubt, as to order and comfort, but 
not a difference m kind 

However, it is not by any reform of the 
marnage laws that this can be dealt with 
It is in the general movement for the pre- 
vention of destitution that the means for 
making women independent of the com- 
pulsory sale of their persons, in marnage 
or otherwise, will be found, but mean- 
whde those who deal specifically with the 
marnage laws should never allow them- 
selves for a moment to forget this 
abomination that “plucks the rose from 
the fair forehead of an innocent love, and 
sets a bhster there,” and then calmly calls 
Itself punty, home, motherhood, respect- 
ability, honor, decency, and any other 
fine name that happens to be com enient, 
not to mention the foul epidiets it 
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hurls freely at those who are ashamed 
of It 

UNPOPULARITY OF IMPERSONAL VIEWS 

Unfortunately it is very hard to make 
an average citizen take impersonal views 
of any sort in matters affecting personal 
comfort or conduct. We may be enthusi- 
astic Liberals or Conservatives without 
any hope of seats in Parhament, kmght- 
hoods, or posts in the Government, be- 
cause party politics do not make the 
slightest difference in our daily hves and 
therefore cost us nothing. But to take a 
vital process in which we are keenly in- 
terested personal instruments and ask us 
to regard it, and feel about it, and legislate 
on It, wholly as if it were an impersonal 
one, IS to make a higher demand than 
most people seem capable of respond- 
ing to. We all have personal interests 
in marnage which we are not prepared 
to sink. It is not only the women who 
want to get marned: the men do too, 
sometimes on sentimental grounds, some- 
times on the more sordid calculation that 
bachelor life is less comfortable and more 
expensive, since a wife pays for her status 
with domestic service as well as with the 
other services expected of her. Now tliat 
children are avoidable, this calculation is 
becoming more common and conscious 
than It was' a result which is regarded as 
“a steady improvement in general mor- 
ality ” 

IMPERSONALITY IS NOT PROMISCUITY 

There IS, too, a really appalling pre- 
\ alcncc of the supersuuon that the sexual 
instinct in men is utterly promiscuous and 
tliat the least relaxation of law and custom 
must produce a wild outbreak of hcen- 
tioubucss As far as our moralists can 
grasp the proposition tliat we should deal 
vith the sexual relation as impersonal, it 
seems to them to mean that v e should 
tncounigo it to lie promiscuous hence 
tiieir rcwoil Lorn it But promiscuity and 


impersonahty are not the same thing No 
man ever yet fell in love with the entire 
female sex, nor any woman with the 
entire male sex We often do not fall uj 
love at all, and when we do we fall m love 
with one person, and remain indifferent 
to thousands of odiers who pass before 
our eyes every day. Selection, earned 
even to such fastidiousness as to mduce 
people to say qmte commonly that there 
is only one man or woman in the world 
for them, is the rule in nature If anyone 
doubts tlus, let him open a shop for the 
sale of picture post-cards, and, when an 
enamoured lady customer demands a por- 
trait of her favonte actor or a gentleman 
of his favonte actress, try to substitute 
some other portrait on the ground that 
since the sexual instinct is promiscuous, 
one portrait is as pleasing as anodier. I 
suppose no shopkeeper has ever been 
foolish enough to do such a thing, and 
yet all our shopkeepers, the moment a 
discussion anses on marriage, will passion- 
ately argue against all reform on the 
ground that nothing but the most seveie 
coercion can save their wives and daugh- 
ters from quite indiscnrmnate rapine. 

DOMESTIC CHANGE OF AIR 

Our relief at die morality of the re- 
assurance that man is not promiscuous m 
his fancies must not bhnd us to the fact 
that he is (to use the word coined by 
certain American wnters to describe 
themselves) somediing of a Varieust. 
Even diose who say there is only one man 
or woman in the world for them, find diat 
It is not always the same man or woman. 
It happens that our law permits us to 
study this phenomenon among cnurcly 
law-abiding people I know one lady who 
has been married five times. She is, as 
might be expected, a wise, attractive, and 
interesting woman Tiic question is, is 
she wise, attracuve, and mtcrcsiing be- 
cause she lias been marned fnc times, or 
has she been married five umes becaire 
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she IS 'Wise, attractive, and interesting^ 
Probably some of the trutli lies botli 
wys I also know of a household con- 
sisung of tliree families, A having mar- 
ned first B, and tlien C, vdio afterguards 
marned D All tliree unions were fruit- 
ful, so that tlie children had a change 
both of fathers and mothers Now I can- 
not honestly say that tliese and similar 
cases have convinced me tliat people are 
tlie worse for a change The lady who 
has married and managed five husbands 
must be much more expert at it tlian most 
monogamic ladies, and as a companion 
and counsellor she probably leaves tliem 
nowhere Mr Kipling’s question 

\Vliat can tliey know of England tliat only 
England know^ 

disposes not only of tlie patnots who are 
so patnotic that they never leave their 
own country to look at another, but of 
the citizens who are so domestic that they 
have never marned again and never loved 
anyone except their own husbands and 
wives The domestic doctnnaires are also 
the dull people The impersonal relation 
of sex may be judiaally reserved for one 
person; but any such reservation of 
fnendship, affection, admiration, sym- 
patliy and so forth is only possible to a 
wretchedly narrow and jealous nature, 
and neither history nor contemporary 
society shews us a single amiable and re- 
spectidile character capable of it. This has 
always been recognized in cultivated 
soaety that is why poor people accuse 
cultivated soaety of profligacy, poor 
people being often so ignorant and un- 
cultivated that they have nothing to offer 
each other but the sex relationship, and 
cannot conceive why men and women 
should associate for any other purpose 
As to the children of the tnple house- 
hold, they were not only on excellent 
terms with one another, and never thought 
of any distinction between their full and 
their half brothers and sisters, but they 


had the supenor sociabihty which dis- 
tinguishes people who hve in commum- 
ties from those who live in small famihes 

The inference is that changes of part- 
ners are not in themselves injunous or un- 
desirable People are not demorahzed by 
them when they are effected according to 
law. Therefore we need not hesitate to 
alter the law merely because the alteration 
would make such changes easier. 

HOME MANNERS ARE BAD MANNERS 

On the other hand, we have all seen 
tlie bonds of mamage vilely abused by 
people who are never classed with shrews 
and wife-beaters they are indeed some- 
times held up as models of domestiaty 
because they do not dnnk nor gamble 
nor neglect their children nor tolerate dirt 
and untidiness, and because they are not 
amiable enough to have what are called 
amiable weaknesses These terrors con- 
ceive mamage as a dispensation from all 
the common avihties and dehcaaes which 
they have to observe among strangers, 
or, as they put it, “before company ” And 
here the e&cts of indissoluble mamage- 
for-better-for-worse are very plainly and 
disagreeably seen If such people took 
their domestic manners mto general 
soaety, they would very soon find them- 
selves without a friend or even an ac- 
quaintance in tlie world There are 
women who, tlirough total disuse, have 
lost the power of lundly human speech 
and can only scold and complain there 
are men who grumble and nag from in- 
veterate habit even when they are com- 
fortable But their unfortunate spouses 
and children cannot escape from diem 

SPURIOUS “natural” affection 
What IS more, they are protected from 
even such discomfort as the dishke of his 
pnsoners may cause to a gaoler by the 
hypnotism of the convention that the 
natural relation betv'^een husband and wife 
and parent and cluld is one of intense 
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affection, and that to feel any other senti- 
ment towards a member of one’s family 
IS to he a monster Under the influence of 
the emotion thus manufactured the most 
detestable people are spoilt with entirely 
undeserved deference, obedience, and 
even affection whilst they hve, and 
mourned when they die by those whose 
hves they wantonly or maliciously made 
miserable And this is what we call natural 
conduct. Nothing could well be less 
natural. That such a convention should 
have been established shews that the in- 
dissolubihty of marriage creates such in- 
tolerable situations that only by be- 
glamonng the human imagination with a 
hypnotic suggestion of wholly unnatural 
feehngs can it be made to keep up 
appearances. 

If the sentimental theory of family 
relationship encourages bad manners and 
personal slovenhness and uncleanness in 
the home, it also, m the case of senti- 
mental people, encourages the practice of 
rousing and playing on the affections of 
children prematurely and far too fre- 
quently. The lady who says that as her 
religion is love, her children shall be 
brought up in an atmosphere of love, and 
institutes a system of sedulous endear- 
ments and exchanges of presents and con- 
saous and studied acts of artificial kind- 
ness, may be defeated in a large family 
by the healthy dension and rebelhon of 
children who have acquired hardihood 
and common sense in their conflicts with 
one another But the small famihes, which 
are die rule just now, succumb more 
easily; and m the case of a single sensi- 
tive cluld the effect of being forced in a 
hodiouse atmosphere of unnatural affec- 
tion may be disastrous 

In short, whichever way you take it, 
the com ention diat marnage and family 
relationslup produce special feelings 
vhich alter die nature of human inter- 
course IS a mischievous one. The whole 
difiiculty of bringing up a fanuly well is 


the difiiculty of making its members be- 
have as considerately at home as on a 
visit in a strange house, and as frankly, 
kindly, and easily in a strange house as 
at home In the middle classes, where 
the segregation of the artificially hmited 
family in its htde brick box is horribly 
complete, bad manners, ugly dresses, 
awkwardness, cowardice, peevishness, 
and all the petty vices of unsociabibty 
flounsh hke mushrooms m a cellar In 
the upper class, where famihes are not 
limited for money reasons, where at least 
two houses and sometimes three or four 
are the rule (not to mention die clubs), 
where there is travelhng and hotel life, 
and where the men are brought up, not in 
the family, but m pubhc schools, univer- 
sities, and the nav^ and mihtary services, 
besides being constantly in social training 
in other people’s houses, the result is to 
produce a set that, in comparison witli 
the middle class, counts as a different and 
much more sociable species. And in the 
very poorest class, where people have 
no homes, only sleeping places crowded 
with lodgers, and consequently hve prac- 
tically in the streets, sociabihty again ap- 
pears, leaving the middle class despised 
and chshked for its helpless and offensive 
unsociabihty as much by those below it 
as those above it, and yet ignorant 
enough to be proud of it, and to hold it- 
self up as a model for tlie reform of tlie 
(as It considers) elegantly vicious nch and 
profligate poor alike 

CARRYING THE WAR INTO THE ENEMY’S 
COUNTRY 

Without pretending to exliaust the 
subject, I have said enough to make it 
clear that die moment we lose die desire 
to defend our present matrimonial and 
family arrangements, there will be no 
difficulty in making out an overudielming 
case against diem No doubt until then 
we shall continue to hold up die Bntish 
home as die Holy of Holies in the temple 
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operation of Votes for Women, if there 
be any virtue in the franchise at all The 
result will be tliat men will find tlie more 
ascetic side of our sexual morahty taken 
seriously by tlie law. It is easy to foresee 
tlie consequences No man will take much 
trouble to alter laws which he can evade, 
or which are either not enforced or en- 
forced on women only But when these 
laws take him by the collar and thrust lum 
into pnson, he suddenly becomes keenly 
cntical of tliem, and of the arguments by 
which they are supported. Now we have 
seen tliat our marnage laws will not stand 
criticism, and tliat they have held out so 
far only because diey are so worked as to 
fit roughly our state of society, in which 
women are neither pohtically nor per- 
sonally free, in which indeed women are 
called womanly only when they regard 
themselves as existing solely for the use 
of men. When Liberalism enfranchises 
them pohtically, and Socialism emana- 
pates tliem economically, they will no 
longer allow the law to take immorahty 
so easily Both men and women will be 
forced to behave morally in sex matters, 
and when they find that diis is inevitable 
they will raise the question of what be- 
havior really should be established as 
moral If they decide in favor of our 
present professed morality, they will have 
to make a revolutionary change m dteir 
habits by becoming in fact what they only 
pretend to be at present If, on the other 
liand, they find tliat this would be an un- 
bearable tyranny, v, ithout even the e\- 
cu‘'0 of justice or sound eugenics, they 
vill reconsider their morality and remodel 
tht' !n\ . 


every hour. Physically there is nothing 
to distinguish human soaety from die 
farm-yard except that children are more 
troublesome and cosdy than chickens and 
calves, and that men and women are not 
so completely enslaved as farm stock. 
Accordingly, the people whose concep- 
tion of marnage is a farm-yard or slave- 
quarter conception are always more or 
less in a panic lest the shghtest relaxation 
of the marnage laws should utterly de- 
moralize society; whilst diose to whom 
marriage is a matter of more highly 
evolved sentiments and needs (sometimes 
said to be distinctively human, diough 
birds and ammals m a state of freedom 
evince diem quite as touchingly as we) are 
much more liberal, knowing as diey do 
that monogamy wiU take care of itself 
provided the parties are free enough, and 
that promiscuity is a product of slavery 
and not of liberty. 

The solid foundation of dieir con- 
fidence is the fact that die relationship set 
up by a comfortable marnage is so inti- 
mate and so pervasive of the whole life of 
die parties to it, that nobody has lOom m 
his or her life for more dian one such 
relationship at a time What is called a 
household of diree is never really of three 
except in the sense that every household 
becomes a household of dircc when a 
child IS bom, and may in the same wa) 
become a household of four or fourteen 
if the union be fertile enough Now no 
doubt the marriage tic means so little to 
some people that the addition to the 
household of half-a-do/cn more v ivcs or 
luisbands would be as possible as th-- 
addition of half-a-do/cn p;ovcrncssts f>‘ 
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forms. But when you come to the real 
modern mamage of sentiment, a relation 
IS created which has never to my know- 
ledge been shared by three persons except 
wlien all three have been extraordmanly 
fond of one anotlier Take for example 
tlie famous case of Nelson and Sir Wilham 
and Lady Hamilton. The secret of this 
household of three was not only that both 
the husband and Nelson were devoted to 
Lady Hamilton, but tliat they were also 
apparently devoted to one another When 
Hamilton died both Nelson and Emma 
seem to have been equally heart-broken 
When diere is a successful household of 
one man and two women the same un- 
usual condition is fulfilled the two 
women not only cannot live happily 
without the man but cannot live happily 
without each other In every other case 
known to me, either from observation or 
record, the expenment is a hopeless fail- 
ure one of the two nvals for the really 
intimate affection of the third inevitably 
dnves out the other. The driven-out 
party may accept the situation and remain 
in the house as a fnend to save appear- 
ances, or for the sake of the children, or 
for economic reasons; but such an ar- 
rangement can subsist only when the for- 
feited relation is no longer really valued, 
and this indifference, like the tnple bond 
of affection which earned Sir Wilham 
Hamilton through, is so rare as to be 
practicably neghgible in the establish- 
ment of a conventional morahty of mar- 
nage Therefore sensible and expenenced 
people always assume that when a de- 
claration of love IS made to an already 
marned person, the declaration binds the 
parties in honor never to see one another 
again unless they contemplate divorce and 
remamage And this is a sound conven- 
tion, even for unconventional people 
Let me illustrate by reference to a fic- 
titious case the one imagined in my own 
play Candida will do as well as another 
Here a young man who had been received 


as a fnend into the house of a clergyman 
falls in love with the clergyman’s wife, 
and, being young and inexpenenced, 
declares his feehngs, and claims that he, 
and not the clergyman, is the more smt- 
able mate for the lady The clergyman, 
who has a temper, is first tempted to hurl 
the youth into the street by bodily 
violence an impulse natural, perhaps, but 
vulgar and improper, and not open, on 
consideration, to decent men Even coarse 
and inconsiderate men are restrained from 
It by the fact that the sympathy of the 
woman turns naturally to the victim of 
physical brutality and against the bully, 
the Thackerayan notion to the contrary 
being one of die illusions of literary mas- 
culinity. Besides, the husband is not 
necessanly the stronger man and appeal 
to force has resulted m the ignomimous 
defeat of the husband qmte as often as in 
poetic justice as conceived in the conven- 
tional novelet What an honorable and 
sensible man does when his household is 
invaded is what the Reverend James 
Mavor MoreU does in my play He recog- 
mzes that just as there is not room for 
two women in that sacredly intimate re- 
lation of sentimental domesticity which 
is what mamage means to him, so there 
is no room for two men in that relation 
with his wife, and he accordingly tells 
her firmly that she must choose which 
man will occupy the place that is large 
enough for one only He is so far 
shrewdly unconventional as to recognize 
that if she chooses the other man, 
he must give way, legal tie or no legal 
tie, but he knows that either one or 
the other must go And a sensible wife 
would act in the same way If a romantic 
young lady came into her house and pro- 
posed to adore her husband on a tolerated 
footing, she would say “My husband has 
not room in his hfe for two waves either 
you go out of the house or I go out of 
It ” The situation is not at all unlikely I 
had almost said not at all unusual. Young 
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ladies and gentlemen in the greensickJy 
condition which is called calf-love, associ- 
atmg vnth married couples at dangerous 
penods of mature hfe, quite often find 
themselves in it; and tlie extreme reluct- 
ance of proud and sensitive people to 
make any assertion of matnmomal nghts, 
or to condescend to jealousy, sometimes 
make the threatened husband or vufe 
hesitate to take prompt steps and do 
the apparently conventional tlung. But 
whether they hesitate or act the result is 
always the same. In a real mamage of 
sentiment the wife or husband cannot be 
supplanted by halves; and such a marnage 
vdll break very soon under the strain of 
polygamy or polyandry. What v'e want at 
present is a sufficiently clear teaching of 
this fact to ensure that prompt and de- 
asive action shall always be taken in such 
cases without any false shame of seeming 
conventional (a shame to which people 
capable of such real marnage are speaaUy 
susceptible), and a rational divorce law to 
enable the marnage to be dissolved and 
the parties honorably re-sorted and re- 
coupled vdthout disgrace and scandal if 
that should prove the proper solution. 

It must be repeated here that no law, 
however strmgent, can prevent poly- 
gamy among groups of people who 
choose to hve loosely and be mono- 
gamous only in appearance. But such 
cases are not now under consideration. 
Also, affectionate husbands like Samuel 
Pepys, and affectionate wives of the cor- 
responding temperament, may, it appears, 
ensaoie in transient casual adventures out 

O O 

of doors without breaking up theur home 
life. But vuthm doors that home life may 
be regarded as naturally monogamous. It 
does not need to be protected agamst 
polj-gam}’-; It protects itself. 

DIVORCE 

All this has an important beanng on 
the question of divorce. Divorce re- 
formers are so much preoccupied vith the 


injustice of forbidding a woman to 
divorce her husband for unfaithfulness to 
his marnage vow, whilst alloving him 
that power o^ er her, that they are apt to 
overlook the pressing need for admitai^ 
other and far more important grounds 
for divorce If w^e take a document like 
Pepys’ Diar}^ w e learn tliat a w oman may 
have an incorngibly imfaitliful husband 
and yet be much better off than if she had 
an ill-tempered, peevish, mahciously sar- 
castic one, or wms chained for hfe to a 
cnminal, a drunkard, a lunatic, an idle 
vagrant, or a person whose rehgious faith 
w as contrar)'- to her own. Imagme being 
mamed to a bar, a borrower, a mischief 
maker, a teaser or tormentor of children 
and animals, or even simply to a bore^ 
Conceive yourself tied for life to one of 
the perfectl}'- “faithful” husbands who are 
sentenced to a montli’s impnsonment 
occasionally for idly lea\'ing dieir vives 
in childbirth wutliout food, fire, orattend- 
ance^ What w^oman would not rather 
marry ten Pepyses^ what man a dozen 
Nell Gvynnes^ Adulter}^, ffir fi-om being 
tlie first and only ground for di^^’orce, 
might more reasonably be made the last, 
or wffioUy excluded The present law is 
perfecdy logical only if you once admit 
(as no decent person ever does) its funda- 
mental assumption that diere can be no 
companionship between men and women 
because the woman has a “sphere” of her 
owm, that of housekeeping, m which the 
man must not meddle, whilst he has all 
the rest of human actiwty for his sphere, 
the only pomt at which the two spheres 
touch bemg that of replemshing the 
population On this assumption the m^ 
naturaU}'- asks for a guarantee that the 
children shall be his because he has to fin 
the money to support them. The pow^ 
of divorcing a woman for adultery is tins 
guarantee, a guarantee that she does not 
need to protect her against a similar im^ 
posture on lus part, because he cannoi. 
bear children No doubt he can spend i^ 
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money that ought to he spent on her 
children on another woman and her 
children, but this is desertion, which is a 
^parate matter The fact for us to seize 
is that in the eye of the law, adultery with- 
out consequences is merely a sentimental 
gnevance, whereas the planting on one 
man of another man’s ofeprmg is a sub- 
stantial one And so, no doubt, it is, but 
the day has gone by for basing laws on 
the assumption that a woman is less to a 
man than his dog, and thereby encourag- 
ing and accepting the standards of the 
husbands who buy meat for their bull- 
pups and leave their wives and children 
hungry That basis is the penalty we pay 
for having borrowed our religion from 
the East, instead of bmlding up a rehgion 
of our own out of our western inspiration 
and western sentiment The result is that 
we all believe that our rehgion is on its 
last legs, whereas the truth is that it is not 
yet bom, though the age walks visibly 
pregnant with it Meanwhile, as women 
are dragged down by their onental ser- 
vitude to our men, and as, further, 
women drag down those who degrade 
them quite as effectually as men do, there 
are moments when it is difficult to see 
anything in our sex institutions except a 
police des mceurs keeping the field for a 
competition as to which sex shall corrupt 
the other most 

IMPORTANCE OF SENTIMENTAL 
GRIEVANCES 

Any tolerable western divorce law 
must put the sentimental gnevances first, 
and should carefully avoid singling out 
any ground of divorce in such a way as 
to create a convention that persons having 
tliat ground are bound in honor to avail 
themselves of it It is generally admitted 
tliat people should not be encouraged to 
petition for a divorce in a fit of petulance 
What is not so clearly seen is tliat ncitlier 
should tliey be encouraged to petition in 
a fit of jealousy, whicli is certainly die 
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most detestable and mischievous of all the 
passions that enjoy pubhc credit Still less 
should people who are not jealous be 
urged to behave as if they were jealous, 
and to enter upon duels and divorce suits 
in which they have no desire to be suc- 
cessful There should be no publication 
of the grounds on which a divorce is 
sought or granted; and as this would 
abolish the only means the pubhc now 
has of ascertaming that every possible 
effort has been made to keep the couple 
umted against theur wills, such pnvacy 
will only be tolerated when we at last 
admit that the sole and sufficient reason 
why people should be granted a divorce 
' IS that they want one Then there will be 
no more reports of divorce cases, no 
more letters read m court with an in- 
dehcacy that makes every sensitive per- 
son shudder and recoil as from a profana- 
tion, no more washing of household 
linen, dirty or clean, m pubhc We must 
leam m these matters to mind our own 
business and not impose our individual 
notions of propriety on one anotlier, even 
if It carries us to the length of openly 
admitting what we are now compelled to 
assume silently, that every human being 
has a right to sexual expenence, and that 
the law is concerned only with parentage, 
which IS now a separate matter 

DIVORCE WITHOUT ASKING WHY 

The one question that should never be 
put to a petitioner for divorce is “Why^” 
When a man appeals to a magistrate for 
protection from someone who tlireatens 
to kill him, on the simple ground that he 
desires to live, the magistrate might quite 
reasonably ask him why he desires to live, 
and why the person who vnshes to kill 
him should not be graufied Also v hedicr 
he can prove diat liis life is a pleasure to 
himself or a benefit to anyone else, and 
whedier it is good for lum to be en- 
couraged to exaggerate die importance of 
lus short span in this vale of tears radier 
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than to keep himself constantly ready to 
meet his God. 

The only reason for not raising these 
very weighty points is that we find 
soaety unworkchle except on the assump- 
tion that every man has a natural right to 
hve. Nothing short of his own refusal to 
respect that nght in others can reconcile 
the commumty to killing him From this 
fundamental right many others are de- 
rived. The Amencan Constitution, one 
of the few modem pohtical documents 
drawn up by men who were forced by the 
sternest circumstances to think out what 
they really had to face instead of chop- 
ping logic in a university class-room, 
specifies “liberty and the pursmt of hap- 
piness” as natural rights. The terms are 
too vague to be of much practical use; for 
the supreme right to hfe, extended as it 
now must be to the hfe of the race, and 
to the quality of hfe as well as to the mere 
fact of breatliing, is making short work 
of many ancient liberties, and exposing 
the pursmt of happiness as perhaps the 
most miserable of human occupations 
Nevertlieless, the Amencan Constitution 
roughly expresses the conditions to 
wluch modern democracy commits us 
To impose marriage on two unmamed 
people who do not desire to marry one 
anodier would be admittedly an act of 
enslavement But it is no worse than to 
impose a continuation of marnage on 
people vho have ceased to desire to be 
married It vnll be said diat the parties 
ma\ not agree on diat, diat one may de- 
sire to maintain die marnage the other 
■wishes to dissolve. But die same hardship 
arises ■whene\er a man in love proposes 
marnage to a "w Oman and is refused The 
rLlusal IS so painful to him diat he often 
threatens to kill himself and sometimes 
c’ en does it Yet ve cvpect Jiini to face 
h.b ill luck, and ne\cr dream of forcing 
the V onnn to accept him Hia case is tlie 
s rat. . dr.t oi the hinband vlio^c vale 
icl'i In'O - ':e nt> longer car^^ for iiua, .ind 


desires the marnage to be dissolved You 
will say, perhaps, if you are superstitious, 
diat It IS not the same — that marnage 
makes a difference. You are ■uu’ong* tlier^ 
IS no magic in marnage. If there were, 
mamed couples would never desire to 
separate. But they do. And when they do, 
It IS simple slavery to compel them to re- 
main together. 

ECONOMIC SLAVERY AGAIN THE ROOT 
DIFFICULTY 

The husband, then, is to be allowed to 
discard his wife when lie is tired of her, 
and the wife the husband when another 
man strikes her fancy ^ One must reply 
unhesitatingly in the affirmative, for itv.e 
are to deny every proposition diat can be 
stated in offensive terms by its opponents, 
we shall never be able to affirm anything 
at all But the question reminds us tliat 
until the economic independence of 
women is achieved, we shall have to re- 
main impaled on die other horn of the 
dilemma and maintain marnage as a 
slavery. And here let me ask the Govern- 
ment of the day (1910) a question witli 
regard to the Labor Exchanges it has very 

wiselyestablishedthroughoutdiecountry 

What do diese Exchanges do when a 
woman enters and states diat her occupa- 
tion is that of a -wife and modier, diat slie 
is out of a )ob, and that she wants an 
employer^ If die Exchanges refuse to en- 
tertain her application, diey are clearly 
excluding nearly die v'liole female sex 
from the benefit of die Act. If not, they 
must become matrimonial agencies, un- 
less, indeed, they are prepared to become 
somediing worse by putting the woman 
dov.n as a housekeeper and introducing 
her to an employer "w itliout making m'^r- 
nage a condition of the hiring. 

L.iBon rxciLNGES AND lur VlHTr 
SL Lia 

Suppf>>c, again, a vt'jun pre c-i’f- 
licr:,el{ at die Labor Lxch inge, .md • t 
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]icr trade as tliat of a White Slave, mean- 
ing die unmentionable trade pursued by 
many diousands of women m all civilized 
ernes Will die Labor Exchange find 
employers for Jier^ If not, what will it do 
■^ndi her^ If it tlirows her back destitute 
and unlielpcd on the streets to starve, it 
might as well not exist as far as she is 
concerned, and die problem of unemploy- 
ment remains unsolved at its most pain- 
ful point Yet if It finds honest employ- 
ment for her and for all die unemployed 
wives and modiers, it must find new 
places in the world for women, and m so 
doing It must achieve for diem economic 
independence of men. And when diis is 
done, can we feel sure that any woman 
vnll consent to be a wife and mother (not 
to mention die less respectable alter- 
nauve) unless her position is made as 
eligible as diat of the women for whom 
the Labor Exchanges are finding inde- 
pendent work^ Will not many women 
now engaged m domestic work imder 
circumstances which make it repugnant 
to diem, abandon it and seek employ- 
ment under odier circumstances^ As un- 
happiness in marriage is almost the only 
discomfort sufficiently irksome to induce 
a woman to break up her home, and 
economic dependence the only compul- 
sion suffiaently stringent to force her to 
endure such unhappiness, the soluuon of 
the problem of finding independent em- 
ployment for women may cause a great 
number of childless unhappy marriages 
to break up spontaneously, whether the 
mamage laws are altered or not And 
here we must extend the term childless 
marnages to cover households in which 
the children have grown up and gone 
their own way, leavmg the parents alone 
together a point at wluch many worthy 
couples discover for the first time that 
they have long since lost interest in one 
another, and have been united only by a 
common interest m their children We 
may expect, dien, that marnages which 


are maintained by economic pressure 
alone will dissolve when that pressure is 
removed, and as all the parties to them 
will certainly not accept a celibate hfe, the 
law must sanction the dissolution in order 
to prevent a recurrence of the scandal 
which has moved the Government to 
appoint the Commission now sitting to 
investigate the marriage question the 
scandal, tliat is, of a great number of 
persons, condemned to celibacy by magis- 
tenal separation orders, and, of course, 
refusing to submit to the condemnation, 
forming illicit connections to an extent 
winch threatens to familiarize the work- 
ing classes witli an open disuse of mar- 
nage In short, once set women free from 
their economic slavery, and you will find 
tliat unless divorce is made as easy as the 
dissolution of a business partnership, the 
practice of dispensing with mamage will 
presently become so common that con- 
ventiond couples will be ashamed to get 
married 

DIVORCE FAVORABLE TO MARRIAGE 

Divorce, in fact, is not die destruction 
of marnage, but the first condition of its 
maintenance A thousand indissoluble 
marriages mean a thousand marriages and 
no more A thousand divorces may mean 
two thousand marriages, for the couples 
may marry again Divorce only re-assorts 
the couples a very desirable thing when 
they are ill-assorted Also, it makes people 
much more wilhng to marry, especially 
prudent people and proud people with a 
high sense of self-respect Further, the 
fact that a divorce is possible often pre- 
vents Its being petitioned for, not only 
because it puts mamed couples on their 
good behavior towards one another, but 
because, as no room feels like a prison if 
the door is left open, the removal of the 
sense of bondage would at once make 
marnage much happier than it is now. 
Also, if the door were always open, diere 
would be no need to rush through it as 

c 
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Beediovens and Butlers — of whom, in 
tlieir ordinary human aspect, there are a 
good many — ^become barren old bache- 
lors, and rather savage ones at that 
• Another difficulty which we always 
think of in connection with women, but 
which is by no means without its apphca- 
tion to men, is the economic one The 
number of men who cannot afford to 
marry is large enough to produce very 
serious social results, and the higher the 
work tlie man is doing, the more likely 
he IS to find himself in this class until 
he has reached or passed middle age 
The higher departments of science, law, 
philosophy, poetry, and tlie fine arts are 
notonously starved in youtli and early 
manhood* the marnageable age there, 
economically speaking, is nearer fifty tlian 
twenty. Even in business the leading 
spints seldom reach a position of secunty 
until they are far beyond the age at which 
celibacy is tolerable Account must also 
be taken of the younger sons of the pro- 
pertied classes, brought up m households 
in which the rate of expenditure, though 
ten times that possible on a younger son’s 
portion, yet represents the only habit of 
hfe he has learnt 

Taking all these cases as representing 
a bachelor class, and beanng in mind that 
though a man who marnes at forty is not 
called a bachelor, yet he has for twenty 
years of his adult hfe been one, and there- 
fore produced aU the social problems that 
anse out of the existence of unmamed 
men, we must not shrink from asbng 
whether all these gentlemen are cehbates, 
even though we biow that the question 
must be answered very emphatically in 
the negative Some of them marry women 
of property, thereby reproduang the eco- 
nomic dependence of women on men 
with the sexes reversed But there are so 
few women of property available for this 
purpose in companson with the number 
of bachelors who cannot afford to marry, 
that tlus resource does not solve the 


problem of the bachelor who cannot 
afford a wife If there were no other re- 
sources available, bachelors would make 
love to the wives and daughters of their 
fnends This being morally inadmissible, 
a demand anses for a cheap temporary 
substitute for mamage A class of women 
must be found to protect the wives and 
daughters of the married by keeping com- 
pany with the bachelors for hire for as 
long or as short a time as the bachelor can 
afford, on the understanding that no claim 
IS to be made on him after the hmng is 
ended. And such an institution, as we 
know, exists among us It is commonly 
spoken of and thought of as an offence 
against our mamage morahty, but all the 
experts who wnte scientific treatises on 
mamage seem to be agreed that it is, 
on the contrary, a necessary part of that 
morahty, and must stand and fall with it 
I do not myself think that this view 
will bear examination In my play, Mrs 
Warren’s Profession, I have shewn that 
the institution in question is an economic 
phenomenon, produced by our under- 
payment and ill-treatment of women who 
try to earn an honest hvmg I am aware 
that for some reason saentific writers are 
perversely impatient of this view, and, 
to discredit it, quote pohce hsts of the 
reasons given by the victims for adopting 
their trade, and insist on the fact that 
poverty is not often alleged But this 
means only that the actual word is seldom 
used If a pnsonful of thieves were asked 
what induced them to take to thieving, 
and some replied Poverty, and others 
Hunger, and others Desire for Exate- 
ment, no one would deny that the three 
answers were really one answer — diat 
poverty means hunger, an intolerable lack 
of vanety and pleasure, and, in short, all 
sorts of pnvaoons When a girl, similarly 
interrogated, says she wanted fine clothes, 
or more fun, or the like, she is really say- 
ing that she lacked wffiat no w'oman wntli 
plenty of money need lack The fact that. 
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according to tlie testimony of men who 
profess experience in such matters, you 
may search Europe in vain for a woman 
in this trade who has the table manners of 
a lady, shews that prostitution is not a 
vocation but a slavery to winch women 
are driven by the miseries of honest 
poverty When every young woman has 
an honorable and comfortable livehhood 
open to her on reasonable terms, the 
streets will make no more recrmts When 
every young man can afford to marry, 
and marriage reform makes it easy to dis- 
solve umons contracted by young and in- 
experienced people in the event of their 
turmng out badly, or of one of the pair 
achieving a position neither comfortable 
nor smtable for the other, both prostitu- 
tion and bachelordom will die a natural 
death. Until then, all talk of “punfica- 
tion” IS idle It is for that reason that I lay 
httle stress on prostitution here, and refer 
readers who are curious about the psycho- 
pathy of bachelordom and spmsterhood 
to the monumental work of my fnend 
Havelock EUis. 

THE PATHOLOGY Ol- MAEIHAGE 

I shall also say as httle as possible of 
the pathology of mamage and its kerb- 
stone breakwater Only, as there seems to 
be no bottom to the abyss of pubhc ignor- 
ance on the subject, I am compelled to 
warn my readers that mamage has a 
pathology and even a criminology But 
they are both so frightful that they have 
been dealt witli not only in such treatises 
as those of Havelock Elhs, Fourmer, 
Duclaux, and many German wnters, but 
m such comparatively popular works as 
The Heavenly Twins by Sarah Grand, 
and several of the plays of Bneux* not- 
ably Les Avanes, Les Trois FiUes de 
M. Dupont, and Matemite I purposely 
pass them by quickly, not only because 
attention has already been called to them 
b)’’ these devoted wnters, but because 
my mission is not to deal with obvious 


horrors, but to open the eyes of normal 
respectable men to evils which are escap- 
ing their consideration. 

As to the evils of disease and contagion, 
our consciences are sound enough: whrt 
is wrong with us is ignorance of the facts. 
No doubt this IS a very formidable ignor- 
ance in a country where the fitst cry of 
the soul IS “Dont tell me: I dont want to 
know,” and where frantic demals and 
fiinous suppressions indicate everywhere 
the cow^ardice and want of faith which 
conceives hfe as sometlung too terrible to 
be faced. In tins particular case “I dont 
want to know” takes a nghteous air, and 
becomes “I dont want to know anything 
about the diseases which are the just 
pumshment of wretches who should not 
be mentioned in my presence or in any 
book that is intended for family reading 
Wicked and foolish as the spirit of this 
attitude IS, the practice of it is so easy and 
lazy and uppish that it is very common 
But Its cry is drowned by a louder and 
more sincere one We who do not want 
to know also do not want to go bhnd, to 
go mad, to be disfigured, to be barren, to 
become pestiferous, or to see such things 
happemng to our children. We learn, at 
last, that the majority of the victims are 
not the people of whom we so ghbly say 
“Serve them nght,” but quite innocent 
children and innocent parents, smitten by 
a contagion which, no matter m what vice 
It may or may not have onginated, con- 
taminates the innocent and the guilty 


alike once it is laxmched exactly 
other contagious disease does, thatindee 
it often hits the innocent and misses tlie 


gmlty because the guilty know the danger 
and take elaborate precautions against it, 
whilst the innocent, who have been eitliut 
carefully kept from any knowledge 0 
their danger, or erroneously led to believe 
that contagion is possible through mis- 
conduct only, run into danger bhndfo 
Once knock this fact into people’s min s, 
and their seff-nghteous indiference an 
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intolerance soon change into hvely con- 
cern for themselves and their famihes 

, THE CRIMINOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 

The pathology of mamage involves 
the possibihty of the most hornble crime 
imaginable that of the person who, when 
suffering from contagious disease, forces 
the contagion on another person by an 
act of violence Such an act occurring be- 
tween unmarried people would, within 
die memory of persons now hving, have 
exposed the aggressor to the penalty of 
death, and it is still pumshed unmercifully 
by an extreme term of penal servitude 
when It occurs, as it sometimes does, 
through the hideous countryside super- 
stition that It effects a cure when the 
victim is a virgin Marriage makes this 
outrage absolutely legal You may with 
impumty do to the person to whom you 
are married what you may not do to the 
most despised outcast of the streets. And 
this IS only the extreme instance of the 
outlawry which our marnage laws effect 
In our anxiety to provide for ourselves a 
little private Alsatia m which we can in- 
dulge ourselves as we please without re- 
proach or interference from law, religion, 
or even conscience (and this is what 
mamage has come to mean to many of 
us), we have forgotten that we cannot 
escape restraints widiout foregoing rights, 
that all die laws that are needed to com- 
pel strangers to respect us are equally if 
not more necessary to compel our hus- 
bands and wives to respect us, and that 
society without law, whether between 
two or two million persons, means 
tyranny and slavery 

If the incorrigible senumentalists here 
raise dieir little pipe of “Not if they love 
one anodier,” I tell diem, with such 
patience as is possible, diat if they had 
ever had five minutes’ expenence of love 
they would know that love is itself a 
tyranny requmng speaal safeguards, that 
people will perpetrate “for die sake of’ 


those they love, exactions and submis- 
sions that they would never dream of pro- 
posing to or suffenng from those they 
dishke or regard with indifference, that 
healthy marriages are partnerships of 
compamonable and affectionate fnend- 
ship, that cases of chrome hfelong love, 
whether sentimental or sensual, ought 
to be sent to the doctor if not to the 
executioner, and that honorable men and 
women, when their circumstances permit 
It, are so far from desiring to be placed 
helplessly at one another’s mercy that 
they employ every device the law now 
admits of, from the most stnngent mar- 
nage setdements to the employment of 
separate legal advisers, to neutrahze the 
Alsanan evils of the marnage law 

DOES IT MATTER^ 

A less obviously silly evasion, and one 
which has a greater air of common sense, 
is “After all, seeing that most couples get 
on very well together, does it matter so 
much^” The same reply might be made 
by a lazy magistrate when asked for a 
warrant to arrest a burglar, or by a sleepy 
fireman wakened by a midnight call for 
his fire-escape “After all, very few people 
have their houses broken into, and fewer 
still have them burnt Does it matter^” 
But tell die magistrate or fireman that it 
is /tis house diat has been broken into, or 
Ais house diat has been burnt, and you 
will be starded by die change in his aiu- 
tude. Because a mass of people have 
shaken down into comfort enough to 
satisfy diem, or at least to cause diem no 
more discomfort than diey arc prepared 
to put up with for the sake of a quiet 
life, less lucky and more sensitne and 
conscientious people should not be con- 
demned to expose dicmsel\es to intoler- 
able wrongs Besides, people ought not 
to be content with the marnage lav. as it 
IS merely because it is not often unbear- 
ably uncomfortable Sla\ es arc \ cr\ often 
mucli more comfortable both in bod} and 
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mind than fully responsible free men. lost its ongmal bias in these directions. 
That does not excuse anybody for em- In spite of the putting off of the Second 
braang slavery It is no doubt a great Coming from the hfetime of the apostles 
pity, from many points of view, that we to the millenmum, and of the great dif- 
were not conquered by Napoleon, or appointment of the year 1000 A d , in 
even by Bismarck and Moltke None the which multitudes of Christians senously 
less we should have been nghtly despised prepared for the end of the world, tlie 
if we had not been prepared to fight them prophet who announces that the end is at 
for the nght to misgovern ourselves hand is still popular Many of the people 
But, as I have said, I am content, m this who ridicule his demonstrations that the 
matter of the evils of our mamage law, fantastic monsters of the book of Bevela- 
to take care of the pence and let the non are among us in the persons of our 
pounds take care of themselves The own pohncal contemporaries, and who 
crimes and diseases of marriage will force proceed sanely m all their affairs on the 
themselves on public attennon by their assumpnon that the world is going to 
own virulence. I mennon them here only last, really do beheve that there will be a 
because they reveal certain habits of Judgment Day, and that it might even be 
tliought and feehng with regard to mar- in their own nme. A thunderstorm, an 
nage of which we must nd ourselves if echpse, or any very unusual weather will 
we are to act sensibly when we take the make them apprehensive and uncom- 
necessary reforms m hand fortable. 

This explains why, for a long time, the 
CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE Christian Church refused to have any- 

First among these is the habit of thing to do with marriage. The result 
allowing ourselves to be bound not only was, not the abohnon of sex, but its 
by the truths of the Christian religion but excommumcation. And, of course, tlie 
by the excesses and extravagances which consequences of persuading people that 
tlie Chnstian movement acquired in its matnmony was an unholy state were so 
^ 'carher days as a violent reaction against grossly carnal, that tlie Church had to 
wdiat It still calls pagamsm By far the execute a complete nght-about-face, and 
most dangerous of diese, because it is try to make people understand that it was 
a blasphemy against life, and, to put it a holy state so holy indeed tliat it couid 
m Chnstian terms, an accusation of m- not be validly inaugurated without tlie 
decency against God, is tlie notion that blessing of the Church. And by this 

sex, with all its operanons, is in itself teaching it did something to atone for 1 is 

absolutely an obscene thing, and tliat an earlier blasphemy. But tlie mischici 0 
immaculate conception is a miracle So chopping and changing your doctrine to 
unvliolesome an absurdity could only meet tins or tliat practical emergency in* 

ha\e gamed ground under tw'O condi- stead of keeping it adjusted to the v hole 

lions" one, a reaction against a society in scheme of life, is tliat you end by having 
V Inch sensual lu'ury liad been earned to ha]f-a-do 7 cn contradictory doctrines to 
ilv chine; c' tremes, and, tv o, a belief that suit half-a-do/en different cmcrgencie 
the \ orld ^ rs comm" to an end, and that The Church solcmnwcd and sanctiln-f 
th >-i.ture •-e' vas no longer a necessit) marnage v ithout c\cr giMng up^ 
f In , b.,c ui'-c It b^gan under these original Pauline doctrine on t/ie subjt-t 

■ d.i’o '• indc k^''nt.s', and Com- And it soon fell into another confii->ioa 
... the o t> m un pnctical article-, of ' At the point at v Inch it tool up rnarrn’ 

P' : d\ and 1: b ii, ne\er quite and endeas ored to rani c it hole , in nn. 
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was, as It still is, largely a survival of the 
custom of selling women to men Now m 
all trades a marked difference is made in 
pnce betv^een a new article and a second- 
ITand one The moment we meet with this 
difference in value betv^een human beings, 
we may know that we are in the slave- 
market, where the conception of our re- 
lauons to the persons sold is neither 
religious nor natural nor human nor 
superhuman, but simply commercial The 
Church, when it finally gave its blessing 
to marnage, did not, in its innocence, 
fathom tliese commercial traditions Con- 
sequently It tned to sanctify them too, 
with grotesque results The slave-dealer 
having always asked more money for 
virginity, the Church, instead of detecting 
the money-changer and dnving him out 
of the temple, took him for a sentimental 
and cluvalrous lover, and, helped by 
Its only half-discarded doctnne of ceh- 
bacy, gave virginity a heavenly value to 
ennoble its commercial pretensions In 
short, Mammon, always mighty, put the 
Church in his pocket, where he keeps it 
to this day, in spite of the occasional 
saints and martyrs who contrive from 
time to time to get theu: heads and souls 
free to testify against him 

DIVORCE A SACRAMENTAL DUTY 

But Mammon overreached himself 
when he tned to impose his doctnne of 
inahenable property on the Church under 
the guise of mdissoluble marnage. For 
the Church tned to shelter this inhuman 
doctnne and flat contradiction of the 
gospel by claiming, and nghtly claiming, 
that marnage is a sacrament So it is, but 
that IS exacdy what makes divorce a duty 
when the marnage has lost the mward 
and spintual grace of which the marnage 
ceremony is the outward and visible sign 
In vain do bishops stoop to pick up the 
discarded arguments of the atheists of 
fifty years ago by pleading that the words 
of Jesus were in an obscure Aramaic dia- 


lect, and were probably misunderstood, 
as Jesus, they think, could not have said 
an5Thmg a bishop would disapprove of 
Unless diey are prepared to add that the 
statement that those who take the sacra- 
ment with their bps but not with their 
hearts eat and dnnk their own damnation 
IS also a mistranslation from the Aramaic, 
they are most solemnly bound to shield 
marnage from profanation, not merely 
by permitting divorce, but by making it 
compulsory in certain cases as the Chmese 
do 

When spiritual revolt broke out in the 
sixteenth century, and the Church was 
reformed in several countnes, the Re- 
formation was so largely a rebeUion 
against sacerdotahsm that marnage was 
very nearly excommumcated again our 
modem civil marnage‘ round which so 
many fierce controversies and pohucal 
conflicts have raged, would have been 
thoroughly approved of by Calvin, and 
hailed with relief by Luther But the in- 
stinctive doctnne that there is sometlung 
holy and mystic m sex, a doctnne which 
many of us now easily dissociate from 
any pnestly ceremony, but which in those 
days seemed to all who felt it to need a 
ntual affirmation, could not be thrown 
on the scrap-heap with the sale of Indul- 
gences and the hke, and so the Reforma- 
tion left marnage where it was a cunous 
mixture of commeraal sex slavery, early 
Chnstian sex abhorrence, and later Chns- 
tian sex sanctification 

OTHELLO AND DESDEMONA 

How Strong was the feeling that a hus- 
band or a wnfe is an article of property, 
greatly depreciated in value at second- 
hand, and not to be used or touched by 
any person but the propnetor, may be 
learnt from Shakespear His most infatu- 
ated and passionate lovers are Antony and 
Othello, yet both of tliem betray the 
commeraal and propnetary instinct die 
moment they lose dieir tempers “I found 
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}ou/’ says Antony, reproaching Cleo- 
patra, “as a morsel cold upon dead 
Caesar’s trencher.” Otliello’s worstagony 
IS the tliought of “keeping a corner in the 
thing he loves for odiers’ uses ” But this 
IS not what a man feels about the thing he 
loves, but about tlie thing he owns. I 
never understood tlie full sigmficance of 
Othello’s outburst until I one day heard 
a lady, in tlie course of a private discus- 
sion as to the feasibility of “group mar- 
nage,” say with cold disgust that she 
would as soon think of lending her tootli- 
brush to another woman as her husband 
The sense of outraged manhood with 
which I felt myself and all other husbands 
thus reduced to the rank of a toilet ap- 
pliance gave me a ver}’' unpleasant taste 
of what Desdemona might have felt had 
she overheard Othello’s outburst. I was 
so dumbfounded tliat I had not tlie pre- 
sence of mind to ask the lady whether she 
insisted on having a doctor, a nurse, a 
dentist, and even a pnest and solicitor all 
to herself as well But I had too often 
licard men speak of women as if they 
v ere mere personal conveniences to feel 
surprised that exactly the same view is 
held, only more fastidiously, by v omen. 

All these vievs must be got rid of 
before ve can ha\c any healthy public 
opinion (on which depends our having a 
hc.i]ihy population) on the subject of sex, 
and con‘5cqucntl\ of marnage Whilst the 
‘-ubjcct 1 ^ considered shameful and sinful 
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deepest concern of the nation. We shall 
continue to maintain the White Slave 
Trade and protect its exploiters by, on tlie 
one hand, tolerating the wlute slav^e as the 
necessary breakwater of marnage; anS, 
on the other, trampling on her and de- 
grading her until she has nothing to hope 
from our Courts; and so, with policemen 
at every corner, and law tnumphant all 
over Europe, she will soli be smuggled 
and cattle-dnven from one end of the 
civihzed world to the otlier, cheated, 
beaten, bulbed, and hunted into the streets 
to disgusting overwork, without daring 
to utter tlie cry for help that bnngs, not 
rescue, but exposure and infamy, yet re- 
venging herself terribly in tlie end b} 
scattenng bbndness and stenlity, pain and 
disfigurement, insanity and death among 
us vath the certainty tliat we are much too 
pious and genteel to allow such things to 
be menooned witli a view to savdng either 
her or ourselves from tliem And all the 
time we shall keep entliusiastically in- 
vesong her trade witli every allurement 
tliat tlie art of tlie novelist, the play- 
wnght, tlie dancer, tlie milliner, the 
painter, tlie limelight man, and the senti- 
mental poet can devize, after which nc 
shall continue to be ver}' much shocked 
and surprised when the cry of tlie } outh, 
of the young wife, of tlie motlier, of the 
infected nurse, and of all tlie otlicr vic- 
tims, direct and indirect, anses with if> 
invanable refrain: “Wliy did nobodv 
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be di-^poscd of. But if you liang the vate liells for children (especially when 
parents, or imprison the parents, or take the children are quite content m them) 
the children out of the custod}' of the which would justify any intelligent State 
parents because they hold Shelley’s opin- in breaking up the home and givmg the 
i&ns, or if the parents die, die same diffi- custody of the children either to the 
cultv anses And as these dungs have parent whose consaence had revolted 
happened again and again, and as we have against the corruption of the children, or 
had plenty of experience of divorce de- to neidier 

crees and separauon orders, the attempt Which bnngs me to the point that 
to use children as an obstacle to divorce divorce should no longer be confined to 
is hardly worth arguing with We shall cases in which one of die parties pen- 
deal wadi die children just as w'e should nons for it If, for instance, you have 
dcahnth diem if their homes w'ere broken a thoroughly rascally couple making a 
up by any other cause Tiiere is a sense living by infamous means and bnnging 
in vhich children are a real obstacle to up dieir cluldren to their trade, the king’s 
divorce thej give parents a common proctor, instead of pursmng his present 
interest which keeps together many a purely miscluevous funetton of prevent- 
couple W'ho, if childless, W'ould separate ing couples from being divorced by 
The marriage law is superfluous in such proving diat they both desire it, might 
cases This is shewn by die fact that the very well intervene and divorce these 
proportion of childless divorces is much children from their parents At present, if 
larger than die proportion of divorces die Queen herself were to rescue some 
from all causes But it must not be for- unfortunate child from degradation and 
gotten that the interest of the children misery and place her m a respectable 
forms one of die most powerful argu- home, and some unmentionable pair of 
ments for divorce An unhappy house- blackguards claimed the child and proved 
hold is a bad nursery There is something that they were its father and mother, the 
to be said for the polygynous or poly- cluld would be given to them in the name 
androus household as a school for chil- of the sancuty of the home and the 
dren children really do suffer from having holiness of parentage, after perpetrating 
too few parents this is why uncles and which crime, the law would calmly send 
aunts and tutors and governesses are often an education officer to take the child out 
so good for children But it is just the of the parents’ hands several hours a day 
polygamous household which our mar- in the snll more sacred name of compul- 
nage law allows to be broken up, and sory education (Of course what would 
which, as we have seen, is not possible really happen would be that the couple 
as a typical institution in a democratic would blackmail the Queen for their con- 
country where die numbers of the sexes sent to the salvation of the child, unless, 
are about equal Therefore polygyny and mdeed, a hint from a pohee inspector con- 
polyandry as a means of educating chil- vinced them that bad characters cannot 
dren fall to the ground, and with them, always rely on pedantically constitutional 
I think, must go the opinion which has treatment when they come into conflict 
been expressed by Gladstone and others, with persons in high station ) 
that an extension of divorce, whilst ad- The truth is, not only must the bond 
mitting many new grounds for it, might between man and wife be made subject to 
exclude the ground of adultery There are, a reasonable consideration of the welfare 
however, clearly many things that make of the parties concerned and of the corn- 
some of our domestic interiors htde pn- mumty, but the whole family bond as 

c 2 
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well The theory that the wife is the pro- 
perty of the husband or the husband of 
the wife is not a whit less abhorrent and 
mischievous than the theory that the child 
IS the property of the parent. Parental 
bondage will go the way of conjugal 
bondage indeed the order of reform 
should rather be put the other way about; 
for the helplessness of children has al- 
ready compelled the State to intervene 
between parent and child more than be- 
tween husband and wife If you pay less 
than ^^40 a year rent, you will sometimes 
feel tempted to say to the vaccination 
officer, the school attendance officer, and 
the samtary inspector “Is this child mine 
or yours^” The answer is that as tlie child 
IS a vital part of the nation, the nation can- 
not afford to leave it at the irresponsible 
disposal of any individual or couple of 
individuals as a mere small parcel of pri- 
vate property. The only sohd ground that 
the parent can take is liiat as the State, m 
spite of Its imposing name, can, when aU 
is said, do nothing with the child except 
place It in the charge of some human 
being or another, the parent is no worse 
a custodian than a stranger And though 
this proposition may seem highly ques- 
tion^le at first sight to those who imagine 
that only parents spoil children, yet those 
who realize that children are as often 
spoilt by seventy and coldness as by in- 
dulgence, and that the notion that natu- 
ral parents are any worse than adopted 
parents is probably as complete an illusion 
as the notion that they are any better, see 
no senous hkehhood that State action will 
detach children from their parents more 
than It does at present nay, it is even 
likely that the present system of taking 
the children out of the parents’ hands and 
having the parental duty performed by 
officials, will, as poverty and ignorance 
become die exception instead of the rule, 
give way to the system of simply re- 
qumng certain results, begmmng with 
die baby’s weight and endmg perhaps 


With some sort of practical arts degree, 
but leaving parents and children to aclueve 
the results as they best may. Such free- 
dom IS, of course, impossible in our pre- 
sent poverty-stncken circumstances As 
long as the masses of our people are too 
poor to be good parents or good anything 
else except beasts of burden, it is no use 
requiring much more from them but hew- 
ing of wood and drawing of water what- 
ever IS to be done must be done^r them, 
mostly, alas • by people whose supenonty 
is merely technical. Until we abolish 
poverty it is impossible to push rational 
measures of any kind very far the wolf a" 
the door will compel us to hve in a stat 
of siege and to do everything by a bureau 
cratic martial law that would be quit 
unnecessary and indeed intolerable in ; 
prosperous commumty. But, however w< 
setde the question, we must make dn 
parent justify lus custody of the child eX' 
acdy as we should make a stranger justify 
It. If a family is not achieving the pur- 
poses of a family it should be dissolvec 
just as a mamage should when it, too, u 
not achieving the purposes of marriage 
The notion that there is or ever can be 
anything magical and inviolable in the 
legal relations of domesticity, and thf 
curious confusion of ideas which makes 
some of our bishops imagine that in the 
phrase “Whom God hath joined,” die 
word God means the district registrar or 
the Reverend John Smith or Wdham 
Jones, must be got nd of Means of break- 
ing up undesirable famihes are as neces- 
sary to the preservation of the family as 
means of dissolving imdesirable marriages 
are to the preservation of marriage If our 
domestic laws are kept so inhuman diat 
they at last provoke a furious general in- 
surrection against them as they already 
provoke many private ones, we shall m a 
very hteral sense empty the baby out wi 
the bath by abohshing an insdtutioti 
which needs nothing more than a ht 0 
obvious and easy rationahzing to make it 
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notouK })Trmlc‘:sbiitcomrortnble,lionor- 
nblc, and useful 

TUI COST or Dl\ORCn 

But plcn':e do not imagine that the evils 
oi indissoluble marriage can be cured by 
dn orce law s administered on our present 
plan The \cr) cheapest undefended 
dn orcc, even when conducted by a 
solicitor for its own sake and that of 
humanity, costs at least out-of-pocket 
expenses To a client on business terms it 
costs about three times as much Until 
di\ orcc IS as cheap as marnage, mamage 
will remain indissoluble for all except the 
handful of people to v'liom £ioo is a 
procurable sum For the enormous ma- 
)ont) of us there is no difTcrcncc in this 
respect between a hundred and a quad- 
rillion Dn orce is the one thing you may 
not sue for tn forma pauperis 

Let me, then, recommend as follows 

I. Make dnorcc as easy, as cheap, and 
as pnvatc as mamage 

2 Grant divorce at die request of 
cither party, w'hcthcr the other consents 
or not, and admit no otlicr ground dian 
die request, wduch should be made with- 
out stating any reasons 

3 Confine the power of" dissolving 
mamage for misconduct to die State act- 
ing on the petition of the king’s proctor 
or odicr suitable functionary, who may, 
however, be moved by either party to 
intervene m ordinary request cases, not 
to prevent the divorce taking place, but 
to enforce alimony if it be refused and the 
case IS one which needs it 

4 Make it impossible for mamage 
to be used as a punishment as it is at 
present Send the husband and wife to 
penal servitude if you disapprove of 
their conduct and want to pumsh them, 
but do not send them back to perpetual 
wedlock 

5 If, on the other hand, you think a 
couple perfectly innocent and well con- 
ducted, do not condemn them also toper- 
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pctual wedlock against their wills, thereby 
making the treatment of what you con- 
sider innocence on bodi sides tlie same as 
the treatment of w'hat you consider guilt 
on both sides 

6 Place the work of a wife and mother 
on the same footing as other work that 
IS, on die footing of labor w^orthy of its 
lure, and provide for unemployment m 
It exactly as for unemployment m ship- 
building or any odier recognized bread- 
wnnning trade 

7 And take and deal with all the con- 
sequences of these acts of justice instead 
of letting yourself be fnghtened out of 
reason and good sense by fear of con- 
sequences We must finally adapt our 
insutuuons to human nature In the long 
run our present plan of trying to force 
human nature into a mould of existing 
abuses, superstitions, and corrupt in- 
terests, produces the explosive forces that 
wueck civilization. 

8 Never forget that if you leave your 
law to judges and your religion to bishops 
you will presendy find yourself wnthout 
either law or religion If you doubt this, 
ask any decent judge or bishop Do not 
ask somebody who does not know what 
a judge is, or what a bishop is, or what the 
law IS, or what religion is In other words, 
do not ask your newspaper Joumahsts 
are too poorly paid m diis country to 
know anything that is fit for publication 

CONCLUSIONS 

To sum up, we have to depend on the 
solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment, probably on the pnnciples laid 
down in the Minonty Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law, to make 
the sexual relations between men and 
women decent and honorable by mak- 
ing women economically independent of 
men, and (in the younger son section of 
the upper classes) men economically in- 
dependent of women We also have to 
bnng ourselves into line with the rest of 
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Protestantcivilizationbyprovidmgmeans 
for dissoh mg all unhappy, improper, and 
inconvenient marnages And, as it is our 
cautious custom to lag behind the rest of 
the v'orld to see how their experiments in 
reform turn out before venturing our- 
selves, and tlien take advantage of their 
expenence to get ahead of them, we 
should recognize diat the ancient system 
of specifying grounds for divorce, such 
as adultery, cruelty, drunkenness, felony, 
insamty, vagrancy, neglect to provide for 
wife and children, desertion, public de- 
famation, violent temper, religious hetero- 
doxy, contagious disease, outrages, indig- 
nmes, personal abuse, “mental angmsh,” 
conduct rendenng life burdensome, and 
so forth (all these are examples from some 
code actually in force at present), is a mis- 
take, because the only effect of compelling 
people to plead and prove misconduct 
is that cases are manufactured and clean 
linen purposely smirched and washed in 
public, to the great distress and disgrace 
of innocent children and relatives, whilst 
the grounds have at the same time to be 
made so general that any sort of human 
conduct may be brought within them by 
a little special pleading and a little mental 
rcscr\ation on the part of vitncsses ex- 
amined on oath When it comes to “con- 
duct rendering life burdensome,” it is 
clear tliat no marriage is any longer in- 
di'^'^olublc, and ilic sensible thing to do 
then IS to grant dnorce whenever it is 
dcbirtd, without asking wk}. 


Postscript 1933. A fashion has set in 
among the tlieatre critics of declaring tliat 
Getting Married, and by imphcation its 
preface, are obsolete because all the gnev- 
ances and difficulties pointed out in them 
have been removed by recent legislation. 
This IS a striking example of the delusion 
of progress wluch saves us from despair 
The sole change made in our marriage 
laws Since the Marned kVomen’s Property 
Act created serious male grievances wntli 
one hand w^hilst abohshing some gross 
female ones wntli the otlier, is tliat by 
wdiich a wnfe can now obtain a divorce 
just as a husband can for adultery alone, 
instead of having to prove cruelty and 
desertion as well In every otlier respect 
British marriage is wkat it w^as w hen the 
play w'^as v/ritten tliat is, so monstrous!} 
unreasonable that it is sustained only b’y 
tile fact that in most marnages tlie couples, 
being Ignorant of the law, do not rcalire 
tile risks they are runmng, and seldom 
find them out later on because tlie unbear- 
ably hard cases are exceptional Mcan- 
wdule m countries wdiere marriages can 
be dissolved at the demand of eitlicrpart} 
witliout delay or serious expense, subject 
only to pro\nsion for tlie children, so that 
diere is no longer any excuse for illicit 
and dissolute relauons, public opinion 
on questions of sexual behavior is stcmCi 
than wnth us, and none of the disastrous 
consequences of unimpeded divorce pn' 
dieted by our upholders of indissohib - 
marriage arc complained of. 
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TRAILING CLOUDS OF GLORY 

Childhood IS a stage in the process of 
that continual remanufacture of the Life 
Stuff by. which the human race is per- 
petuated The Life Force either will not 
or cannot achieve immortality except in 
very low organisms indeed it is by no 
means ascertained that even the amoeba 
IS immortal. Human beings visibly wear 
out, though they last longer tlian their 
friends the dogs Turdes, parrots, and 
elephants are believed to be capable 
of outliving the memory of the oldest 
human inhabitant But the fact that new 
ones are born conclusively proves that 
they are not immortal Do away with 
death and you do away with the need 
for birdi in fact if you went on breeding, 
you would finally have to kill old people 
to make room for young ones. 

Now death is not necessanly a failure 
of energy on die part of the Life Force. 
People with no imagination try to make 
things which will last for ever, and even 
want to live for ever themselves But the 
intelligently imaginative man knows very 
well that it is waste of labor to make a 
machine that will last ten years, because 
It will probably be superseded in half that 
time by an improved machine answenng 
the same purpose He also knows diat 
if some devil were to convince us that 
our dream of personal immortality is 
no dream but a hard fact, such a shnek 
of despair would go up from die human 
race as no other conceivable horror 
could provoke With all our perverse 
nonsense as to John Smith living for 
a thousand million eons and for ever 
after, we die voluntarily, knovnng that 
It IS time for us to be scrapped, to be 
rcmanufactured, to come back, as Words- ! 


worth divined, trailing ever bnghtemng 
clouds of glory We must all be bom 
again, and yet again and again We 
should like to live a little longer just as 
we should like ^ 5 ° that is, we should 
take It if we could get it for nothing, but 
that sort of idle liking is not will It is 
amazing — considenng the way we talk 
— how little a man will do to get £<)0 
all the A 50 notes I have ever known of 
have been more easily earned than a 
labonous sixpence, but die difficulty of 
inducing a man to make any senous effort 
to obtain £<yO is nothing to the difficulty 
of inducing him to make a serious effort 
to keep alive The moment he sees death 
approach, he gets into bed and sends for 
a doctor He knows very well at die back 
of his conscience that he is rather a poor 
job and had better be remanufactured 
He knows diat his death will make room 
for a birth, and he hopes that it will be 
a birth of something that he aspired to 
be and fell short of He knows that it is 
through death and rebirdi diat this cor- 
ruptible shall become incorruptible, and 
diis mortal put on immortality Practise 
as you will on his ignorance, his fears, 
and his imaginauon with bnbes of para- 
dises and threats of hells, there is only 
one belief that can rob deadi of its sting 
and die grave of its victory, and tliat 
IS the belief that we can lay do-un the 
burden of our wretclicd little makeshift 
individualities for ever at each lift to- 
wards die goal of evolution, vdiich can 
only be a being that cannot be improved 
upon After all, uhat man is capable of 
the insane self-conceit of bclie% me iliat 
an eternity of himself vould be tolerable 
even to himself^ Those v ho try to behc . e 
It postulate that they shall be made per- 
fect first But if }0U male me perfect I 
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shall no longer be myself, nor it be 
possible for me to concen e my present 
imperfections (and -^hat I cannot con- 
cei\e I cannot remember), so that you 
may just as "v, ell give me a new name and 
face the fact tliat I am a new person and 
that tlie old Bernard Shaw is as dead as 
mutton. Thus, oddly enough, tlie con- 
\enuonal belief in the matter comes to 
tlus diat if you vish to h\ e for e^ er you 
must be vicked enough to be irretriev- 
ably damned, since the saved are no 
longer v hat they were, and in hell alone 
do people retain tlieir sinful nature- tliat 
is to say, tlieir mdmduality And this 
sort of hell, however convement as a 
means of mumidaung persons who have 
pracncally no honor and no consaence, 
is not a fact Death is for many of us the 
gate of hell, but v e are inside on tlie v^y 
out, not outside on tlie way in Therefore 
let us gue up telling one another idle 
stones, and rejoice in death as ve rejoice 
in birth, for v ithout deadi we cannot be 
bom again, and the man v ho does not w ish 
to be born againand born betteris fit only 
to represent die City of London m Parlia- 
ment, or perhaps the university of Oxford 


sented me with a Bible vidi a gilt clasp 
and edges, larger dian the Bibles similar!} 
presented to my sisters, because my sex 
enuded me to a heavner article I must 
have seen that lady at least four times m 
the tventy years follovmg. She never 
alluded to my salvation m any vav 
People occasionally ask me to act as god- 
father to their children vidi a levitv 
which convinces me that they have not 
the famtest notion that it inv olv^es am - 
thing more dian calhng the helpless child 
George Bernard, widiout regard to the 
possibihty that it may grow up in the 
hv’’eliest abhorrence of my notions 

A person vith a turn for logic might 
argue that if God is the Father of all men, 
and if the cluld is father to the man, it 
follows that the true representative ot 
God at the chnstemng is the child itself 
But such posers are unpopular, because 
they imply that our litde customs, or, as 
we often call them, our religion, mean 
something, or must ongmally hav e meant 
somedung, and diat v e understand and 
believe that somedung. 

Howev^er, my business is not to make 
confusion vorse confounded, but to 
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their children Thus there are checks on 
child slavery which do not exist, or are 
less powerful, in the case of manual and 
industnaf slavery Sensationally bad cases 
fall into two classes, which are really the 
same class namely, the children whose 
parents are excessively addicted to the 
sensual luxury of petting children, and 
the children whose parents are excess- 
ively addicted to the sensual luxury of 
physically torturing them There is a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children which has effectually made 
an end of our belief that mothers are any 
more to be trusted than stepmothers, or 
fathers than slave-drivers And there is 
a growing body of law designed to pre- 
vent parents from using their children 
rutlilessly to make money for the house- 
hold Such legislation has always been 
furiously resisted by tlie parents, even 
when the horrors of factory slavery were 
at their worst, and the extension of such 
legislation at present would be impossible 
if It were not that the parents affected by 
It cannot control a ma)ority of votes in 
Parliament In domestic life a great deal 
of service is done by children, the girls 
acting as nursemaids and general ser- 
vants, and the lads as errand boys In 
the country both boys and girls do a 
substantial share of farm labor. This is 
why It IS necessary to coerce poor parents 
to send their children to school, though 
in the relatively small class which keeps 
plenty of servants it is impossible to 
induce parents to keep their children at 
home instead of paying schoolmasters 
to take them off their hands 

It appears then that the bond of affec- 
tion between parents and children does 
not save children from the slavery that 
denial of nghts involves in adult politi- 
cal relations It sometimes intensifies it, 
sometimes mitigates it, but on tlie whole 
children and parents confront one an- 
other as two classes in whicli all the 
political power is on one side, and the 


results are not at all unlike what they 
would be if there were no immediate 
consanguinity between them, and one 
were white and the other black, or one 
enfranchised and the other disenfran- 
chised, or one ranked as gentle and the 
other simple Not that Nature counts for 
nothing in the case and political nghts for 
everything Butademal ofpoliticalnghts, 
and the resultant dehvery of one class 
mto the mastery of another, affects them 
relations so extensively and profoundly 
that It IS impossible to ascertain what the 
real natural relations of the two classes are 
until this pohncal relation is abolished. 

WHAT IS A CHILD ^ 

An expenment A fresh attempt to 
produce the just man made perfect that 
IS, to make humamty divine And you 
will vmate the experiment if you make 
the slightest attempt to abort it into some 
fancy figure of your own for example, 
your notion of a good man or a womanly 
woman If you treat it as a little wild 
beast to be tamed, or as a pet to be played 
with, or even as a means to save you 
trouble and to make money for you (and 
these are our commonest ways), it may 
fight Its way through in spite of you and 
save Its soul alive, for all its instincts 
will resist you, and possibly be strengtli- 
ened in the resistance, but if you begin 
with Its own holiest aspirations, and 
suborn them for your own purposes, then 
there is hardly any limit to tlie mischief 
you may do Swear at a child, throw your 
boots at It, send it flying from die room 
with a cuff or a kick, and the experience 
will be as instructive to die child as a 
difficulty with a short-tempered dog or 
a bull Francis Place tells us diat his 
fadier alv^ys struck liis children when 
he found one witlun his reach The effect 
on the young Places seems to ha\ e been 
simply to make them keep out of ihcir 
fadier’s way, which was no doubt v hat 
he desired, as far as he desired anjahing 
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at all. Francis records the habit without 
bitterness, having reason to thank his 
stars that his father respected the inside 
of his head whilst cuffing the outside 
of It; and tins made it easy for Francis 
to do yeoman’s service to his country 
as that rare and admirable thing, a Free- 
thinker: tile only sort of thinker,! may re- 
mark, whose dioughts, and consequently 
whose religious convictions, command 
any respect. 

Now Air Place, senior, would be de- 
scribed by many as a bad fatlrer; and I do 
not contend tliat he was a conspicuously 
good one. But as compared with the 
conventional good father who deliber- 
ately imposes himself on his son as a god, 
who takes advantage of childish credu- 
lity and parent worship to persuade his 
son that what he approves of is right 
and what he disapproves of is wrong, 
V ho imposes a corresponding conduct on 
the child by a system of prohibitions 
and penalties, rewards and eulogies, for 
which he claims dmne sanction* com- 
pared to this sort of abortionist and 
monster maker, I say. Place appears 
almost as a Providence. Not that it is 
possible to live with children any more 
than v'lth grown-up people witliout im- 
posing rules of conduct on them. There 
IS a point at which cvcty person with 
human ncrv'cs has to say to a child “Stop 
th It noise ” But suppose the child asks 

lu ' riicrc arc various ansvers in use 


affectionate sympadiy (if it has any), or 
It may run to forcible expulsion from die 
room with plenty of unnecessary vio- 
lence, but the principle is the same diere 
are no false pretences involved the child 
learns in a straightforward way diat it 
does not pay to be inconsiderate Also, 
perhaps, that Mamma, who made die 
child learn the Sermon on the Mount, is 
not really a Christian. 

THE SIN OF NADAB AND ABIHU 

But there is another sort of answer in 
wide use which is neither straightforward, 
instructive, nor harmless. In its simplest 
form It substitutes for “Stop tliat noise,’ 
“Dont be naughty,” which means that the 
child, instead of annoying you by a per- 
fectly healdiy and natural infantile proced- 
ure, IS offending God This is a blasphem- 
ous he, and the fact that it is on the lips of 
every nurserymaid does not excuse it in 
the least Dickens tells us of a nurser)'- 
maid who elaborated it into “If you do 
that, angels wont never love you ” I re- 
member a servant who used to tell me that 
if I were not good, by which she meant if 
I did not behave with a single eye to her 
personal convenience, the cock would 
come down the chimney. Less imagina- 
tive but equally dishonest people told 
me I should go to hell if I did not make 
myself agreeable to them Bodily vio- 
lenee, provided it be the hasty expression 
of normal provoked resentment and not 
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pr ■'icciui nre tlin'-c who clc\otc them- 
'-cKe* to the \cr\ mischic\oiis and caicl 
vttr* ('faho rnon whieh i-; called hnn^ing 
I’O 1 cl'ild in the wi) it should go Now 
lnow,s the way a child siiould 
<.o .vM tiiL wa\> docovcrcd so far lead 
to tiic horrors of our existing ci\ili/a- 
t'O'is. dc'scnbcd quite justifiably b} 
Ivi’sJ tn as heaps of ngoni/mg Juiman 
!0.- s^nmehng with one anoihcr 
for 'craps of food Pious fraud is an 
at.unpi to pervert that divine mjsten* 
c’ilcvl the child’s conscience into an 
irotn'U'tnt of our ovai coincnicncc, and 
to i'*.j that wonderful and terrible power 
called Sip'Ut to grind our own axe. It is 
thi. sj.i n{ ‘-n.aling fire from the altar a 
“•I 1 ■'o impudtntK practised by popes, 
parents, Tud pedagogues, that one can 
InrdK expect ihc nurscr\’maids to see 
an. harm in stealing a few cinders v'hcn 
thcN arc wornted 

Into the blaclest depths of this viola- 
tion of children's souls one can hardly 
bear to looh, for here v'c find pious 
fr^ud inasl ing the violation of the body 
bv obveene cruclf} Any parent or school 
teacher a ho talcs a secret and abomin- 
al)lc delight in torture is allow'cd to lay 
traps into which ever)'' child must fall, 
and then beat it to his or her heart’s con- 
tent A gentleman once wrote to me and 
said, w'lth an obvious conviction tliat 
he was being most reasonable and Iiigh- 
rnmded, that tlic only thing lie beat 
bis children for vns failure in perfect 
obedience and perfect truthfulness On 
these virtues, he said, he must insist As 
one of them is not a virtue at all, and the 
Ollier is the attribute of a god, one can 
imagine v'bat the lives of this gentleman’s 
children would have been if it had been 
possible for liim to live down to his 
monstrous and foolish pretensions And 
yet he might have wntten his letter to 
The Times (he very nearly did, by the 
way) without incurring any danger of 
being removed to an asylum, or even 


losing bis reputation for taking a very 
proper view of liis parental duties And 
at least It was not a trivial view', nor an 
ill meant one It was much more respect- 
able than the general consensus of opinion 
that if a school teacher can devize a ques- 
tion a child cannot answ'er, or overhear 
it calling omega omcega, he or she may 
beat the child viciously. Only, tlie 
cniclty must be wJiitewashed by a moral 
excuse, and a pretence of reluctance 
It must be for the child’s good The 
assailant must say “This hurts me more 
than It hurts you ’’ There must be hypo- 
ensy as well as cruelty. The injury to the 
child would be far less if the voluptuary 
said frankly “I beat you because I like 
beating you, and I shall do it whenever 
I can contrive an excuse for it ” But to 
represent this detestable lust to die child 
I as Divine wrath, and the cruelty as the 
beneficent act of God, which is exactly 
what all our doggers do, is to add to the 
torture of the body, out of winch die 
dogger at least gets some pleasure, die 
maiming and blinding of the child’s soul, 
wdncli can bring nodnng but horror to 
anyone 

THE MANUrACTURE OF MONSTERS 

Tins industry is by no means peculiar 
to China The Chinese (they say) make 
pliysical monsters We revile them for it 
and proceed to make moral monsters of 
our own children The most excusable 
parents are those who try to correct their 
own faults in dieir offspring The parent 
who says to Ins child “I am one of the suc- 
cesses of the Almighty therefore imitate 
me in every particular or I will have the skin 
off your back” (a quite common attitude) 
is a much more ^surd figure than the man 
who, with a pipe in his mouth, dirashes 
Ins boy for smoking If you must hold 
yourself up to your children as an object 
lesson (which is not at all necessary), 
hold yourself up as a warning and not as 
an example But you had much better 
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allya'^k hetlicr cliilcircnare to be allowed 
to do hat they like Tlic best reply is 
to ask whether adults arc to be allow'ed 
to do what the) like The tw'o eases arc 
the same The adult who is nasty is not 
allowed to do what he likes, neither can 
the child w ho likes to be nasty There is 
no didercncc m principle betw'ccn the 
rights of a child and iliose of an adult 
the difference in their eases is one of cir- 
cumstance An adult is not supposed to 
be punished except by process of law', 
nor, w hen he is so punished, is the person 
whom he has injured allow'cd to act as 
judge, jury, and executioner It is true 
dial employers do act in this way every 
day to their workpeople, but this is not 
a justified and intended part of the situa- 
tion It IS an abuse of Capitalism w'hich 
nobod) defends m pnnciple As betw'een 
child and parent or nurse it is not argued 
about, because It is inevitable You cannot 
liold an impartial judicial inquiry every 
time a child misbehaves itself To allow 
the child to misbehave w'lthout instantly 
making it unpleasantly conscious of the 
fact W'ould be to spoil it The adult has 
therefore to take action of some sort with 
nothing but his conscience to shield the 
child from injusuce or unkindness The 
action may be a torrent of scolding cul- 
minating in a furious smack causing 
terror and pain, or it may be a remon- 
strance causing remorse, or it may be a 
sarcasm causing shame and humiliation, 
or It may be a sermon causing tlie child 
to believe that it is a little reprobate on 
the road to hell The child has no defence 
in any case except the kindness and con- 
science of the adult, and tlie adult had 
better not forget this, for it involves a 
heavy responsibility 

And now comes our difficulty. The 
responsibihty, being so heavy, cannot 
be discharged by persons of feeble char- 
acter or intelligence And yet people of 
high character and intelligence cannot 
be plagued with the care of children A 


child is a restless, noisy little animal, with 
an insatiable appetite for knowledge, and 
consequently a maddening persistence 
m asking questions If the child is to 
remain in the room witli a highly in- 
telligent and sensitive adult, it must be 
told, and if necessary forced, to sit still 
and not speak, which is injurious to 
Its liealth, unnatural, unjust, and there- 
fore cruel and selfish beyond toleration 
Consequently the highly intelligent and 
sensitive adult hands the child over 
to a nurserymaid who has no nerves 
and can therefore stand more noise, but 
W'ho has also no scruples, and may 
therefore be very bad company for the 
child 

Here we have come to the central fact 
of die question a fact nobody avows, 
which is yet the true explanation of the 
monstrous system of child impnsonment 
and torture which we disgmse under such 
hypocnsies as education, training, forma- 
tion of character and the rest of it This 
fact is simply that a child is a nuisance 
to a grown-up person What is more, 
die nuisance becomes more and more 
intolerable as the grown-up person be- 
comes more cultivated, more sensitive, 
and more deeply engaged in the highest 
methods of adult work The child at 
play IS noisy and ought to be noisy Sir 
Isaac Newton at work is quiet and ought 
to be quiet And the child should spend 
most of Its time at play, whilst the adult 
should spend most of his time at work 
I am not now wnting on behalf of 
persons who coddle themselves into a 
ndiculous condition of nervous feeble- 
ness, and at last imagine themselves un- 
able to work under conditions of busde 
which to healdiy people are cheerful and 
Stimulating I am sure that if people had 
to choose between living where the noise 
of children never stopped and where it 
was never heard, all the goodnatured and 
sound people would prefer the incessant 
noise to the incessant silence But that 
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choice IS not thrust upon us by the nature 
of things There is no reason why chil- 
dren and adults should not see just as 
much of one another as is good for them, 
no more and no less Even at present you 
are not compelled to choose between 
sending your child to a boarding school 
(which means getting nd of it altogether 
on more or less hypocntical pretences) 
and keeping it continually at home Most 
working folk today either send their 
children to day schools or turn them out 
of doors. This solves the problem for 
the parents It does not solve it for the 
children, any more than the tethering of 
a goat m a held or the chasing of an un- 
licensed dog into die streets solves it for 
the goat or the dog, but it shews that in 
no class are people willing to endure the 
society of their children, and conse- 
quently that It is an error to believe that 
the family provides children with edify- 
ing adult society, or that the family is a 
social umt The family is in that, as in 
so many other respects, a humbug Old 
people and young people cannot walk 
at the same pace without distress and 
final loss of health to one of the parties 
When they are sitting indoors they can- 
not endure the same degrees of tempera- 
ture and the same supphes of fresh air 
Even if the mam factors of noise, rest- 
lessness, and inquisitiveness are left out 
of account, children can stand with in- 
difference sights, sounds, smells, and 
disorders diat would make an adult of 
fifty utterly miserable, whilst on the 
otlier hand such adults find a tranquil 
happiness m conditions which to chil- 
dren mean unspeakable boredom And 
since our system is nevertlieless to pack 
tliem all into tlie same house and pretend 
tliat tliey are happy, and that this particu- 
lar sort of happiness is the foundation 
of virtue, It IS found that m discussing 
family life we never speak of acmal adults 
or actual cluldren, or of realmes of any 
sort, but always of ideals such as Tlie 


Home, a Mother’s Influence, a Father’s 
Care, Fihal Piety, Duty, Affection, 
Family Life, etc etc , which are no doubt 
very comforting phrases, but which beg 
the question of what a home and a 
mother’s influence and a father’s care and 
so forth really come to in practice How 
many hours a week of the time when his 
children are out of bed does tlie ordinary 
bread-wmmng father spend in the com- 
pany of his children or even in the same 
building with them^ The home may be 
a thieves’ kitchen, the mother a procuress, 
the father a violent drunkard, or die 
mother and father may be fasluonable 
people who see their children three or 
four times a year dunng the hohdays, 
and tlien not oftener than they can help, 
hving meanwhile in daily and intimate 
contact witli their valets and lady’s-maids, 
whose influence and care are often 
dominant in the household Affection, 
as distinguished from simple kindhness, 
may or may not exist- when it does, it 
either depends on quahties in the parties 
that would produce it equally if they 
were of no km to one anotlier, or it is 
a more or less morbid survival of die 
nursing passion, for affection between 
adults (if they are really adult in mind 
and not merely grown-up children) and 
creatures so relatively selfish and cruel 
as children necessanly are without know- 
ing it or meamng it, cannot be called 
natural m fact the evidence shew^s that 
It IS easier to love the company of a dog 
than of a commonplace child between 
the ages of six and die begmmngs of con- 
trolled maturity, for W'^omen who cannot 
bear to be separated from their pet dogs 
send their children to boarding schools 
cheerfully They may say and even be- 
lieve diat m allowing their children to 
leave home they are sacrificing diemselves 
for their children’s good, but there are 
very few pet dogs who would not be tlic 
better for a month or tw'^o spent else- 
where dian in a lady’s lap or roasting on 
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a drawing-room hearthrug Besides, to 
allege that children are better continually 
a^'ay from liome is to give up the whole 
popular sentimental theory of the family, 
yet the dogs are kept and the children are 
banished 

CHILD FANCIERS 

There is, however, a good deal of 
spurious family affection There is die 
clannishness that will make a dozen 
brothers and sisters who quarrel furi- 
ously among themselves close up their 
ranks and make common cause against 
a brother-m-law or a sister-in-law And 
dierc is a strong sense of property in 
children, which often makes mothers 
and fadiers bitterly jealous of allowing 
anyone else to interfere with their chil- 
dren, whom they may none the less treat 
very badly And there is an extremely 
dangerous craze for children which leads 
certain people to establish orphanages 
and baby farms and schools, seizing any 
pretext for filling dieir houses with 
children exactly as some eccentric old 
ladies and gentlemen fill dieirs widi cats. 
In such places the children are the victims 
of all the caprices of doting affection and 
all die excesses of lascivious cruelty Yet 
the people who have diis morbid craze 
seldom have any difficulty in finding 
victims Parents and guardians are so 
worried by children and so anxious to 
get nd of them that anyone who is willing 
to take them off their hands is welcomed 
and whitewashed The very people who 
read with indignation of Squeers and 
Creakle in the novels of Dickens are 
quite ready to hand over their own 
children to Squeers and Creakle, and to 
pretend that Squeers and Creakle are 
monsters of the past But read die auto- 
biography of Stanley the traveller, or sit 
in the company of men talking about 
dieir schooldays, and you will soon find 
that fiction, which must, if it is to be sold 
and read, stop short of being positively 


S3 

sickening, dare not tell the whole truth 
about the people to whom children are 
handed over on educational pretexts 
Not very long ago a schoolmaster in 
Ireland was murdered by his boys, and 
for reasons which were never made 
public It was at first decided not to 
prosecute the murderers Yet all these 
dogging schoolmasters and orphanage 
fiends and baby farmers are “lovers of 
children ” They are really child fanciers 
(like bird fanciers or dog fanciers) by 
irresistible natural predilection, never 
happy unless they are surrounded by 
their victims, and always certain to make 
tlieir living by accepting the custody of 
children, no matter how many alternative 
occupations may be available And bear 
in mind tliat they are only the extreme 
instances of what is commonly called 
natural affection, apparently because it 
is obviously unnatural 

The really natural feeling of adults for 
children in the long prosaic intervals 
between the moments of affectionate 
impulse IS just that feeling that leads 
them to avoid their care and constant 
company as a burden beyond beanng, 
and to pretend that the places they send 
them to are well conducted, benefiaal, 
and indispensable to the success of the 
children in after life The true cry of the 
kind modier after her little rosary of 
kisses IS “Run away, darling ” It is nicer 
than “Hold your noise, you young devilj 
or It will be the worse for you,” but 
fundamentally it means the same dung 
that if you compel an adult and a child 
to live in one another’s company either 
the adult or die child will be miserable 
There is nothing whatever unnatural 
or wrong or shocking in this fact, and 
there is no harm in it if only it be sen- 
sibly faced and provided for The mis- 
chief that It does at present is produced 
by our efforts to ignore it, or to smother 
It under a heap of sentimental lies and 
false pretences 
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CHILDHOOD AS A STATE OF SIN continually or even at all, 

jj r fewer are tough enough 

Uniortunately all this nonsense tends to nde roughshod over their children at 
to accumulate as we become more sym- home, 
pathetic. In many families it is still the 

custom to treat childhood frankly as a school 

state of sin, and impudently proclaim But please observe the hmitation "at 
the monstrous pnnciple that httle chil- home ” What private amateur parental 
dren should be seen and not heard, and enterpnse cannot do may be done ver}' 
to enforce a set of pnson rules designed effectively by organized professional 
so e y to make cohabitation with children enterprise m large institutions estabhslied 
as convenient as possible for adults, with- for the purpose. And it is to such pro- 
out tlie smallest regard for the interests, fessional enterpnse that parents hand 
^ immediate, of the chil- over their children when they can afford 

ren us system tends to produce a it. They send their children to school, 
tough, ratlier brutal, stupid, unscrupul- and there is, on the whole, nothing on 
ous class, with a fixed idea that all enjoy- earth intended for innocent people so 
ment consists in undetected sinmng, and hornble as a school To begin witli, it 
in certain phases of civihzation people is a pnson But it is in some respects 
o this kind are apt to get the upper hand more cruel than a prison In a prison, 
ot more ami^Je and conscientious races for instance, you are not forced to read 
and classes They have the ferocity of a books written by the warders and the 
chained dog, and are proud of it But the governor (who of course would not be 
end of It IS tliat they are always in chains, warders and governors if tlicy could 
even at the height of their military or write readable books), and beaten or 
political success tliey win everydiing on otherwise tormented if you cannot rc- 
randition tliat they arc afraid to enjoy it member their utterly unmemorable con- 
icir aM izations rest on intimidation, tents In the prison you are not forced 
V uc 1 IS so iwcessary to them that when to sit listening to turnkeys discoursing 
they cannot find anybody brave enough without charm or interest on subjeeb 
to mtimidatc them tlicy intimidate them- that they dont understand and dont care 
sc\cs an ive in a continual moral and about, and are therefore incapable of 
poliiical panic In the end they get found making you understand or care about 
out an u icd But that is not the point In a prison they may torture your body, 
that concerns us here, v Inch is, tliat tiiey but they do not torture your brains, and 
are in some respects better brought up they protect you against Molcnce and 
tiian ttie children of sentimental people outrage from your fcllow-prisoncrs In 
vho are alvnjs anxious and miserable a school you have none of these advan- 

itKlUt their duty to thtir clnlrlrpn nnrl tnrr^^ \\/„], > 
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tlie enforced attempt will make you 
loathe tlie sight of a book all the rest of 
your life With rmlhons of acres of woods 
and valleys and hills and wind and air and 
Birds and streams and fishes and all sorts 
of instrucuve and healthy things easily 
accessible, or with streets and shop win- 
dows and crowds and vehicles and all 
sorts of city delights at the door, you are 
forced to sit, not in a room with some 
human grace and comfort of furniture 
and decoration but in a stalled pound 
witli a lot of other children, beaten if you 
talk, beaten if you move, beaten if you 
cannot prove by answenng idiotic ques- 
tions that even when you escaped from 
the pound and from the eye of your 
gaoler you were sull agonizmg over his 
detestable sham books instead of danng 
to hve And your childish hatred of your 
gaoler and flogger is nothing to his adult 
hatred of you, for he is a slave forced to 
endure your society for his daily bread 
You have not even the satisfaction of 
knowing how you are tortunng him and 
how he loathes you, and you give your- 
self unnecessary pams to annoy him with 
furtive tncks and spiteful doing of for- 
bidden thmgs No wonder he is some- 
times provoked to fiendish outbursts of 
wrath No wonder men of downnght 
sense, like Dr Johnson, admit that under 
such circumstances children will not 
learn anything unless they are so cruelly 
beaten that they make desperate efforts 
to memonze words and phrases to escape 
flagellation It is a ghastly business, qmte 
beyond words, this schoohng 

And now I hear cnes of protest ansing 
all round First my own schoolmasters, 
or their ghosts, asking whether I was 
cruelly beaten at schooP No, but then 
I did not learn anythmg at school Dr 
Johnson’s schoolmaster presumably did 
care enough whether Sam learned any- 
thing to beat him savagely enough to 
force him to lame his mind — for John- 
son’s great mind was lamed — by learmng 


his lessons None of my schoolmasters 
really cared a rap (or perhaps it would be 
fairer to them to say that their employers 
did not care a rap and therefore did not 
give them the necessary caning powers) 
whether I learnt my lessons or not, pro- 
vided my father paid my schoohng bill, 
the collection of which was the real 
object of the school Consequently I did 
not learn my school lessons, having 
much more important ones in hand, with 
the result that I have not wasted my hfe 
tnflmg with literary fools in taverns as 
Johnson did when he should have been 
shakmg England with the thunder of his 
spint My schoohng did me a great deal 
of harm and no good whatever it was 
simply dragging a child’s soul through 
the dirt, but I escaped Squeers and 
Creakle just as I escaped Johnson and 
Carlyle And this is what happens to 
most of us We are not effectively 
coerced to learn we stave off pumsh- 
ment as far as we can by lymg and 
tnckery and guessing and using our wits, 
and when this does not suffice we sanbble 
impositions, or suffer extra impnson- 
ments — “keeping in” was the phrase in 
my time — or let a master strike us with 
a cane and fall back on our pnde at being 
able to bear it physically (he not being 
allowed to hit us too hard) to out- 
face the dishonor we should have been 
taught to die rather than endure And so 
idleness and worthlessness on the one 
hand and a pretence of coeraon on the 
other became a despicable routine If my 
schoolmasters had been really engaged 
in educating me instead of painfully earn- 
ing their bread by keepmg me from 
annoying my elders they would have 
turned me out of the school, telling me 
that I was thoroughly disloyal to it, that 
I had no intention of learmng, that I was 
mocking and distracting the boys who 
did wish to learn, that I was a liar and 
a shirker and a seditious little nuisance, 
and that nothmg could injure me in char- 
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acter and degrade their occupation more 
than allo-unng me (much less forcmg me) 
to remain m the school under such con- 
ditions. But in order to get expelled, it 
was necessary to commit a crime of such 
atroaty that the parents of the other boys 
would have threatened to remove their 
sons sooner than allow them to he school- 
fellows vath the dehnquent. I can re- 
member only one case in w^hich such a 
penalty was threatened; and in that case 
the culprit, a boarder, had kissed a house- 
maid, or possibly, being a handsome 
youth, been kissed by her. She did not 
kiss me; and nobody ever dreamt of 
expelhng me. The truth a boy meant 

]ust so much a year to the msutution. 
That w^as why he v^as kept there agamst 
his will. That was why he v^s kept there 
when his expulsion would have been an 
unspeakable rehef and benefit both to 
his teachers and himself. 

It may be argued that if the uncom- 
mercial attitude had been taken, and all 
the disloyal waters and idlers shevm 
sternly to the door, the school would not 
have been emptied, but filled. But so 
honest an attitude was impossible. The 
masters must have hated the school much 
more than the bo}rs did. Just as ^''ou 
cannot imprison a man without impnson- 
mg a w^der to see that he does not 
escape, the warder bemg tied to the 
prison as effectually by the fear of un- 
emplo}mient and starvation as the pnsoner 
is by the bolts and bars, so these poor 
schoolmasters, with their small salaries 1 
and large classes, w^ere as much prisoners 
as we w^ere, and much more responsible 
and anxious ones They could not impose 
the heroic attitude on then employers, 
nor would they have been able to obtam 
places as schoolmasters if then habits 
had been heroic. For the best of them 
then emplo}’ment was prowsional: they 
looked forward to escapmg from it into 
the pulpit. Tile ablest and most impatient 
of them w^ere often so irritated by the 


awkward, slow'-witted, slovenly bo^-s* 
that is, the ones that reqmred speaal 
consideration and patient treatment, that 
they vented their imtation on them ruth- 
lessly, nothing bemg easier tlian to entrap 
or bewilder such ahoy into giMng a pre- 
teivt for punishmg him. 

LIY SCHOLASTIC ACqUIRLMENTS 

The results, as far as I was concerned, 
were what might have been expected 
hi}'’ school made only the thinnest pre- 
tence of teachmg an}'thing but Latm and 
Greek When I went there as a ver} 
small boy I knew a good deal of Latin 
grammar w'hich I had been taught in a 
few'’ weeks pnvately by my uncle. Wlien 
I had been several years at school this 
same uncle exammed me and discoiered 
that the net result of my schoohng was 
that I had forgotten what he had taught 
me, and had learnt nothing else. To this 
day, though I can sail deckne a Latm 
noun and repeat some of the old para- 
digms in the old meaningless way, be- 
cause their rh}Thm sticks to me, I have 
never yet seen a Latm mscnption on a 
tomb that I could translate throughout 
Of Greek I can deapher perhaps the 
greater part of the Greek ^phabet In 
short, I am, as to classical education, 
another Shakespear. I can read French 
as easily as Enghsh; and imder pressure 
of necessity I can turn to account some 
scraps of German and a htde operatic 
Itahan, but these I was never taught at 
school. Instead, I was taught l}mg, dis- 
honourable submission to t}Tanny, dirty 
stones, a blasphemous habit of treating 
Io\e and maternity as obscene jokes, 
hopelessness, evasion, dension, coward- 
ice, and all the blackguard’s shrfo 
by which the cow'ard intunidates other 
cowards. And if I had been a boarder 
at an Enghsh pubhc school instead or 
a day boy at an Insh one, I migln 
have had to add to these, deeper shames 
sail. 
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SCHOOLMASTEnS OF GENIUS 

And now, if I have reduced die ghosts 
of my sclioolmasters to melancholy ac- 
Cjuicscence in all diis (which everybody 
who has been at an ordinary school mil 
rccogni7e as true), I have still to meet 
the much more sincere protests of die 
handful of people who have a natural 
genius for “bringing up” children I 
shall be asked widi kindly scorn wdiedier 
I have heard of Froebcl and Pestalozzi, 
w liedier I know' die w'ork that is being 
done by Miss Mason and the Dottoressa 
Montessori or, best of all as I dunk, the 
Eur\dimics School of Jacques Dalcroze 
at Hcllerau near Dresden Jacques Dal- 
croze, like Plato, believes in saturating his 
pupils wadi music They w'alk to music, 
play to music, w'ork to music, obey drill 
commands that w'ould bewalder a guards- 
man to music, dunk to music, live to 
music, get so clearheaded about music 
diat diey can move their several limbs 
each in a diHerent metre until diey be- 
come complicated living magazines of 
cross rhydims, and, wdiat is more, make 
music for others to do all these dungs 
to Stranger soil, diough Jacques Dal- 
croze, like all these great teachers, is die 
completcst of tyrants, knowing what is 
nght and that he must and will have the 
lesson just so or else break lus heart (not 
somebody else’s, observe), yet his school 
IS so fasanaong that every woman who 
sees It exclaims “Oh, why was I not 
taught like this!” and elderly gentlemen 
excitedly enrol themselves as students 
and distract classes of infants by their 
desperate endeavors to beat two in a bar 
with one hand and three widi the other, 
and start off on earnest walks round the 
room, taking two steps backward when- 
ever Monsieur Dalcroze calls out “Hop !” 
Oh yes I know all about these wonder- 
ful schools that you cannot keep children 
or even adults out of, and these teachers 
whom their pupils not only obey without 


coercion, but adore And if you will tell 
me roughly how many Masons and Mon- 
tessoris and Dalcrozes you think you 
can pick up in Europe for salanes of 
from thirty shillings to five pounds a 
w'eek, I Will estimate your chances of 
converting your millions of litde schol- 
astic hells into little scholastic heavens 
If you are a distressed gentlewoman 
starting to make a hving, you can still 
open a little school and you can easily 
buy a secondhand brass plate inscnbed 
Pestalozzian Institute and nail it to 
your door, tliough you have no more 
idea of who Pestalozzi was and what he 
advocated or how he did it than the 
manager of a hotel which began as a 
Hydropathic has of the water cure Or 
you can buy a cheaper plate inscnbed 
Kindergarten, and imagine, or leave 
otliers to imagine, that Froebel is the 
governing genius of your httle erkhe. 
No doubt the new brass plates are being 
inscnbed Montesson Institute, and wi2 
be used when the Dottoressa is no longer 
widi us by all the Mrs Pipchins and 
Wilfers throughout this unhappy land 
I will go further, and admit that the 
brass plates may not all be frauds I will 
tell you that one of my fnends was led 
to genmne love and considerable know- 
ledge of classical hterature by an Insh 
schoolmaster whom you would call a 
hedge schoolmaster (he would not be 
allowed to teach anything now) and that 
It took four years of Harrow to obliterate 
that knowledge and change the love into 
loathing Another fnend of nune who 
keeps a school m the suburbs, and who 
deeply deplores my “ prejudice against 
schoolmasters,” has offered to accept my 
challenge to tell his pupils that they are 
as free to get up and go out of the school 
at any moment as their parents are to get 
up and go out of a theatre where my 
plays are being performed Even among 
my own schoolmasters I can recollect 
a few whose classes interested me, and 
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whom I should certainly have pestered 
for information and instruction if I could 
have got into any decent human rela- 
tionship with them, and if they had not 
been compelled by their position to de- 
fend themselves as carefully agamst such 
advances as against furtive attempts to 
hurt them accidentally m the football 
field or smash then: hats with a clod from 
behind a wall But these rare cases actually 
do more harm than good, for they en- 
courage us to pretend that all school- 
masters are like that. Of what use is it 
to us that there are always somewhere 
two or three teachers of children whose 
specific gemus for then occupation tn- 
umphs over our tyrannous system and 
even finds m it its opportumty? For that 
matter, it is possibly if difficult, to find a 
solicitor, or even a judge, who has some 
notion of what law means, a doctor with 
a ghmmermg of saence, an officer who 
understands duty and disciplme, and a 
clergyman with an mkhng of rehgion, 
though there are nothmg like enough 
of them to go round. But even the few 
who, like Ibsen’s kirs Sohess, have "a 
gemus for musmg the souls of httle chil- 
dren” are like angels forced to work m 
prisons instead of m heavenj and even at 
that they are mosdy underpaid and de- 
spised. That fnend of mme who went 
from the hedge schoolmaster to Harrow 
once saw a schoolmaster rush from an 
elementary school m pursmt of a boy 
md strike him My fnend, not consider- 
ing that the unfortunate man was prob- 
ably goaded beyond endurance, smote 
the schoolmaster and blackened his eye 
The schoolmaster appealed to the law; 
and my fnend found himself waiting 
nervously m the Hammersmith Police 
Court to answer for his breach of the 
peace In his anxiety he asked a pohce 
officer what would happen to him. 

What did you do^” said the officer. “I 
e a man a black eye” said my fnend. 

Six pounds if he was a gentleman, two 


pounds if he wasnt,” said die constable. 

He was a schoolmaster” said my fnend 

Two pounds” said the officer; and trro 
pounds it vas The blood money ras 
paid cheerfully, and I have eier since 
advised elementar}^ schoolmasters to 
quahfy themselves in the art of self- 
defence, as the Bntish Constitution ex- 
presses our national estimate of them by 
allov^mg us to blacken three of their eyes 
for the same price as one of an ordm^ 
professional man. Hov/ many Froebels 
and Pestalozzis and kliss klasons and 
Doctoress klon lessons vrould you be 
hkely to get on these terms even if thev 
occurred much more frequently m nature 
than they actually do.^ 

No: I cannot be put off bv the neirs 
that our system would be perfect if it 
were worked by angels I do not admit 
it even at that, just as I do not admit that 
if the sky fell we should all catch larks 
But I do not propose to bother about a 
supply of specie genius which does not 
exist, and which, if it did exist, could 
operate only by’’ at once recognizing and 
estabhshing the nghts of children. 

WHAT WE DO NOT TEACH, AND WHt 

To my’’ mind, a glance at the subjects 
now taught m schools ought to con’vince 
any reasonable person that the object oi 
the lessons is to keep children out of 
mischief, and not to qualify* them fot 
their part in life as responsible citizens 
of a free State. It is not possible to mam- 
tarn freedom m any State, no matter hoxr 
perfect its ongmi constitution, unless 
its pubhely active citizens know a good 
deal of constitutional history’", la’^’j 
pohtical science, vuth its basis of eco- 
nomics If as much pains had been taken 
a century ago to make us all understand 
Ricardo’s law of rent as to learn our cate- 
chisms, the face of the world would ha^ e 
been changed for the better. But for that 
very reason the greatest care is taken to 
keep such henefiaally’’ subversive knov- 
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ledge from us, with the result that in 
pubhc life we are either place-hunters, 
anarchists, or sheep shepherded by 
twolves 

But It will be observed that these are 
highly controversial subjects Now no 
controversial subject can be taught dog- 
matically He who knows only the ofEaal 
side of a controversy knows less than 
nothing of its nature The abler a school- 
master IS, the more dangerous he is to 
ins pupils unless they have the fullest 
opportumty of heanng another equally 
able person do his utmost to shake his 
authonty and convict him of error 

At present such teaching is very un- 
popular It does not exist m schools, but 
every adult who denves his knowledge 
of pubhc affairs from the newspapers can 
take in, at the cost of an extra halfpenny, 
two papers of opposite politics Yet the 
ordinary man so dislikes having his mind 
unsettled, as he calls it, that he angnly 
refuses to allow a paper which dissents 
from his views to be brought into his 
house Even at his club he resents seeing 
It, and excludes it if it happens to run 
counter to the opimons of all the mem- 
bers The result is that his opimons are 
not worth considenng A churchman 
who never reads The Freethinker very 
soon has no more real religion than the 
atheist who never reads The Church 
Times The amtude is the same in both 
cases they want to hear nothing good 
of their enemies, consequently they re- 
main eneimes and suffer from bad blood 
all their hves, whereas men who know 
their opponents and understand their 
case, quite commonly respect and hke 
them, and always learn something from 
them 

Here, again, as at so many points, we 
come up against the abuse of schools to 
keep people in ignorance and error, so 
that they may be incapable of successful 
revolt against their industrial slavery 
The most important simple fundamental 


economic truth to impress on a child in 
complicated civilizations like ours is the 
truth that whoever consumes goods or 
services without produang by personal 
effort the equivalent of what he or she 
consumes, inflicts on the commumty 
preasely the same injury that a thief 
produces, and would, m any honest State, 
be treated as a thief, however full his or 
her pockets might be of money made 
by other people The nation that first 
teaches its children that truth, instead of 
flogging them if they discover it for 
themselves, may have to fight all the 
slaves of all the other nations to begin 
with, but It will beat them as easily as an 
unburdened man with his hands free and 
with all his energies in full play can beat 
an invahd who has to carry another 
invahd on his back 

This, however, is not an evil produced 
by the demal of children’s nghts, nor is 
It inherent in the nature of schools I 
mention it only because it would be folly 
to call for a reform of our schools with- 
out taking account of the corrupt resist- 
ance which awaits the reformer 

A word must also be said about the 
opposition to reform of the vested in- 
terest of the classical and coercive school- 
master He, poor wretch, has no other 
means of hvelihood, and reform would 
leave him as a workman is now left when 
he IS superseded by a machine He had 
therefore better do what he can to get 
the workman compensated, so as to 
make the public familiar with the idea 
of compensation before his own turn 
comes 

TABOO IN SCHOOLS 

The suppression of economic know- 
ledge, disastrous as it is, is quite in- 
telligible, Its corrupt motive being as 
clear as the motive of a burglar for con- 
cealing his jemmy from a policeman 
But the other great suppression in our 
schools, the suppression of the subject 
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of sex, IS a case of taboo. In mankind, the 
lower the type, and the less cultivated 
the mind, the less courage there is to face 
important subjects objectively The ablest 
and most highly cultivated people con- 
tinually discuss rehgion, politics, and sex. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
they discuss nothing else with fully 
awakened interest Commoner and less 
cultivated people, even when they form 
soaeties for discussion, make a rule that 
politics and religion are not to be men- 
tioned, and take it for granted that no 
decent person would attempt to discuss 
sex The three subjects are feared because 
they rouse the crude passions which call 
for funous gratification m murder and 
rapine at worst, and, at best, lead to 
quarrels and undesirable states of con- 
sciousness 

Even when this excuse of bad manners, 
ill temper, and brutishness (for that is 
what It comes to) compels us to accept 
It from those adults among whom pohu- 
cal and theological discussion does as a 
matter of fact lead to the drawing of 
kmves and pistols, and sex discussion 
leads to obscemty, it has no application 
to children except as an imperative reason 
for training them to respect other people’s 
opimons, and to insist on respect for 
their own in these as in other important 
matters which are equally dangerous for 
example, money. Auid m any case there 
are decisive reasons, superior, hke the 
reasons for suspending conventional reti- 
cences between doctor and patient, to 
all considerations of mere decorum, for 
giving proper instruction m the facts of 
sex Those who object to it (not counting 
coarse people who thoughtlessly seize 
every opportumty of affecting and parad- 
ing a fictitious delicacy) are, in effect, 
advocating ignorance as a safeguard 
against precocity If ignorance were 
practicable there would be something 
to be said for it up to the age at which 
Ignorance is a danger instead of a safe- 


guard. Even as it is, it seems undesirable 
that any special emphasis should be 
given to the subject, whether by way of 
delicacy and poetry or too impressiire 
warning But the plain fact is that in re- 
fusing to allow the child to be taught by 
qualified unrelated elders (the parents 
shnnk from the lesson, even when they 
are otherwise qualified, because their own 
relation to the child makes the subject 
impossible between them) we are vimi- 
ally arranging to have our children 
taught by other children in guilty secrets 
and unclean jests And that settles tlie 
question for all sensible people. 

The dogmatic objection, the sheer in- 
stinctive taboo which rules the subject 
out altogether as indecent, has no age 
limit. It means that at no matter wdiat 
age a woman consents to a proposal of 
marnage, she should do so in ignorance 
of the relation she is undertaking When 
this actually happens (and apparently it 
does happen oftener than would seem 
possible) a horrible fraud is being prac- 
tised on both the man and the wmman He 
is led to believe tliat she knows what 
she is promising, and that he is in no 
danger of finding himself bound to a 
woman to whom he is eugemcally anti- 
pathetic. She contemplates nothing but 
such affectionate relations as may exist 
between her and her nearest kinsmen, and 
has no knowledge of the condition which, 
if not foreseen, must come as an amazing 
revelation and a dangerous shock, ending 
possibly in the discovery that the mar- 
nage has been an irreparable mistake. 
Nothing can justify such a nsk 
may be people incapable of understand- 
ing that the nght to know all there is to 
know about oneself is a natural human 
nght that sweeps away all the pretences 
of others to tamper with one’s con 
sciousness m order to produce what tney 
choose to consider a good character. 
But they must here bow to the plain nus 
chievousness of entrapping people mte 
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contracts on winch tlie happiness of their 
whole lives depends widiout letting them 
know what they are undertaking 

• ALLEGED NOVELTIES IN MODERN 
SCHOOLS 

There is just one more nmsance to be 
disposed of before I come to tlie positive 
side of my case I mean the person who 
tells me diat my schooldays belong to a 
bygone order of educational ideas and 
institutions, and that schools are not now 
a bit like my old school I reply, with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by calhng on my soul 
to give this statement the he Some years 
ago I lectured in Oxford on the subject 
of Education A fnend to whom I men- 
tioned my intention said, “You know 
nothing of modem education- schools 
are not now what they were when you 
were a boy ” I immediately procured the 
time sheets of half a dozen modem 
schools, and found, as I expected, that 
they might all have been my old school 
there was no real difference I may men- 
tion, too, that I have visited modem 
schools, and observed that there is a 
tendency to hang pnnted pictures m an 
untidy and soulless manner on the walls, 
and occasionally to display on the mantel- 
shelf a deplor^le glass case contaimng 
certain objects which might possibly, if 
placed in the hands of the pupils, give 
them some practical expenence of the 
weight of a pound and the length of an 
inch And sometimes a scoundrel who 
has rifled a bird’s nest or killed a harm- 
less snake encourages the children to go 
and do likewise by putting his victims 
into an imitation nest and botthng and 
exhibiting them as aids to “Nature study ” 
A suggestion that Nature is worth study 
would certainly have staggered my 
schoolmasters, so perhaps I may admit 
a gleam of progress here But as any 
child who attempted to handle these 
dusty objects would probably be caned, 

I do not attach any importance to such 


modermties in school furmture The 
school remains what it was m my boy- 
hood, because its real object remains what 
It was And that object, I repeat, is to 
keep the children out of rmschief mis- 
chief meamng for the most part worrying 
the grown-ups 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE^ 

The practical question, then, is what 
to do with the children Tolerate them 
at home we will not Let them run loose 
in the streets we dare not until our streets 
become safe places for children, which, to 
our utter shame, they are not at present, 

I though they can hardly be worse than 
I some homes and some schools 

The grotesque difficulty of making 
even a begmmng was brought home to 
me by the lady of tlie manor m the little 
village in Hertfordshire where I vnate 
these fines She asked me very properly 
what I was going to do for the village 
school I did not know what to reply As 
the school kept the children qmet dunng 
my working hours, I did not for the sake 
of my own personal convemence want 
to blow It up with dynamite as I should 
like to blow up most schools So I asked 
for gmdance “You ought to give a 
pnze” said the lady I asked if there was 
a pnze for good conduct As I expected, 
there was one for the best-behaved boy 
and another for the best-behaved girl 
On reflection I oflFered a handsome pnze 
for the worst-behaved boy and girl on 
condition that a record should be kept of 
their subsequent careers and compared 
with the records of the best-behaved, in 
order to ascertain wlietlier the school 
cntenon of good conduct was valid out 
of school My offer was refused because 
It would not have had tlie effect of en- 
couraging the children to give as fitde 
trouble as possible, which is of course 
the real object of all conduct pnzes in 
schools 

I must not pretend, tlien, that I have 
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a system ready to replace all the other 
systems. Obstructing the way of the 
proper organization of childhood, as of 
everything else, lies our ridiculous mis- 
distnbution of the national income, with 
Its accompanying class distinctions and 
imposition of snobbery on children as 
a necessary part of their soaal traimng. 
The result of our economic folly is that 
we are a nation of undesirable acquaint- 
ances; and the first object of all our in- 
stitutions for children is segregation If, 
for example, our children were set free 
to roam and play about as they pleased, 
they would have to be pohced, and the 
first duty of the police in a State like ours 
would be to see that every child wore a 
badge indicating its class in soaety, and 
that every child seen speaking to another 
child with a lower-class badge, or any 
child wearing a higher badge than that 
allotted to it by, say, the College of 
Heralds, should immediately be skinned 
ahve with a birch rod. It might even be 
insisted that girls with high-class badges 
should be attended by footmen, grooms, 
or even mihtary escorts. In short, there 
is hardly any hmit to the folhes with 
which our Commeraahsm would infect 
any system that it would tolerate at all 
But something hke a change of heart is 
still possible; and since all the evils of 
snobbery and segregation are rampant 
in our schools at present we may as well 
make the best as the worst of them. 

children’s rights and duties 

Now let us ask what are a child’s 
rights, and what are the rights of society 
over the child. Its nghts, being clearly 
those of any other human being, are 
summed up in the right to hve. that is, 
to have all the conclusive arguments that 
prove that it would be better dead, that 
It is a child of wrath, that the population 
IS already excessive, that the pains of hfe 
are greater than its pleasures, that its 
sacrifice in a hospital or laboratory ex- 


penment might save milhons of hves, 
etc etc. etc , put out of the question, 
and Its existence accepted as necessary 
and sacred, all theories to the contrary 
notwithstanding, whether by Calvin &r 
Schopenhauer or Pasteur or the nearest 
person with a taste for infanticide. And 
this nght to hve includes, and in fact is, 
the nght to be what the child likes and 
can, to do what it hkes and can, to make 
what it hkes and can, to think what it 
hkes and can, to smash what it dishkes 
and can, and generally to behave in an 
altogether unaccountable manner within 
the limits imposed by the similar nghts 
of its neighbors. And the nghts of society 
over it clearly extend to requinng it to 
quahfy itself to hve in soaety without 
wasting other people’s time that is, it 
must know the rules of the road, be able 
to read placards and proclamations, fill 
voting papers, compose and send letters 
and telegrams, purchase food and cloth- 
ing and railway tickets for itself, count 
money and give and take change, and, 
generally, know how many beans make 
five It must know some law, were it only 
a simple set of commandments, some 
pohtical economy, agnculture enough 
to shut the gates of fields with cattle in 
them and not to trample on growing 
crops, samtation enough not to defile 
Its haunts, and rehgion enough to have 
some idea of why it is allowed its nghts 
and why it must respect the rights of 
others. And the rest of its education must 
consist of anything else it can pick up, 
for beyond this soaety cannot go with 
any certainty, and indeed can only go 
this far rather apologetically and pro- 
visionally, as doing the best it can on very 
uncertain ground 

should children earn their living^ 

Now comes the question how far chil- 
dren should be asked to contribute to the 
support of the commumty. In approach- 
ing It we must put aside the considera- 
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tions that now induce all htunane and 
tlioughtful political students to agitate 
for the uncompromising abohtion of 
cluld labor under our capitahst system 
It is not the least of die curses of that 
system that it will bequeath to future 
generations a mass of legislation to pre- 
vent capitalists from “using up mne 
generations of men in one generation/’ 
as they began by doing until they were 
restrained by law at the suggestion of 
Robert Owen, the founder of Enghsh 
Sociahsm Most of this legislation will 
become an insufferable restraint upon 
freedom and variety of action when 
Capitalism goes the way of Drmdic 
human sacrifice (a much less slaughterous 
institution) There is every reason why 
a child should not be allowed to work for 
commercial profit or for the support of 
Its parents at the expense of its own 
future, but there is no reason whatever 
why a child should not do some work 
for Its own sake and that of the com- 
mumty if it can be shewn that both it 
and the commumty will be the better 
for It 

children’s happiness 

Also It is important to put the happi- 
ness of the children rather carefully in 
Its place, which is really not a front place 
The unsympathetic, selfish, hard people 
who regard happiness as a very excep- 
tional indulgence to which children are 
by no means entided, though they may 
be allowed a very htde of it on their 
birthdays or at Chnstmas, are sometimes 
better parents in effect than those who 
imagine that children are as capable of 
happiness as adults Adults habitually 
exaggerate their own capacity in that 
direction grossly, yet most adults can 
stand an allowance of happiness that 
would be qmte thrown away on children 
The secret of being miserable is to have 
leisure to bother about whether you are 
happy or not The cure for it is occupa- 


tion, because occupation means pre- 
occupation, and the preoccupied person 
IS neither happy nor unhappy, but simply 
alive and active, which is pleasanter than 
any happiness until you are tired of it 
That IS why it is necessary to happiness 
that one should be tired Music after 
dinner is pleasant music before break- 
fast is so unpleasant as to be clearly un- 
natural To people who are not over- 
worked hohdays are a nmsance To 
people who are, and who can afford 
them, they are a troublesome necessity 
A perpetual holiday is a good working 
defimtion of hell 

THE HORROR OF THE PERPETUAL 
HOLIDAY 

It wdl be said here that, on the con- 
trary, heaven is always conceived as a 
perpetual hohday, and that whoever is 
not bom to an independent income is 
stiiving for one or longing for one be- 
cause It gives holidays for hfe To which 
I reply, first, that heaven, as convention- 
ally conceived, is a place so inane, so dull, 
so useless, so miser^le, that nobody has 
ever ventured to describe a whole day in 
heaven, though plenty of people have 
descnbed a day at the seaside, and that 
the genuine popular verdict on it is 
expressed in the proverb “Heaven for 
hokness and Hell for company ” Second, 

I point out that the wretched people who 
have independent incomes and no useful 
occupation, do the most amazingly dis- 
agreeable and dangerous things to make 
themselves tired and hungry in the even- 
ing When they are not involved m what 
they call sport, they are doing aimlessly 
what other people have to be paid to do 
dnving horses and motor cars, trying 
on dresses and walking up and down to 
shew them off, and acting as footmen 
and housemaids to royal personages 
The sole and obvious cause of the notion 
that idleness is dehghtfiil and that heaven 
IS a place where there is nothing to be 
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done, IS our school system and our in- 
dustrial system The school is a prison 
in which work is a pumshment and a 
curse. In avowed prisons, hard labor, the 
only alleviation of a prisoner’s lot, is 
treated as an aggravation of his pumsh- 
ment, and everything possible is done to 
intensify the prisoner’s inculcated and 
unnatural notion that work is an evil In 
industry we are overworked and under- 
fed prisoners. Under such absurd cir- 
cumstances our judgment of things be- 
comes as perverted as our habits If we 
were habitually underworked and over- 
fed, our notion of heaven would be a 
place where everybody worked strenu- 
ously for twenty-four hours a day and 
never got anything to eat. 

Once reahze that a perpetual holiday 
IS beyond human endurance, and tliat 
“Satan finds some mischief sull for idle 
hands to do,” and it will be seen that 
we have no right to impose a perpetual 
holiday on children. If we did, they 
would soon outdo tlie Labor Party in 
their claim for a Right to Work Bill. 

In any case no child should be brought 
up to suppose tliat its food and clothes 
come down from heaven or are miracul- 
ously conjured from empty space by papa 
Loathsome as we have made the idea of 
duty (like the idea of work) we must 
habituate children to a sense of repayable 
obligation to the community for what 
tlicy consume and enjoy, and inculcate 
the repayment as a point of honor If we 
did tliat today — and nothing but flat dis- 
honesty prevents us from doing it — we 
should ha\ c no idle nch and indeed prob- 
ably no rich, since there is no distinction 
in being rich if } on ln\ e to pay scot and 
lot m personal clTort like the vorking 
folk T herefore, if lor onl\ half an Iiour 
a d.'}, a child should do something scr- 
Mn_iblc to the coniinunite. 

Prudi'ctne v or) for children has the 
ue that ita di'-cipiinc is the dis- 
upltru o* irupers 'u.d ntccssits, not tint 


of wanton personal coercion. The eager- 
ness of children in our industnal districts 
to escape from school to tlie factory is 
not caused by hghter tasks or shorter 
hours in the factory, nor altogether by 
tlie temptation of wages, nor even by the 
desire for novelty, but by the dignity of 
adult work, the exchange of the humiliat- 
ing liabihty to personal assault from the 
lawless schoolmaster, from which the 
grown-ups are free, for the stern but 
entirely dignified pressure of necessity 
to which all flesh is subject 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOLBOYISHNESS 

Older children might do a good deal 
before begmmng their collegiate educa- 
tion. What is the matter with our uni- 
versities IS tliat the students are school 
cluldren, whereas it is of the very essence 
of university education that tliey should 
be adults. The function of a university 
IS not to teach things tliat can now be 
taught as well or better by Umversity 
Extension lectures or by private tutors 
or modern correspondence classes witli 
gramophones We go to them to be 
socialized- to acqmre the hall mark of 
communal training, to become citizens 
of the world instead of inmates of the 
enlarged rabbit hutches we call homes, 
to learn manners and become unchal- 
lengeable ladies and gentlemen The 
social pressure which effects these changes 
should be that of persons who have faced 
the full responsibilities of adults as work- 
ing members of the general community, 
not that of a rowdy rabble of half emanci- 
pated school children and unemancipablc 
pedants It is true that in a reasonable 
state of society this outside experience 
would do for us very completely ^ Int 
the unuerbity doc* now so corruptlv 
that VC tolerate its hid manners ortK 
because they are better th in no nnnncr-- 
at all But the unieersity voll ah,a y t it 
in some form as a eomrminitx o^ per . >a - 
dc>iroUj of pushing thi-ir culture to th. 
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highest pitch tliey are capable of, not as 
solitary students reading in seclusion, 
but as members of a body of individuals 
all pursuing culture, talking culture, 
tltmking culture, above all, criticizing 
culture. If such persons are to read and 
talk and cnucize to any purpose, tliey 
must know the world outside tlie um- 
versity at least as well as tlie shopkeeper 
in tlie High Street does And this is )ust 
what tliey do not know at present You 
may say of tliem, paraphrasing Mr Kip- 
hng, “Wliat do diey know of Plato that 
only Plato know^” If our umversities 
would exclude everybody who had not 
earned a living by his or her own exer- 
tions for at least a couple of years, their 
effect would be vasdy improved. 

THE NEW LAZINESS 

The child of the future, then, if there 
is to be any future but one of decay, will 
work more or less for its hving from an 
early age, and in doing so it will not 
shock anyone, provided there be no 
longer any reason to associate the con- 
ception of children working for their 
living with infants toilmg in a factory for 
ten hours a day or boys drudging from 
mne to six under gas lamps in under- 
ground aty offices Lads and lasses in 
their teens will probably be able to pro- 
duce as much as tlie most expensive per- 
son now costs in his own person (it is 
retinue that eats up the big income) with- 
out working too hard or too long for 
quite as much happiness as they can 
enjoy The question to be balanced then 
will be, not how soon people should be 
put to work, but how soon they should 
be released from any obligation of the 
kmd A hfe’s work is like a day’s work 
It can begin early and leave off early or 
begin late and leave off late, or, as with 
us, begin too early and never leave off at 
all, obviously the worst of all possible 
plans In any event we must finally 
reckon work, not as the curse our scliools 
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and pnsons and capitahst profit factories 
make it seem today, but as a prime neces- 
sity of a tolerable existence And if we 
cannot devize fresh wants as fast as we 
shorten the process of supplying the old 
ones, tliere will come a scarcity of work 
simultaneously with an excess of leisure 
Work may have to be shared out among 
people who want more of It Our spurious 
substitute, exerase, will not serve A new 
sort of laziness will become the bugbear 
of society the laziness that refuses to 
face the mental toil and adventure of 
making work by inventing new ideas or 
extending the domain of knowledge, and 
insists on a ready-made routine It may 
come to forcing people to retire before 
they are wilhng to make way for younger 
ones tliat is, to dnvmg all persons of a 
certain age out of industry, leavmg them 
to find something expenmental to occupy 
them on pain of perpetual holiday Men 
will then try to spend twenty thousand 
a year for the sake of having to earn it 
Instead of being what we are now, the 
cheapest and nastiest of the ammais, we 
shall be the costhest, most fastidious, and 
best bred In short, there is no end to the 
astomshing things that may happen when 
the curse of Adam becomes first a bless- 
ing and then an mcurable habit And in 
view of that day we must not grudge 
children that share of it 

THE INFINITE SCHOOL TASK 

The question of children’s work, how- 
ever, IS only a question of what die cluld 
ought to do for the commumty How 
highly It should quahfy itself is anotlier 
matter But most of die difficulty of in- 
ducing children to learn would disappear 
if our demands became not only definite 
but finite When learmng is only an excuse 
for impnsonment, it is an instrument of 
torture which becomes more painful the 
more progress is made Thus when you 
have forced a child to leam tlie Church 
Catechism, a document profound beyond 
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natural co-opcration of self-respect from 
■mihin -mth social respect from witliout 
Most acquirements carry their own 
pn\ilcgci "Rith them TJius a baby has 
to be pretty closely guarded and im- 
pnsoned because it cannot take care of 
Itself It has even to be earned about (the 
most complete conceivable infnngement 
of us liberty) until it can walk. But 
nobody goes on canning children after 
they can v. alk lest they should w^lk into 
mi'^chief, tliough Arab boys make tlieir 
sisters carr}' tJiem, as our oum spoiled 
children sometimes make their nurses, 
out of mere lariness, because sisters m 
the East and nurses m the West are kept 
in seiA nude. But in a society of equals 
(the only reasonable and permanently 
possible sort of society) cluldren are in 
much greater danger of acquinng bandy 
legs dirough being left to walk before 
tlicy are strong enough than of being 
earned when dicy are w'ell able to walk 
An-yhow, freedom of movement in a 
nursery is the reward of learning to walk, 
and in precisely tlie same way freedom 
of movement in a city is tlie reward of 
learning how to read public notices, and 
to count and use money The conse- 
quences are of course much larger than 
the mere ability to read the name of a 
street or the number of a railway plat- 
form and the destination of a tram Wlien 
you enable a child to read these, you 
also enable it to read this preface, to the 
utter destruction, you may quite possibly 
tlimk, of Its morals (its docility) You 
also expose it to the danger of being run 
over by taxicabs and trains The moral 
and physical nsks of education are enor- 
mous every new power a child acquires, 
from speaking, walking, and co-ordmat- 
ing Its vision, to conquering continents 
and founding religions, opens up im- 
mense new possibilities of mischief 
Teach a child to write and you teach it 
how to forge teach it to speak and you 
teach It how to he teach it to walk and 


you teach it liow to kick its mother to 
death 

The great problem of slavery for those 
whose aim is to maintain it is the problem 
of reconciling the efficiency of ffie slave 
wnth the helplessness that keeps him in 
servitude, and this problem is fortun- 
ately not completely soluble, for it is not 
in fact found possible for a duke to treat 
Ills solicitor or lus doctor as he treats 
his laborers, tliough they are all equally 
his slaves tlie laborer being in fact less 
dependent on his favor than the pro- 
fessional man Hence it is that men come 
to resent, of all things, protection, be- 
cause It so often means restriction of their 
liberty lest they should make a bad use 
of It If tliere are dangerous precipices 
about. It IS much easier and cheaper to 
forbid people to walk near the edge than 
to put up an effective fence that is why 
botli legislators and parents and the paid 
deputies of parents are always mhibiting 
and prolubiting and pumshing and scold- 
ing and laming and cramping and delay- 
ing progress and growth instead of 
making the dangerous places as safe as 
possible and then boldly taking and 
allowing others to take the irreducible 
minimum of risk 

ENGLISH PHYSICAL HAKDIHOOD AND 
SPIRITUAL COWARDICE 

It IS easier to convert most people to 
tlie need for allowing their children to 
run physical nsks than moral ones I can 
remember a relative of mine who, when 
I was a small child, unused to horses and 
very much afraid of them, insisted on 
putting me on a rather rumbustious pony 
with little spurs on my heels (knowing 
that in my agitation I would use them 
unconsciously), and being enormously 
amused at my terrors Yet when that 
same lady discovered that I had found 
a copy of The Arabian Nights and was 
devounng it with avidity, she was horri- 
fied, and hid it away from me lest it 
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c'lLcl hui nnd must insist on all 

l.icju': sucli shucks as tlic} face 
t\ vcivhcr or nn\ of the other clis- 
'’•''rcc 'Lie tim't;trous or liracinc; in- 
cidents t>i ♦rtecloiii '1 1)0 oxpethcncy of 
1 oknturi his hecn forced on us by the 
t ct tint progressive enhuhtcnniont dc- 
j>cnds on n lair hcannp lor doctrines 
*.hich at fint appear seditious, bhsphem- 
< i's. and immoral, and v Inch deeply 
hinl people v ho never think ongimlly, 
thuu'du b^mg with them mcreh a habit 
.•'fd an echo Tile deeper ground for 
'I ('ler.itioa IS the nature ol creation, 

\ !i eh. .as wo nov know, proceeds by 
evolution Cvohi.ion finds its avny b} 
esp^ni’cnt and this finding of the way 
> ’nes according to the stage of dcvclop- 
nent reached, irom the blindest groping 
dong the line of Last resistance to con- 
scious in.elioctual speculation, with its 
routine ol lupfuliesis and vcnfioition, 
induction and deduction, or even into 
so ripid and miuituc an integration of 
all these processes m a single brain dial 
V c get the inspired gticss of the man of 
genius and the fanatic.al resolution of the 
teacher of new truths w'ho is first slain 
as a blasphemous apostate and then wor- 
shipped .as a prophet 

Here die hv' lor the child is the same 
.as for the adult. TJic high pnest must not 
rend his garments and cry "Crucify 
him” when he is shocked, nor the adicist 
clamor for the suppression of Lawn’s 
Serious Call because it has for tw'O cen- 
turies destroyed die natural happiness 
of innumerable children by persuading 
pious parents that it is a religious duty 
to make children miserable It, and the 
Sermon on the Mount, and Machiavelli’s 
Prince, and La Rochefoucauld’s maxims, 
and Hymns Ancient and Modern, and 
De Glanvdle’s apologue, and Dr Watts’s 
rliymcs, and Nietzsche’s Gay Science, 
and Ingcrsoll’s Mistakes of Moses, and 
the speeches and pamphlets of die people 
who want us to make war on Germany, 
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and the Noodle’s Orations and articles 
of our politicians and journalists, must 
all he tolerated not only because any 
of them may for all w^e know be on 
the right track but because it is in die 
conflict of opinion diat w'e win know- 
ledge and wisdom How'ever terrible die 
w'ounds sufTcred in diat conflict, they 
are better than the barren peace of death 
tliat follows when all die combatants are 
slaughtered or bound liand and foot 
The difficulty at present is that diough 
this necessity for Toleration is a law of 
political science as w'cll established as the 
law of gra\ nation, our rulers are never 
taught political science on the contrary, 
they arc taught in school diat the master 
tolerates nothing that is disagreeable to 
him, that ruling is simply being master, 
and that die master’s method is the 
mcdiod of violent punishment And our 
citizens, all school taught, are walking 
m tlic same darkness As I wnte these 
lines the Home Secretary is explaining 
tiiat he must not release a man who has 
been imprisoned for blasphemy, as Ins 
remarks were painful to the feelings of 
his pious fellow townsmen Now it 
happens diat diis very Home Secretary 
has dnven many diousands of Ins fellow 
citizens almost beside themselves by the 
cnidity of Ins notions of government, 
and his simple inability to understand 
why he should not use and make laws to 
torment and subdue people who do not 
happen to agree with him In a word, he is 
not a poliucian, but a grown-up school- 
boy who has at last got a cane in his hand 
And as all die rest of us are in the same 
condmon (except as to command of the 
cane) the only objection made to his pro- 
ceedings takes the shape of clamorous 
demands that he should be caned instead 
of being allowed to cane other people 

THE SIN OF ATHANASIUS 
It seems hopeless Anarchists are 
tempted to preach a violent and im- 
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placable resistance to all law as the only 
remedy, and the result of that speedily 
is that people welcome any tyranny that 
will rescue them from chaos. But there 
is really no need to choose between 
anarchy and tyranny. A quite reasonable 
state of things is practicable if we proceed 
on human assumptions and not on aca- 
demic ones If adults will frankly give 
up their claim to know better than chil- 
dren what the purposes of the Life Force 
are, and treat the child as an experiment 
like themselves, and possibly a more 
successful one, and at the same time re- 
linquish their monstrous parental claims 
to personal private property in children, 
the rest may be left to common sense 
It is our attitude, our rehgion, that is 
wrong A good beginning might be 
made by enacting that any person dictat- 
ing a piece of conduct to a child or to 
anyone else as the will of God, or as 
absolutely right, should be dealt with as 
a blasphemer: as, indeed, guilty of the 
unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost 
If the penalty were death, it would nd 
us at once of that scourge of humamty, 
the amateur Pope As an Insh Protestant, 
I raise the cry of No Popery with heredi- 
tary zest We are overrun with Popes. 
From curates and governesses, who may 
claim a sort of professional standing, to 
parents and uncles and nurserymaids and 
school teachers and wiseacres generally, 
there are scores of thousands of human 
insects groping through our darkness by 
the feeble phosphorescence of their own 
tails, yet ready at a moment’s notice to 
reveal the will of God on every possible 
subject, to explain how and why the 
umverse was made (in my youth they 
added the exact date) and the circum- 
stances under which it will cease to 
exist, to lay down precise rules of right 
and wrong conduct, to discriminate in- 
fallibly between virtuous and vicious 
character, and this with such certainty 
that they are prepared to visit all the 


rigors of the law, and all the ruinous 
penalties of social ostracism on those, 
however harmless their actions may be, 
who venture to laugh at their monstrous 
conceit or to pay their assumptions the 
extravagant comphment of cnticizmg 
them As to children, who shall say what 
canings and birchmgs and temfymgs 
and threats of heU fire and impositions 
and humiliations and petty impnsonmgs 
and sendings to bed and standing in 
corners and the like they have suffered 
because their parents and guardians and 
teachers knew everything so much better 
than Socrates or Solon^ 

It IS this Ignorant uppishness that does 
the mischief. A stranger on the planet 
might expect that its grotesque absurdity 
would provoke enough ndicule to cure 
it, but unfortunately quite the contrary 
happens Just as our ill-health dehvers 
us into the hands of medical quacks and 
creates a passionate demand for impudent 
pretences that doctors can cure the 
diseases they themselves die of daily, so 
our ignorance and helplessness set us 
clamoring for spiritual and moral quacks 
who pretend that they can save our souls 
from their own damnation. If a doctor 
were to say to his patients, “I am 
familiar with your symptoms, because 
I have seen other people in your condi- 
tion, and I will bring the very little 
knowledge we have to your treatment, 
but except in that very shallow sense I 
dont know what is the matter with you, 
and I cant undertake to ciue you” he 
would be a lost man professionally, and 
if a clergyman, on being called on to 
award a prize for good conduct in tlie 
village school, were to say, “I am afraid 
I cannot say who is the best-behaved 
child, because I really do not know what 
good conduct is, but I will gladly take 
the teacher’s word as to which child has 
caused least inconvemence” he would 
probably be unfrocked, if not excom- 
mumcated And yet no honest and m- 
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tellectually capable doctor or parson can 
say more Clearly it would not be ^inse 
of tile doctor to say it, because optimistic 
lyes have such immense tlierapeutic value 
that a doctor who cannot tell tliem con- 
vincingly lias mistaken lus profession 
And a clergyman who is not prepared 
to lay down tlie law dogmatically will 
not be of much use in a village school, 
diough It behoves him all tlie more to be 
very careful what law he lays dovm But 
unless botli tlie clergyman and tlie doctor 
are in tlie attitude expressed by tliese 
speeches they are not fit for their work 
The man who believes tliat he has more 
than a provisional hypotliesis to go upon 
IS a born fool He may have to act vigor- 
ously on It The world has no use for 
the Agnostic who wont believe anytlung 
because anything might be false, and 
wont deny anytlung because anytlung 
might be true But tliere is a wide differ- 
ence betv'een saying, “I believe tins, and 
I am going to act on it,’' or, “I dont be- 
lieve It, and I wont act on it,” and saying, 
“It is true, and it is my duty and yours 
to act on It,” or, “It is false, and it is my 
duty and yours to refuse to act on it ” 
The difference is as great as that between 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Athanasian 
Creed When you repeat the Apostles’ 
Creed you affirm that you believe certain 
things There you are clearly within your 
nghts When you repeat the Athanasian 
Creed, you affirm that certain things are 
so, and that anybody who doubts that 
they are so cannot be saved And this is 
simply a piece of impudence on your part, 
as you know nothing about it except that 
as good men as you have never heard of 
your creed The apostohe attitude is a 
desire to convert others to our behefs for 
the sake of sympathy and hght the 
Athanasian attitude is a desire to murder 
people who dont agree with us I am 
sufficient of an Athanasian to advocate 
a law for tlie speedy execution of all 
Athanasians, because they violate the 


fundamental proposition of my creed, 
which is, I repeat, that all hvmg creatures 
are experiments The precise formula for 
tile Superman, ci-devant The Just Man 
Made Perfect, has not yet been dis- 
covered Until It IS, every birth is an ex- 
penment in the Great Research which 
IS being conducted by the Life Force to 
discover that formula 

THE EXPERIMENT EXPERIMENTING 

And now all the modem schoolmaster 
abortiomsts will rise up bearmng, and 
say, “We quite agree We regard every 
child m our school as a subject for experi- 
ment We are always expenmenting with 
them We challenge the experimental 
test for our system. We are continually 
guided by our expenence in our great 
work of moulding the character of our 
future citizens, etc etc etc ” I am sorry 
to seem irreconcilable, but it is the Life 
Force that has to make the expenment 
and not the schoolmaster, and the Life 
Force for the child’s purpose is m the 
child and not in the schoolmaster The 
schoolmaster is another expenment, and 
a laboratory in which all the expenments 
began experimenting on one another 
would not produce intelligible results 
I adnut, however, that if my school- 
masters had treated me as an expenment 
of the Life Force that is, if they had set 
me free to do as I hked subject only to 
my pohtical nghts and theirs, they could 
not have watched the expenment very 
long, because the first result would have 
been a rapid movement on my part in the 
direction of the door, and my disappear- 
ance therethrough 

It may be worth mqmnng where I 
should have gone to I should say that 
practically every time I should have gone 
to a much more educational place I 
should have gone mto the coimtry, or 
into the sea, or into the National Gallery, 
or to hear a band if there was one, or to 
any library where there were no school- 
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university degree knows that its scholastic 
culture IS a sham, that it knows little 
about literature or art and a great deal 
about point-to-point races, and that the 
village cobbler, who has never read a 
page of Plato, and is admittedly a dan- 
gerously Ignorant man politically, is 
nevertheless a Socrates compared to the 
classically educated gentlemen who dis- 
cuss politics in country-houses at elec- 
tion time (and at no other time) after 
their day’s earnest and skilful shooting 
Tltmk of the years and years of weary 
torment the women of the piano- 
possessing class have been forced to 
spend over the keyboard, fingering 
scales How many of them could be 
bnbed to attend a pianoforte recital by 
a great player, though they will rise from 
sick beds rather than miss Ascot or Good- 
wood^ 

Another familiar fact that teaches the 
same lesson is that many women who 
have voluntarily attained a high degree 
of culture cannot add up their own house- j 
keeping books, though their educanon 
in simple arithmetic was compulsory, 
whereas their higher educauon has been 
wholly voluntary Everywhere we find 
the same result The impnsonment, the 
beating, the taming and laming, the 
breaking of young spints, the arrest of 
development, tlie atrophy of all in- 
hibitive power except the power of fear, 
are real the educauon is sham Those 
who have been taught most know least 

ANTICHRIST 

Among the worst effects of the un- 
natural segregation of cluldren in schools 
and the equally unnatural constant as- 
sociauon of them with adults in the 
family is die utter defeat of tlic vital 
element in Chnstianity Chnst stands 
in the world for that intuition of die 
highest humanity that we, being mem- 
bers one of another, must not complain, 
must not scold, must not strike, nor revile 


nor persecute nor revenge nor pumsh 
Now family life and school life are, as 
far as the moral training of children is 
concerned, nothing but the deliberate 
inculcation of a routine of complaint, 
scolding, punishment, persecution, and 
revenge as the natural and only possible 
way of dealing with evil or inconveni- 
ence “Amt nobody to be whopped for 
this here^” exclaimed Sam Weller when 
he saw his employer’s name wntten up 
on a stage coach, and conceived the 
phenomenon as an insult which reflected 
on himself This exclamation of Sam 
Weller is at once the negation of Chns- 
tianity and the beginning and the end of 
current morality, and so it will remain 
as long as the family and the school per- 
sist as we know them that is, as long 
as the nghts of children are so utterly 
denied that nobody will even take the 
trouble to ascertain what they are, and 
coming of age is like the turning of a 
convict into the streets after twentyone 
years penal servitude Indeed it is worse, 
for the convict, having learnt before his 
conviction how to live at large, may re- 
member how to set about it, however 
lamed his power of initiative may have 
become through disuse, but the cluld 
knows no other way of life than the 
slave’s way Bom free, as Rousseau says, 
he has been laid hands on by slaves from 
the moment of his birth and brought up 
as a slave How is he, when he is at last 
set free, to be anything else than the slat e 
he actually is, clamonng for war, for the 
lash, for police, prisons, and scaffolds 
m a wild panic of delusion that v ithout 
these dungs he is lost Tlic grovn-up 
Englishman is to die end of his davs a 
badly brought-up child, beyond belief 
quarrelsome, petulant, selfish, dcstructn c, 
and cowardly afraid that die Germans 
will come and enslave him, that the 
burglar will come and rob him that the 
bicycle or motor car mil run o\i.r lum 
that the smallpox t ill attacl Jiun, and 

D 2 
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^ .:u! uiJi<nu\ 1 inci intended to 
ili.c d c jMrtunhrs ol iht'' case hut find 
:’,e drudi' i.r\ of nktnj^i o\or such stufl 
;<u> - eVtnin': lad the cfiect unjust to 
1 inn \>liov n dinni; onK what otlicrs 
ah o\tr the nnintn were doinu: ns part 
o{ die tstil)h'>htd routine of what is 
celled edt canon The astounding part 
o*. n \.ns the nnnner in wliieli the person 
to ho’u ilin outr’Uc on discnc) seemed 
qi itc propir and natural claimed to he 
I fi.rcnonirs of ingh charaetcr, and had 
Its (.him a'Io\ cd In Japan he would 
I'-rdK !ia\e hcen allowed the pri\ilon;c 
o* cn nnuttu.ti sutcidi. W hat is to he said 
o' a p'oft. '■ton in \>hich such ohscenitics 
.arc rradt po.nt'. of honor, or of institu- 
no IS in a Inch tl.t\ arc an accepted part 
oS ti e daiK routine^ \'i holcsomc people 
\ o’llcl not armic about the taste of such 
rp'.tinc'sc-s thtv \.otiId spit them out, but 
a e arc t unttd \ nh llagtllomnnia from 
our childhood \\ hen v ill we rcalirc that 
t];e fact tint v e can become accustomed 
to anMliinti, luiwc\cr disgusting at first, 
mal ts It ni ccssar\ for ns to o\anunc carc- 
fulh e\crMhing we iia\c Ijccome accus- 
tomed to' Before motor cars became 
common, nccc-ssitv had accustomed us 
to a foulness in our streets which would 
hn\c horrified us had the street been our 
drawm^-room carpet Before long avc 
shall he as particular about our streets as 
V c now arc about our carpets, and ilicir 
condition in the nineteenth century will 
become as forgotten and incredible as the 
condition of tlic corndors of palaces and 
the courts of castles was as late as the 
eighteenth century. Tins foulness, we 
can plead, was imposed on us as a neces- 
sity by the use of horses and of huge 
retinues, hut flogging has never been so 
imposed It lias always been a vice, craved 
for on any pretext by those depraved by 
It Boys were flogged when criminals 
w'crc liangcd, to impress tlie awful warn- 
ing on them Boys were flogged at 
houndancs, to impress the boundaries 
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on their memor)^ Otiier methods and 
other punishments were alw^ays available 
the choice of this one betrayed die sen- 
sual impulse which makes die pracUce 
an abomination But when its vicious- 
ncss made it customary, it was practised 
and tolerated on all Iiands by people who 
were innocent of anything worse dian 
stupidity, ill temper, and inability to 
discover other methods of maintaining 
order than those they had always seen 
practised and approved of From chil- 
dren and animals it extended to slaves and 
cnminals In the days of Moses it was 
limited to 39 lashes In die early nine- 
teenth century' it liad become an open 
madness soldiers were sentenced to a 
thousand lasiics for trifling oflences, widi 
the result (among others less nienoon- 
ahlc) that the Iron Duke of Wellington 
complained that it was impossible to 
get an order obeyed in die Bnosli army 
except m two or three crack regiments 
I Sucli frantic excesses of this disgusting 
I neurosis provoked a reaction against it, 
but tile clamor for it by depraved persons 
never ceased, and w^as tolerated by a 
nation trained to it from childhood in 
the schools until last year (1913), when, 
m what must be described as a paroxysm 
of sexual excitement provoked by the 
agitation concerning die White Slave 
Traflic (the purely commercial nature 
of which I was prevented from exposing 
on die stage by the Censorship twenty 
years ago), the Government yielded to 
an outcry for flagellation led by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and passed 
an Act under which a judge can sentence 
a man to he flogged to the utmost ex- 
tremity with any instrument usable for 
such a purpose that he cares to presenbe 
Such an Act is not a legislative pheno- 
menon but a psychopathic one Its effect 
on the White Slave Traffic was, of course, 
to distract public attention from its real 
cause and from the people who really 
profit by it to imaginary “foreign scoun- 
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drels/’ and to secure a monopoly of its 
orgamzation for women. 

And all tlus evil is made possible by 
tlie schoolmaster vuth lus cane and birch, 
by tlie parents getting nd as best tliey 
can of tlie nmsance of cluldren making 
noise and miscluef m the house, and by 
the demal to cluldren of tlie elementary 
rights of human beings 

The first man who enslaved and “broke 
m” an animal vutli a whip would have 
invented tlie explosion engine instead 
could he have foreseen the curse he was 
laying on lus race. For men and women 
learnt tliereby to enslave and break m 
tlieir children by tlie same means These 
children, grovm up, knew no other 
methods of traimng. Finally tlie evil tliat 
was done for gam by the greedy re- 
fined on and done for pleasure by the 
lustful. Flogging has become a pleasure 
purchasable in our streets, and inlubition 
a grovTi-up habit that children play at 
“Go and see vhat baby is doing; and 
tell him he mustnt” is the last word of 
tlie nurser}’-; and the grimmest aspect of 
It IS tliat It v^s first formulated by a 
comic paper as a capital joke. 

TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 

Technical instruction tempts to mo- 
lence (as a short cut) more than hberal 
education. The sailor in Mr Rud}^d 
Kipling s Captains Courageous, teaching 
the boy die names of die ship’s tackle 
V, idi a rope’s end, does not disgust us as 
our schoolmasters do, especially as the 
boy was a spoiled boy But an unspoiled 
boy would not ha\e needed diat drastic 
medianc. Techmcal traimng may be as 
tedious ns learmng to skate or to play 
the piano or wolin, but it is the pnce one 
must pa} to achie\e certain desirable 
results or neccssar} ends It is a mon- 
strous thing to force a child to learn 
Latin or Greek or madiemaucs on the 
ground that the} are an indispensable 
g\nina'-nc tor the mental pouers It 


would be monstrous even if it were true, 
for diere is no labor that might not be 
imposed on a child or an adult on the 
same pretext, but as a glance at the average 
products of our pubhc school and um- 
versity education shews that it is not 
true. It need not trouble us. But it is a 
fact that Ignorance of Latin and Greek 
and mathematics closes certain careers to 
men (I do not mean artifiaal, unneces- 
sar}!-, noxious careers hke those of tlie 
commercial schoolmaster). Languages, 
even dead ones, have tlieir uses; and, as 
It seems to many of us, matliematics have 
their uses. They vnll always be learned 
by people who v’unt to learn tliem; and 
people vail alv^ys want to learn them 
as long as tliey are of any importance in 
hfe' indeed the vmnt vail survive tlieir 
importance: superstition is novdiere 
stronger than m the field of obsolete 
acqmrements. And they vail never be 
learnt ffmtfuUy by people vho do not 
vmnt to learn them either for tlieir own 
sake or for use m necessar}'^ work There 
IS no harder schoolmaster than expenence, 
and yet expenence fails to teach vLere 
tliere is no desire to learn 

Sdll, one must not begin to apply 
tlus generalization too early. And this 
bnngs me to an important factor in tlie 
case: tlie factor of evolution 

DOCILITY AND DEPENDENCE 

If anyone, impressed by my wev that 
the nghts of a child are precisely tliosc 
of an adult, proceeds to treat a child as 
if It vere an adult, he (or she) vill find 
tliat though the plan vail vork mncli 
better at some points tlian tlie usual plan, 
at otliers it vail not vork at all; and tins 
discover}’’ may p^o^ oke him to turn bacv 
from the vhole concepuon of children s 
j nghts vath a jest at the expense o 
j bachelors’ and old maids’ children In 
j deahne: vith children vhat is needed i^ 

, not logic but sense There is no Jozie i 
\ reason vlu xoung persons should n- 
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rL(’ c 1 Tv lu r c<)'nr< *1 (<} t!i ir proportN 
■ V \\ >{v<,r iLt ' Tre c.uv-c'inc tlnn 
!i i {! \ ]' !( ’■(. u ‘I )u re i. no iomcil 
r > < \ h’, 1, V I'o vtn'ie'K (iLjcct to an 
- ■ 'II V euni'.': «e, i- 1 Lrn ol tui \Mth a 
\ - I'l I '•■ea. V .r, ind ‘’Von muM 

I 'ra lh.<- \xl I'.tr \ou V nat to nr not,” 
c^c-ilklc.*. lx quite prtpartfl to 
' "tl n\ir Inn ol )j\c ^■.ltl) tlic mnlti- 
p' evtio'i t’hL or a C(>p\ i)onL or a cotlc 
o' t'L'-'vat ’r\ *:ooJ ni mmrs. ant! practice 
on In'- dixtln\ to mile him U irn tliem 
/■'’ll ;1 1 -; no Inpical roi'-on v li\ I 

nald dn L»r a child a urcat jmn\ little 
oi: CvX, o i.j tluni iro'ihlc'-oaie and 
{In iprcv j )L', aJitch I «!ionl(l not do for 
a b a. iMct t' 1 a' e. or '^iijiport a hov or 
»:rl ' ‘nil xCfw'ld uah(.atntin'’rl\ throw 
an od’iL n > hi . o* n rt 'Ojrco'i Rut there 
a'c. pr> c.x d fv ' o i . and '^cin^ible rcn':on<;, 
*nd 'Utcitomio rea on-^ for all thcic 
j1!'^2’c ‘lute ' Ch'idren do not vnnt to be 
iTiaitd nltoL^iher i'; adiili*!’ such trent- 
m nt tcrn/ics tliem aad ONcrburdcns 
tfte n \vi;li rt.pon ibiht\ In tnitli, \cry 
fc> adults ctre to be called on for indc- 
p,.ndcnce and oncmaiit} the) ako arc 
bewildered and icrnfied in the absence 
of precedents and precepts and com- 
ipnadmcnts, but modem Democracy 
allows them a sancnoninD; and cancelling 
po cr if thc) arc capable of using it, 

V Inch children arc not To treat a child 

V Iioliy as an adult would be to mock and 
destroy it Infantile docility and juvenile 
dependence arc, like death, a product of 
Natural Selection, and though tlicrc is 
no viler crime than to abuse tliem, yet 
there is no greater cruelty than to ignore 
them I liavc complained sufficiently of 
what I suffered through the process of 
assault, impnsonmcnt, and compulsory 
lessons that taught me nothing, which 
arc called my schooling But I could say 
a good deal also about the dungs I v/as 
not taught and should have been taught, 
not to mention die things I was allowed 
to do which I should not have been 
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allowed to do I liavc no recollection of 
being taught to read or wnte, so I pre- 
sume I was born with both faculues, but 
I manv people seem to liavc bitter recol- 
Icciinns of being forced reluctantly to 
acquire ilicm. And though I have die 
uttermost contempt for a teacher so ill- 
mannered and incompetent as to be un- 
able lo male a child learn to read and 
wnte without also making it cry, still I 
am prepared to admit diat I had rather 
!ia\c been compelled to learn to read 
and w ntc w'lth tears by an incompetent 
and dl-manncrcd person than left m ig- 
norance Reading, writing, and enough 
anthmctic to use money honestly and 
accurately, together with the rudiments 
of law and order, become necessary con- 
ditions of a child’s liberty before it can 
appreciate thc importance of its liberty, 
or foresee that tiicsc accomplishments are 
V orth acquinng Nature has provided 
I for tliisby evolving thcinstinct of docility 
I Children arc very docile diey have a 
sound intuition tiiat they must do what 
they arc told or perish And adults have 
an intuiuon, equally sound, that they 
must take advantage of tins docility to 
teach children how to live properly or 
thc children will not survive The diffi- 
culty IS to know where to stop To illus- 
trate this, let us consider the mam danger 
ofcinidish docility and parental officious- 
ncss 

TIIE ABUSE OF DOCILITY 

Docility may survive as a lazy habit 
long after it has ceased to be a beneficial 
instinct If you catch a child when it is 
young enough to be instinctively docile, 
and keep it m a condition of unremitted 
tutelage under the nurserymaid, the 
governess, the preparatory school, the 
secondary school, and the umversity, 
until It IS an adult, you will produce, not 
a self-reliant, free, fully matured human 
being, but a grown-up schoolboy or 
schoolgirl, capable of nothing m the way 
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of onginal or independent action except 
outbursts of naughtiness in the women 
and blackguardism in the men That is 
exactly what we get at present in our rich 
and consequendy governmg classes* they 
pass from juvemlity to semhty without 
ever touching maturity except in body 
The classes which cannot afford this sus- 
tained tutelage are notably more self- 
reliant and grown-up: an office boy of 
fifteen is often more of a man than a 
umversity student of twenty. Unfortun- 
ately this precocity is disabled by poverty, 
Ignorance, narrowness, and a hideous 
power of hving without art or love or 
beauty and being rather proud of it. The 
poor never escape from servitude: their 
doahty is preserved by their slavery 
And so all become the prey of the greedy, 
the selfish, the domineenng, the un- 
scrupulous, the predatory. If here and 
there an individual refuses to be docile, 
ten docile persons will beat him or lock 
him up or shoot him or hang him at the 
bidding of his oppressors and their own 
The crux of the whole difficulty about 
parents, schoolmasters, priests, absolute 
monarchs, and despots of every sort, is 
the tendency to abuse natural docihty. 
A nation should always be healthily re- 
bellious, but rulers have yet to be foimd 
who will make trouble for themselves by 
cultivating that side of the national spirit 
A child should begm to assert itself early, 
and shift for itself more and more not 
only in washing and dressing itself, but 
in opinions and conduct; yet as nothing 
IS so exasperating and so unlovable as 
an uppish child, it is useless to expect 
parents and schoolmasters to inculcate this 
uppishness Such unamiable precepts as 
Always contradict an authontative state- 
ment, Always return a blow. Never lose 
a chance of a good fight. When you are 
scolded for a mistake ask tlie person who 
scolds you whether he or she supposes 
}ou did It on purpose, and follow the 
quesuon v/ith a blow or an insult or some 


other unmistakeable expression of re- 
sentment, Remember that the progress 
of the world depends on your knowing 
better than your elders, are just as im- 
portant as those of the Sermon on the 
Mount; but no one has yet seen them 
written up in letters of gold in a school- 
room or nursery The child is taught to 
be kind, to be respectful, to be quiet, not 
to answer back, to be truthful when its 
elders want to find out anything from it, 
to he when the truth would shock or hurt 
Its elders, to be above all things obedient, 
and to be seen and not heard Here we 
have two sets of precepts, each of which 
will spoil an ordinary child if the other 
be omitted Unfortunately we do not 
allow fair play between them. The re- 
belhous, intractable, aggressive, selfish 
set provoke a corrective resistance, and 
do not pretend to high moral or rehgi- 
ous sanctions, and they are never urged 
by grown-up people on young people 
They are therefore more m danger of 
neglect or suppression than the other set, 
which have all the adults, aU the laws, all 
the rehgions on their side. How is the 
child to be secured its due share of both 
bodies of doctrme^ 

THE SCHOOLBOY AND THE HOMEBOY 

In practice what happens is that parents 
notice tliat boys brought up at home be- 
come mollycoddles, or pngs, or duffers, 
unable to take care of themselves They 
see that boys should learn to rough it a 
little and to mix with children of their 
own age. This iS natural enough When 
you have preached at and pumshed a boy 
until he is a moral cnpple, you are as 
much hampered by him as by a physical 
cnpple; and as you do not intend to have 
Inm on your hands all your hfe, and are 
generally rather impatient for tlie day 
when he will earn his own living and 
leave you to attend to yourself, you 
sooner or later begm to talk to him about 
the need for self-reliance, learning to 
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i)nnk, nncl ':o forth, \nth the result that 
\our \icttjn. hew ildcrotl b^ your tneon- 
concludob tim there tb no use 
;r}.in'z: lo pieabc \ou, and falls into an 
ittitude of sulk\ rc'^cniincnt Winch is 
an additional inducement to pack him 
oft to school 

In school, lie finds himself in a dual 
w'orld, under two dispensations There 
is the world of the bo\ s, where the point 
of honor is to be tmtamcable, always 
reads to fitz;lu, nithlcss in taking the con- 
ceit out o\ ainouc who semurc? to gisc 
him<eh airs of superior knowledge or 
tas,e and generalK to take Lucifer for 
ones model And there is the world of 
the masters, the world of discipline, sub- 
mission. dihccnce, obedience, and con- 
tinu i! and shameless issumption of moral 
and intellectual autlu'nt) Thus the 
schoolbov hears both sides, and is so far 
better off than the home-bred boy who 
licars only one But the tw o sides arc not 
fairlj presented They arc presented as 
good and c\il, as mcc and virnic, as 
\ illainy and heroism The boy feels mean I 
and cov ardly w hen he obeys, and selfish 
and rascally when he disobeys He loses 
his moral courage just as he comes to 
hate books and languages In the end, 
John Ruskm, tied so closely to his 
mother’s apron-string that he did not 
escape even w'hcn he w'cnt to Oxford, 
and John Stuart Mill, wdiosc father ought 
to have been prosecuted for laying Ins 
son’s childhood w'aste with lessons, were 
superior, as products of training, to our 
schoolboys They w'crc very conspicu- 
ously superior m moral courage, and 
tliough they did not distinguish tliem- 
selves at cricket and football, tltey had 
quite as much physical hardihood as any 
civilized man needs But it is to be 
observed tliat Ruskm’s parents were wise 
people who gave John a full share in 
their own life, and put up with his pre- 
sence bodiathome and abroad when tliey 
must sometimes have been very weary of 


him, and Mill, as it happens, was dc- 
hbcraicly educated to challenge all the 
most sacred institutions of his country. 
The houscliolds they w^ere brought up 
in were no more average houseliolds 
than a Montcssori school is an average 
school 

THC COMINGS OF AGE OF CHILDREN 

All this inculcated adult docility, which 
WTccks every civilization as it is wTCcking 
ours, IS inhuman and unnatural We must 
reconsider our institunon of die Coming 
of Age, which is too late for some pur- 
poses, and too early for others There 
should be a senes of Coming of Ages for 
c\cry individual The mammals have 
their first coming of age when they are 
w'caned, and it is notewordiy that tins 
rather cruel and selfish operation on the 
part of the parent has to be performed 
resolutely, with claws and teedi, for your 
little mammal docs not want to be 
w caned, and yields only to a pretty rough 
assertion of the right of die parent to be 
relieved of the child as soon as die child 
IS old enough to bear the separation 
The same dung occurs wnth children 
they hang on to die modier’s apron- 
string and die father’s coat tails as long 
as they can, often baffling those sensitive 
parents who know diat children should 
think for diemselvcs and fend for them- 
selves, but are too kind to throw them 
on their owm resources widi the ferocity 
of die domestic cat The child should have 
its first coming of age wfflen it is weaned, 
anodier when it can talk, another when 
It can walk, anodier when it can dress 
Itself without assistance, and when it can 
read, wnte, count money, and pass an 
exammauon in going a simple errand in- 
volving a purchase and a journey by rad 
or other public mediod of locomotion. 

It should have quite a majonty At 
present the children of laborers are soon 
mobile and able to shift for themselves, 
whereas it is possible to find grown-up 
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T'omen m the nch classes vrho are actaally j 
afraid to take a valk in the streets iin- ' 
attended and unprotected. It is true diat j 
this IS a superstinon from the time ^rhen ' 
a retinue -u as part of the state of persons { 
of quahU', and the unattended person 1 
T as supposed to be a common person of 1 
no quaht}', earning a h\mg, but this has 
non become so absurd that children and 
young v'oraen are no longer told vhy 
they are forbidden to go about alone, and 
ha\ e to be persuaded that the streets are 
dangerous places, n’hich of course they 1 
are, but people n ho are not educated to 
h\ e danserouslv ha’\ e only half a hfe, and 
are more hkely to die miserably after all 
tlian those y ho have taken all the com- 
mon risks of freedom from their cluld- 
hood onn-ard as matters of course. 

THE CO>rFLICT OF VTILLS 

The vorld n ags in spite of its schools 
and Its families because both schools and • 
families are raostl) ver}- largely anarchic- 
parents and schoolmasters are good- 
natured or neak or lazy, and children are 
docile and affectionate and vet}'' short- 
vinded in their fits of naughtiness; and 
so most families slummock along: and 
muddle through until tlie cluldrcn cease 

S../ 

to be children In die fev" cases y. hen the 
parties are energetic and determined, die 
child is crushed or the parent is reduced 
to a cipher, as the case may be When the 
opposed forces arc neither of them strong 
enough to annihilate the other, there is i 
•'Cnons trouble* that is liov. v e get those | 

nm n'lrr’nr r>nr! rluM v Jiirli 


ferred to ab]ecdy and absolutely for its 
ovTi sake. 

The strongest, fiercest force in nature 
IS human vill It is the highest orgamza- 
don vre knov,’- of the vnll diat has created 
the vdiole umverse. Now ail honest 
cniiization, rehgion, law, and comen- 
tion is an attempt to keep this force 
withm beneficent bounds kWiat corrupts 
molization, rehgion, law, and comen- 
tion (and diey are at present prettv' nearh 
as corrupt as they dare) is die constant 
attempts made by the vails of mdiaduals 
and classes to thv*art the vills and en- 
slave the powers of other indniduals 
and classes The powers of die parent and 
the schoolmaster, and of dieir public 
analogues the lawgiver and die judge, 
become mstruments of t}T:anny in die 
hands of those who are too narrov- 
minded to understand law and exercise 
judgment, and m dieir hands (vadi us 
diey mostly fall into such hands) lav 
becomes t}nranny. And what is a UTanu 
Quite simply a person vho sa}s to an- 
other person, young or old, “You slnll 
do as I tell you; you shall make vhat I 
vant, you shall profess my creed, 
shall have no will of your ov.m, and } our 
povers shall be at the disposal of nr 
will.” It has come to this at last, thaul c 
phrase “she has a vill of her or n, or 
“he has a vnll of his own” has come i” 
denote a person of exceptional obstin'’cv 
and self-assertion And c^cn persons o 
good natural disposiuon, if broug;in up 
to c'pcct such deference, are rou^t-d m 

iinrrr)=;r>mn(T ftirx nnrl ‘sometimes to 0- 
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Dickens’s msonct for detecting social 
cankers never served him better tlian 
when he shewed up Mrs Keep teaching 
her son to “be umble,” knowing that if 
fie earned out that precept he might be 
pretty well anything else he liked. The 
maintenance of deference to our wills 
becomes a mama which will carry the 
best of us to any evtremity. We will allow 
a village of Egj^tian fellaheen or Indian 
tribesmen to live the lowest hfe they 
please among themselves witliout mo- 
lestation, but let one of tliem slay an 
Englishman or even stnke him on die 
strongest provocation, and straightway 
we gostark mad, burning and destroying, 
shooting and shelhng, flogging and hang- 
ing, if only such survivors as we may 
leave are dioroughly cowed in die pre- 
sence of a man with a white face In the 
committee room of a local council or 
city corporation, the humblest employees 
of the committee find defenders if they 
complain of harsh treatment Gratuities 
are voted, indulgences and hohdays are 
pleaded for, delinquencies are excused in 
the most sentimental manner provided 
only die' employee, however patent a 
hypoente or mcorngible a slacker, is hat 
m hand But let the most obvious measure 
of justice be demanded by the secretary 
of a Trade Umon m terms which omit 
all expressions of subservience, and it 
IS with the greatest difficulty that the 
cooler-headed can defeat angry motions 
that the letter be dirown into the waste- 
paper basket and the committee proceed 
to the next business 

THE demagogue’s OPPORTUNIXy 

And the employee has in him the same 
fierce impulse to impose his wiU without 
respect for the will of others Democracy 
is in practice nothing but a device for 
cajoling from him the vote he refuses to 
arbitrary authority He will not vote for 
Conolanus, but when an expenenced 
demagogue comes along and says “Sir 


you are die dictator, the voice of the 
people IS die voice of God, and I am 
only your very humble servant” he says 
at once “All right tell me what to 
dictate” and is presently enslaved more 
effectually with his own silly consent 
than Conolanus would ever have en- 
slaved him without asking his leave. And 
the trick by which the demagogue defeats 
Conolanus is played on him in his turn 
by /iis inferiors Everywhere we see the 
cunmng succeedmg in the world by seek- 
ing a nch or powerful master and prac- 
tising on lus lust for subservience The 
political adventurer who gets into Par- 
liament by offenng himself to the poor 
voter, not as his representative but as his 
wiU-less soulless “delegate,” is himself 
the dupe of a clever wife who repudiates 
Votes for Women, knowing well that 
whilst the man is master, the man’s mis- 
tress will rule Unah Heep may be a 
crawling creature, but his crawhng takes 
him upstairs 

Thus does the selfishness of the will 
turn on itself, and obtain by flattery what 
It cannot seize by open force Democracy 
becomes the latest tnck of tyranny 
“womanlmess” becomes the latest wile 
of prostitution 

Between parent and child the same 
conflict wages and the same destruction 
of character ensues. Parents set themselves 
to bend the wiU of their children to then 
own — to break their stubborn spint, as 
they call it — with the ruthlessness of 
Grand Inqmsitors Cunmng, unscrupu- 
lous children learn all the arts of the 
sneak m circumventing tyranny children 
of better character are cruelly distressed 
and more or less lamed for life by it 

OUR QUARRELSOMENESS 

As between adults, we find a general 
quarrelsomeness which makes pohtical 
reform as impossible to most Enghsh- 
men as to hogs Certain sections of the 
nation get cured of this disabihty. Um- 
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versity men, sailors, and politicians are 
comparatively free from it, because the 
communal hfe of the umversity, the fact 
that in a ship a man must either learn to 
consider others or else go overboard or 
into irons, and the habit of working on 
committees and ceasing to expect more 
of one’s own way than is included in the 
greatest common measure of the com- 
mittee, educate the will socially. But no 
one who has ever had to gmde a com- 
mittee of ordinary private Englishmen 
through their first attempts at collective 
action, in committee or otherwise, can 
retain any illusions as to the appalhng 
effects on our national manners and char- 
acter of the orgamzation of the home and 
the school as petty tyranmes, and the 
absence of all teaching of self-respect 
and traimng in self-assertion Bulbed and 
ordered about, the Enghshman obeys 
like a sheep, evades like a knave, or tnes 
to murder his oppressor. Merely criticized 
or opposed in committee, or invited to 
consider anybody’s views but his own, 
he feels personally insulted and wants 
to resign or leave the room unless he is 
apologized to. And his panic and be- 
wilderment when he sees that the older 
hands at the work have no patience with 
him and do not intend to treat him as 
infallible, are pitiable as far as they are 
anything but ludicrous. That is what 
comes of not being taught to consider 
other people’s wills, and left to submit 
to them or to override them as if they 
were the winds and the weather. Such a 
state of mind is incompatible not only 
with the democratic introduction of high 
civilization, but with the comprehension 
and maintenance of such civilized institu- 
tions as have been introduced by benevo- 
lent and mtelhgent despots and aristocrats 

WE MUST REFORM SOCIETY BEFORE 
WE CAN REFORM OURSEL\'ES 

^XTen V. e come to the positive prob- 
lem of what to do with children if we 


are to give up the estabhshed plan, we 
find the difficulties so great that we begin 
to understand why so many people who 
detest the system and look back with 
loathing on their own schooldays, must 
helplessly send their children to the very 
schools they themselves were sent to, 
because there is no alternative except 
abandomng the children to undisaphned 
vagabondism Man in society must do 
as everybody else does in his class only 
fools and romantic novices imagine that 
freedom is a mere matter of the readiness 
of the individual to snap his fingers at 
convention It is true that most of us live 
in a condition of qmte unnecessary in- 
hibition, weanng ugly and uncomfort- 
able clothes, making ourselves and other 
people rmserable by the heathen horrors 
of mourning, staymg away from the 
theatre because we cannot afford the 
stalls and are ashamed to go to the pit, 
and in dozens of other ways enslaving 
ourselves when there are comfortable 
alternatives open to us without any real 
drawbacks The contemplation of these 
petty slaveries, and of the triumphant 
ease with which sensible people throw 
them off, creates an impression that if 
we only take Johnson’s advice to ffec 
our ininds from cant, we can achieve 
freedom But if we all freed our minds 
from cant we should find that for the 
most part we should have to go on doing 
the necessary work of the world exactly 
as we did it before until we organized 
new and free methods of doing it Many 
people beheved in secondary co-educa- 
tion (boys and girls taught together) 
before schools like Bedales were founded 
indeed the practice was common enougn 
in elementary schools and in Scotland, 
but their behef did not help diem unm 
Bedales and St George’s were organized, 
and there are still not nearly enough co- 
educational schools in existence to ac- 
commodate all the children of the parents 
who beheve in co-education up to uru- 
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^’erslty age, even if tlicy could always | by his condition that he is not prepared 
afford the fees of these exceptional to spend an hour in remedying it The 
scliools It may be edifying to tell a duke | coster may resent die inquiry instead of 
that our public schools are all wrong in being amused by it, but his answer, if 
tfieir consutunon and mediods, or a true, will be the same What they both 
costermonger diat children should be want for their children is the communal 
treated as in Goedie’s Wilhelm Metster training, the apprenticeship to society, 
instead of as diey are treated at the I the lessons in holding one’s own among 
elementary school at die corner of his people of all sorts with whom one is not, 
street, but wiiat are die duke and the as in the home, on pnvileged terms 
coster to do? Neidier of them has any These can be acquired only by “mixing 
effective choice in die matter their chil- with the world,” no matter how wicked 
dren must eidier go to die schools diat the world is No parent cares twopence 
are, or to no school at all And as the whether his children can write Latin 
duke dunks widi reason diat his son will hexameters or repeat the dates of the 
be a lout or a milksop or a png if he does accession of all Ae English monarchs 
not go to school, and the coster knows since the Conqueror, but all parents are 
that his son will become an illiterate earnestly anxious about the manners of 
hooligan if he is left to die streets, diere their children Better Claude Duval than 
IS no real alternative for eidier of diem Kaspar Hauser Laborers who are con- 
Child life must be socially orgamzed* temptuously anti-clencal in their opimons 
no parent, nch or poor, can choose will send their daughters to the convent 
institutions diat do not exist, and the school because the nuns teach them some 
private enterprise of individual school- sort of gendeness of speech and behavior 
masters appealing to a group of well-to- And peers who tell you that our pubhc 
do parents, though it may shew what can schools are rotten through and through, 
be done by endiusiasts with new mediods, and that our urnversmes ought to be 
cannot touch the mass of our children razed to the foundations, send their sons 
For die average parent or child nodung to Eton and Oxford, Harrow and Caro- 
ls really available except the established | bndge, not only because there is nothmg 
practice, and this is what makes it so else to be done, but because these places, 
important that the established practice though they turn out blackguards and 
should be a sound one, and so useless for ignoramuses and boobies galore, turn 
clever individuals to disparage it unless them out with the habits and manners of 
they can orgamze an alternative practice the society they belong to Bad as those 
and make it, too, general manners are in many respects, they are 

better than no manners at all And no 
THE PURSUIT OF MANNERS individual or family can possibly teach 

If you cross-examine the duke and I them They can be acqmred only by 
the coster, you will find that they are not | hving in an organized commumty in 
concerned for the scholastic attainments which they are tradmonal. 
of their children Ask the duke whether Thus we see that there are reasons 
he could pass the standard exarmnation for the segregation of children even in 
of rwelve-year-old children in elementary | famihes where the great reason namely, 
schools, and he will admit, with an en- that children are nuisances to adults, does 
tirely plaad smile, that he would almost not press very hardly, as, for insmce, in 
certainly be ignomimously plucked And the houses of the very poor, who can 
he IS so httle ashamed of or disadvantaged | send their children to play in the streets, 
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or the houses of the very rich, which are 
so large that the children’s quarters can 
he kept out of the parents’ v^y like the 
servants’ quarters. 

NOT TOO MUCH WIND ON THE 
HEATH, BROTHER 

What, then, is to he done.^ For the 
present, unfortunately, httle except pro- 
pagating the conception of Children’s 
Rights. Only the achievement of eco- 
nomic equahty through Sociahsm can 
make it possible to deal thoroughly vuth 
the question from the point of view of 
tiie total mterest of the community, 
which must always consist of grown-up 
children. Yet economic equahty, like 
aU simple and obvious arrangements, 
seems impossible to people brought up 
as children are now. Still, something can 
be done even withm class hmits. Large 
commumties of children of the same class 
are possible today; and voluntary organ- 
ization of outdoor hfe for children has 
already begun in Boy Scouting and ex-- 
cursions of one kmd or another. The 
discovery that anythmg, even school hfe, 
is better for the child than home hfe, vail 
become an over-ndden hobby; and we 
shall presently be told by our faddists that 
anything, even camp hfe, is better than 
school hfe. Some blundenng beginnings 
of this are already perceptible. There is 
a movement for making our British 
children into pnggish httle barefooted 
vagabonds, all talking hke that bom fool 
George Borrow, and supposed to be 
splendidly healthy because they would 
die if they slept m rooms with the win- 
dows shut, or perhaps even with a roof 
over their heads. Still, this is a fairly 
healthy folly; and it may do something 
to est^hsh Air Harold Cox’s claim of 
a Right to Roam as tlie basis of a much 
needed law compelhng propnetors of 
land to provide plenty of gates m their 
fences, and to leave them uidocked when 
tliere are no grovnng crops to be j 


I damaged nor bulls to be encountered, 
1 instead of, as at present, impnsonmg die 
human race in dusty or muddy thorough- 
fares betv'^een walls of barbed vare 

The reaction against vagabondage will 
come from the cluldren themselves. For 
them freedom will not mean the expensive 
kind of savagery now called “the simple 
hfe ” Their natural disgust vath the 
visions of cockney book fanaers blow- 
ing themselves out with “the wind on the 
heath, brother,” and of anarchists who 
are either too weak to understand that 
men are strong and free m proportion 
to the social pressure they can stand and 
the complexity of the obhgations they 
are prepared to undertake, or too strong 
to realize that what is freedom to tliem 
may be terror and bewilderment to 
others, will drive them back to the home 
and the school if diese have meanwhile 
learned the lesson that children are 
independent human beings and have 
rights. 

wanted: a child’s magna charta 

Whedier we shall presently be dis- 
cussing a Juvemle hlagna Charta or 
Declaration of Rights by way of in- 
cluding children in tlie Consutution is 
a question on which I leave otiiers to 
speculate. But if it could once be estab- 
hshed that a cluld has an adult’s Right 
of Egress from uncomfortable places and 
unpleasant company, and there were 
children’s lavtyers to sue pedagogues and 
others for assault and imprisonment, 
there would be an amazing change in die 
behavior of schoolmasters, the quality 
of school books, and the amemties of 
school hfe. That Consaousness of Con- 
sent which, even in its present delusive 
form, has enabled Democracy to oust 
tyranmcal systems in spite of all its vul- 
garities and stupidities and rancors and 
ineputudes and ignorances, would operate 
as powerfully among children as it does 
now among grov/n-ups No doubt die 
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pedagogue would promptly turn dema- explanation is that the so-called dunces 
gogue, and woo his scholars by all the are not exhausted before they begin the 
arts of demagogy, but none of these arts senous business of life. It is said that boys 
cp easily be so dishonorable or mis- will be boys, and one can only add one 
chievous as the art of camng And, after wishes they would Boys really want 
all, if larger liberties are attached to the to be manly, and are unfortunately 
acqmsition of knowledge, and the child encouraged thoughtlessly in this very 
finds that it can no more go to the seaside dangerous and overstrainmg aspiration 
without a knowledge of the multiphca- All the people who have really worked 
tion and pence tables than it can be an (Herbert Spencer for instance) warn us 
astronomer without mathematics, it will against work as earnestly as some people 
learn the raultiphcation table, which is warn us against dnnk. When learning is 
more than it always does at present, m placed on the voluntary footing of sport, 
spite of all the camngs and keepmgs-m the teacher will find himself saying every 

day “Run away and play you have 
THE PURSUIT OF LEARNING Worked as much as is good for you ” 

\Vhen the Pursmt of Learning comes Trying to make children leave school 
to mean the pursmt of learmng by the will be like trymg to make them go to 
child instead of the pursmt of the child bed, and it will be necessary to surpnse 
by Learmng, cane m hand, the danger them with the idea that teachmg is work, 
will be precoaty of the intellect, which and that the teacher is tired and must go 
IS ]ust as undesirable as precoaty of the play or rest or eat possibihties always 
emotions We still have a silly habit of concealed by that infamous humbug the 
talking and thinking as if int^ect were current schoolmaster, who achieves a 
a mechamcal process and not a passion, spurious dmmty and a witch doctor’s 
and in spite of the German tutors who authonty by persuading children that 
confess openly that three out of every he is not human, just as ladies used 
five of the young men they coach for to persuade them that they have no 
examinations are lamed for life thereby, legs 
in spite of Dickens and his picture of 

httle Paul Dombey dying of lessons, we children and game a proposal 
persist in heaping on growing children Of the many wild absurdities of our 
and adolescent youths and maidens tasks existing soaal order perhaps the most 
Pythagoras would have dechned out of grotesque is the costly and stnctly en- 
common regard for his own health and forced reservation of large tracts of 
common modesty as to his own capaaty country as deer forests and breeding 
And this overwork is not all the effect grounds for pheasants whilst there is 
of compulsion, for the average school- so httle provision of the kind made for 
master does not compel his scholars to children. I have more than once tliought 
learn he only scolds and pumshes them of trymg to introduce the shooting of 
if they do not, which is quite a different children as a sport, as the children would 
dung, the net effect being that the school then be preserved very carefully for ten 
pnsoners need not leam unless they hke months in the year, thereby reducing 
Nay, It IS sometimes remarked diat the their death rate far more than the fusil- 
school dunce — meaning the one who lades of the sportsmen dunng die other 
does not hke — often turns out well after- two would raise it At present die killing 
wards, as if idleness were a sign of ability of a fox except by a pack of foxhounds 
and character. A much more sensible is regarded with horror, but you may 
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and do kill children in a hundred and 
fifty \^ays provided you do not shoot 
them or set a pack of dogs on them. It 
must be admitted that tlie foxes have 
tlie best of it, and indeed a glance at 
our pheasants, our deer, and our children 
vill convince the most sceptical that 
the children have deadedly the worst 
of It 

This much hope, however, can be ex- 
tracted from the present state of things 
It IS so fantastic, so mad, so apparently 
impossible, that no scheme of reform 
need ever hencefortli be discredited on 
tlie ground that it is fantastic or mad or 
apparently impossible. It is tlie sensible 
schemes, unfortunately, tliat are hope- 
less in England. Therefore I have great 
hopes that my own views, tliough funda- 
mentally sensible, can be made to appear 
fantastic enough to have a chance. 

First, then, I lay it down as a prime 
condiuon of sane society, obvious as 
such to anyone but an idiot, tliat m any 
decent community, children should find 
in cveryf part of their native country, 
food, clothing, lodging, instruction, and 
parental kindness for tlie asking. For the 
matter of that, so should adults, but tlie 
two cases differ in diat as these com- 
modities do not grow on the bushes, the 
adults cannot ha\c them unless they 
ihemscKcs organiye and provide the 
MippK, vhercas the children must have 
llum as if In magic, vith nothing to do 
but rub tlie lamp like Aladdin, and have 
their needs satisfied 


whole body of children should be thrown 
not only upon tlie whole body of parents, 
but upon tlie celibates and childless as 
well, whose present exempuon from^a 
full share m the social burden of children 
is obviously unjust and unwholesome 
Today it is easy to find a widow who 
has at great cost to herself in pain, danger, 
and disablement, borne six or eight chil- 
dren In tlie same town you will find 
rich bachelors and old maids, and marned 
couples witli no children or with families 
voluntarily limited to tw^o or three The 
eight children do not belong to tlie 
woman in any real or legal sense. When 
she has reared tliem tliey pass away from 
her into the community as independent 
persons, marrying strangers, working 
for strangers, spending on tlie community 
the life tliat has been built up at her 
expense. No more monstrous injustice 
could be imagined than that the burden 
of reanng the children should fall on her 
alone and not on the celibates and tlic 
selfish as well. 

This IS so far recognized that already 
the child finds, wherever it goes, a school 
for it, and somebody to force it into the 
school, and more and more these schools 
arc being driven by the mere logic of 
facts to provide the children with meals, 
with boots, with spectacles, v/ith dentists 
and doctors. In fact, when the child’s 
parents arc destitute or not to be found, 
bread, lodging, and clothing arc pro- 
vided It is tiTJC that they arc provided 
grudgingly and on conditions infamous 
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‘^C'cialK n tool nntl personal!) an inhuman 
urct«.h ] he other is that these wants 
shouUl be Mipphecl in complete freedom 
trom compulson, scliooling or compul- 
'•or) .m\ thing except restraint from 
crime, though, as the) can be supplied 
oni\ b\ social orgamxaiion, tlic child 
must be conscious of and subject to the 
conditions of that orgmi/ation, w'hich 
nn) inxoKc such portions of adult rc- 
sponsibilux and dutx ns a child may be 
able to bear according to us age, and 
which will in n.i\ ease prevent it from 
fornunc tiic \agabond and anarchist 
habit of mind 

One more exception might be neccs- 
sir) cnmpulsoPi freedom I am sure 
ihai a child should not be imprisoned in 
a school I am nf>t so sure that it should 
not sometimes be drnen out into the 
open — imprisoned in the woods and on 
the mountains, as it were For there arc 
frow St) cliildrcn, just as there arc frow'sty 
adults, V ho dont want freedom Tins 
morlnd result of o\cr - domestication 
V ould, let us hope, soon disappear w’lth 
Its cause 

MOBII IZATION 

Those who see no prospect held out 
to them by this except a countr}' in w'liich 
all tlic children sliall be roaming savages, 
should consider, first, whether their con- 
dition v/ould be any worse than that of 
the little caged savages of today, and 
second, whether eidier children or adults 
are so apt to run wild tliat it is neces- 
sary to tether tliem fast to one nciglibor- 
liood to prevent a general dissoluuon of 
society My own observauon leads me to 
believe that we are not half mobilized 
enough True, I cannot deny that we are 
more mobile than we were You will still 
find in the home counties old men who 
have never been to London, and who tell 
you tliat they once went to Winchester 
or St Albans much as if they had been 
to the South Pole, but tliey are not so 
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common as the clerk who has been to 
Pans or to Lovely Lucerne, and who 
"goes away somewhere” when he has a 
holiday His gnmdfatlier never had a 
holiday, and, if he had, would no more 
have dreamed of crossing the Channel 
than of taking a box at the Opera But 
W'lih all allow'ance for the Polytechnic 
excursion and the tourist agency, our 
inertia is still appalling I confess to 
having once spent nine years m London 
without putting my nose outside it, and 
though tins w'as better, perhaps, than tlie 
restless globe-trotting vagabondage of 
the idle ncli, w^andermg from hotel to 
hotel and never really living anywhere, 
yet I should no more have done it if I 
Iiad been properly mobilized in my cluld- 
hood than I should have w'orn die same 
suit of clothes all diat time (wluch, by 
the w'ay, I very nearly did, my profes- 
sional income not having as yet begun 
to sprout) Tlicre are masses of people 
W'ho could afford at least a trip to Mar- 
gate, and a good many who could afford 
a trip round the world, who are more 
immovable dian Aldgate pump To 
others, w'ho would move if diey knew 
how, travelling is surrounded with ima- 
ginary difficulues and terrors In short, 
the difficulty is not to fix people, but to 
root diem up We keep repeating the 
silly proverb diat a rolling stone gathers 
no moss, as if moss were a desirable 
parasite What we mean is that a vaga- 
bond does not prosper Even this is not 
true, if prospenty means enjoyment as 
well as responsibility and money The 
real misery of vagabondage is the misery 
of having nothing to do and nowhere 
to go, the misery of being derehet of 
God and Man, the misery of the idle, 
poor or nch And this is one of the 
miseries of unoccupied childhood The 
unoccupied adult, thus afflicted, tnes 
many distractions which are, to say the 
least, unsuited to children But one of 
them, the distraction of seeing the world, 
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IS innocent and beneficial Also it is 
cluldish, being a continuation of what 
nurses call “taking notice,” by which 
a clnld becomes expenenced It is pitiable 
nowadays to see men and women doing 
after tlie age of 45 all tlie travelhng and 
sightseeing tliey should have done before 
tliey were 1 5 hlere wondenng and star- 
ing at tilings is an important part of a 
cluld’s education: tliat is vhy cluldren 
can be tlioroughly mobilized vitliout 
making 'vagabonds of tliem A \'agabond 
IS at home nowhere because he voders* 
a cluld should v>ander because it ought 
to be at home everyvdiere And if it has 
Its papers and its passports, and gets what 
It reqmres not by begging and pilfering, 
but from responsible agents of tlie com- 
mumty as of right, and vntli some formal 
acknowledgment of tlie obhgations it is 
incumng and a knovdedsie of tlie fact 
that tliese obhgations are being recorded 
if, furtlier, certain qualifications are ex- 
acted before it is promoted from per- 
mission to go as fer as its legs vail carr}* 
it to using mechanical aids to locomotion. 
It can roam witliout much danger of 
g}'psification. 

Under such arcumstances tlie bo)'' or 
girl could always run awy, and never 
be lost; and on no odief conditions can 
a cluld be free vathout being also a home- 
less outcast. Parents could also run av^y 
from disagreeable children or dnve tliem 
out of doors or even drop tlieir acquaint- 
ance, temporarily or permanent!}’’, vatli- 
out mliumanity Thus botli parties would 
be on their good behavior, and not, as 
at present, on their fihal or parental be- 
ha’vior, which, like all unffee bella^aor, 
IS mostly bad behavior. 

As to what otlier results might follow, 
we had better v^t and see; for nobody 
now ahve can imagine what customs 
and institutions would grow up m 
societies of free children Cluld laws and 
cluld fasluons, child manners and cluld 
morals are now not tolerated; but among 


free children there would certainl}’’ be 
surpnsmg developments in tlus direction 
I do not dunk diere would be any danger 
of free children belia\nng as badly as 
grown-up people do now because diey 
ha^■e ne^■er been free They could hardly 
behave worse, anyhow. 

children’s rights and parents’ 

WRONGS 

A very distingmshed man once assured 
a modier of my acquaintance diat she 
would ne\ er know what it meant to be 
hurt until she v’as hurt durou2;h her clul- 
dren Cluldren are extremely cruel with- 
out intending it; and in mnety-mne cases 
out of a hundred die reason is diat diey 
do not conceive dieir elders as hawng 
any human feehngs. Serce die elders 
right, perhaps, for posing as super- 
human! The penalty of the impostor is 
not diat he is found out (lie ver}* seldom 
is) but that he is taken for ■what he pre- 
tends to be, and treated as such. And to 
be treated as an}^ung but what you 
really are may seem pleasant to the 
imagination V'hen the treatment is above 
your ments; but m actual experience it 
IS often quite die reverse. Wlien I was a 
ver}* small boy, my romantic imagination, 
stimulated by early doses of fiction, led 
me to brag to a still smaller boy so out- 
rageously diat he, bemg a simple soul, 
really believed me to be an imincible 
hero. I cannot remember whedier tlus 
pleased me much; but I do remember 
ver}' disnncdy diat one day dus admirer 
of mine, who had a pet goat, found die 
ammal m die hands of a larger boy dian 
eidier of us, who mocked liim and re- 
fused to restore die ammal to lus rightful 
©■wner. Whereupon, naturally, he came 
weeping to me, and demanded diat I 
should rescue die goat and anmiulate die 
aggressor. AIv terror vas bevond de- 
scnpnon: fortunately for me, it imparted 
such a gliasthness to my voice and aspect 
as I, under the eye of mv poor ktde dupe, 
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advanced on die enemy vath diat hideous 
extremity of cowardice which is called 
die courage of despair, and said “You 
l^t go diat goat,” diat lie abandoned 
his prey and fled, to my unforgettable, 
unspeakable relief I have never since 
exaggerated my prowess in bodily com- 
bat 

Now what happened to me in the 
adventure of the goat happens very often 
to parents, and would happen to school- 
masters if the pnson door of the school 
did not shut out the trials of life I re- 
member once, at school, the resident 
head master was brought down to earth 
by die sudden illness of Ins wife In die 
confusion diat ensued it became neces- 
sary to leave one of die schoolrooms 
without a master I v^as in die class that 
occupied that schoolroom To have sent 
us home would have been to break the 
fundamental bargain with our parents 
by which the school was bound to keep 
us out of their way for half the day at all 
hazards Therefore an appeal had to be 
made to our better feelings that is, to 
our common humamty, not to make a 
noise But the head master had never 
admitted any common humamty with 
us We had been carefully broken in to 
regard him as a being qmte aloof from 
and above us one not subject to error 
or suffenng or death or lUness or mor- 
tality Consequendy sympathy was im- 
possible, and if the unfortunate lady did 
not pensh, it was because, as I now com- 
fort myself with guessing, she was too 
much preoccupied with her own pains, 
and possibly making too much noise her- 
self, to be consaous of the pandemomum 
downstairs 

A great deal of the fiendishness of 
schoolboys and the cruelty of children to 
their elders is produced just in this way 
Elders cannot be superhuman beings and 
suffenng fellow creatures at the same 
time If you pose as a little god, you must 
pose for better for worse 


HOW LITTLE WE KNOW ABOUT OUR 
PARENTS 

The relation between parent and child 
has cruel moments for the parent even 
when money IS no object and the matenal 
wornes are delegated to servants and 
school teachers The child and the parent 
are strangers to one another necessanly, 
because their ages must differ widely 
Read Goethe’s autobiography, and note 
tliat though he was happy in has parents 
and had exceptional powers of observa- 
tion, divination, and story-telhng, he 
knew less about his father and mother 
than about most of the other people he 
mentions I myself was never on bad 
terms with my mother we lived together 
until I was forty- two years old, absolutely 
without the smallest fncuon of any kind, 
yet when her death set me thinking cun- 
ously about our relations, I realized that 
I knew very httle about her Introduce 
me to a strange woman who was a child 
when I was a child, a girl when I was a 
boy, an adolescent when I was an adoles- 
cent, and if we take naturally to one 
another I will know more of her and she 
of me at the end of forty days (I had 
almost said of forty minutes) than I knew 
of my mother at the end of forty years 
A contemporary stranger is a novelty 
and an emgma, also a possibihty, but a 
mother is hke a broomstick or like the 
sun in the heavens, it does not matter 
which as far as one’s knowledge of her 
IS concerned the broomstick is there and 
the sun is there, and whether the child 
is beaten by it or warmed and enhghtened 
by It, It accepts it as a fact in nature, and 
does not conceive it as having had youth, 
passions, and weaknesses, or as still 
growing, yearning, suffenng, and learn- 
ing If I meet a widow I may ask her all 
about her marnage, but what son ever 
dreams of asking his mother about her 
marnage, or could endure to hear of it 
witliout violently breaking off the old 
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sacred relationslup betreecn tliem, and 
ceasins: to be Iier cluld or anvtbing; more 
to her than the first man in the street 
inisht be? 

1. et though in this sense the child can- 
not realize its parent's humamn', the 
parent can realize the child’s, for the 
parents ^th their experience of life have 
none of the illusions about the child that 
the child has about the parents; and the 
consequence is that the child can hurt 
its parents’ feelings much more than its , 
parents can hurt the child s, because the 
child, e^-en vrhen there has been none of 
the deliberate hj'pocris}' by vliich chil- ’ 
dren are taken ad^■ant^ge of by tlieir 
elders, cannot conceive the parent as a 
fellovr creature, vrhilst the parents knove 
very vrell that the children are only ‘ 
themselves o\ er asain. The child cannot 
concerre that its blame or contempt or 
vrant of interest could possibly hurt its 
parent, and therefore expresses them aU 
vnth an indifierence vrhich has siven nse 
to the term enfant umble (a tragic term 
in spite of the jests connected vnth it); 
vrhiist the parent can sufier firom such 
slights and reproaches more firom a child 
than firom anvone else, even vrhen the 
child is not beloved, because the child is 
so unmistakeably sincere m them 

Otm ABAlODOrXEX) MOTHERS 

Take a ver\' common instance of this 
agonizing mcompanbility. A tndovr 
brings up her son to manhood. He meets 
a strange vroman. and goes ofi vnth and 
marries her, leaiinsi: his mother desolate. 

V.-’ 

It does not occur to him that this is at all 
hard on her: he does it as a matter of 
course, and actuallv expects his mother 
to receive, on terms of special afiecnon, 
the Tvoman for vrhom she has been aban- 
doned. K he shevred any sense of vhat 
he vras doing, any remorse: if he mingled 
his tears vnth hers and asked her not to 
think too hardly of him because he had 
obeved the meHtable destiny of a man , 


j to leave his father and mother and cleave 
^ to his T.ife, she could give him her 
j blessing and accept her bereavement vrith 
I digmtv- and xritliout reproach. But the 
i man never dreams of such considerations 
\ T o him his mother's feekng m tiie matter, 

; Tv'hen she betrays it, is unreasonable, 

I ndiculous, and even odious, as shevring 
I a prejudice against his adorable bnde. 
j I have taken the vidovr as an extreme 
and obvious case; but there are manv 
i husbands and vives mho are tired of 
theur consorts, or disappointed in them, 
or estransed firom them bv infidehties; 
and these parents, in losing a son or 
a daughter through marriage, may be 
losing evervthmg thev care tor. No 
parent’s love is as innocent as the love 
of a child: the exclusion of aU conscioi^ 
sexual feeling; firom it does not exclude 
the bitterness, jealousy, and despair at 
loss vrhich characterize sexual passion: 
in feet, vrbat is called a pure love may 
easily be more selfish and jealous than 
a carnal one Anyhom, it is plain matter 
' of fact that naively seMsh people some- 
times tr\- vrith fierce jealousy to prevent 
j their children marrying. 

FAMILY AFFECnOM 

Until the familv as vre knovr it ceases 
to exisu nobody vrill dare to analyse 
* parental afiecnon as distingtdshed firom 
' that general human sympathy vrhich has 
secured to many an orphan fonder care 
m a stranger's house than it mould have 
received firom its actual parents Nor even 
Tolstov. m The Kreatzer Sonata, has 
said all that me suspect about it. ^Then 
It persists bevond the penod at mluch 
It ceases to be necessanr to the child s 
melfare. it is apt to be morbid: and 
me are probablv mrong to inculcate its 
deliberate culmration- The natural course 
is for the parents and children to cast 
ofi the specinc parental and fihal relation 
mhen thev are no longer necessary to one 
another. The child does this reacily 
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enough to form fresh ties, closer and more 
fascinating Parents are not always ex- 
cluded from such compensations it hap 
pens sometimes that when the children 
go out at the door the lover comes in 
at the window Indeed it happens now 
oftener than it used to, because people 
remain much longer in the sexual arena 
The cultivated Jewess no longer cuts 
off her hair at her mamage The Bntish 
matron has discarded her cap and her 
consaentious ugliness, and a bishop’s 
wife at fifty has more of the air of a 
femme galante than an actress had at 
thirty-five in her grandmother’s time 
But as people marry later, the facts of age 
and time still inexorably condemn most 
parents to comparative sohtude when 
their children marry This may be a 
pnvation and may be a rehef probably 
in healthy circumstances it is no worse 
than a salutary change of habit, but even 
at that it is, for the moment at least, a 
wrench For though parents and children 
sometimes dishke one another, there is 
an experience of succor and a habit of 
dependence and expectation formed m 
infancy which naturally attaches a child 
to Its parent or to its nurse (a foster 
parent) in a quite peculiar way A benefit 
to the child may be a burden to the parent, 
but people become attached to their bur- 
dens sometimes more than the burdens 
are attached to them, and to “suffer htde 
children” has become an affectionate 
impulse deep in our nature 

Now there is no such impulse to suffer 
our sisters and brothers, our aunts and 
uncles, much less our cousins If we could 
choose our relatives, we might, by select- 
ing congenial ones, mitigate die repulsive 
effect of the obligation to like diem and 
to admit them to our intimacy But to 
have a person imposed on us as a brother 
merely because he happens to have die 
same parents is unbearable when, as may 
easily happen, he is die sort of person 
we should carefully avoid if he were an} - 
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one else’s brother All Europe (except 
Scodand, which has clans instead of 
famihes) draws the hne at second cousins 
Protestantism draws it still closer by 
making the first cousin a mamageable 
stranger, and the only reason for not 
drawing it at sisters and brothers is diat 
the institution of the family compels us 
to spend our childhood with diem, and 
thus imposes on us a cunous relation 
in which famihanty destroys romantic 
charm, and is yet expected to create a 
specially warm affection Such a relation 
is dangerously factitious and unnatural, 
and the practical moral is that the less 
said at home about specific family affec- 
tion the better Children, hke grown-up 
people, get on well enough together if 
they are not pushed down one another’s 
throats, and grown-up relatives will get 
on together in proportion to their separa- 
tion and their care not to presume on 
their blood relationship We should let 
children’s feelmgs take dieir natural 
course without prompting I have seen 
a child scolded and called unfeeling be- 
cause it did not occur to it to make a 
theatncal demonstration of affectionate 
dehght when its mother returned after 
an absence a typical example of die way 
in which spurious family sentiment is 
stoked up We are, after all, sociable 
animals, and if we are let alone in die 
matter of our affections, and well brought 
up otherwise, we shall not get on an} the 
worse with particular people because dicy 
happen to be our brothers and sisters 
and cousins The danger lies in assuming 
diat we shall get on any better 

The main point to grasp liere is tint 
families are not kept together at present 
by family feeling but b} human feeling 
The femily cuiu%-atcs s}mpith} and 
mutual help and consolation as an\ other 
form of kindl} a<^sociation aihn-tc; 
diem, but die addition of a dictated yom- 
pulsor}' affection as an nttnbtite of n.’r 
kinship IS not onh unrccc.^^ir} b u 
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positively detrimental, and the alleged 
tendency of modem social development 
to break up the family need alarm no- 
body. We cannot break up the facts 
of kinship nor eradicate its natural emo- 
tional consequences What we can do and 
ought to do IS to set people free to behave 
naturally and to change their behavior 
as circumstances change. To impose on 
a atizen of London the family duties of 
a Highland cateran in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is as absurd as to compel him to 
carry a claymore and target instead of 
an umbrella. The avilized man has no 
speaal use for cousms, and he may pre- 
sently find that he has no speaal use for 
brothers and sisters The parent seems 
hkely to remain indispensable, but there 
IS no reason why that natural tie should 
be made the excuse for unnatural aggrava- 
tions of It, as cmshing to the parent as 
they are oppressive to the child. The 
mother and father wiU not always have 
to shoulder the burthen of maintenance 
which should fall on the Atlas shoulders 
of the fatherland and motherland. Pend- 
ing such reforms and emanapations, a 
shattering break-up of the paternal home 
must remain one of normal madents of 
marnage. The parent is left lonely and 
the child is not. Woe to the old if they 
have no impersonal interests, no con- 
victions, no pubhc causes to advance, 
no tastes or hobbies’ It is well to be a 
motlier but not to be a mother-in-law, 
and if men were cut off artificially from 
intellectual and public interests as women 
are, the father-in-law would be as deplor- 
able a figure in popular tradition as the 
motlier-in-law. 

It is not to be wondered at that some 
people hold that blood relationship 
should be kept a secret from the persons 
related, and diat the happiest condition 
in tins respect is tliat of the foundling 
who, if he ever meets his parents or 
brothers or sisters, passes them by with- 
out knowing tliem And for such a view 


there is this to be said: that our family 
system does unquestionably take the 
natural bond between members of the 
same family, which, hke all natural bonds, 
is not too tight to be borne, and supeV 
imposes on it a painful burden of forced, 
inculcated, suggested, and altogether 
unnecessary affection and responsibihty 
which we should do well to get nd of by 
making relatives as mdependent of one 
another as possible 

THE FATE OF THE FAMHY 

The difficulty of induang people to 
talk sensibly about the family is the same 
as that which I pointed out m a previous 
volume as confusing discussions of mar- 
riage Marnage is not a single mvanable 
mstitution: it changes from avilization 
to avihzation, from rehgion to rehgion, 
from civil code to civil code, firom 
frontier to frontier. The family is still 
more vanable, because the number of 
persons constituting a family, unhke tlie 
number of persons constituting a mar- 
nage, vanes from one to twenty, indeed, 
when a widower with a family marnes 
a widow with a family, and the two 
produce a third family, even that very 
high number may be surpassed. And tlie 
conditions may vary between opposite 
extremes for example, in a London or 
Pans slum every child adds to the burden 
of poverty and helps to starve tlie parents 
and all the other children, whereas in 
a settlement of pioneer colonists every 
child, from the moment it is big enough 
to lend a hand to the family industry, is 
an investment m which tlie only danger 
is that of temporary over-capitahzation 
Then there are the vanations in family 
sentiment Sometimes the family organiza- 
tion is as frankly political as tlie organiza- 
tion of an army or an industry fathers 
being no more expected to be sentimental 
about their children tlian colonels about 
soldiers, or factory owners about their 
employees, though die mother may be 
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allowed a little tenderness if her character 
IS weak The Roman fatlier was a despot: 
die Chinese father is an object of worsliip: 
tli^ sentimental modern western father 
IS often a playfellow looked to for toys 
and pocket-money. The farmer sees his 
children constantly die squire sees diem 
only dunng the holidays, and not then 
oftener dian he can help the tram con- 
ductor, when employed by a joint stock 
company, sometimes never sees thematall. 

Under such circumstances phrases hke 
The Influence of Home Life, The Family, 
The Domestic Heardi, and so on, are no 
more specific than The Mammals, or The 
Man In The Street, and the pious general- 
izations founded so ghbly on them by 
our sentimental moralists are unwork- 
able WHien households average twelve 
persons with die sexes about equally 
represented, the results may be fairly 
good When they average three die re- 
sults may be very bad indeed, and to 
lump the two together under the general 
term The Family is to confuse the ques- 
tion hopelessly The modern small family 
is much too stuffy* children “brought up 
at home” in it are unfit for soaety. 

But here again circumstances differ 
If the parents hve in what is called a 
garden suburb, where there is a good 
deal of social intercourse, and the fomily, 
instead of keeping itself to itself, as the 
evil old saying is, and glowenng at the 
neighbors over the blinds of the long 
street in which nobody knows his neigh- 
bor and everyone wishes to deceive him 
as to his income and social importance, 
IS in effect broken up by school life, by 
out-of-door habits, and by frank neigh- 
borly intercourse through dances and 
concerts and theatncals and excursions 
and the hke, famihes of four may turn 
out much less barbarous citizens than 
families of ten which attain the Boer ideal 
of being out of sight of one another’s 
chimney smoke. 

All one can say is, roughly, that the 


homeher the home, and the more famihar 
the family, the worse for everybody con- 
cerned. The family ideal is a humbug 
and a nuisance one might as reasonably 
talk of the barrack ideal, or the forecastle 
ideal, or any other substitution of the 
machinery of soaal orgamzation for the 
end of It, which must always be the 
fullest and most capable life in short, 
the most godly hfe And this significant 
word reminds us that though the popular 
conception of heaven includes a Holy 
Family, it does not attach to that family 
the notion of a separate home, or a pnvate 
nursery or kitchen or mother-in-law, or 
anything that constitutes the family as 
we know it Even blood relationship is 
miraculously abstracted from it, and the 
Father is the father of all children, the 
mother the mother of all mothers and 
babies, and the Son the Son of Man and 
the Savior of his brothers, one whose 
chief utterance on the subject of the con- 
ventional family was an invitation to all 
of us to leave our famihes and follow 
him, and to leave the dead to bury the 
dead, and not debauch ourselves at that 
gloomy festival the family funeral, with 
Its sequel of hideous mourning and gnef 
which IS either affected or morbid. 

FAMILY MOURNING 

I do not know how far this detestable 
custom of mourmng is earned in France, 
but judging from ^e appearance of the 
French people I should say that a French- 
woman goes into mourmng for her 
cousins to the seventeenth degree The 
result IS that when I cross the Channel I 
seem to have reached a country devas- 
tated by war or pestilence It is really 
suffenng only from the family Will any- 
one pretend that England has not the 
better of this striking difference^ It is such 
senseless and unnatural conventions as 
this that make us so impatient of what 
we call family feehng Even apart from 
Its insufferable pretensions, the family 
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needs hearty discrediting; for there is 
hardly any vulnerable part of it that could 
not be amputated with advantage. 

ART TEACHING 

By art teacbng I hasten to say that I 
do not mean giving children lessons in 
freehand drawing and perspective. I am 
simply calhng attention to the fact that 
fine art is the only teacher except torture. 
I have already pointed out that nobody, 
except under threat of torture, can read 
a school book The reason is that a school 
book IS not a work of art Similarly, you 
cannot listen to a lesson or a sermon 
unless the teacher or the preacher is an 
artist. You cannot read the Bible if you 
have no sense of hterary art The reason 
why the continental European is, to the 
Enghshman or American, so surprisingly 
Ignorant of the Bible, is that the author- 
ized Enghsh version is a great work of 
hterary art, and the continental versions 
are comparatively artless. To read a dull 
book, to hsten to a tedious play or prosy 
sermon or lecture, to stare at uninterest- 
mg pictures or ugly bmldmgs: nothing, 
short of disease, is more dreadful than 
this. The violence done to our souls by 
It leaves injunes and produces subtle 
maladies which have never been properly 
studied by psychopathologists Yet we 
are so inured to it m school, where practi- 
cally all tile teachers are bores trying to 
do the work of artists, and all the books 
artless, tliat we acqmre a truly fnghtful j 
power of enduring boredom. We even 
acquire the notion that fine art is lasavi- 
ous and destructive to tlie character. In 
church, in die House of Commons, at 
public meetings, we sit solemnly listen- 
ing to bores and twaddlers because from 
die ume we could walk or speak w^e have 
been snubbed, scolded, bullied, beaten 
and impnsoned whenever we dared to 
resent being bored or tv'addled at, or to 
express our natural impatience and de- 
rision of bores and twaddlers And when 


a man arises with a soul of sufficient 
native strength to break the bonds of 
this inculcated reverence and to expose 
and dende and tweak the noses of qur 
humbugs and panjandrums, like Voltaire 
or Dickens, we are shocked and scandal- 
ized, even when we cannot help laughing 
Worse, we dread and persecute those 
who can see and declare the truth, be- 
cause their smcenty and insight reflects 
on our delusion and bhndness We are 
all hke Nell Gwynne’s footman, who 
defended Nelf s reputation wntli his fists, 
not because he beheved her to be what 
he called an honest woman, but because 
he objected to be scorned as the foot- 
man of one who was no better than she 
should be. 

This -wretched power of allo-wing our- 
selves to be bored may seem to give the 
fine arts a chance sometimes People will 
sit through a performance of Beethoven’s 
mnth symphony or of Wagner’s Ring 
just as they wall sit through a dull sermon 
or a front bench pohucian saying notliing 
for two hours whilst his unfortunate 
country is penshing through the delay 
of Its business in Parliament But their 
endurance is very bad for the mnth sym- 
phony, because they never hiss when it 
is murdered I have heard an Italian con- 
ductor (no longer living) take the adagio 
of that symphony at a lively allegretto, 
slowing down for the warmer major 
sections into the speed and manner of 
die heroine’s deadi song m a Verdi opera, 
and the listeners, far from reheving my 
excruciation by nsmg widi yells of fury 
and hurhng tlieir programs and opera 
glasses at the miscreant, behaved just 
as they do when Richter conducts it The 
mass of imposture that dirives on diis 
combination of ignorance wadi despair- 
ing endurance is incalculable Given a 
public trained from childhood to stand 
anydung tedious, and so saturated with 
school discipline diat e-ven widi the doors 
open and no schoolmasters to stop them 
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'^iiolesome conditions "ci'lncli art im- 
poses on appetite are 'tcaived: instead of 
cnlti\-ated men and Tromen restrained 
Ly a tlionsand delicacies, repelled bv 
ugliness, chilled by -culgaritw horrined 
by coarseness, deeply and sri. eetiv moved 
by the graces tliat art has repealed to 
diem and nursed in diem, vre tret indis- 
criminate rapacity in pursuit of pleasure 
and a parade of die grossest sdm^ladons 
in catering for it. lia\ e a continual 
clamor lor goodness. beaut^\ virtue, and 
sancdny vddi such an appalling irablht\- 
to recogmae it or lot e it valien it arnVes 
that it is more dantrercus to be a sreat 
prophet or poet dian to promote tvs-enn* 
companies for STdndhng simple folk out 
of dieir samngs. Do not for a moment 
suppose diat unculnvated people are 
merely indiderent to liigh and noble 
qualities They hate diem maignandy. 
At best, such quaiides are like rare and 
beautiful birds: vrhen diey appear the 
vrhole country* takes doT.m its suns: but 
die birds receive the staraar\* trdiute of 
having dielr corpses sruded. 

And it really ail comes drom the 
habit of pre^ endng children from being 
troublesome. You are so careful of your 
bov's morals, knovdns how troublesome 

* V— 

diev mav be. that vou keeu him av-av 
d-om the ^ enus of hiilo only to nnd him 
in the arms of the sculler}' maid or some- 
one much vrorse. hTou dedde diat die 
Hermes of Praxiteles and YTagner's 
Tristan are not suited for yo'ong girls: 
and vour da'ushter marries somebodv 
appallingly unlike eltlier Hermes or 
Tristan solely to escape drom your 
parental protection. Yon have not stined 
a single uassion nor averted a single 
danger: you have depraved the passions 
bv starring diem, and broken dovm all 
the defences vrhich so euecdvely protect 
children brought uo in treedom. You 
have men mho imagine themselves to be 
ministers of religion oneniv declaring 

C* ^ X ^ 

that vrhen they pass through the streets 


’ tiiey ha\e to keep out i*i die vheeHa 

traiuc to avoid the temptations of the 

pavement. Y ou ha\ e tiiem otgamzinc' 

_ hunts ot tile veomen v'ho tempt d:em — 

■ poor crearares mhom no ardst t'ciiFc 

tc'ucli mdiout a shmdcer — ^and 'vddly 

' clamoring for more clodies to disguise 

, and conceal the bod}', and for d'e aboii- 

; don of picrares. smraes. theatres, and 

' prett}' colors. And ir credible as it seems. 

these unl’appy lanancs are left at large. 

i unrebuhed. even admired and revered, 

vrialst ardsis have to straggle for tolera- 

Pon. To them an uadraned l.aman bodv 

i IS me most ^lAonstrcas. me most Dugut- 

- 

, mg. die most obscene, d.e most unbear- 
able spectacle in the universe. To an 
, ardst it is. at its besn the most admirable 
spectacle in narare. and, at its average. 

1 an obiect of inanterence. It e'reiv rag 
I of clod'ing rriraculouslv dropped drom 
1 the irdiabitants of London at noon to- 
morrov' (sai- as a preliaainary to the 
‘ Great Judgment), the ardsdc people 
vroald nor turn a ham; bat the ardess 
' people vrould go mad and cab on the 
; moantalns to hide diem I submit that 
’ this indxcates a thcrcughly healthy state 
' on the part of the ardsrs. and a thorougldv 

j A 'w • 

morbid one on die part of the ardess. 
-And die healthy state is attainable in a 
' cold co'antr}' like o'ors only by famiiiarit}' 

, viditheundranedngureaccuiredthro'agh 


pictures, staraes. anU meatncai rep: 
sentadons in Tthich an illusicn ot nart 


"P:? 


clodiesless 


is prcducec 




In short- vre ad grotr 'un smpid ana 
mad to i'ust the extent to vruich vre nave 
not been ardsdcallv edacateU: ana Uie 


tills 




or stuoicitv* 


I 


ness has to be toleratea necause it ts 
general, and is even boasted ot as clmr- 
actemstically English. mAes tae smaanea 
all the —orse. It is becoming excced-ag-}) 
<~~3ve at p~esent. because me last rav or 

. ** - - tI. L - 

P Y 7 X5 O-J. xLorhY O — . S%— CJ— — ^ 

me thscondnuance of rmgio'us edcrauoa- 
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THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF SECULAR 
EDUCATION 

Now children must be taught some 
^rt of religion Secular education is an 
impossibihty Secular education comes 
to this that the only reason for ceasmg 
to do evil and learmng to do well is that 
if you do not you wiU be caned This is 
worse than being taught in a church 
school that if you become a dissenter 
you will go to hell, for hell is presented 
as the instrument of something eternal, 
divine, and inevitable, you cannot evade 
It the moment the schoolmaster’s back 
IS turned. What confuses this issue and 
leads even highly intelhgent rehgious 
persons to advocate secular education 
as a means of rescmng children from the 
stnfe of nval proselyttzers is the failure 
to distinguish between the child’s per- 
sonal subjective need for a rehgion and 
its nght to an impartially communicated 
histoncal objective knowledge of all the 
creeds and Churches. Just as a child, no 
matter what its race and color may be, 
should know that there are black men 
and brown men and yellow men, and, 
no matter what its political convictions 
may be, tliat there are Monarchists and 
Republicans and Positivists, Soaahsts 
and Unsociahsts, so it should know that 
there are Chnstians and Mahometans 
and Buddhists and Shintoists and so 
forth, and that they are on the average 
just as honest and well-behaved as its 
own father For example, it should not 
be told that Allah is a f^se god set up 
by the Turks and Arabs, who wiU all be 
damned for taking that hberty, but it 
should be told that many English people 
dunk so, and that many Turks and Arabs 
think the converse about English people 
It should be taught tliat Allali is simply 
the name by which God is known 
to Turks and Arabs, who are just as 
eligible for salvation as any Chnstian 
Further, tliat the practical reason why a 


Turkish child should pray m a mosque 
and an Enghsh child in a church is tliat 
as worsbp is orgamzed in Turkey m 
mosques in the name of Mahomet and 
in England in churches in the name of 
Chnst, a Turkish child joimng the Church 
of England or an Enghsh child following 
Mahomet will find that it has no place 
for Its worship and no organization of 
Its rehgion within its reach Any other 
teaching of the history and present facts 
of rehgion is false teaching, and is pohnc- 
ally extremely dangerous in an empire 
in which a huge majority of the fellow- 
subjects of the govermng island do not 
profess the rehgion of that island 

But tbs objectivity, though intellectu- 
ally honest, tells the child only what 
other people beheve What it should 
Itself believe is quite another matter The 
sort of Rationahsm wbch says to a cbld 
“You must suspend your judgment until 
you are old enough to choose your re- 
ligion” IS Rationahsm gone mad The 
cbld must have a conscience and a code 
of honor (wbch is the essence of rehgion) 
even if it be only a provisional one, to be 
revised at Its confirmation For confirma- 
tion is meant to signahze a spintual 
coming of age, and may be a repudiation 
Really active souls have many confirma- 
tions and repudiations as tlieir hfe 
deepens and dieir knowledge widens 
But what IS to guide die child before its 
first confirmation^ Not mere orders, be- 
cause orders must have a sanction of 
some sort or why should die child obey 
diem^ If, as a Scculanst, you refuse to 
teach any sanction, you must say “You 
will be pumshed if you disobey.” “Yes,” 
says the child to itself, “if I am found 
out, but wait until your back is turned 
and I will do as I hkc, and he about it ” 
There can be no objecuve punishment 
for successful fraud, and as no espion- 
age can co\er the whole range of a 
child’s conduct, the upshot is that die chi Id 
becomes a liar and schemer vith an 

1 
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atrophied consaence And a good many 
of the orders given to it are not obeyed 
after all. Thus the Secularist who is not 
a fool IS forced to appeal to the child’s 
vital impulse towards perfection, to tlie 
divine spark, and no resolution not to 
call this impulse an impulse of loyalty 
to the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, or 
obedience to the Will of God, or any 
other standard theological term, can alter 
the fact that the Secularist has stepped 
outside Seculansm and is educating the 
child rehgiously, even if he insists on 
repudiating that pious adverb and sub- 
stituting the word metaph3'-sically. 

NATURAL SELECTION AS A RELIGION 

We must make up our minds to it 
therefore that whatever measures we 
may be forced to take to prevent tlie 
recruiting sergeants of the Churches, 
free or estabhshed, from obtaining an 
exclusive nght of entry to schools, we 
shall not be able to exclude religion from 
them The most horrible of all rehgions* 
that which teaches us to regard ourselves 
as the helpless prey of a senes of sense- 
less accidents called Natural Selection, 
is allowed and even welcomed in so- 
called secular schools because it is, in a 
sense, the negation of all rehgion, but for 
school purposes a rehgion is a behef 
which affects conduct* and no behef 
affects conduct more radically and often 
so disastrously as the behef that the 
umverse is a product of Natural Selec- 
tion Whatismore, the theory of Natural 
Selection cannot be kept out of schools, 
because many of the natural facts that 
present the most plausible appearance of 
design can be accounted for by Natural 
Selection, and it would be as absurd to 
keep a cluld m delusive ignorance of so 
potent a factor m evolution as to keep 
It in Ignorance of radiation or capillary 
attraction Even if you make a rehgion 
of Natural Selection, and teach the child 
to regard itself as the irresponsible prey 


of Its arcumstances and appetites (or its 
heredity as you will perhaps call them), 
you will none the less find that its appe- 
tites are stimulated by your encourage- 
ment and daunted by your discourage- 
ment, that one of its appetites is an 
appetite for perfection, that if you dis- 
courage this appetite and encourage the 
cruder acquisitive appetites the child will 
steal and he and be a nmsance to you, 
and that if you encourage its appetite for 
perfection and teach it to attach a peculiar 
sacredness to it and place it before the 
other appetites, it will be a much mcer 
child and you will have a much easier job, 
at which point you will, m spite of your 
pseudo-saentific jargon, find yourself 
back in the old-fashioned rehgious teach- 
ing as deep as Dr Watts and in fact 
fadioms deeper. 

MORAL INSTRUCTION LEAGUES 

And now the voices of our Moral In- 
struction Leagues vail be lifted, askmg 
whether there is any reason why the 
appetite for perfection should not be 
cultivated in rationally saentific terms 
mstead of being assoaated with the story 
of Jonah and the great fish and the thou- 
sand other tales that grow up round 
rehgions. Yes there are many reasons; 
and one of them is that children all like 
the story of Jonah and the whale (they 
insist on Its bemg a whale in spite of 
demonstrations by Bible smashers with- 
out any sense of humor that Jonah 
would not have fitted into a whale’s 
gullet — as if the story would be credible 
of a whale with an enlarged throat) and 
that no child on earth can stand moral 
instruction books or catechisms or any 
other statement of the case for religion 
m abstract terms The object of a moral 
instruction book is not to be rational, 
scientific, exact, proof agamst contro- 
versy, nor even credible, its object is to 
make children good If it makes them 
sick mstead its place is the waste-paper 
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bn<;kct And if u ts to be read it must be We are not choosing we are growing 
readable ^ Were you to cut all of what you call the 

Take for an illustration the story of evil out of a child, it would drop dead 
Elisha and the bears. To the audiors of If you try to stretch it to full human 
ihe moral instruction books it is m the stature when it is ten years old, you will 
last degree reprehensible It is obviously simply pull it into two pieces and be 
not tnie as a record of fact, and the picture hanged And when you try to do this 
it gives us of the temper of God (which moralIy,whichiswhatparentsandschool- 
is w hat interests an adult reader) is shock- masters are doing every day, you ought 
mg and blnspJiemous But it is a capital to be hanged, and some day, when we 
sior\ for a child It interests a child be- take a sensible view of tlie matter, you 
cause It IS about bears, and it leaves the wall be; and serve you right The child 
child widi an impression that children does not stand between a good and a 
w ho poke fun at old gentlemen and make bad angel: what it has to deal with is a 
rude remarks about bald heads arc not middling angel who, in normal healthy 
nice children, w Inch is a highly desirable cases, wants to be a good angel as fast as 
impression, and just as much as a child it can witliout killing itself in the process, 

IS capable of receiving from the story which is a dangerous one 
When a stor)' is about God and a child. Therefore there is no question of 
children take God for granted and erm- providing the child with a carefully 
CI7C the child Adults do the opposite, regulated access to good art There is 
and arc thereby often led to talk great no good art, any more than there is good 
nonsense about the bad eficct of Bible anything else m tlie absolute sense Art 
stones on infants that is too good for the child will either 

But let no one think that a child or teach it nothing or drive it mad, as the 
an) one else can learn religion from a Bible has driven many people mad who 
teacher or a book or by any academic might have kept their samty had they 
process w’hatcvcr It is only by an un- been allowed to read much lower forms 
fettered access to the w'holc body of Fine of literature Tlie practical moral is that 
Art* that is, to the whole body of m- we must read whatever stones, see what- 
spircd rcvclauon, that we can build up ever pictures, hear whatever songs and 
tliat concepuon of divinity to which all symphonies, go to whatever plays we 
virtue IS an aspirauon And to hope to like We shall not like those winch have 
find tins body of art punfied from all diat nothing to say to us, and though every- 
is obsolete or dangerous or fierce or one has a nght to bias our choice, no one 
lusty, or to pick and choose what will be has a nght to depnve us of it by keeping 
good for any parocular child, much less us from any work of art or any work of 
for all children, is the shallowest of art from us 

vanities. Such schoolmasterly selection I may now say without danger of 
IS neither possible nor desirable Ignor- being misunderstood that the popular 
ance of evil is not virtue but imbecility English compromise called Cowper- 
admirmg it is like giving a pnze for Templeism (unsectanan Bible education) 
honesty to a man who has not stolen is not so silly as it looks It is true that 
your watch because he did not know you the Bibleinculcates half-a-dozen rehgions 
had one Virtue chooses good from evil, some of them barbarous, some cymcal 
and without knowledge there can be no and pessimistic, some amonstic and 
choice And even this is a dangerous romantic, some sceptical and challenging, 
simplification of what actually occurs some bndly, simple, and intuitional. 
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some sophistical and intellectual, none 
smted to die character and conditions of 
western civihzation unless it be the Clins- 
tiamty which was finally suppressed by 
the Crucifixion, and has never been put 
into practice by any State before or since 
But the Bible contains the ancient htera- 
ture of a very remarkable Onental race, 
and the imposition of diis hterature, on 
whatever false pretences, on our children 
left them more hterate dian if they knew 
no hterature at all, which vns the practical 
alternative And as our Authorized Ver- 
sion is a great work of art as well, to 
know it vas better than knowing no art, 
which also vas the practical alternative 
It is at least not a school book; and it is 
not a bad story book, horrible as some 
of the stones are Therefore as between 
the Bible and the blank represented by 
secular education in its most matter-of- 
fact sense, the choice is mdi die Bible. 

THE BIBLE 

But the Bible is not sufficient The real 
Bible of modem Europe is die whole 
body of great hterature in which the 
inspiration and revelation of Hebrew 
Scnpture has been continued to the pre- 
sent day. Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zoro- 
aster is less comforting to the ill and 
unhappy than the Psalms; but it is much 
tmer, subder, and more edifying. The 
pleasure we get from the rhetonc of the 
book of Job and its tragic picture of 
a bewildered soul cannot disguise the 
Ignoble irrelevance of the retort of God 
with which It closes, nor supply the need 
for such modem revelations as Shelley’s 
Prometheus or The Niblung’s Ring of 
Richard Wagner. There is nothing m 
the Bible greater m inspiration than Beet- 
hoven’s mnth symphony; and the power 
of modem music to convey that mspua- 
tion to a modem man is far greater than 
that of Elizabethan Enghsh, which is, 
except for people steeped m the Bible 
from chddhood hke Su Walter Scott and 


Ruskin, a dead language. 

Besides, many who have no ear for 
literature or for music are accessible to 
architecture, to pictures, to statues, to 
dresses, and to the arts of the stage 
Every device of art should be brought 
to bear on the young, so that they may 
discover some form of it that dehghts 
them naturally, for diere vail come to all 
of diem diat penod between davmmg 
adolescence and full matunty when the 
pleasures and emotions of art wdl have 
to satisfy crawngs vhich, if starved or 
insulted, may become morbid and seek 
disgraceful satisfactions, and, if pre- 
maturely gratified odierwise than poetic- 
ally, may destroy the stamina of the race. 
And It must be borne in imnd that the 
most dangerous art for this necessar}^ 
purpose IS the art that presents itself as 
rehgious ecstasy Young people are npe 
for love long before diey are npe for 
rehgion Only a very foohsh person 
would substitute the Imitation of Chnst 
for Treasure Island as a present for a boy 
or girl, or for B}’Ton’s Don Juan as a 
present for a swam or lass. Pickwick is 
the safest saint for us in our nonage. 
Flaubert’s Temptation of St Anthony 
is an excellent book for a man of fifty, 
perhaps the best vathm reach as a healthy 
study of visionary ecstasy, but for the 
purposes of a boy of fifteen Ivanhoe and 
the Templar make a much better samt 
and devd And the boy of fifteen vail 
find this out for himself if he is allowed 
to v'under in a well-stocked hterary 
garden, and hear bands and see pictures 
and spend his penmes on anemato- 
graph shows His choice may often be 
radier disgusting to his elders vffien they 
v'ant him to choose the best before he is 
ready for it. The greatest Protestant 
Mamfesto ever written, as frr as I knov^', 
is Houston Chamberlain’s Foimdations 
of the Nmeteenth Centi^: everjffiody 
capable of it should read it Probably the 
History of hlana Monk is at the opposite 
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extreme of ment (this is a guess I have 
never read it), but it is certain that a boy 
let loose in a library would go for Mana 
Monk and have no use whatever for Mr 
thamberlain I should probably have 
read Mana Monk myself if I had not had 
the Arabian Nights and their like to 
occupy me better In art, children, hke 
adults, will find their level if they are left 
free to find it, and not restncted to what 
adults think good for them. Just at 
present our young people are gomg mad 
over ragtimes, apparently because synco- 
pated rhythms are new to them. If they 
had learnt what can be done with synco- 
pation from Beethoven’s third Leonora 
overture, they would enjoy the ragtimes 
all the more, but they would put them m 
tlieir proper place as amusing vulganties 

ARTIST IDOLATRY 

But there are more dangerous in- 
fluences than ragtimes waiting for people 
brought up m ignorance of fine art 
Nothing is more pitiably ndiculous than 
the wild worship of artists by those who 
have never been seasoned in youth to the 
enchantments of art Tenors and pnma 
donnas, piamsts and viohnists, actors 
and actresses enjoy powers of seduction 
which in the middle ages would have 
exposed them to the nsk of being burnt 
for sorcery But as they exercise this 
power by singing, playing, and acting, 
no great harm is done except perhaps to 
themselves. Far graver are the powers 
enjoyed by bnlhant persons who are 
also connoisseurs in art The influence 
they can exerase on young people who 
have been brought up in the darkness 
and wretchedness of a home without art, 
and in whom a natural bent towards art 
has always been baffled and snubbed, is 
incredible to those who have not wit- 
nessed and understood it He (or she) 
who reveals the world of art to them 
opens heaven to them They become 
satellites, disciples, worshippers of the 
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apostle Now the apostle may be a volup- 
tuary without much consaence Nature 
may have given him enough virtue to 
suffice in a reasonable environment But 
this allowance may not be enough to 
defend him against the temptation and 
demoralization of finding himself a httle 
god on the strength of what ought to be 
a quite ordinary culture. He may find 
adorers in all directions in our unculti- 
vated soaety among people of stronger 
character than himself, not one of whom, 
if they had been artistically educated, 
would have had anything to learn from 
him or regarded him as in any way extra- 
ordinary apart from his actual achieve- 
ments as an artist. Tartuife is not always 
a pnest Indeed he is not always a rascal* 
he IS often a weak man absurdly credited 
with ommsaence and perfection, and 
taking unfair advantages only because 
they are offered to him and he is too weak 
to refuse Give everyone his culture, and 
no one wiU offer him more than his due 
In thus dehvenng our children from 
the idolatry of the artist, we shall not 
destroy for them the enchantment of art 
on the contrary, we shall teach them to 
demand art everywhere as a condition 
attainable by cultivating the body, mind, 
and heart. Art, said Morns, is the ex- 
pression of pleasure in work And cer- 
tainly, when work is made detestable by 
slavery, there is no art It is only when 
learning is made a slavery by tyranmcal 
teachers that art becomes loathsome to 
the pupil 

“the machine” 

When we set to work at a Constitu- 
tion to secure freedom for children, we 
had better bear in mmd that tlie children 
may not be at all obhged to us for our 
pains Rousseau said that men are born 
free, and this dangerous saying, as Rous- 
seau meant it, was and is a great and true 
saying, yet let it not lead us into the error 
of supposing that all men long for free- 
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dom and embrace it when it is offered to 
tliem. On the contrar}'-^ it has to be forced 
on them, and even then they will give it 
the slip if It IS not religiously inculcated 
and strongly safeguarded 

Besides, men are bom docile, and must 
in the nature of things remain so vuth 
regard to everything they do not under- 
stand Now pohdcal science and tlie art 
of government are among tlie things 
they do not understand, and indeed are 
not at present allowed to understand 
They can be enslaved by a system, as we 
are at present, because it happens to be 
there, and nobody understands it An 
mtelhgently worked Capitahst system, 
as Comte saw, would give us all tliat 
most of us are intelhgent enough to want 
Wffiat makes it produce such unspeakably 
vile results is tliat it is an automatic 
system which is as htde understood by 
those who profit by it in money as by 
those who are starved and degraded 
by It. our milhonaires and statesmen 
are mamfesdy no more “captains of 
mdustry” or saentific pohncians than 
our bookmakers are mathematiaans For 
some time past a significant word has 
been coming into use as a substitute for 
Destiny, Fate, and Providence. It is 
“The Machine”: the machine that has 
no god in it Why do governments do 
nothmg in spite of reports of Royal 
Commissions that estabhsh the most 
frightful urgency^ Why do our philan- 
thropic milhonaires do nothing, though 
they are ready to throw bucketfuls of 
gold into the streets^ The Machine will 
not let them Alwys The Machine. In 
short, they dont know how They try 
to reform Society as an old lady might 
try to restore a broken dovm locomotive 
by prodding it vath a knitting needle. 
Amd this is not at all because they are 
bom fools, but because they have been 
educated, not into manhood and freedom, 
but mto bhndness and slavery by their 
parents and schoolmasters, themselves 


tlie victims of a similar misdirection, and 
consequently of The Macbne They do 
not want liberty They have not been 
educated to want it They choose slavery 
and mequahty, and all the other evils are 
automatically added to them. 

And yet we must have The Machine It 
IS only in unskilled hands under ignorant 
direction tliat machinery is dangerous 
We can no more govern modem com- 
mumnes witliout pohtical maclunery than 
we can feed and clothe them vath- 
out industnal machinery. Shatter The 
Machine, and you get Anarchy And 
yet The Machme works so detestably 
at present tliat we have people who 
advocate anarchy and call tliemselves 
Aoiarchists 

THE PROVOCATION TO ANARCHISM 

The Anarchists are nght when they 
say that Governments, hke school- 
masters, try to simplify tlieir task by 
destroymg Liberty and glonfying audior- 
ity, especially their ovm But the diffi- 
culty of combimng law and order vnth 
free institutions is not a natural one It 
is a matter of inculcation. If people are 
brought up to be slaves, it is useless and 
dangerous to let them loose at the age 
of tv'^entyone and say “Now you are 
free ” No one vuth the tamed soul and 
broken spirit of a slave can be free It is 
like saying to a laborer brought up on 
a family mcome of thirteen shillings a 
week, “Here is one hundred thousand 
pounds* now you are wealthy.” Nothing 
can make such a man really wealthy Free- 
dom and wealth are difficult and respon- 
sible conditions to which men must be 
accustomed and socially trained from 
birth A nation that is free at twentyone 
is not free at all, just as a man first en- 
riched at fifty remains poor all his life, 
even if he does not curtail it by dnnking 
himself to death m the first vnld ecstasy 
of being able to swallow as much as he 
hkes for the first time You cannot govern 
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men brought up as sla\ cs otlierwase tlian 
as sla\cs are go\cmcd You may pile 
Bills of Right and Habeas Corpus Acts 
^n Great Charters, promulgate Amencan 
Constitutions^ burn the chateaux and 
guillotine the seigneurs, chop ofT tlie 
heads of kings and queens and set up 
Democracy on the rums of feudalism 
the end of it all for us is tliat already in 
tlic rttenueth centur)^ there has been as 
much brute coercion and savage in- 
tolerance, as much flogging and hanging, 
as much impudent injusuce on die bench 
and lustful rancor in die pulpit, as much 
nal\ c resort to torture, persecuuon, and 
suppression of free speech and freedom 
of the Press, as much v. ar, as much of die 
Micst excess of mutilation, rapine, and 
dclinous indiscnminate slaughter of help- 
less non-combatants, old and young, as 
much prosutuoon of professional talent, 
literar)^ and political, m defence of mani- 
fest v'rong, as much cowardly syco- 
phanc)' gi\nng fine names to all this vil- 
lainy or pretending that it is “greatly 
e-\aggeratcd,” as we can find any record 
of from die days when die advocacy of 
liberty was a capital offence and Demo- 
cracy was hardly thinkable Democracy 
evhibits die vanity of Louis XIV, die 
savager}' of Peter of Russia, the nepotism 
and provinciality of Napoleon, the fickle- 
ness of Cathenne 11 in short, all die 
childishnesses of all the despots without 
any of die quahnes that enabled the 
greatest of them to fascinate and dominate 
dieir contemporanes 

And the flatterers of Democracy are 
as impudently servile to the successful, 
and insolent to common honest folk, as 
the flatterers of the monarchs Democracy 
in Amenca has led to the withdrawal of 
ordinary refined persons from pohtics, 
and the same result is coming in England 
as fast as we make Democracy as demo- 
cratic as It is in Amenca This is true also 
of popular rehgion it is so hombly 
irrehgious that nobody with the smallest 
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pretence to culture, or the least inkling 
of what the great prophets vainly tned 
to make the world understand, will have 
anything to do with it except for purely 
secular reasons 

IMAGINATION 

Before we can clearly understand how 
baleful IS this condition of intimidation 
m winch we live, it is necessary to clear 
up die confusion made by our use of the 
word imagination to denote two very 
different powers of mind One is the 
power to imagine things as diey are not 
this I call the romantic imagination The 
odier IS die power to imagine things as 
they are widiout actually sensing them, 
and diis I will call the realistic imagina- 
tion. Take for example marnage and 
war One man has a vision of perpetual 
bliss widi a domestic angel at home, and 
of flashing sabres, thundenng guns, 
victonous cavalry charges, and routed 
I enemies in die field That is romantic 
; imagination, and the mischief it does is 
incalculable It begins in silly and selfish 
expectations of die impossible, and ends 
m spiteful disappointment, sour gnev- 
ance, cymcism, and misanthropic resist- 
ance to any attempt to better a hopeless 
world The wise man knows that imagina- 
tion is not only a means of pleasing him- 
self and beguihng tedious hours with 
romances and fairy tales and fools’ 
paradises (a quite defensible and dehght- 
ful amusement when you know exactly 
what you are doing and where fancy ends 
and facts begin), but also a means of fore- 
seeing and being prepared for reahties as 
yet unexpenenced, and of testing the 
feasibihty and desirabihty of serious 
Utopias He does not expect his wife to 
be an angel, nor does he overlook the 
facts that war depends on the rousing of 
all the murderous blackguardism still 
latent in mankmd, that every victory 
means a defeat, that fatigue, hunger, 
terror, and disease are the raw matenal 
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THE ALLEVIATIONS OF MONOGAIvIY 

This piece is not an argument for or 
against polygamy It is a clinical study of 
how the tiling actually occurs among 
quite ordinary people, innocent of all un- 
conventional views concerning it The 
enormous majority of cases in real life are 
those of people in that position Those 
who deliberately and consaentiously pro- 
fess what are oddly called advanced views 
by those others who believe them to be 
retrograde, are often, and indeed mostly, 
the last people in the world to engage m 
unconventional adventures of any kind, 
not only because they have neither time 
nor disposition for them, but because the 
friction set up between the individual 
and the commumty by the expression of 
unusual views of any sort is quite enough 
hindrance to the heretic without being 
complicated by personal scandals Thus 
the dieoretic hbertme is usually a person 
of blameless family hfe, whilst the practical 
hbertme is meralessly severe on all other 
hbertines, and excessively conventional 
in professions of social pnnciple 

What IS more, these professions are 
not hypocritical they are for the most 
part quite sincere The common hbertme, 
like the drunkard, succumbs to a tempta- 
tion which he does not defend, and against 
which he warns others with an earnest- 
ness proportionate to the intensity of his 
own remorse. He (or she) may be a har 
and a humbug, pretending to be better 
than the detected hbertines, and clamor- 
ing for their condign punishment, but this 
is mere self-defence No reasonable per- 
son expects the burglar to confess his pur- 
suits, or to refrain from joining m the cry 
of Stop Thief when the pohce get on the 
track of another burglar If society chooses 


to penalize candor, it has itself to thank 
if its attack is countered by falsehood. 
The clamorous virture of the hbertme is 
therefore no more hypocritical than the 
plea of Not Guilty which is allowed to 
every cnminal But one result is that the 
theorists who write most sincerely and 
favorably about polygamy know least 
about It, and the practitioners who know 
most about it keep their knowledge very 
jealously to tliemselves. Which is hardly 
fair to the practice. 

INACCESSIBILITY OF THE FACTS 

Also, It IS impossible to estimate its 
prevalence A practice to which nobody 
confesses may be both universal and un- 
suspected, just as a virtue which every- 
body IS expected, under heavy penalties, 
to claim, may have no existence It is often 
assumed — indeed it is the official assump- 
tion of the Churches and the divorce 
courts — that a gentleman and a lady can- 
not be alone together innocently And 
that IS manifest blazing nonsense, though 
many women have been stoned to death 
in the east, and divorced m the west, on 
the strength of it. On the other hand, the 
innocent and conventional people who 
regard gallant adventures as crimes of so 
horrible a nature that only the most de- 
praved and desperate characters engage 
m them or would hsten to advances m 
that direction without raising an alarm 
with the noisiest indignation, are clearly 
examples of the fact that most sections of 
society do not know how the other sec- 
tions five Industry is the most effective 
check on gallantry Women may, as 
Napoleon said, be the occupation of the 
idle man lust as men are the preoccupation 
of the idle woman, but the mass of man- 
kmdis too busy and too poor for the long 
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and expensive sieges which the professed 
Jibertine lays to virtue Still, wherever 
there is idleness or even a reasonable 
^ supply of elegant leisure there is a good 
deal of coquetry and philandenng. It is so 
much pleasanter to dance on the edge of a 
precipice than to go over it that leisured 
society is full of people who spend a great 
part of their lives in flirtation, and conceal 
nothing but the humiliating secret that 
they have never gone any further For 
tliere is no pleasing people in the matter 
of reputation in tins department every 
insult is a flattery every testimomal is a 
disparagement Joseph is despised and 
promoted, Potiphar’s wife admired and 
condemned in short, you are never on 
sohd ground until you get away from the 
subject altogether There is a continual 
and irreconcilable conflict between the 
natural and conventional sides of the case, 
between spontaneous human relations be- , 
tween independent men and women on 
the one hand and the property relation 
between husband and wife on the other, 
not to mention the confusion under the 
common name of love of a generous 
natural attraction and interest with the 
murderous jealousy that fastens on and 
clings to Its mate (especially a hated mate) 
as a tiger fastens on a carcase And the 
confusion is natural, for these extremes 
are extremes of the same passion, and 
most cases he somewhere on the scale be- 
tween them, and are so complicated by 
ordinary likes and dishkes, by inadent^ 
wounds to vanity or gratifications of it, 
and by class feeling, that A will be jealous 
of B and not of C, and will tolerate m- 
fidehties on the part of D whilst being 
funously angry when they are committed 
by E 

THE CONVENTION OF JEALOUSY 

That jealousy is independent of sex is 
shewn by its intensity m children, and by 
the fact that very jealous people are jeal- 
ous of everybody without regard to rela- 
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tionship or sex, and cannot bear to hear 
the person they “love” speak favorably 
of anyone under any arcumstances (many 
women, for instance, are much more 
jealous of their husbands’ mothers and 
sisters than of unrelated women whom 
they suspect him of fancying), but it is 
seldom possible to disentangle the two 
passions in practice Besides, jealousy is 
an inculcated passion, forced by society 
on people in whom it would not occur 
spontaneously In Bneux’s Bourgeois aux 
Champs, the benevolent hero finds him- 
self detested by the neighbonng peasants 
and farmers, not because he preserves 
game, and sets mantraps for poachers, and 
defends his legal rights over his land to 
the extremest point of unsocial savagery, 
but because, being an amiable and pubhc- 
spinted person, he refuses to do all this, 
and thereby offends and disparages the 
sense of property in his neighbors The 
same thing is true of matnmomal jealousy 
the man who does not at least pretend to 
feel It, and behave as badly as if he really 
felt It, IS despised and insulted, and many 
a man has shot or stabbed a friend or been 
shot or stabbed by him in a duel, or dis- 
graced himself and ruined his own wife in 
a divorce scandal, against his conscience, 
against his instinct, and to the destruction 
of his home, solely because Society con- 
spired to dnve him to keep its own lower 
morality in countenance in this miserable 
and undignified manner 

Morahty is confused m such matters 
In an elegant plutocracy, a jealous hus- 
band IS regarded as a boor Among the 
tradesmen who supply that plutocracy 
with Its meals, a husband who is not jeal- 
ous, and refrains from assaihng his rival 
with his fists, IS regarded as a ndiculous, 
contemptible, and cowardly cuckold And 
the laboring class is divided into the re- 
spectable section which takes the trades- 
man’s view, and tlie disreputable section 
which enjoys the license of the plutocracy 
without Its money creeping below die 
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law as Its exemplars prance above it; cut- 
ting down all expenses of respectability 
and even decency, and frankly accepting 
squalor and disrepute as the price of 
anarchic self-indulgence The conflict be- 
tween Malvoho and Sir T oby, between the 
marquis and the bourgeois, the cavalier 
and the puntan, the ascetic and tlie volup- 
tuary, goes on continually, and goes on not 
only between class and class and individual 
and individual, but in the selfsame breast 
in a senes of reactions and revulsions in 
which the irresistible becomes the unbear- 
able, and the unbearable the irresistible, 
until none of us can say what our char- 
acters really are in tins respect. 

THE MISSING DATA OF A SCIENTIFIC 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MARRIAGE 

Of one thing I am persuaded* we shall 
never attain to a reasonably healthy pub- 
hc opimon on sex questions until we offer, 
as the data for that opimon, our actual 
conduct and our real thoughts instead of 
a moral fiction which we agree to call 
virtuous conduct, and which we then — 
and here comes in the mischief — pretend 
is our conduct and our thoughts If the 
result were that we all beheved one 
another to be better than we really are, 
there would be something to be said for 
it; but the actual result appears to be a 
monstrous exaggeration of die power and 
continuity of sexual passion The whole 
world shares the fate of Lucrezia Borgia, 
who, though she seems on investigation 
to have been qmte a suitable wife for a 
modem British Bishop, has been invested 
by the popular historical imagination with 
all the extravagances of a Messahna or a 
Cenci. Writers of belles lettres who are 
rash enough to admit that their whole 
hfe IS not one constant preoccupation 
with adored members of the opposite sex, 
and who even countenance La Roche- 
foucauld’s remark that very few people 
would ever imagine themselves in love 
if they had never read anything about 


it, are gravely declared to be abnormal or 
physically defective by critics of cmshing 
unadventurousness and domestication. 
French audiors of saintly temperament, 
are forced to include in their retinue 
countesses of ardent complexion with 
whom they are supposed to hve in sin. 
Sentimental controversies on the subject 
are endless; but they are useless, because 
nobody tells the truth. Rousseau did it by 
an extraordinary effort, aided by a super- 
human faculty for human natural history, 

I but the result was cunously disconcerting 
because, though the facts were so con- 
ventionally shockmg that people felt that 
they ought to matter a great deal, they 
actually mattered very litde And even at 
that everybody pretends not to beheve 
him. 

ARTIFICIAL RETRIBUTION 

The worst of dus is that busybodies 
with perhaps rather more than a normal 
taste for mischief are continually trying to 
make negligible things matter as much 
in fact as they do in convention by de- 
liberately inflicting injunes — sometimes 
atrocious injuries — on the parties con- 
cerned. Few people have any knowledge 
of the savage pumshments that are legally 
inflicted for aberrations and absurdities to 
which no sanely instructed commumty 
would call any attention. We create an 
artificial morality, and consequendy an 
artificial conscience, by manufactunng 
disastrous consequences for events which, 
left to themselves, would do very htde 
harm (sometimes not any) and be for- 
gotten in a few days. 

But the artificial morality is not there- 
fore to be condemned offhand In many 
cases It may save mischief instead of 
making it for example, though the hang- 
ing of a murderer is the duphcation of a 
murder, yet it may be less murderous 
than leaving the matter to be setded by 
blood feud or vendetta As long as human 
nature insists on revenge, the official 
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orgamzation and satisfaction of revenge 
by the State may be also its minimization 
Tlie mischief begins wlien the official re- 
\engc persists after the passion it satis- 
*fics has died out of the race Stoning a 
woman to death in tlie east because she 
has \cnturcd to marry again after being 
deserted by her liusband may be more 
merciful dian allowing her to be mobbed 
to deatli, but the official stoning or burn- 
ing of an adulteress in the west would be 
an atrocity, because few of us hate an 
adulteress to tlie extent of desiring such a 
penalty, or of being prepared to take the 
Jaw into our own Jiands if it were with- 
held. Now what applies to diis extreme 
case applies also in due degree to the 
other cases Officnces in which sex is con- 
cerned arc often needlessly magnified by 
penalties, ranging from various forms of 
soaal ostracism to long sentences of penal 
servitude, which would be seen to be 
monstrously disproportionate to the real 
feeling against them if die removal of 
both die penalties and die taboo on their 
discussion made it possible for us to 
ascertain dieir real prevalence and esti- 
mation Fortunately there is one outlet 
for the truth We are permitted to discuss 
m jest what xve may not discuss in earnest 
A senous comedy about sex is taboo a 
farcical comedy is privileged 

THE rAVOniTE SUHJECT OF FAKCICAL 
COMEDY 

The little piece which follows diis pre- 
face accordingly takes the form of a farci- 
cal comedy, because it is a contribution 
to the very exiensivc dramatic literature 
which lakes as its special department die 
gallantries of married people The stage 
has been preoccupied by such affairs for 
centuries, not only in the jesting vein of 
Restoration Comedy and Palais Royal 
farce, but in the more tragically 
adultencs of the Parisian school whicn 
dominated the stage until Ibsen put them 
out of countenance and relegated them to 


their proper place as articles of commerce 
Their continued vogue in that depart- 
ment maintains the tradition that adultery 
IS the dramatic subject /lar excellence, and 
indeed that a play that is not about 
adultery is not a play at all I was con- 
sidered a heresiarch of the most extrava- 
gant kind when I expressed my opimon, 
at the outset of my career as a playwright, 
that adultery is the dullest of tliemes on 
the stage, and that from Francesca and 
Paolo down to the latest guilty couple 
of the school of Dumas jfA, the roman- 
tic adulterers have all been intolerable 
bores 

THE PSEUDO SEX PLAY 

Later on, I had occasion to point out 
to die defenders of sex as the proper 
theme of drama, that though they were 
nght in ranking sex as an intensely in- 
teresting subject, diey were wrong in 
assuming that sex is an indispensable 
motive m popular plays The plays of 
Moliere are, like the novels of the Vic- 
tonan epoch or Don Quixote, as nearly 
sexless as anything not absolutely in- 
human can be, and some of Shakespear’s 
plays are sexually on a par with the cen- 
sus they contain women as well as men, 
and that is all This had to be admitted, 
but It was still assumed that the plays of 
the nineteenth century Pans school are, 
in contrast with the sexless masterpieces, 
saturated with sex, and this I strenuously 
denied A play about the convention that 
a man should fight a duel or come to 
fisucuffs with his wife’s lover if she has 
one, or the convention that he should 
strangle her like Othello, or turn her out 
of the house and never see her or allow 
her to see her children again, or the con- 
vention that she should never be spoken 
to again by any decent person and should 
finally drown herself, or the convention 
that persons involved in scenes of re- 
crimination or confession by these con- 
venuons should call each other certain 
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abusive names and describe their conduct 
as guilty and frail and so on. all these may 
provide matenal for very effective plays, 
but such plays are not dramatic studies 
of sex* one might as well say that Romeo 
and Juhet is a dramatic study of phar- 
macy because the catastrophe is brought 
about through an apothecary. Duels are 
not sex, divorce cases are not sex, the 
Trade Umomsm of mamed women is not 
sex Only the most insigmficant fraction 
of the gallantnes of marned people pro- 
duce any of the conventional results, and 
plays occupied wholly witli the conven- 
tional results are therefore utterly un- 
satisfying as sex plays, however interest- 
ing they may be as plays of intngue and 
plot puzzles 

The world is finding tins out rapidly 
The Sunday papers, which in the days 
when they appealed almost exclusively to 
the lower middle class were crammed 
with pohce intelhgence, and more espea- 
ally with divorce and murder cases, now 
lay no stress on them; and pohce papers 
which confined themselves entirely to 
such matters, and were once eagerly read, 
have perished through the essential dul- 
ness of their topics And yet the interest 
m sex IS stronger than ever, m fact, the 
hterature that has driven out the journal- 
ism of the divorce courts is a hterature 
occupied with sex to an extent and with 
an intimacy and frankness that would 
have seemed utterly impossible to Thack- 
eray or Dickens if they had been told ^ 
that the change would complete itself 
within fifty years of their own time. 

ART AND MORALITY 

It IS ridiculous to say, as inconsiderate 
amateurs of the arts do, that art has no- 
thmg to do with morahty. What is true is 
that the artist’s business is not that of the 
pohceman, and that such factitious con- 
sequences and put-up jobs as divorces and 
executions and the detective operations 
that lead up to them are no essential part 


of life, though, like poisons and buttered 
shdes and red-hot pokers, they provide 
material for plenty of tlinlling or amusing 
stories suited to people who are incapable 
of any interest in psychology. But the* 
fine artist must keep the policeman out of 
his studies of sex and studies of cnme. It 
is by clinging nervously to the policeman 
tliat most of tlie pseudo sex plays con- 
vince me diat tlie wnters have eitlier never 
had any serious personal expenence of 
tlieir ostensible subject, or else have never 
conceived it possible tliat the stage dare 
I present the phenomena of sex as they 
appear in nature. 

THE LIMITS OF STAGE PRESENTATION 

But tlie stage presents much more 
shocking phenomena than those of sex. 
There is, of course, a sense in which you 
cannot present sex on the stage, just as 
you cannot present murder Macbeth 
must no more really kill Duncan than he 
must himself be really slam by Macduff. 
But the feelings of a murderer can be 
expressed in a certain artistic conven- 
tion, and a carefully prearranged sword 
exercise can be gone through vnth 
sufficient pretence of earnestness to be 
accepted by the wilhng imaginations of 
the younger spectators as a desperate 
combat. 

The tragedy of love has been presented 
on the stage m the same way In Tnstan 
and Isolde, the curtain does not, as in 
Romeo and Juhet, nse with the lark the 
whole mght of love is played before the 
spectators. The lovers do not discuss 
marnage m an elegantly sentimental way: 
they utter the visions and feehngs that 
come to lovers at the supreme moments 
of their love, totally forgetting that there 
are such thmgs m the world as husbands 
and lawyers and duelling codes and 
theones of sm and notions of propnety 
and all the other irrelevancies which pro- 
vide hackneyed and bloodless matenifor 
our so-called plays of passion. 
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PRUDERIES OF THE FRENCH STAGE 

To all Stage presentations there are 
Jimits If Macduff were to stab Macbetli, 
die spectacle would be intolerable, and 
even the pretence which we allow on our 
stage IS ndiculously destructive to the 
illusion of the scene. Yet pugilists and 
gladiators will actually fight and kill m 
public \mhout shame, even as a spectacle 
for money But no sober couple of lovers 
of any delicacy could endure to be 
watched. We in England, accustomed to 
consider the French stage much more 
hcentious than tlie Bnnsh, are always sur- 
prised and puzzled when we learn, as we 
may do any day if we come witliin reach 
of such information, that French actors 
are often scandalized by what they con- 
sider tlie indecency of the English stage, 
and that French actresses who desire a 
greater license in appealing to the sexual 
instincts than tlie French stage allows 
tlicm, learn English and establish tliem- 
selves on tlie English stage The German 
and Russian stages are in the same rela- 
tion to the French and, periiaps more or 
less, all the Latin stages The reason is 
that, partly from a want of respect for the 
theatre, partly from a sort of respect for 
art in general which moves them to 
accord moral pnvileges to arusts, partly I 
from the very objectionable tradition that 
the realm of art is Alsatia and the con- 
templation of works of art a holiday from 
the burden of virtue, partly because 
French prudery does not attach itself to 
the same points of behavior as Bnnsh 
prudery, and has a different code of the 
mennonable and the unmennonable, and 
for many other reasons, the French toler- 
ate plays which are never performed in 
England until they have been spoiled by 
a process of bowdlenzanon, yet French 
taste IS more fasndious than ours as to the 
exhibitton and treatment on the stage of 
the physical incidents of sex On the 
French stage a kiss is as obvious a con- 


vention as the thrust under the arm by 
which Macduff runs Macbeth through It 
IS even a purposely unconvincing con- 
vention the actors rather insisting that it 
shall be impossible for any spectator to 
mistake a stage kiss for a real one In 
England, on the contrary, reahsm is ear- 
ned to the point at which nobody except 
the two performers can perceive that the 
caress is not genuine And here the 
English stage is certainly in the nght, for 
whatever question there anses as to what 
incidents are proper for representation on 
the stage or not, my expenence as a play- 
goer leaves me m no doubt that once it 
is decided to represent an inadent, it will 
be offensive, no matter whether it be a 
prayer or a kiss, unless it is presented with 
a convinang appearance of sincenty 

OUR DISlLLUSrVE SCENERY 

For example, the mam objection to the 
use of illusive scenery (in most modern 
plays scenery is not illusive everythmg 
visible is as real as m your drawing room 
I at home) is that it is unconvincing, wblst 
[ the imaginary scenery with which the 
I audience transfigures a platform or tn- 
1 bune like the Ehzabethan stage or the 
Greek stage used by Sophocles, is qmte 
convincing In fact, the more scenery you 
have the less illusion you produce The 
wise playwright, when he cannot get ab- 
solute reahty of presentation, goes to the 
other extreme, and aims at atmosphere 
and suggestion of mood rather than at 
direct simulative illusion The theatre, as 
I first knew it, was a place of wings and 
flats which destroyed both atmosphere 
and illusion Tbs was tolerated, and even 
intensely enjoyed, but not in the least 
because notbng better was possible, for 
all the devices employed in the produc- 
tions of Mr Granville Barker or Max 
Reinhardt or the Moscow Art Theatre 
were equally available for Colley Cibber 
and Gamck, except the intensity of our 
artificial hght When Gamck played 
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Richard III in slashed trunk hose and 
plumes, It was not Because he Beheved 
that the Plantagenets dressed like tliat, or 
Because the costumiers could not have 
made lum a XV century dress as easily as 
a nondescnpt comBination of the state 
robes of George HI with such scraps of 
older feshions as seemed to playgoers for 
some reason to Be romantic. The charm 
of the theatre in tliose days was its make- 
Believe. It has that charm soil, not only 
for the amateurs, who are happiest when 
they are most unnatural and impossible 
and absurd, But for audiences as well I 
have seen performances of my own plays 
which were to me far wilder burlesques 
than Sheridan’s Critic or Buckingham’s 
Rehearsal; yet they have produced sin- 
cere laughter and tears such as the most 
hmshed metropohtan productions have 
failed to ehcit. Fielding was entirely nght 
when he represented Partridge as enjoy- 
ing intensely the performance of die lung 
m Hamlet because anybody could see that 
the king ws an actor, and resenting 
Gamck’s Hamlet because it might have 
been a real man Yet we have only to look 
at die portraits of Garack to see that his 
performances would nov'adays seem al- 
most as extravagandy stagey as his cos- 
tumes In our day Calve’s intensely real 
Carmen never pleased die mob as much 
as die obwous fancy ball masquerading 
of suburban young ladies m the same 
character. 

HOLDING THE ^HRIIOR UP TO NATURE 

Tlieatncal art begins as the holding up 
to Nature of a distorting mirror. In this 
phase It pleases people who are cluldish 
enough to belle^ e diat they can see what 
diey look like and w^hat tliey are when 
diev look at a true mirror. Naturally they 
think diat a true mirror can teach diem 
nodung. Only by giving diem back some 
monstrous image can die mirror amuse 
them or ternfy diem It is not until they 
grow up to die point at wluch die} learn | 


that they know very htde about them- 
selves, and that they do not see themselves 
in a true mirror as other people see them, 
that they become consumed with cunosity 
as to what they really are like, and begin 
to demand that the stage shall be a mirror 
of such accuracy and intensity of illumina- 
tion that they shall be able to get glimpses 
of their real selves m it, and also learn a 
htde how they appear to other people 
For audiences of this lughly developed 
class, sex can no longer be ignored or 
conventionalized or distorted by the 
playwnght who makes the mirror. The 
old sentimental extravagances and the old 
grossnesses are of no further use to him 
Don Giovanm and Zerlina are not gross: 
Tnstan and Isolde are not extravagant or 
sentimental. They say and do nothing 
that you cannot bear to hear and see; and 
yet they give you, the one pair bnefly and 
shghdy, and the odier fully and deeply, 
what passes in the minds of lovers The 
love depicted may be diat of a philosophic 
adventurer tempting an ignorant country 
girl, or of a tragically serious poet en- 
tangled wndi a woman of noble capacity 
in a passion wluch has become for diem 
the reality of the whole universe No 
matter, die thing is dramatized and 
dramatized direcdy, not talked about as 
something that happened before die cur- 
tain rose, or that will happen after it falls. 


FARCICAL COJ-IEDY SHIRKING ITS SUBJECT 

Now if all this can be done in the key 
of tragedy and philosophic comedy, it 
can, I liave always contended, be done in 
the key of farcical comedy, and Overruled 
IS a tnflmg expcnmcnt m that manner 
Conventional farcical comedies arc al v ays 
finally tedious because die heart of them, 
die inevitable conjugal infidelity, is al- 
ways evaded E\ cn its consequences arc 
evaded. Mr Grans ille Barker has pointed 
out nghdy di.nt if the third acts of our 
farcical comedies dared to dc;.cnbc tiie 
consequences that w ould lo!io\ Irom the 
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first and second m real life, they would 
end as squalid tragedies, and m my 
opinion they would be greatly improved 
tjiereby even as entertainments, fori have 
never seen a tlirec-act farcical comedy 
witliout being bored and tired by the 
third act, and observing tliat tlie rest of 
the audience were m tlie same condition, 
tliough tliey were not vigilantly intro- 
spccuve enough to find that out, and were 
apt to blame one another, especially the 
husbands and wives, for tlieir crossness 
But It IS happily by no means true that 
conjugal infidelities always produce tragic 
consequences, or that they need produce 
even the unhappiness which diey often do 
produce Besides, the more momentous 
the consequences, tlie more interesting 
become the impulses and imaginations 
and reasonings, if any, of tlie people who 
disregard them If I had an opportunity of 
conversing with the ghost of an executed 
murderer, I have no doubt he would be- 
gin to tell me eagerly about his trial, with 
the names of die distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen who honored liim with their 
presence on diat occasion, and then about 
ins execution All of which would bore 
me exceedingly I sliould say, “My dear 
sir such manufactured ceremonies do not 
interest me m die least I know how a 
man is tried, and how he is hanged I 
should have liad you killed in a much less 
disgusting, hypocritical, and unfriendly 
manner if the matter had been m my 
hands What I want to know about is 
the murder How did you feel when you 
committed it^ Why did you do it^ What 
did you say to yourself about id* If, hke 
most murderers, you had not been hanged, 
would you have committed other mur- 
ders^ Did you really dislike the victim, 
or did you want his money, or did you 
murder a person whom you did not dis- 
like, and from whose death you had no- 
thing to gam, merely for the sake of mur- 
dering^ If so can you describe the charm 
to mc^ Does it come upon you periodic- 


ally, or IS It chronic? Has curiosity any- 
thing to do with It?” I would ply him 
witli all manner of questions to find out 
what murder is really like, and I should 
not be satisfied until I had reahzed that I, 
too, might commit a murder, or else that 
tliere is some specific quality present in a 
murderer and lacking in me And, if so, 
what that quality is 
In just the same way, I want the un- 
faithful husband or the unfaithful wife in 
a farcical comedy not to bother me with 
their divorce cases or die stratagems they 
employ to avoid a divorce case, but to 
tell me how and why marned couples are 
unfaithful I dont want to hear the lies 
they tell one another to conceal what they 
have done, but the truths they tell one 
another when they have to face what they 
have done wi tliout concealment or excuse 
No doubt prudent and considerate people 
conceal such adventures, when they can, 
from diose who are most likely to be 
wounded by diem, but it is not to be pre- 
sumed that, when found out, they neces- 
sarily disgrace themselves by irntating 
lies and transparent subterfuges 

My playlet, which I offer as a model to 
all future writers of farcical comedy, may- 
now, I hope, be read -without shock I 
may just add that Mr Sibthorpe Juno’s 
view that morahty demands, not that we 
should behave morally (an impossibility 
to our sinful nature) but that we shall not 
attempt to defend our immoralities, is a 
standard view m England, and was ad- 
vanced in all senousness by an earnest 
and distinguished British morahst shordy 
after the first performance of Overruled 
My objection to that aspect of the doc- 
trine of ongmal sm is that no necessary 
and inevitable operation of human nature 
can reasonably be regarded as sinful at 
all, and diat a morality which assumes the 
contrary is an absurd morality, and can 
be kept in countenance only by hypocrisy 
When people were ashamed of sanitary 
problems, and refused to face them, leav- 
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IV 

MAJOR BARBARA 

. 190J 

FIRST AID TO CRITICS t failure, IS not 

aead I saw its title the other day m the 
Before dealing v.ath die deeper aspects catalogue of Tauchnitz. 
of Major Barbara, let me, for die credit of Now why is it that when I also deal 
Bnghsli literature, make a protest against in die tragi-comic irony of the conflict 
an unpatnotic liabit into \^liich many of between real life and the romantic imag- 
my critics lia\e fallen. Whenever my ination, cndcs never affiliate me to my 
\acv, strikes diem as being at all outside countryman and immediate forerunner, 
tlie range of, sa}, an ordinarj' suburban Charles Lever, whilst they confidendy 
cliurcliwardcn, tJiey conclude diat I am derive me from a Norwegian author of 
echoing Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Ibsen, whose language I do not know three 
Stnndberg, Tolstoy, orsomeodierheresi- words, and of whom I knew nothing 
arch in nordicm or eastern Europe until years after the Shavian Anschauimg 

I confess there is something flattenng v'as already unequivocally declared in 
in diis simple faidi in my accomplisliment books full of what came, ten years later, 
as a linguist and my erudition as a philo- to be perfimctonly labelled Ibsenism^ 
sopher. But I cannot countenance the I was not Ibsenist even at second hand, 
assumption that life and literature are so for Lever, diough he may have read Henn 
poor in these islands diat we must go Beyle, a/ias Stendhal, certainly never 
abroad for all dramauc material diat is read Ibsen Of the books that made 
not common and all ideas diat are not Lever popular, such as Charles O’Malley 
superfiaal I dicrefore venture to put my and Harry Lorrequer, I know nothing 
cntics in possession of certain facts con- but the names and some of the illustra- 
ceming my contact widz modem ideas tions But the story of the day’s nde and 
About half a century ago, an Insh hfe’s romance of Potts (claiming alhance 
novelist, Charles Lever, wrote a story with Pozzo di Borgo) caught me and 
cnutled A Day’s Ride A Life’s Romance fascinated me as somethmg strange and 
It was published by Charles Dickens in significant, though I already knew all 
Household Words, and proved so strange about Alnaschar and Don Quixote and 
to the public taste that Dickens pressed Simon Tappertit and many another ro- 
Lever to make short work of it I read mantic hero mocked by reality From the 
scraps of diis novel when I was a child, plays of Aristophanes to the tales of 
and It made an enduring impression on Stevenson that mockery has been made 
me The hero was a very romantic hero, familiar to all who are properly saturated 
trying to live bravely, chivalrously, and with letters 

powerfully by dint of mere romance-fed Where, then, was the novelty in 
imagination, without courage, without Lever’s tale^ Partly, I think, in a new 
means, without knowledge, without skill, seaousnessin dealing with Potts s disease 
v/ithout anything real except his bodily Formerly, the contrast between madness 
appetites Even in my childhood I found and samty was deemed comic Hogarth 
m this poor devil’s unsuccessful en- shews us how fashionable people went 
counters with the facts of life, a poignant parties to Bedlam to laugh 2t e 
quality that romantic fiction lacked The unatics I myself have had a village idiot 
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exhibited to me as something irresistibly 
funny. On the stage the madman was 
once a regular comic figure: that was how 
Hamlet got his opp or tumty before Shake- 
spear touched him. The originality of 
Shakespear’s version lay m his tabng 
the lunatic sympathetically and senously, 
and thereby making an advance tov^ds 
the eastern consciousness of the fact that 
lunacy may be inspiration in disguise, 
smce a man who has more brains than 
his fellows necessarily appears as mad to 
them as one who has less. But Shakespear 
did not do for Pistol and ParoUes what he 
did for Hamlet. The particular sort of 
madman they represented, the romantic 
make-behever, lay outside the pale of 
sympathy m hterature: he was pitilessly 
despised and ridiculed here as he in 
the east under the name of Alnaschar, and 
was doomed to be, centuries later, under 
the name of Simon Tappemt. When 
Cervantes relented over Don Quixote, 
and Dickens relented over Pickwick, 
they did not become impartial: they 
simply changed sides, and became friends 
and apologists where they had formerly 
been mockers. 

In Lever’s story there is a real change 
of attitude. There is no relentmg towards 
Potts* he never gams our affections like 
Don Quixote and Pickwick: he has not 
even the mfatuate courage of Tapperut 
But we dare not laugh at him, because, 
somehow, we recognize ourselves in 
Potts We may, some of us, have enough 
nerve, enough muscle, enough luck, 
enough tact or skill or address or know^- 
ledge to carry things off better than he 
did; to impose on the people w^ho saw 
through him; to fascmate Katinka (who 
cut Potts so ruthlessly at the end of the 
story), but for all that, we know that 
Potts plays an enormous part in ourselves 
and m the world, and that the social 
problem is not a problem of story-book 
heroes of the older pattern, but a problem 
of Pottses, and of how to make men of 


them To fall back on my old phrase, we 
have the feeling — one that Alnaschar, 
Pistolj ParoUes, and Tapperut never 
gave us — that Potts is a piece of really 
saentific natural bistor}’- as distmguisbed 
from fiinny story telhng. His author is 
not throwing a stone at a creature of 
another and inferior order, but making 
a confession, with the effect that the 
stone hits each of us full m the consaence 
and causes our self-esteem to smart very 
sorely. Hence the failure of Lever’s book 
to please the readers of Household 
W ords That pain m the self-esteem now- 
adays causes cntics to raise a cry of 
Ibsemsm I therefore assure tliem that the 
sensation first came to me from Lever and 
may have come to him from Beyle, or at 
least out of the Stendhahan atmosphere 
I exclude the hypothesis of complete 
ongmahty on Lever’s part, because a man 
can no more be completely ongmal m 
that sense than a tree can grow out of air 
Another mistake as to my hteraiy 
ancestry is made w’’henever I violate the 
romantic convention that all women are 
angels wken they are not denis, tliat 
they are better looking than men, that 
their part m courtship is entirely passive; 
and that the human female form is the 
most beautiful object in nature. Schopen- 
[ hauer wrote a splenetic essay w^hich, as it 
I IS neither pohte nor profound, was prob- 
' ably mtended to knock this nonsense 
violently on the head. A sentence de- 
noimcmg the idohzed form as ugly has 
been largely quoted The Enghsh cntics 
have read that sentence, and I must here 
affirm, with as much gentleness as the 
imphcation wtII bear, tliat it has yet to 
be proved that they have dipped any 
deeper. At all events, whenever an 
Enghsh pla3rwnght represents a young 
and marriageable woman as being any- 
thing but a romantic heroine, he is dis- 
posed of without further thought as an 
echo of Schopenhauer. My ow n case is a 
speaaily hard one, because, when I im- 
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plore the cnucs are obsessed wJtli 
tlic Schopenhaucnan formula to remem- 
ber that plj}m rights, like sculptors, study 
tluMr figures from life, and not from philo- 
sophic essays, dicy reply passionately 
tliat I am not a pla}na'nght and tliat my 
stage figures do not live But even so, I 
may and do ask tliem wliy, if tliey must 
give the credit of m}'’ plays to a philo- 
sopher, they do not give it to an English 
pliilosopher^ Long before I ever read a 
vord by Schopenliaucr, or even knew 
■uhether lie v,as a philosopher or a 
chemist, die Socialist revnoil of die eight- 
ecn-eighnes brought me into contact, 
bodi hterar)’’ and personal, tvndi Ernest 
Belfort Bax, an English Socialist and 
philosophic essayist, whose handling of 
modem feminism would provoke ro- 
mantic protests from Schopenhauer him- 
self, or e\ cn Strindberg. As a matter of 
fact I hardly nouced Schopenhauer’s dis- 
paragements of women when they came 
under my notice later on, so thoroughly 
had Bax familiarized me ■uadi die homoist 
attitude, and forced me to recognize the 
extent to which public opinion, and con- 
sequently legislation and junsprudence, 
IS corrupted by feminist senument 
Belfort Bax's essays were not confined 
to die Feminist quesnon He was a rudi- 
less critic of current morality Other 
writers have gained sympathy for dra- 
matic criminals by eliciting die alleged 
“soul of goodness in things evil”, but 
Bax would propound some quite un- 
dramatic and apparently shabby viola- 
tion of our commercial law and morality, 
and not merely defend it with the most 
disconcerting ingenmty, but actually 
prove It to be a positive duty that nothmg 
but the certainty of pohee persecution 
should prevent every nght-minded man 
from at once doing on pnnciple The 
Socialists were naturally shocked, being 
for the most part morbidly moral people, 
but at all events they were saved later 
On from the delusion that nobody but 
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Nietzsche had ever challenged our mer- 
canto-Chnstian morality I first heard 
the name of Nietzsche from a German 
mathematician, Miss Borchardt, who had 
read my Quintessence of Ibsemsm, and 
told me diat she saw what I had been 
reading, namely, Nietzsche’s Jenseits von 
Gut und Bose Which I protest I had 
never seen, and could not have read with 
any comfort, for want of the necessary 
German, if I had seen it. 

Nietzsche, like Schopenhauer, is the 
victim in England of a single much 
quoted sentence contaimng die phrase 
“big blonde beast ” On the strength of 
this alliteration it is assumed that 
Nietzsche gained his European reputa- 
tion by a senseless glorification of selfish 
bullying as the rule of life, ]ust as it is 
i assumed, on die strength of the smgle 
word Superman (Ubermensch) borrowed 
by me from Nietzsche, that I look for the 
salvation of soaety to the despotism of 
a single Napoleonic Superman, in spite 
of my careful demonstration of the folly 
of that outworn infatuation But even 
the less recklessly superficial critics seem 
to believe that the modem objection to 
Chnsbanity as a permcious slave-moral- 
ity was first put forward by Nietzsche It 
was famihar to me before I ever heard 
of Nietzsche The late Captain Wilson, 
author of several queer pamphlets, pro- 
pagandist of a metaphysical system called 
Comprehensiomsra, and inventor of the 
term “Crosstiamty” to distinguish the 
retrograde element in Christendom, was 
wont thirty years ago, in the discussions 
of the Dialectical Society, to protest 
eamesdy against the beatitudes of the 
Sermon on the Mount as excuses for 
cowardice and servility, as destructive of 
our will, and consequendy of our honor 
and manhood Now it is true that Captain 
Wilson’s moral criticism of Chnstianity 
was not a histoncal theory of it, like 
Nietzsche's, but this objection cannot be 
made to Stuart- Glenme, the successor of 
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BucHe as a philosophic historian, vho j 
devoted his life to the elaboration and | 
propagation of his theor}^ that Christian- 1 
ity is part of an epoch (or rather an aber- ' 
ration, since it began as recently as ; 
6oco B c and is already collapsing) pro- i 
duced by the necessity in vrhidi die ! 
numerically inferior vrhite races found * 
thenisel\e5 to impose their domination ^ 
on the colored races by priestcraft, mak- j 
ing a Ti-irtue and a popular religion of j 
drudgeity and submissi%-eness in this | 
Vn Olid not only as a means of achieving ; 
saintliness of character but of securmg a i 
rennrd m heaven. Here vas the sla\e- j 
morahty Men* formulated by a Scotch J 
philosopher of my acquaintance long * 
before vre ail began chattering about j 
Nietasche. 

As Smart-Glennie traced the evolution 
of soaety to the conflict of races, his 
theoiv made some sensauon amonsc 
Sodahsts — that is, among the only 
people n ho -were seriously thinking about 
historical e^ oluuon at all — ^byitscoUision 
vriih the class-conflict theoiy of Karl 
Mars. Nietzsche, as I gather, regarded the { 
slave-morality as ha\’mg been mvented | 
and imposed on the vorld by sla\es | 
making a \artue of necessity and a re- | 
hsion of their seivatude. Stuart-Glennie i 
regarded the sla\ e-morality as an in\ en- ‘ 
non of tlie superior v. hue race to sub)U- j 
gate the minds of the inferior races v, hom 
tiiev vished to exploit, and vho -aould ; 
ha\e destroyed them b\ force of num- ! 
bers if tlie.r minds had not been subju- 
gated As tins process IS m operation still, i 
and can be studied at first ha*^d not only , 
in our Church schools and m the struggle 
between oi r modem prcpyctan. classes 


but simpK to make our theatre cnucs 
ashamed of their hahit of treatms: Bnrain 
as an mtellectual \ oid, and assuming that 
ever}* philosophical idea, ever}* histone 
theoty, ei^er}' cririasm of our moral, 
rehgious, and juridical insdmnons, must 
necessarily be either a foreign import, or 
else a fantastic sallv (in rather question- 
able taste) totally unrelated to tlie exist- 
mg bodv of thoughn I urge them to re- 
member that this body of thought is the 
slovest of growths and the rarest of 
blossomings, and that if there be such a 
thmg on the philosophic plane as a 
matter of course, it is that no indmdual 
can make more than a mmute contribu- 
tion to it. In fact, their conception of 
cle\ er persons parthenogenencally bnng- 
mg forth complete onginal cosmogomes 
by dmt of sheer “bnlLancy’* is pert ot 
that Ignorant creduhty vluch is the de- 
spair of tlie honest philosopher, and tl’e 
opportunity of the religious impostor. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST -ODREV 
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sons from violence is only an accidental 
result of the existence of a police force 
whose real business is to force the poor 
man to see Ins children starve whilst idle 
people overfeed pet dogs with the money 
that might feed and clotlie them 
It IS exceedingly difficult to make people 
realize that an evil is an evil For instance, 
we seize a man and deliberately do him a 
malicious injury say, impnson him for 
years One would not suppose that it 
needed any exceptional clearness of wit 
to recognize in this an act of diabolical 
cruelty. But in England such a recog- 
nition provokes a stare of surpnse, fol- 
lowed by an explanation that the outrage 
is punishment or justice or something 
else that is all nght, or perhaps by a 
heated attempt to argue that we should 
all be robbed and murdered in our beds if 
such stupid villamies as sentences of im- 
pnsonment were not committed daily It 
IS useless to argue that even if this were 
true, which it is not, the alternative to 
addmg crimes of our own to the crimes 
from which we suffer is not helpless sub- 
mission Chickenpox is an evil, but if I 
were to declare that we must either sub- 
mit to It or else repress it sternly by seiz- 
ing everyone who suffers from it and 
punishing them by inoculation with 
smallpox, I should be laughed at, for 
though nobody could deny fhat the result 
would be to prevent chickenpox to some 
extent by making people avoid it much 
more carefully, and to effect a further 
apparent prevention by making them con- 
ced It very anxiously, yet people would 
have sense enough to see that the deliber- 
ate propagation of smallpox was a creation 
of evil, and must therefore be ruled out 
in favor of purely humane and hygienic 
measures Yet in the precisely parallel case 
of a man breaking into my house and steal- 
ing my wife’s diamonds I am expected as 
a matter of course to steal ten years of his 
hfe, torturing him all the time If he tries 
to defeat that monstrous retahation by 


shooting me, my survivors hang him The 
net result suggested by the pohce statistics 
IS that we inflict atrocious injuries on the 
burglars we catch in order to make the 
rest take effectual precautions against 
detection, so that instead of saving our 
wives’ diamonds from burglary we only 
greatly decrease our chances of ever get- 
ting them back, and increase our chances 
of being shot by the robber if we are un- 
lucky enough to disturb him at his work. 

But the thoughtless wickedness with 
which we scatter sentences of imprison- 
ment, torture in the solitary cell and on 
the plank bed, and flogging, on moral 
invalids and energetic rebels, is as nothmg 
compared to the silly levity with which 
we tolerate poverty as if it were either a 
wholesome tome for lazy people or else 
a virtue to be embraced as St Francis em- 
braced It If a man is indolent, let him be 
poor If he is drunken, let him be poor 
If he is not a gentleman, let him be poor. 
If he is addicted to the fine arts or to pure 
science instead of to trade and finance, let 
him be poor If he chooses to spend his 
urban eighteen shillings a week or his 
agncultural thirteen shillings a week on 
his beer and his family instead of saving 
It up for his old age, let him be poor Let 
nothing be done for “the undeserving”; 
let him be poor Serve him right! Also 
— somewhat inconsistently — blessed are 
the poor! 

Now what does this Let Him Be Poor 
mean^ It means let him be weak Let him 
be Ignorant Let him become a nucleus of 
disease Let him be a standing exhibmon 
and example of ugliness and dirt Let him 
have nckety children Let him be cheap, 
and drag his fellows down to his own 
pnee by selling himself to do their worL 
Let his habitauons turn our ciaes into 
poisonous congenes of slums Let lus 
daughters infect our young men with the 
diseases of the streets, and his sons re- 
venge him by turning the nanon s man- 
lood into scrofula, cowardice, cruelty. 
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hypocnsy, political imbecility, and all 
the other fruits of oppression and mal- 
nutntion. Let the undeserving become 
still less deserving, and let the deserving 
layup for himself, not treasures in heaven, 
but horrors in hell upon earth. This 
being so, is it really wise to let him be 
poor? Would he not do ten times less 
harm as a prosperous burglar, incendiary, 
ravisher or murderer, to the utmost himts 
of humamty’s comparatively neghgible 
impulses m these directions^ Suppose we 
were to abohsh all penalties for such 
activities, and decide that poverty is the 
one thing we will not tolerate — that 
every adult with less than, say, a 
year shall be painlessly but inexorably 
killed, and every hungry half naked child 
forcibly fattened and clothed, would not 
that be an enormous improvement on 
our existing system, which has already 
destroyed so many civihzations, and is 
visibly destroying ours in the same way^ 
Is there any radicle of such legislation 
in our parhamentary system^ Well, there 
are two measures just sprouting in the 
pohtical soil, which may conceivably 
grow to something valuable One is the 
institution of a Legal Mimmum Wage 
The other. Old Age Pensions But there 
is a better plan than either of these. Some 
time ago I mentioned the subject of Um- 
versal Old Age Pensions to my fellow 
Soaahst Cobden-Sanderson, famous as 
an artist-craftsman in bookbinding and 
printing. “Why not Umversal Pensions 
for Life?” said Cobden-Sanderson In say- 
ing this, he solved tlie mdustnal problem 
at a stroke. At present we say callously to 
each atizen “If you want money, earn it” 
as if his havmg or not havmg it were a 
matter that concerned himself alone. We 
do not even secure for him the oppor- 
tumty of eammg it on the contrary, we 
allow our industry to be orgamzed m open 
dependence on the maintenance of “a re- 
serve army of unemployed” for the sake 
of “elastiaty.” The sensible course would 


be Cobden-Sanderson’s that is, to give 
every man enough to hve well on, so as 
to guarantee the commumty against the 
possibihty of a case of the mahgnant 
disease of poverty, and then (necessarily) 
to see that he earned it 

Undershaft, the hero of Major Barbara, 
IS simply a man who, having grasped the 
fact that poverty is a crime, knows that 
when society offered him the alternative 
of poverty or a lucrative trade m death 
and destruction, it offered him, not a 
choice between opulent villamy and 
humble virtue, but between energetic 
enterpnse and cowardly mfamy. His 
conduct stands the Kantian test, which 
Peter Shuley’s does not. Peter Shirley is 
what we call the honest poor man. 
Undershafit is what we call the wicked 
nch one Shuley is Lazarus, Undershaft 
Dives. Well, the misery of the world is 
due to the fact that the great mass of men 
act and beheve as Peter Shuley acts and 
beheves If they acted and beheved as 
Undershaft acts and believes, the im- 
mediate result would be a revolution of 
mcalculable beneficence. To be wealthy, 
says Undershaft, is with me a point of 
honor for which I am prepared to kill at 
the risk of my ovm life This preparedness 
IS, as he says, the final test of sincerity. 
Like Froissart’s medieval hero, who saw 
that “to rob and pill was a good life,” he 
IS not the dupe of that public sentiment 
agamst kilhng which is propagated and 
endowed by people who would other- 
wise be killed themselves, or of the 
mouth-honor paid to poverty and obedi- 
ence by nch and msubordinate do- 
nothings who want to rob the poor with- 
out courage and command them without 
supenonty. Froissart’s kmght, in placmg 
the achievement of a good life before all 
the other duties — ^which indeed are not 
duties at all when they conflict with it, hut 
plain vnckednesses — behaved bravely, 
admirably, and, in the final analysis, 
public-spuitedly Medieval society, on 
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the other hand, behaved very badly in- 
deed m organt7ing itself so stupidly that 
a good life could be achieved by robbing 
and pilhng If the knight’s contempor- 
anes liad been all as resolute as he, rob- | 
bing and pilling would have been die 
shortest way to the gallows, )ust as, if 
we were all as resolute and clearsighted 
as Undershaft, an attempt to live by 
means of what is called “an independent 
income” nould be die shortest way to 
the lethal chamber. But as, dianks to our 
poliUcal imbecility and personal coward- 
ice (fruits of poverty, both), the best 
imitation of a good life now procurable 
is life on an independent income, all 
sensible people aim at securing such an 
income, and arc, of course, careful to 
legalwe and moralize both it and all die 
actions and sentiments which lead to it 
and support it as an institution What else 
can they do^ They know, of course, that 
they arc rich because odicrs are poor 
But they cannot help that it is for die 
poor to repudiate poverty when they 
have had enough of it The thing can be 
done easily enough, the demonstrations 
to die contrary made by the economists, 
jurists, moralists,and sentimentalists hured 
by the nch to defend them, or even 
doing die work gratuitously out of sheer 
folly and abjectness, impose only on diose 
who want to be imposed on 

The reason why the independent 
income-tax payers are not solid in de- 
fence of their position is that since we are 
not medieval rovers through a sparsely 
populated country, the poverty of those 
we rob prevents our having the good 
hfe for which we sacnfice them Rich 
men or anstocrats widi a developed sense 
of life — men like Ruskin and Wilham 
Moms and Kropotkin — have enormous 
social appetites and very fastidious per- 
sonal ones They are not content with 
handsome houses they want handsome 
aties They are not content with bedia- 
monded wives and blooming daughters 
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they complain because the charwoman 
IS badly dressed, because die laundress 
smells of gin, because the sempstress is 
anemic, because every man they meet is 
not a friend and every woman not a 
romance. They turn up dieir noses at 
their neighbor’s drains, and are made ill 
by the architecture of dieir neighbor’s 
houses. Trade patterns made to suit 
vulgar people do not please them (and 
diey can get nothing else) diey cannot 
sleep nor sit at ease upon “slaughtered” 
cabinet makers’ furniture The very air 
IS not good enough for them* there is too 
much factory smoke in it They even de- 
mand abstract conditions* justice, honor, 
a noble moral atmosphere, a mystic nexus 
to replace die cash nexus. Finally diey 
declare that diougli to rob and pill with 
your own hand on horseback and in steel 
coat may have been a good life, to rob 
and pill by die hands of the policeman, the 
bailiff, and die soldier, and to underpay 
diem meanly for doing it, is not a good 
life, but rather fatal to all possibility of 
even a tolerable one They call on die poor 
to revolt, and, finding die poor shocked at 
dieir ungentlemanhness, despainngly re- 
vile die proletanat for its “damned want- 
lessness” {yerdammte Bedurfnuhsigkeit) 
So far, however, their attack on society 
has lacked simplicity. The poor do not 
share their tastes nor understand their 
art-cnticisms. They do not want the 
simple hfe, nor the esthetic hfe, on the 
contrary, diey want very much to wallow 
in all the costly vulganues from which 
the elect souls among the rich turn away 
with loathing It is by surfeit and not by 
absunence that they will be cured of their 
hankenng after unwholesome sweets 
What they do dislike and despise and are 
ashamed of is poverty To ask them to 
fight for the difference between the 
Chnstmas number of the Illustrated 
London News and the Kelmscott Chaucer 
is silly, they prefer the News The differ- 
ence between a stockbroker’s cheap and 
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dirty starched white shirt and coilar and 
me comparatively costly and careMy 
dyed blue shirt of Wihiam Morns is a 
difference so disgraced to Morns m 
their eyes that if they fought on the sub- 
ject at ally they would hght in defence 
of the starch. Cease to be slaves, m 
order that you may become cranks” is 
not a very mspinng call to arms; nor is 
It really improved by substituting saints 
for cranks. Both terms denote men of 
gemus; and the common man does not 


reasonable terms, and this demand is not 
complied with by giving four men three 
sniJhngs each for ten or twelve hours’ 
drudgery and one man a thousand 
pounds for nothing. The crying need of 
the nation is not for better morals, 
cheaper bread, temperance, liberty, cul- 
ture, redemption of fallen sisters and 
erring brothers, nor the grace, love, and 
fellowship of the Tnmty, but simply for 
enough money. And the evil to be at- 
tacked IS not sm, suffenng, greed, priest- 


want to hve the hfe of a man of genius; craft, kingcraft, demagog, monopoly. 

Ignorance, dnnk, war, pestilence, nor any 


he would much rather hve the hfe of a 
pet colhe if that were the only alternative. 
But he does want more money. Whatever 
else he may be vague about, he is clear 
about that. He may or may not prefer 
Major Barbara to the Drury Lane panto- 
mime, but he always prefers five hundred 
pounds to hve hundred shiihngs. 

Now to deplore this preference as 
sordid, and teach children that it is sinfiil 
to desire money, is to strain towards the 
extreme possible limit of impudence m 
lying and corruption m hypocnsy. The 
universal regard for money is the one 
hopeful fact in our civilization, the one 
sound spot m our social conscience. 
Money is the most important thmg m the 
world. It represents health, strength 
honor, generosity, and beauty as con- 
spicuously and undemably as the want 
of it represents illness, weakness, disgrace, 
meanness, and ughness. Not the least of 
Its virtues is that it destroys base people 
as certainly as it fortihes and dignifies 
noble people. It is only when it is cheap- 
ened to worthlessness for some and made 
impossibly dear to others, tliat it be- 
comes a curse. In short, it is a curse only 
m such foohsh social conditions that life 
Itself IS a curse. For tlie two things are 
inseparable: money is the counter that 
enables bfe to be distributed socially 
It IS hfe as truly as sovereigns and bank 
notes are money. The first duty of every ^ 
citizen IS to msist on having money on | 


other of the scapegoats which reformers 
sacrifice, but simply poverty. 

Once take your eyes from die ends of 
the earth and fix them on this trudi just 
under your nose; and Andrew Under- 
shaft’s views will not perplex you in die 
least. Unless indeed his constant sense 
that he is only the instrument of a Will or 
Life Force which uses him for purposes 
1 wider than his own, may puzzle you 
If so, that IS because you are walking 
either m artificial Darwiman darkness, 
or in mere stupidity All genuinely re- 
ligious people have that consciousness 
To them Undershaft the Mystic v^ll he 
qiute intelligible, and bis perfect compre- 
hension of his daughter die Salvationist 
and her lover the Eunpidean republican 
natural and inevitable That, liowever, 

IS not new, even on die stage \Xdiat is 
new, as far as I know, is that article in 
Undershaft’s rehgion which recognizes m 
Money die first need and in poverty the 
vilest sin of man and society' 

This dramatic conception has not, of 
course, been attained persahurn Nor lias 
It been borrowed from Nietzsche or from 
any man born beyond the Channel I he 
late Samuel Butler, in his ov n eJepan- 
went the greatest English vritcr ot rh- 
latter half of die XIX centurs, stc idily 
inculcated the ncecssity and moraIii> oJ 

conscientious Laodiccan!''m in »cligi' 

and of an earnest and constant 
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nting. They talk of actors as mimes preachmg teetotalism. In fact, they 
and munmers, and, I fear, think of dra- questioned the vensimilitude of the play, 
matic authors as liars and pandars, whose not because Mrs. Baines took the money, 
mam business is the voluptuous sooth- but because Barbara refused it. 
mg of the tired city speculator when what On the point that the Army’ought not 
he calls the serious business of the day is I to take such money, its justification is 
over. Passion, the life of drama, means I obvious. It must take the money because 
nothing to them but primitive sexual ex- it cannot exist without money, and tliere 
citement: such phrases as “impassioned is no other money to be had. Practically 
poetry or passionate love of truth” all the spare money in the country con- 
have fallen quite out of their vocabulary sists of a mass of rent, interest, and profit, 
and been replaced by “passional crime” every penny of which is bound up with 
and the hke. They assume, as far as I can crime, drmk, prosumtion, disease, and 
gather, that people m whom passion has all the evil fruits of poverty, as inextn- 
a larger scope are passionless and there- cably as with enterpnse, wealth, com- 
fore umnterestmg. Consequently they meraal probity, and national prospenty. 
come to think of rehgious people as The notion that you can earmark certain 
people who are not interesting and not coins as tainted is an unpractical indi- 
amusing. And so, when Barbara cuts viduahst superstition. None the Jess the 
the regular Salvation Army jokes, and fact that all our money is tainted gives a 
snatches a kiss from her lover across his very severe shock to earnest young souls 
drum, the devotees of the theatre think when some dramatic instance of the taint 
they ought to appear shocked, and con- first makes them consaous of it When 
elude that the whole play is an elaborate an enthusiastic young clergyman of the 
mockery of the Army. And then either | Estabhshed Church first realizes tliat the 
hypocritically rebuke me for mockmg, Ecclesiastical Commissioners receive tlie 
or foohshly take part m the supposed rents of sporting pubhc houses, brotlicis, 
mockery’ and sweating dens; or that the most 

Even the handful of mentally com- generous contributor at his last chanty 
petent critics got into difficulties over my sermon was an employer trading m 
demonstration of the economic deadlock female labor cheapened by prostitution 
m which the Salvation Army finds itself, as unscrupu ously as a hotel keeper trades 
Some of them thought that the Army 
would not have taken money from a 
distiller and a cannon founder; others 
thought It should not have taken it all 
assumed more or less defimtely that it re- 
duced Itself to absurdity or hypoensy by 


m waiters’ labor cheapened by tips, or 
commissionaires’ labor cheapened by 
pensions, or tiiat the only patron v/ho 
can afford to rebuild his church or Ins 
schools or give his boys' brigade a 
ev^mnasium or a library is the son-in-Jiw 


atong .t On the first po.nt tlte reply of of a Ch.cago f 

the Army itself was prompt and con- clergj'inan las, - , j jj 

elusive. As one of its officers said, tiley quarter hour But lie cannot liclp - 
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In refining to ncccpt money from any- 
bocl) except sweet old ladies wntli in- 
dependent incomes and gentle and lovely 
was s ol life lie has only to follow up the 
income of the sweet ladies to its in- 
dintnal ‘source, and there he w ill find Mrs 
arren’s profescion and the poisonous 
canned meat and all the rest of it His owm 
stipend has the same root lie must either 
share the world’s guilt or go to another 
planet He must save the w'orld’s honor 
it he IS to sa\c his own This is what all 
the Churches find pist as the Salvation 
Army and Barbara find it in ilie play. Her 
discovery (hat she is her father’s ac- 
complice. tliat the Salvation Army is the 
accomplice of the distiller and the dyna- 
mite mnl cr, that they can no more escape 
one another tlian they can escape the air 
they breathe, that there is no salvation for 
them through personal righteousness, 
but only through tlie redempnon of the 
whole nation from its vicious, lary, com- 
peimv'c anarchy this discovery has been 
made by everj^onc except the Phansecs 
and (apparently) die professional play- 
goers, who still w'ear their Tom Hood 
shirts and underpay their washerwomen 
W'lthout the slightest misgiving as to the 
elevation of dieir private characters, the 
purity of their pnvate atmospheres, and 
tlieir right to repudiate as foreign to 
diemselves the coarse depravity of the 
garret and the slum Not that they mean 
any liarm they only desire to be, in their 
little pnvate way, what they call gentle- 
men They do not understand Barbara’s 
lesson because they have not, like her, 
learnt it by taking their part in the larger 
hfe of the nation 

Barbara’s return to the 

COLORS I 

Barbara’s return to die colors may yet | 
provide a subject for the dramatic his- 
torian of the future To go back to the 
Salvation Army with the knowledge that 
even the Salvationists themselves are not 


[ saved yet, that poverty is not blessed, 
I but a most damnable sin, and that when 
General Booth chose Blood and Fire for 
the emblem of Salvation instead of the 
Cross, he was perhaps better inspired 
than he knew such knowledge, for the 
daughter of Andrew Undershaft, will 
clearly lead to something hopefuller than 
distributing bread and treacle at the ex- 
pense of Bodger 

It IS a very significant thing, this m- 
stinctive choice of die military form of 
organization, this substitution of the 
drum for the organ, by die Salvation 
Army. Does it not suggest that the 
Salvationists divine that diey must actu- 
ally fight the devil instead of merely 
praying at him^ At present, it is true, 
they have not quite ascertained his cor- 
rect address When they do, they may 
give a very rude shock to that sense of 
secunty which he has gained from his 
experience of die fact that hard words, 
even when uttered by eloquent essayists 
and lecturers, or earned unanimously 
at enthusiastic public meetings on the 
motion of eminent reformers, break no 
bones It has been said diat the French 
Revolution was the work of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and die Encyclopedists It 
seems to me to have been the work of 
men who had observed that virtuous 
indignation, caustic criticism, conclusive 
argument, and instructive pamphleteer- 
ing, even when done by the most earnest 
and witty literary geniuses, were as use- 
less as praying, things going steadily 
from bad to worse whilst the Social Con- 
tract and the pamphlets of Voltaire were 
at the height of their vogue Eventually, 
as we know, perfeedy respectable citizens 
and earnest philanthropists connived at 
the September massacres because hard 
experience had convinced them that if 
they contented themselves with appeals 
to humamty and patnotism, the ansto- 
cracy, though it would read their appeals 
with die greatest enjoyment and apprecia- 
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tion, flattenng and adminng the writers, 
would none the less continue to conspire 
with foreign monarchists to undo the 
revolution and restore the old system 
with every circumstance of savage ven- 
geance and ruthless repression of popular 
hherties. 

The mneteenth century saw the same 
lesson repeated in England. It had its 
Utihtanans, its Christian Soaalists, its 
Fabians (still extant): it had Bentham, 
Mill, Dickens, Ruslan, Carlyle, Buder, 
Henry George, and Moms And the end 
of all their efforts is the Chicago de- 
scribed by Mr Upton Sinclair, and the 
London in which the people who pay to 
be amused by my dramatic representation 
of Peter Shirley turned out to starve at 
forty because there are younger slaves to 
be had for his wages, do not take, and 
have not the shghtest intention of taking, 
any effective step to organize society m 
such a way as to make that everyday 
infamy impossible. I, who have preached 
and pamphleteered like any Encyclo- 
pedist, have to confess that my mediods 
are no use, and would be no use if I were 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Bentham, Marx, Mill, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Ruskin, Buder, and 
Moms all rolled into one, with Euripides, 
More, Montaigne, Mohere, Beaumarchais, 
Swift, Goethe, Ibsen, Tolstoy, Jesus and 
the prophets all throwm in (as indeed in 
some sort I actually am, standing as I do 
on all their shoulders). The problem being 
to make heroes out of cowards, we paper 
apostles and artist-magiaans have suc- 
ceeded only in giving cowards all the 
sensations of heroes whilst they tolerate 
every abomination, accept every plunder, 
and submit to every oppression. Chns- 
tiamty, m making a merit of such sub- 
mission, has marked only that depth m 
the abyss at which the very sense of 
shame is lost The Christian has been like 
Dickens’ doctor in the debtor’s pnson, 
who tells the newcomer of its ineffable 
peace and security no duns, no tyranni- 


cal collectors of rates, taxes, and rent, no 
importunate hopes nor exacting duties, 
nothmg but the rest and safety of having 
no farther to fall 

Yet in the poorest comer of this‘'soul- 
destroying Christendom vitality sud- 
denly begins to germinate again Joy- 
ousness, a sacred gift long dethroned by 
the heUish laughter of dension and ob- 
scemty, nses like a flood miraculously 
out of the fetid dust and mud of the 
slums, rousing marches and impetuous 
dithyrambs rise to the heavens from 
people among whom the depressing 
noise called “sacred music” is a standing 
)oke; a flag with Blood and Fire on it is 
imfiirled, not m murderous rancor, but 
because fire is beautiful and blood a vital 
and splendid red. Fear, which we flatter 
by caUing Self, vamshes, and transfigured 
men and women carry then gospel 
through a transfigured world, calhng 
then leader General, themselves captams 
and bngadiers, and their whole body an 
Army; praymg, but praying only for re- 
freshment, for strength to fight, and for 
needful Money (a notable sign, that) 
preaching, but not preaching subimssion; 
danng ill-usage and abuse, but not put- 
ting up with more of it than is mevit^Ie, 
and practising what the world will let 
them practise, including soap and water, 
color and music There is danger m such 
activity, and where there is danger there 
is hope Our present secunty is nothmg, 
and can be nothing, but evil made irresist- 
ible. 

WEAKNESSES OF THE SALVATION ARMY 

For the present, however, it is not my 
business to flatter the Salvation Army 
Rather must I point out to it that it has 
almost as many weaknesses as the Church 
of England itself. It is building up a busi- 
ness organization which will compel it 
eventually to see that its present staff of 
enthusiast-commanders shall be succeeded 
by a bureaucracy of men of business 
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’t\ho V ill be no better tlian bishops, and 
perhaps a good deal more unscrupulous. 
1 iiat Ins al\\*a\s liappened sooner or 
liter to great orders founded by saints, 
and the order founded by St William 
Booth IS not exempt from the same 
danger It is o\on more dependent than 
the Clnirch on ncli people wlio would 
cut oh supplies at once if it began to 
preach tint indispensable rex oh against 
poxeny XX Inch must also be a revolt 
against riches It Is Iiampcrcd by a 
heax x contingent of pious ciders who 
are not rcallx Salxationisis at all, but 
llx-angelicals of the old sdiool It still, as 
Cornmnsioncr Iloxxard afiirms, “sticks 
to Moses ” xxlnch is flat nonsense at tins 
time of dax if the Commissioner means, 
as I am afraid lie docs, that ihc Book of 
Genesis contains a trustxxorthy scienti/ic 
account of the ongin of species, and tint 
the god to XX horn Jephthah sacrificed his 
daughter is any less obviously a tribal idol 
ilian Dagon or Chemosh 

Further, tliere is still too much otlier- 
xxorldlmcss about the Army Like Fred- 
enck’s grenadier, tlic Salxnuonist wants 
to hxc for ex'cr (die most monstrous 
XX ay of crying for the moon), and though 
It IS exidcnt to anyone who lias ever 
licard General Bootli and liis best officers 
diat tliey xx'ould work as hard for liuman 
salx'auon as diey do at present if they 
believed tliat death would be die end 
of diem individually, they and their fol- 
lov'crs have a bad liabit of talking as if 
the Salvationists were heroically endur- 
ing a very bad time on earth as an invest- 
ment which will bring them in dividends 
later on m die form, not of a better life 
to come for the whole world, but of an 
eternity spent by themselves personally 
in a sort of bliss which would bore any 
active person to a second death Surely 
the truth is that the Salvationists are 
unusually happy people And is it not 
the very diagnostic of true salx^tion that 
It shall overcome the fear of death^ Now 


the man who has come to believe that 
diere is no such dung as death, the 
cliange so called being merely the transi- 
tion to an exquisitely happy and utterly 
careless life, has not overcome the fear of 
death at all on the contrary, it has over- 
come Jiim so completely that he refuses 
to die on any terms whatever I do not 
call a Salx'atiomst really saved until he is 
ready to he down cheerfully on the scrap 
heap, having paid scot and lot and some- 
dung over, and let lus eternal life pass on 
to renew its youth m the battalions of the 
future 

Tlien tliere IS die nasty lying habit called 
confession, winch die Army encourages 
because it lends itself to dramatic oratory, 
widi plenty of dirilling incident For my 
part, wlien I Jiear a convert relating the 
Violences and oaths and blasphemies he 
was guilty of before he xvas saved, mak- 
ing out diat he was a very terrible fellow 
dien and is die most contnte and chast- 
ened of Chnstians now, I believe him 
no more dian I believe die milhonaire 
who says he came up to London or 
Clucago as a boy with only three half- 
pence in his pocket Salvatiomsts have 
said to me that Barbara m my play would 
never have been taken in by so trans- 
parent a humbug as Snobby Pnee, and 
certainly I do not think Snobby could 
have taken in any expenenced Salvation- 
ist on a point on which the Salvationist 
did not wish to be taken m But on the 
point of conversion all Salvationists wish 
to be taken in, for the more obvious the 
sinner the more obvious the miracle of 
his conversion. When you advertize a 
converted burglar or reclaimed drunkard 
as one of the attractions at an expenence 
meeting, your burglar can hardly have 
been too burglanous or your drunkard 
too drunken As long as such attractions 
are relied on, you will have your Snobbies 
claimmg to have beaten their mothers 
when they were as a matter of prosaic 
fact habitually beaten by them, and your 
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Rummies of die tamest respectability pre- 
tending to a past of reckless and dazzling 
vice Even vhen confessions are sm- 
cerely autobiographic v*e should beware 
of assuming diat the impulse to make 
diem V. as pious or diat die interest of the 
hearers is wholesome. As w^ell rmght we 
assume that the poor people who insist 
on shewing disgusting ulcers to district 
visitors are convinced hygienists, or that 
die curiosity wdiich sometimes w elcomes 
such exhibitions is a pleasant and credit- 
able one One is often tempted to suggest 
diat diose wdio pester our pohce super- 
intendents wnth confessions of murder 
might very w isely be taken at dieir word 
and executed, except in the few cases in 
v/hich a real murderer is seeking to be 
relieved of his guilt by confession and 
expiation. For though I am not, I hope, 
an unmerciful person, I do not dunk that 
die inexorability of die deed once done 
should be disguised by any ritual, 
wdiether m the confessional or on die 
scaffold. 

And here my disagreement wadi die 
Salvation Army, and wadi all propagand- 
ists of the Cross (wdiich I loathe as I 
loathe all gibbets) becomes deep indeed. 
Forgiveness, absolution, atonement, arc 
figments punishment is only a pretence 
of cancelling one crime by another, and 
}Ou can no more liave forgiveness with- 
out vindictiveness than }ou can have a 
airc without a disease. You wall never 
get a high moraiitv from people w ho con- 
ccivc that their misdeeds are revocable 
and pardonable, or in a society v here 
ab-.olution and e\pntion arc ofHciallv 
prov ided for us all The demand maj be 
\;.r\ Teal; but the supply is spunous 
inns Bill Waller, m mv phv, havinu: 
n" ’uhed the .SjK itmn Lis, prcsentlv 
find'. iiirn'''Jl o\cr’. iielrncd v uh an m- ■ 
to! v’l’u conviction ot sja under the 

id' J tri a: i c u ni B iru in Stnutdiic 
K- 1 1 ’ t j n ; > in i' “> uilr the 1 i^s and 
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punished for it m kind, and, wdien that 
rehef is denied him, by fining himself a 
pound to compensate tlie girl. He is foiled 
both w^ays He finds tlie Sah ation Army 
as inexorable as fact itself It wall not 
pimish him. it wall not take bis money. It 
wall not tolerate a redeemed ruffian it 
leaves him no means of salvation except 
ceasing to be a ruffian In doing diis, the 
Salvation Army instinctively grasps die 
central trudi of Chnstianity and discards 
Its central superstition* diat central truth 
being die vamty of revenge and punish- 
ment, and diat central superstition the 
salvation of the world by the gibbet. 

For, be it noted, Bill has assaulted an 
old and starvang woman also; and for tins 
w^orse offence he feels no remorse w liat- 
ever, because she makes it clear diat her 
malice is as great as his owoi “Let lier hav e 
the law^ of me, as she said she would,” says 
Bill: “what I done to her is no more on 
what you might call my conscience than 
sticking a pig.” Tins shew^s a perfectly 
natural and wliolesome state of mind on 
his part. The old w^oman, like the law she 
threatens him wath, is perfectly ready to 
play die game of retaliation wath him. 
to rob lum if he steals, to flog him if lie 
strikes, to murder him if he kills By 
example and precept the law and public 
opinion teach him to impose his wall on 
others by anger, violence, and cruelty, 
and to wipe off the moral score by 
punishment Tiiat is sound Crosjtianuv 
But dus Crossiianit)r Jias got entangled 
wath something which Barbara call. 
Chnstianit}, and which uncxpcctvfllv 
causes her to refuse to play tlie ft irg’’- 
man’s game of Satan casting out S ir 'u 
She refuses to pro-.LCutc a driinl lii 
rulinn; she conv erse-. on h' rnr. uh 
n blacl guard to v iiorn no 1 A) I’n'ilfi h 
seen sp^al mg in tla public ..n . m 
short, she imitate. (Jiri.t IMlh. eo i- 
cicucl reie'c to tin pi t a a uur.ff ’ < 

It ilrtc-. to the old V Oiil i.i - tfr, *t Hi 
p! '^4 d in a n ' -uio i of Uv’n' ni'.r ! 
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infenonty, and strives by every means 
in his power to escape from it, whilst he is 
still quite ready to meet the abuse of the 
old woman by attempting to smash a mug 
on her face And that is the tnumphant 
justihcation of Barbara’s Chnstiamty as 
against our system of judiaal pumshment 
and the vindictive villain-thr^hings and 
“poetic justice” of the romantic stage. 

For the credit of hterature it must be 
pointed out that the situation is only 
pardy novel Victor Hugo long ago gave 
us the epic of the convict and the bishop’s 
candlesticks, of the Crosstian pohceman 
annihilated by his encounter with the 
Christian Valjean. But Bill Walker is not, 
like Valjean, romantically changed from 
a demon into an angel There are milhons 
of Bill Walkers in all classes of society 
today, and the point which I, as a pro- 
fessor of naturd psychology, desire to 
demonstrate, is that Bill, without any 
change in his character or circumstances 
whatsoever, will react one way to one sort 
of treatment and another way to another- 

In proof I might point to the sensa- 
tional object lesson provided by our 
commeraal railhonaires today They 
begin as bngands merciless, unscrupu- 
lous, deahng out ruin and death and 
slavery to their competitors and em- 
ployees, and facing desperately the worst 
that that competitors can do to them. 
The history of the English factones, the 
Amencan Trusts, the exploitation of 
African gold, diamonds, ivory and 
rubber, outdoes m villamy the worst that 
has ever been imagined of the buccaneers 
of the Spamsh Mam. Captain Kidd would 
have marooned a modem Trust magnate 
for conduct unworthy of a gendeman of 
fortune The law every day seizes on un- 
successful scoundrels of this type and 
pumshes them with a cruelty worse than 
dieir own, with the result that they come 
out of the torture house more dangerous 
than they went in, and renew dieir evil 
domg (nobody will employ diem at any- 


thing else) until they are again seized, 
again tormented, and agam let loose, widi 
the same result. 

But the successful scoundrel is dealt 
with very differently, and very Chnsti- 
anly He is not only forgiven he is idol- 
ized, respected, made much of, all but 
worshipped Society returns him good 
for evil m the most extravagant over- 
measure. And with what result^ He 
begins to idolize himself, to respect him- 
self, to hve up to the treatment he re- 
ceives. He preaches sermons, he writes 
books of die most edifying advice to 
young men, and actually persuades him- 
self that he got on by t^ng his own 
advice, he endows educational institu- 
tions, he supports chanties, he dies finally 
in the odor of sanctity, leaving a will 
which IS a monument of pubhc spmt and 
bounty And aU this without any cliange 
m his character. The spots of the leopard 
and the stnpes of the tiger are as bnlhant 
as ever, but the conduct of the world 
towards him has changed, and his con- 
duct has changed accordingly You have 
only to reverse your attitude towards 
him — to lay hands on lus property, revile 
him, assault him, and he will be a bngand 
agam in a moment, as ready to crush you 
as you are to crush him, and qmte as full 
of pretentious moral reasons for doing it. 

In short, when Major Barbara says 
that there are no scoundrels, she is nght 
there are no absolute scoundrels, though 
there are impracticable people of whom 
I shall treat presently Every reasonable 
man (and woman) is a potential scoundrel 
and a potential good citizen What a 
man is depends on his character, but 
^what he does, and what we think of 
what he does, depends on lus circum- 
stances. The charactenstics tliat rum a 
man in one class make lum eminent m 
another. The characters tliat beliave 
differently m different circumstances be- 
have ahke in similar arcumstances Take 
a common English character hke tliat of 

F 
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Bill Walker. We meet Bill everywhere: 
on the judicial bench, on the episcopal 
bench, in the Pnvy Council, at Ae War 
Office and Admiralty, as well as m the 
Old Bailey dock or in the ranks of casual 
unskilled labor. And the morahty of Bill’s 
characteristics varies with these various 
circumstances. The faults of the burglar 
are the quahties of the financier: the 
manners and habits of a duke would cost 
a city clerk his situation In short, though 
character IS independent of circumstances, 
conduct IS not, and our moral judgments 
of character are not botli are arcum- 
stantial Take any condition of hfe in 
which the arcumstances are for a mass of 
men practically ahke: felony, the House 
of Lords, the factory, the stables, the 
gipsy encampment or where you please • 
In spite of diversity of character and tem- 
perament, the conduct and morals of the 
individuals in each group are as predic- 
able and as alike m tlie mam as if they 
were a flock of sheep, morals being 
mostly only social habits and arcum- 
stantial necessities Strong people know 
this and count upon it In nothing have 
tlie master-minds of the world been dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary suburban 
season-ticket holder more than m their 
straightforward perception of the fact 
tliat mankind is practically a single species, 
and not a menagene of gentlemen and 
bounders, villains and heroes, cowards 
and daredevils, peers and peasants, grocers 
and anstocrats, artisans and laborers, 
v asherv'omen and duchesses, in which 
all the grades of income and caste repre- 
sent distinct animals who must not be 
introduced to one another or intermarry 
Napoleon constructing a galaxy of gen- 
erals and courtiers, and even of monarchs, 
out of his collection of social nobodies, 
Julius Caisar appointing as governor of 
Egvpt tlie son of a freedman — one who 
but a short time before vould have been 
IcaalK ch'^qinlificd for the post c\en of a 
pn\ ate soldier m the Roman army, Louis 


XI making his barber his pnvy council- 
lor. all these had m their different ways a 
firm hold of the scientific fact of human 
equahty, expressed by Barbara in the 
Chnstian formula that all men are chil- 
dren of one father A man who believes 
that men are naturally divided into upper 
and lower and middle classes morally is 
making exaedy the same mistake as die 
man who beheves that they are naturally 
divided m the same way socially. And 
just as our persistent attempts to found 
pohucal institutions on a basis of social 
inequahty have always produced long 
penods of destructive fnction reheved 
from time to time by violent explosions 
of revolution, so the attempt — ^will Amer- 
icans please note — to found moral in- 
stitutions on a basis of moral inequahty 
can lead to nothing but unnatural Reigns 
of the Saints reheved by hcentious Re- 
storations, to Americans who have made 
divorce a pubhc institution turning the 
face of Europe into one huge sardomc 
smile by refusing to stay m the same hotel 
with a Russian man of genius who has 
changed wives without the sanction of 
South Dakota, to grotesque h}q)Ocrisy, 
cruel persecution, and final utter con- 
fusion of conventions and compliances 
with benevolence and respectability It 
IS quite useless to declare that all men are 
bom free if you deny diat diey are born 
good Guarantee a man’s goodness and 
his liberty will take care of itself To guar- 
antee his freedom on condition that you 
approve of his moral character is form- 
ally to abolish all freedom whatsoever, as 
every man’s liberty is at the mercy of a 
moral indictment which any fool can 
trump up against everyone who violates 
custom, whetlier as a prophet or as a ras- 
cal This IS tlie lesson Democracy has to 
learn before it can become anything but 
the most oppressive of all the priesthoods 
Let us now return to Bill Waller and 
his case of conscience against the SiKn- 
tion Arm} Major Barbara, not being a 
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modem Tetzel, or the treasurer of a 
liospital, refuses to sell absolution to Bill 
for a sovereign Unfortunately, what tlie 
i^rmy can afford to refuse m the case of 
Bill Walker, it cannot refuse in tlie case 
of Bodger Bodger is master of the situa- 
tion because he holds tlie purse stnngs 
“Stnve as you will,” says Bodger, in 
effect “me you cannot do witliout You 
cannot save Bill Walker witliout my 
money ” And the Army answers, quite 
nghtly under tlie circumstances, “We 
vill take money from die devil himself 
sooner than abandon die work of Salva- 
tion ” So Bodger pays his conscience 
money and gets the absolution diat is re- 
fused to Bill. In real life Bill would perhaps 
never know dus But I, the dramatist 
whose business it is to shew the connexion 
beween dungs that seem apart and un- 
related in the liaphazard order of events in 
real life, have contnved to make it known 
to Bill, with die result that die Salvation 
Army loses its hold of him at once 
But Bill may not be lost, for all diat 
He is soil in the gnp of the facts and of 
his own conscience, and may find his 
taste for blackguardism permanently 
spoiled Soil, I cannot guarantee diat 
happy ending Walk through the poorer 
quarters of our ciOes on Sunday when 
the men are not working, but resong and 
chewing the cud of their reflecoons. You 
will find one expression common to every 
mature face* the expression of cynicism 
The discovery made by Bill Walker 
about the Salvaoon Army has been made 
by everyone there They have found that 
every man has his price, and they have 
been foolishly or corrupdy taught to 
mistrust and despise him for that neces- 
sary and salutary condmon of social exist- 
ence When they learn that General 
Booth, too, has his pnee, they do not 
admire him because it is a high one, and 
admit the need of organizing society so 
that he shall get it in an honorable way 
they conclude that his character is un- 


sound and that all religious men are 
hypoentes and allies of their sweaters and 
oppressors. They know that the large 
subscriptions which help to support the 
Army are endowments, not of rehgion, 
but of die wicked doctnne of docihty 
in poverty and humility under oppression, 
and they are rent by the most agonizing 
of all the doubts of the soul, the doubt 
whether their true salvation must not 
come from their most abhorrent passions, 
from murder, envy, greed, stubbornness, 
rage, and terrorism, rather than from 
public spirit, reasonableness, humamty, 
generosity, tenderness, delicacy, pity, and 
kindness The confirmation of that doubt, 
at which our newspapers have been 
working so hard for years past, is the 
morality of nulitansm, and the justifica- 
tion of militarism is that circumstances 
may at any time make it the true morality 
of the moment It is by produang such 
moments that we produce violent and 
sanguinary revolutions, such as the one 
now in progress in Russia and the one 
which Capitahsm in England and Amenca 
IS daily and diligently provoking 

At such moments it becomes- the duty 
of the Churches to evoke all the powers 
of destruction against the existing order 
But if they do this, the existing order 
must forcibly suppress them. Churches 
are suffered to exist only on condition 
that they preach submission to the State 
as at present capitahstically orgamzed 
The Church of England itself is com- 
pelled to add to the thirtysix articles in 
which it formulates its religious tenets, 
three more in which it apologetically 
protests that the moment any of these 
articles comes in conflict with the State 
It IS to be entirely renounced, abjured, 
violated, abrogated and abhorred, the 
poheeman bemg a much more important 
person than any of the Persons of the 
Tnnity And tbs is why no tolerated 
Church nor Salvation Army can ever 
wm the entire confidence of the poor 
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It must be on tbe side of the pohce and 
the mihtary, no matter vhat it beheves 
or disbeheves; and as the pohce and the 
mih t ary are the mstruments by which 
the nch rob and oppress the poor (on 
legal and moral prmaples made for the 
purpose), It IS not possible to be on the 
side of the poor and of the pohce at the 
same time Indeed the rehgious bodies, 
as the almoners of the nch, become a sort 
of auxihary pohce, takmg off the insur- 
rectionary edge of poverty with coals and 
blankets, bread and treacle, and soothmg 
and cheermg the victims with hopes of 
immense and mexpensive happmess in 
another world when the process of 
workmg them to premature death in the 
service of the nch is complete m this 

CEimsTiArmT axd ANAncmsM 

Such is the false position from which 
neither the Salvation Army nor the 
Church of England nor any other reh- 
gious organization whatever can escape 
except through a reconstitution of soaety. 
Nor can they merely endure the State 
passively, washing their hands of its 
sins The State is constantly forang 
the consaences of men by violence and 
cruelty. Not content with exacting money 
from us for the mamtenance of its soldiers 
and pohcemen, its gaolers and execution- 
ers, It forces us to take an active personal 
part m its proceedmgs on pam of becom- 
ing ourselves the victims of its violence. 
As I vTite these hnes, a sensational ex- 
ample IS given to the world. A royal 
marriage has been celebrated, first by 
sacrament m a cathedral, and then by a 
bullfight havmg for its mam amusement 
the spectacle of horses gored and dis- 
embowelled by the bull, after which, 
when the bull is so exhausted as to be 
no longer dangerous, he is killed by a 
cautious matador. But the iromc contrast 
betveen tlie bullfight and the sacrament 
of mamage does not move anyone 
Anotlier contrast — tliat between the 


splendor, the happmess, the atmosphere 
of kmdly admiration surroundmg the 
young couple, and the price paid for it 
under our abommable social arrange- 
ments in the misery^ squalor, and degrada- 
tion of rmUions of other young couples 
— is dravm at the same moment by a 
novehst, klr Upton Smclair, who chips 
a comer of the veneeiincr from the hu2:e 
meat packmg mdustnes of Chicago, and 
shews It to us as a sample of what is 
gomg on all over the world undemeadi 
the top layer of prosperous plutocracy. 
One man is suffiaentiy moved by that 
contrast to pay his own life as the pnce 
of one terrible blow at the responsible 
parties His poverty has left him ignorant 
enough to be duped by the pretence tliat 
the innocent yoimg bnde and bride- 
groom, put forth and crowned by pluto- 
cracy as the heads of a State m which 
they have less personal power dian an)'- 
policeman, and less influence than any 
Chairman of a Trust, are responsible 
At them accordingly he launches his 
sixpennorth of fulmmate, missing his 
mark, but scattermg the bowels of as 
many horses as any bull m the arena, 
and slaymg twentythree persons, besides 
woundmg ninetymine And of all these, 
the horses alone are innocent of the 
gmlt he IS avengmg: had he blown all 
Madrid to atoms vnth every adult person 
m It, not one could have escaped the 
charge of being an accessor}^, before, at, 
and after the fact, to poverty and prosti- 
tution, to such wholesale massacre of 
infants as Herod never dreamt of, to 
plague, pestilence, and famme, battle, 
murder, and hngenng deatli — ^perhaps 
not one who had not helped, through 
example, precept, conmvance, and even 
clamor, to teach die dynamiter his weJJ- 
leamt gospel of hatred and vengeance, 
by approving every day of sentences of 
years of impnsonment so infernal in 
their unnatural stupidity and panic- 
stncken cruelty, that their advocates can 
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disa\ ow neither the dagger nor the bomb 
ithout stripping the mask of jusuce and 
immanitj from themsehes also. 

Be It noted that at this very moment 
tlicrc appears the biography of one of our 
dukes, vlio, being a Scot, could argue 
about politics, and therefore stood out as 
a great brain among our anstocrats And 
vliat, if you please, was his grace’s 
fatoritc liistoncal episode, which lie 
declared he never read vitliout intense 
satisfaction^ ^^'^hy, die young General 
Bonaparte’s pounding of the Pans mob 
to pieces m 1795, called m playful ap- 
proval by our respectable classes “the 
wind of grapeshot,” though Napoleon, 
to do him justice, took a deeper view of 
It, and would fain have had it forgotten. 
And since the Duke of Argyll was not 
a demon, but a man of like passions vadi 
ourselves, by no means rancorous or 
cruel as men go, who can doubt diat 
all over the world proletarians of die 
ducal kidney arc now revelling in “the 
wluff of dynamite’’ (the flavor of the 
joke seems to evaporate a little, does it 
not^) because it was aimed at the class 
they hate even as our argute duke hated 
what lie called the mob 

In sucli an atmosphere diere can be 
only one sequel to the Madnd explosion 
All Europe bums to emulate it Venge- 
ance 1 More blood! Tear “die Anarchist 
beast’’ to shreds Drag lum to die scaffold 
Imprison him for life Let all civilized 
States band together to drive his like off 
the face of the eardi; and if any State 
refuses to join, make war on it Tlus time 
the leading London newspaper, anu- 
Liberal and therefore anu-Russian in 
politics, does not say “Serve you nght” 
to the victims, as it did, in effect, when 
Bobrikoff, and De Plchve, and Grand 
Duke Sergius were m the same manner 
unofficially fulminated into fragments 
No' fulminate our rivals m Asia by all 
means, ye brave Russian revoluuon- 
arics, but to aim at an English princess! 


monstrous! ludeous! liound down die 
wretch to his doom, and observe, please, 
diat we are a civilized and merciful people, 
and, however much we may regret it, 
must not treat him as Ravaillac and 
Damiens were treated. And meanwhile, 
since we have not yet caught lum, let us 
soothe our quivenng nerves widi die 
bullfight, and comment in a courtly v^y 
on die unfailing tact and good taste of 
the ladies of our royal houses, who, 
though presumably of full normal natural 
tenderness, have been so effectually 
broken m to fashionable routine diat 
they can be taken to see the horses 
slaughtered as helplessly as diey could 
no doubt be taken to a gladiator show, 
if diat happened to be die mode just now. 

Strangely enough, in die midst of diis 
raging fire of malice, die one man who 
still has ftudi in die kindness and intelli- 
gence of human nature is the fulminator, 
now a hunted wretch, widi nodung, 
apparendy, to secure lus triumph over 
ail die prisons and scaffolds of infuriate 
Europe except die revolver in lus pocket 
and lus readiness to discliarge it at a 
moment’s notice into lus own or any 
odier head Think of lum setting out to 
find a gentleman and a Christian in die 
mulutude of human wolves howling for 
lus blood Think also of dus. diat at die 
very first essay he finds what he seeks, a 
vcntable grandee of Spain, a noble, lugh- 
dunking, unterrified, malice-void soul, 
m die guise — of all masquerades in die 
world! — of a modern editor. The An- 
archist wolf, flying from the wolves of 
plutocracy, dirows lumself on die honor 
of die man. The man, not being a wolf 
(nor a London editor), and dierefore 
not having enough s}mipadiy wdi lus 
exploit to be made blooddursty by it, 
does not dirow him back to die pursuing 
wolves — gives him, instead, what lielp 
he can to escape, and sends lum oft ac- 
quainted at last with a force diat goes 
deeper dian dynanute, diougli you can- 
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betray him, partly because they justify 
him exactly as the regular Government 
justifies Its official executioner, and 
artly because they would themselves 
e assassinated if they betrayed him 
another method learnt from the official 
government Given a tnbunal, employing 
a slayer who has no personal quarrel 
with the slain, and there is clearly no 
moral difference between official and un- 
official killing 

In short, all men are anarchists with 
regard to laws which are against their 
consciences, either in the preamble or 
in the penalty In London our worst 
anarchists are the magistrates, because 
many of them are so old and ignorant 
that when they are called upon to ad- 
minister any law that is based on ideas 
or knowledge less than half a century 
old, they disagree with it, and being 
mere ordinary homebred pnvate English- 
men without any respect for law in the 
abstract, naively set the example of 
violating It In this instance the man lags 
behind the law, but when the law lags 
behind the man, he becomes equally an 
anarchist When some huge change in 
social conditions, such as the industnal 
revolution of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centunes, throws our legal and 
industrial institutions out of date, Anarch- 
ism becomes almost a religion The whole 
force of the most energetic geniuses of 
the time in philosophy, economics, and 
art concentrates itself on demonstrations 
and reminders that morahty and law are 
only conventions, fallible and continually 
obsolescmg Tragedies in which the 
heroes are bandits, and comedies in 
which law-abiding and conventionally 
moral folk are compelled to satinze 
themselves by outraging the conscience 
of the spectators every time they do their 
duty, appear simultaneously with eco- 
nomic treatises entitled “^^at is Pro- 
perty^ Theft 1” and with histones of “The 
Coiffiict between Religion and Science ” 
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Now this is not a healthy state of 
things The advantages of hving in 
society are proportionate, not to the 
freedom of the individual from a code, 
but to the complexity and subtlety of the 
code he is prepared not only to accept 
but to uphold as a matter of such vital 
importance that a lawbreaker at large 
is hardly to be tolerated on any plea 
Such an attitude becomes impossible 
when the only men who can make them- 
selves heard and remembered throughout 
the world spend all their energy in 
raising our gorge against current law, 
current morahty, current respectability, 
and legal property. The ordinary man, 
uneducated in social theory even when 
he is schooled in Latin verse, cannot be 
set against all the laws of his country 
and yet persuaded to regard law in the 
abstract as vitally necessary to soaety 
Once he is brought to repuffiate the laws 
and institutions he knows, he will re- 
pudiate the very conception of law and 
the very groundwork of institutions, 
ndicuhng human rights, extolhng brain- 
less methods as “histoncal,” and toler- 
ating nothing except pure empiricism in 
conduct, with dynamite as the basis of 
politics and vivisection as the basis of 
saence. That is hideous, but what is to 
be done^ Here am I, for instance, by class 
a respectable man, by common sense a 
hater of waste and disorder, by intel- 
lectual constitution legally minded to the 
verge of pedantry, and by temperament 
apprehensive and economically disposed 
to the hmit of old-maidishness, yet I am, 
and have always been, and shall now 
always be, a revolutionary wnter, be- 
cause our laws make law impossible, our 
liberties destroy all freedom, our pro- 
perty is organized robbery, our morality 
IS an impudent hypocnsy, our wisdom is 
administered by mexpenenced or mal- 
expenenced dupes, our power wielded by 
cowards and weaklings, and our honor 
false in all its points I am an enemy of 
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the existing order for good reasons, but 
diat does not make my attacks any less 
encouraging or helpful to people who are 
its enemies for bad reasons. The existing 
order may shriek tliat if I tell the trutli 
about It, some foohsh person may dnve 
It to become still worse by trymg to as- 
sassinate It. I cannot help that, even if I 
could see what worse it could do than 
It is already doing. And the disadvantage 
of tliat worst even from its ovm pomt of 
view IS tliat society, witli all its pnsons 
and bayonets and whips and ostracisms 
and starvations, is powerless in the face 
of tlie Anarchist who is prepared to sac- 
rifice his ovm hfe in the battle vatli it 
Our natural safety from tlie cheap and de- 
vastating explosives which every Russian 
student can make, and every Russian 
grenadier has learnt to handle in Man- 
chuna, lies in the fact that brave and 
resolute men, when tliey are rascals, will 
not risk their skins for tlie good of 
humanity, and, when they are not, are sym- 
padietic enough to care for humanity, ab- 
horring murder, and never committing 
It until dieir consciences are outraged 
beyond endurance The remedy is, dien, 
simply not to outrage their consciences 
Do not be afraid that diey will not 
make allowances All men make very 
large allowances indeed before diey stake 
dieir ov. n lives in a war to die death with 
society. Nobody demands or expects the 
millennium. But there are tv o dungs diat 
must be set nght, or we shall perish, like 
Rome, of soul atrophy disguised as empire 
The first is, diat the daily ceremony 
of dividing the vcalth of die countrv' 
among its inhabitants shall be so con- 
ducted tint no crumb shall, save as a 
trinunal’s ration, go to an} able-bodied 
.’dults V ho are not producing by their 
personal c'crtions not onlv a full cqui- 
v^iknt for V Int ihcv t'^l c, but a surplus 
s’lfinicu to provide for their stipcr- 
.'T niatu'n ard pav back the debt due for 
ti'nr nurture. 


Tlie second is diat die deliberate in- 
fliction of mahcious injuries vdiich now 
goes on under the name of punishment 
be abandoned; so that die thief, die 
ruffian, die gambler, and die beggar 
may vnthout mhumamty be handed over 
to the law, and made to understand diat 
a State which is too humane to pumsh 
vill also be too dinfty to v’aste ffie life 
of honest men in watclung or restraining 
dishonest ones. That is why v e do not 
imprison dogs. We even take our chance 
of their first bite. But if a dog delights 
to bark and bite, it goes to the lethal 
chamber. That seems to me sensible To 
allow die dog to expiate lus bite by a 
penod of torment, and then let him loose 
m a much more savage condition (for 
die chain makes a dog savage) to bite 
again and expiate again, having mean- 
wlule spent a great deal of human hfe 
and happiness m the task of chaining 
and feeding and tormenting him, seems 
to me idiotic and superstitious Yet diat 
IS what we do to men who bark and bite 
and steal It would be far more sensible 
to put up v/ith their vices, as we put up 
V idi dieir illnesses, until diey giv^e more 
trouble than diey are worth, at which 
point we should, widi many apologies 
and expressions of sympadiy, and some 
generosity in complying vith their last 
wishes, place them in the lethal chamber 
and get rid of them. Under no circum- 
stances should diey be allov cd to expiate 
their misdeeds by a manufactured pcnalt v, 
to subscribe to a chanty, or to compen- 
sate the victims If there is to be no 
punishment there can be no forgivenc'-s 
\Vc shall never have real moral rc^pon'^i- 
bilny until cvervone knows diat ins 
deeds are irrevocable, and that lus life 
depends on ins usefulness Hitherto 
alasMuimnnit} has never dared free the v 
hard facts \Vc franticallv scatter con- 
science rnonev and invent (1 

conscience baifl mu, v ith t piaior/ f 
ahie^, atunemerus, redemption, m'v-- 
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tions, iiospttal subscription lists and what 
not, to enable us to contract-out of die 
moral code Not content with the old 
scapegoat and sacrificial lamb, we deify 
human sa\iors, and pray to miraculous 
\irgin intercessors We attribute mercy 
to the inaxorable, soodie our consaences 
after committing murder by thrownng 
ourseKcs on the bosom of divine love, 
and shrink c%en from our ow'n gallows 
because ue are forced to admit that it, 
at least, is irrevocable — as if one hour 
of impnsonment were not as irrevocable 
as any execuuon* 

If a man cannot look e\nl in the face 
widiout illusion, he will never know 
what It really is, or combat it effectually 
The few men w'lio have been able (rcla- 
tncly) to do diis have been called cynics, 
and ha\e sometimes liad an abnormal 
share of evil m themselves, correspond- 
ing to die abnormal strength of their 
minds, but dicy have never done mischief 
unless they intended to do it That is 
why great scoundrels have been bene- 
ficent rulers whilst amiable and pnvately 
harmless monarchs have ruined tlicir 
countnes by trusting to the hocus- 
pocus of innocence and guilt, reward 
and punishment, virtuous indignation 
and pardon, instead of standing up to the 
facts without either malice or mercy 
Afajor Barbara stands up to Bill Walker 
m tliat way, with tlie result that the 
ruffian who cannot get hated, has to hate 
himself To relieve tins agony he tnes 
to get pumshed, but the Salvauomst 
whom he tnes to provoke is as merciless 
as Barbara, and only prays for him 
Then he tries to pay, but can get nobody 
to take lus money His doom is the 
doom of Cain, who, failing to find either 
a savior, a poheeman, or an almoner to 
help him to pretend that his brother’s 
blood no longer cned from the ground, 
had to live and die a murderer Cam 
took care not to commit another murder, 
but had he been allowed to pay off his 


score, he might possibly have killed Adam 
and Eve for the mere sake of a second 
luxurious reconciliation with God after- 
w^ards Bodger, you may depend on it, 
wall go on to the end of his life besotting 
people, because he can always depend 
on die Churches to negotiate his re- 
demption for a trifling percentage of his 
profits. 

There is a third condition too, which 
must be fulfilled before the great teachers 
of die world will cease to scoff at its 
religions Creeds must become intellectu- 
ally honest At present there is not a 
single credible established rehgion m the 
world That is perhaps the most stupen- 
dous fact in the whole world-situation 
This play of mine, Major Barbara, is, I 
hope, both true and inspired, but who- 
ever says that it all happened, and that 
faith m It and understanding of it consist 
in believing diat it is a record of an 
actual occurrence, is, to speak according 
to Scripture, a fool and a liar, and is 
hereby solemnly denounced and cursed 
as such by me, the author, to all postenty 

Postscript 1933 In spite of the em- 
phasis laid both in this preface and m 
the play on the fact that poverty is an 
infectious pestilence to be prevented at 
all costs, the lazy habit still prevails of 
tolerating it not only as an inevitable 
misfortune to be chantably patronized 
and reheved, but as a useful pumshment 
for all sorts of rmsconduct and ineffi- 
ciency that are not expressly pumshable 
by law Until we have a general vital 
hatred of poverty, and a determination 
to “hquidate” the underfed either by 
feeding them or killing them, we shall 
not tackle the poverty question senously. 
Long ago I proposed to eradicate the 
dangerous disease of hunger among chil- 
dren by placing good bread on pubhc 
supply hke dnnking water No Govern- 
ment nor mumcipality has yet taken up 
that very sensible proposal 
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FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 
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Fanny’s First Play, being but a pot- 
boiler, needs no preface But its lesson is 
not, I am sorry to say, unneeded Mere 
morabty, or the substitution of custom 
for conscience, was once accounted a 
shameful and cymcal tiling people talked 
of right and wrong, of honor and dis- 
honor, of sm and grace, of salvation and 
damnation, not of morahty and immor- 
ahty The word morahty, if we met it in 
would surpnse us as much as 
the worTfi^ifi^^lio^^ or motor car. Nowa- 
days we do nobvLseem to know that there 
IS any other test o^^f conduct except mor- 
ality, and the result\<;G that the young had 
better have their soulsV?4^akened by dis- 
grace, capture by the pohce^^nd a montV*’ 
hard labor, than drift along^ii^m their 
cradles to their graves doing what other 
people do for no other reason than that 
other people do it, and knowing nothing 
of good and evil, of courage and coward- 
ice, or indeed anythmg but how to keep 
hunger and concupiscence and fashion- 


able dressing within the bounds of good 
taste except when their excesses can be 
concealed Is it any wonder that I am 
dnven to offer to young people m our 
suburbs the desperate advice. Do some- 
thing that will get you into trouble^ But 
please do not suppose that I defend a state 
of things winch makes such advice the 
best that can be given under the circum- 
stances, or that I do not know how diffi- 
cult It IS to find out a way of getting 
into trouble that will combine loss of re- 
spectability "With integnty of self-respect 
and reasonable consideration for other 
people’s feehngs and interests on every 
their dread of losing ^ 
own respecta 3 i})iiity But when there’s a 
will there’s I hate to see dead 

people wall, it is unnatural 

And our res'J^ ‘nectable middle-class people 
are all as,.r'^gj ag mutton Out of the 
mouth Mrs Knox I have debvered on 
them th^i^ judgment of her God. 
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Sport IS a difficult subject to deal with 
honestly It is easy for the humanitanan 
to morahze against it, and any fool on its 
side can gush about its glonous breezy 
pleasures and the virtues it nourishes But 
neither the moralizings nor the gushings 
are supported by facts* indeed they are 
mostly violently contradicted by ffiera. 
Sportsmen are not crueller than other 
people. Humamtanans are not more 
humane than other people The pleasures 
of sport are fatigues and hardships no- 
body gets out of bed before sunrise on a 
dnzzhng wmtry mommg and ndes off 
into darkness, cold, and rain, either for 
luxury or thirst for the blood of a fox 
cub The humamtanan and the sportsman 
are often the self-same person drawing 
altogether unaccountable hnes between 
pheasants and pigeons, between hares and 
foxes, between tame stags from the cart 
and wild ones from the heather, between 
lobsters or pate de foie gras and beef- 
steaks* above all, between man and 
the lower ammals, for people who are 
sickened by the figures of a hattue do 
not turn a hair over the infantile death- 
rate in Lisson Grove or the slums of 
Dundee 

Clearly the world of sport is a crystal 
palace m which we had better not throw 
stones unless we are prepared to have our 
own faces cut by the falling glass My 
own pursmts as a cntic and as acasugator 
of morals by ndicule (otherwise a wnter 
of comedies) are so cruel that in point of 
givmg pam to many worthy people I can 
hold my own with most dentists, and beat 
a skilful sportsman hollow. I know many 
sportsmen; and none of them are fero- 
aous I know several humamtanans, and 
they are all feroaous No book of sport 
breathes such a wrathful spint as this 
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book of humamty No sportsman wants 
to kill the fox or die pheasant as I want to 
kill him when I see him doing it Callous- 
ness IS not cruel Stupidity is not cruel 
Love of exerase and of feats of skiU is not 
cruel They may and do produce more 
destruction and suffenng than all the 
neuroses of all the Neros But they are 
charactenstic of qmte amiable and cheer- 
ful people, mosdy lovers of pet ammals 
On the other hand, humane sensitiveness 
IS impanent, angry, ruthless, and murder- 
ous Marat was a supersensiove humam- 
tanan, by profession a doctor who had 
practised successfully m genteel circles 
in England What Marat felt towards 
marquesses most humamtanans feel more 
or less towards sportsmen Therefore let 
no sportsman who reads these pages 
accuse me of hypocnsy, or of claumng to 
be a more amiable person than he And 
let him excuse me, if he will be so good, 
for begmmng with an attempt to describe 
how I feel about sport 

To begm with, sport soon bores me 
when It does not involve kilhng, and 
when It does, it affects me much as the 
murder of a human being would affect 
me, rather more than less, for just as the 
murder of a child is more shocking than 
the murder of an adult (because, I sup- 
pose, the child IS so helpless and the 
breach of soaal faith therefore so uncon- 
saonable), the murder of an ammal is an 
abuse of man’s advantage over ammals* 
the proof bemg that when the ammal is 
powerful and dangerous, and the man 
unarmed, the reptdsion vamshes and is 
replaced by congratulation But qmte 
humane and cultivated people seem im- 
able to xmderstand why I should bother 
about the feelings of ammals I have seen 
the most horrible pictures published m 
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good faith as attractive in illustrated 
magazines One of them, which I wish I 
could forget, was a photograph taken on 
a polar expedition, shewing a murdered 
bear with its hvmg cub trying to make it 
attend to its maternal duties I have seen 
a photograph of a criminal being cut into 
a thousand pieces by a Chinese execu- 
tioner, which was by comparison amus- 
mg I have also seen thrown on a screen 
for the entertainment of a large audience 
a photograph of an Arctic explorer taking 
away a sledge dog to shoot it for food, 
the dog jumping about joyously without 
tlie least suspicion of its human friend’s 
intentions. If the doomed dog had been 
a man or a woman, I believe I should have 
had less sense of treachery. I do not say 
that this IS reasonable I simply state it as 
a fact. It was quite evident that tlie lec- 
turer had no suspicion of the effect the 
picture was producing on me; and as far 
as I could see, his audience was just as 
callous, for if they had all felt as I felt 
there would have been at least a very per- 
ceptible shudder, if not an articulate pro- 
test. Now this was not a case of sport It 
was necessary to shoot the dog I should 
have shot it myself under the same cir- 
cumstances. But I should have regarded 
the necessity as a horrible one, and I 
should have presented it to the audience 
as a painful episode, like canmbahsm in a 
crew of castaways, and not as a joke. For 
I must add that a good many people 
present regarded it as a bit of bin I ab- 
solve the lecturer from this extremity of 
insensibihty. The shooting of a dog was 
a tnfle to what he had endured, and I did 
not blame him for thinking it by com- 
parison a trivial matter But to us, who 
had endured nothing, it might have 
seemed a httle hard on the dog, and call- 
ing for some apology from the man 
I am driven to the conclusion that my 
sense of kinslnp with ammals is greater 
than most people feel It amuses me to 
talk to ammals m a sort of jargon I have 


invented for them, and it seems to me 
that It amuses tliem to be talked to, and 
that they respond to the tone of the con- 
versation, though Its intellectual content 
may to some extent escape them. I am 
qmte sure, having made the experiment 
several times on dogs left m my care as 
part of the furmture of hired houses, that 
an ammal who has been treated as a brute, 
and IS consequently undeveloped socially 
(as human beings remain socially unde- 
veloped under the same circumstances), 
will, on being talked to as a fellow-crea- 
ture, become friendly and companionable 
in a very short time. This process has 
been described by some reproachful dog 
owners as spoiling the dog, and sincerely 
deplored by them, because I am glad to 
say It IS easier to do than to undo except 
by brutalities of which few people are 
capable. But I find it impossible to asso- 
ciate with ammals on any other terms. 
Further, it gives me extraordinary grati- 
fication to find a wild bird treating me 
with confidence, as robins sometimes do. 
It pleases me to concihate an animal who 
IS hostile to me. What is more, an animal 
who will not be conciliated offends me 
There is at tlie Zoo a morose maned lion 
who will tear you to pieces if he gets half 
a chance. There is also a very handsome 
maneless lion with whom you may play 
more safely tlian with most St Bernard 
dogs, as he seems to need nothing but 
plenty of attention and admiration to put 
him into tlie best of humors I do not feel 
towards these two hons as a carpenter 
does towards two pieces of wood, one 
hard and knotty, and the other easy to 
work, nor as I do towards two motor 
bicycles, one troublesome and dangerous, 
and the other in perfect order. I feel to- 
wards the two lions as I should towards 
two men similarly diverse. I like one and 
dislike the other. If they got loose and 
were shot, I should be distressed in tlie 
one case wlulst in the otlier I should say 
“Serve the brute nght!” This is clearly 
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fellow-feeling And it seems to me that 
the plea of the humamtanan is a plea for 
widemng the range of fellow-feeling 
^ The hmits of fellow-feehng are puzz- 
hng People who have it m a high degree 
for ammals often seem utterly devoid of 
It for human hemgs of a dilferent class 
Tliey will hterally kill their dogs with 
kindness whilst hehavmg to their servants 
vnth such utter inconsiderauon that they 
have to change their domestic staff once 
a month or oftener. Or they hate horses 
and like snakes One could hU pages with 
such inconsistencies The lesson of these 
apparent contradictions is that fellow- 
feehng is a matter of dislikes as well as of 
likes No manwants to destroy the engme 
which catches him m its cog-wheels and 
tears a hmb from him But many a man 
has tned to kill another man for a very 
tnhing shght. The machine, not being our 
fellow, cannot be loved or hated The 
man, bemg our fellow, can 
Let us try to get down to the bottom 
of this matter. There is no use in say- 
ing that our fellow-creatures must not be 
killed That is simply untrue, and the 
converse proposal that they must be 
killed is simply true We see the Buddhist 
having his path swept before him lest he 
should tread on an insect and kill it, but 
we do not see what that Buddhist does 
when he catches a flea that has kept him 
awake for an hour, and we know that he 
has to except certain poisonous snakes 
from his forbearance If mice get into 
your house and you do not kill them, they 
will end by kilhng you If rabbits breed 
on your farm and you do not exterrmnate 
them, you vnll end by having no farm 
If you keep deer in your park and do not 
thin them, your neighbors or the authon- 
ties will finally have to save you the 
trouble If you hold the life of a moscputo 
sacred, malana and yellow fever wiU not 
return the comphment. I have had an 
interview with an adder, in the course of 
which It struck repeatedly and fiinously 


at my suck, and I let it go unharmed, but 
if I were the mother of a family of young 
children, and I found a cobra in the 
garden, I would vote for “Zc morr sans 
phrase” as many humane and honorable 
persons voted m the case, not of a serpent, 
but of an anointed king 
I see no logical nor spiritual escape 
from the theory that evolution (not, 
please observe. Natural Selection) m- 
volves a deliberate mtentional destruc- 
tion by the higher forms of life of the 
lower. It IS a dangerous and difficult busi- 
ness, for in the course of natural selection 
the lower forms may have become neces- 
sary to the existence of the higher, and 
the gamekeeper shooting everyffiing that 
could hurt his pheasants or their chicks 
may be behaving as foohshly as an Arab 
lunatic shooting horses and camels But 
where Man comes, the megathenum must 
go as surely as where the poultry farmer 
comes the fox must go unless the himt 
will pay for the fox’s depredations To 
plead for the tiger, the wolf, and the 
poisonous snake, is as useless as to plead 
for the spirochete or the tetanus bacillus 
we must frankly class these as early and 
disastrous expenments m creation, and 
accept It as part of the mission of the later 
and more successful expenments to re- 
cognize them as superseded, and to de- 
stroy them purposely We should, no 
doubt, be veiy careful how we jump from 
the indisput^le general law that the 
higher forms of life must exterrmnate 
or limit the lower, to the justification of 
any particular instance of the slaughter 
of non-human ammals by men, or the 
slaughter of a low type of man by a high 
type of man Still, when all due reserva- 
tions are made, the fact remains that a 
war of extermination is being waged daily 
and necessanly by man against his nvals 
for possession of the earth, and that 
though an urban humamtanan and vege- 
tarian who never has occasion to kill any- 
tbng but a microbe may shudder at the 
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callousness with which a farmer kills rats 
and rabbits and sparrows and moles and 
caterpillars and ladybirds and many more 
charming creatures, yet if he were in the 
farmer’s place he would have to do exactly 
the same, or pensh 

In that case why not make a pleasure of 
necessity, and a virtue of pleasure, as the 
sportsmen do^ I think we must own that 
there is no objection from the point of 
view of the ammals On the contrary, it 
IS quite easy to shew that there is a posi- 
tive advantage to them in tlie organiza- 
tion of kilhng as sport. Fox hunting has 
saved the existing foxes from extermina- 
tion, and if It were not for the civihzation 
that makes fox hunting possible, the fox 
would still be hunted and killed by packs 
of wolves I am so conscious of this that 
I have in another place suggested that 
children should be hunted or shot dunng 
certain months of the year, as they would 
then be fed and preserved by the sports- 
men of the counties as generously and 
carefully as pheasants now are, and tlie 
survivors would make a much better 
nation than our present slum products 
And I go fiurtlier. I maintain that the 
abohtion of pubhc executions was a very 
bad thing for the murderers Before that 
time, we did exactly as our sportsmen 
now do We made a pleasure of the neces- 
sity for exterminating murderers, and a 
virtue of the pleasure Hanging was a 
popular sport, hke raang Huge crowds 
assembled to see it and paid large prices 
for seats There would have been betting 
on the result if it had been at all uncer- 
tain The cnminal had what all cnminals 
love’ a large audience. He had a proces- 
sion to Tyburn’ he had a dnnk: he was 
allowed to make a speech if he could, and 
if he could not, the speech was made for 
him and published and sold m great num- 
bers Above all, such fair play as an execu- 
tion admits of was guaranteed to him by 
the presence of the public, whereas now 
he penshes m a horrible secrecy which 


lends Itself to all the abuses of secrecy 
Whether the creature slam be man or 
what we very invidiously call brute, there 
IS no case to be made against sport on 
Its behalf. Even cruelty can justify itself, 
as far as the victim is concerned, on the 
ground that it makes sport attractive to 
cruel people, and that sport is good for 
the quarry. 

The true objection to sport is the one 
taken by that wise and justly famous 
Puritan who objected to bear baiting not 
because it gave pain to the bear but be- 
cause It gave pleasure to the spectators 
He nghdy saw that it was not important 
tliat we should be men of pleasure, and 
that It was enormously important tliat we 
should be men of honor. What the bear 
would have said if it had had any say m 
the matter can only be conjectured Its 
captors might have argued that if they 
could not have made money by keeping 
It alive whilst taking it to England to be 
baited, they would have killed it at sight 
in tlie Pyrenees, so that it owed several 
months of hfe, with free board and lodg- 
ing, to the institution of bear baiting The 
bear might have rephed that if it had not 
been for the bear pit m England they 
would never have come to hunt for it in 
the Pyrenees, where it could have ended 
Its days in a free and natural manner Let 
us admit for the sake of a qmet hfe that 
the point is disputable What is not dis- 
put^le by any person who has ever seen 
sport of tins character is that the man who 
enjoys it is degraded by it We do not 
bait bears now (I do not quite know 
why), but we course rabbits in the man- 
ner described m one of the essays in this 
book I lived for a time on the south slope 
of the Hog’s Back, and every Sunday 
morning rabbits were coursed within ear- 
shot of me And I noticed that it was 
qmte impossible to distingmsh the cries of 
the excited tenners from the cnes of the 
sportsmen, although ordinanly the voice 
of a man is no more like the voice of a 
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dog than like the voice of a nightingale. 
Sport reduced them all, men and temers 
alike, to a common denominator of bes- 
yality. The sound did not make me more 
humane, on the contrary, I felt that if I 
were an irresponsible despot v/ith a park 
of artillery at my disposal, I should 
(especially after seeing the sportsmen on 
their v/ay to and from their sport) have 
said' “These people have become sub- 
human, and will be better dead Be kind 
enough to mow them down for me ” 

As a matter of fact there is always 
a revulsion against these dehumanizing 
sports in which the killing can be seen, 
and the actual visible chase shared, by 
human beings- in short, the sports in 
which men revert to the excitements of 
beasts of prey Several have been abol- 
ished by law; among them bear baiung 
and cock fighting both of them sports 
in which the spectators shared at close 
quarters the excitement of the animals 
engaged In the sports firmly established 
among us there is much less of this 
abomination In fox hunting and shoot- 
ing, predatory excitement is not a neces- 
sary part of die sport, and is indeed ab- 
horred by many who practise it Inveter- 
ate foxhuniers have been distressed and 
put of! dieir hunting for days by happen- 
ing to see a fox in the last dcspainng stage 
of Its run from the hounds a sight which 
can be avoided, and often is, by die 
hunters, but which they may happen upon 
some day when they arc not hunting 
Such people hunt because they delight in 
meets and in gallops across countr)^ as 
social and healthy incidents of country' 
life They arc proud of their horseman- 
ship and their craftiness in taking a line 
They Itkc horses and dogs and exercise 
and vind and veather, and arc uncon- 
scious of the fact that ihcir c\pcnsi\c and 
v ell equipped liunting stables and 1 enncK 
arc horse prisons and dog pnsons It is 
useless to pretend tint these kdic-- “’iid 
gentlemen arc fiends in human foon die} 


clearly are not By avoiding being in at 
the death they get all the good out of 
hunung without incumng the worst of 
the evil, and so come out with a balance 
in their favor. 

Shooting IS subtler it is a matter of 
skill with one’s v/eapons Tlie expert at 
It IS called, not a good chicken butcher, 
but a good shot. When I want, as I often 
do, to pick him off, I do so not because I 
feel that he is cruel or degraded but be- 
cause he is a nuisance to me vuth the \ erj' 
disagreeable noise of his explosions, and 
because diere is an unbearable stupiditx 
in converting an interesting, amusing, 
prettily colored In'e v onder hi c a phea- 
sant into a slovenly unhandsome corpse 
But at least he does not yap Id c a terner, 
and shake widi a detestable c'citcmcnt, 
and scream out frantic bets to bon! - 
makers His expression is that of a man 
performing a skilled operation v ith an 
instrument of prcasion* an emincntlv 
human expression, quite incompatible 
widi die flush of blood to the c\cs and 
the uncovering of the dog-tooth dint 
makes a man Id c a beast of pros And this 
IS why It IS impossible to fed that stjUcd 
shooting or foxhunting arc as ahoniin-’ldc 
as rabbit coursinti, hart-huntin" v idi 
beagles, or ottcr-huntinc; 

And yet shooiingdcpcnds fonts tolcr'- 
lion on custom as much as on tlic ici 
ness vith vliich it has to be ptrfivu'td 
It may be illogical to forgiM ■’ ii’""! U r 
shooting a plicasant and to io i*!.' hi-i !- 
sliooting a scaeuli but a n itt - t f 
plain fact one ft (.Is di i* a in’’'! I'c’ 
seamdls is a cad. and M'f n r ( 1- t 

tt d he attempt^ to do It on } :'c' •’ j >' 
ship V here’s the ‘■nip' 
such rcpuK.n i \nd *'! <- - ' 

slilfulK shot if tl ' 'I ’ ' ‘ ' 

tion IS to b. tnu> i Si - ' 
case for sop t ( r ; ■ • 
hrd m' -t lr\s ' - 

b.fo-. t’-’h '5 '• 

liti }vi .11 Ih! 'd t' 
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ately after his recover}' from a serious 
operation which stirred the whole nation 
to anxious S}'mpath 5 - with him, shot a 
stag, which got av^y to die of just such 
internal inflammation as its ro}^ mur- 
derer had happily escaped Many people 
read the account without the least emo- 
tion Others thought it natural that the 
King should he ashamed, as a marksman, 
of his failure to kill, hut rejected as senti- 
mental nonsense the notion that he should 
feel any remorse on the stag’s hehalf. Had 
he deliberate^ shot a cov/ instead, every- 
one would have heen astounded and 
horrified. Custom will reconcile people 
to any atrocity; and fashion will dnve 
them to acquire any custom The Enghsh 
princess who sits on the throne of Spam 
goes to huUflghts because it is the Spamsh 
fashion. At first she averted her face, and 
prohahly gave offence hy doing so Now, 
no douht, she is a connoisseuse of the 
sport. Yet neither she nor the late King 
Edv^d can he classed as cruel monsters. 
On the contrary, they are conspicuous 
examples of the pover of cruel institu- 
tions to compel the support and finally 
win the tolerance and even the enjo^unent 
of persons of full normal benevolence 
But this IS not why I call shooting 
subtle. It fascinates even humane persons, 
not only because it is a game of skill in 
the use of the most mgemous instrument 
in general use, but because killing by 
craft from a distance is a pov'er that makes 
a man divme rather than human 

Oft have I struck 

Those that I nei'^ersaw, and struck them dead 

said the statesman to Jack Cade (who 
promptly hanged him); and something of 
the sense of pov'^er in that boast stimulates 
every boy with a catapult and every man 
with a gun. That is vEy there is an | 
interest in weapons fathoms deeper than j 
the interest m cricket bats and golf clubs. 
It IS not a question of skill or risk. The 
men who go to Africa vith cameras and 


obtain photographs and even cmemato- 
graphs of the most dangerous animals at 
close quarters, shew much more skill and 
ner\ e than the gentlemen who disgust 
v.ith picttues of themseh es sitting on the 
I body of the huge creatures they have just 
killed with explosive bullets Shootmg 
“big game,” like sening as a soldier m 
the field, is glorified convenuonall}' as a 
proof of character and courage, though 
ever}‘one knows that men can be found 
by the hundred thousand to face such 
ordeals, includmg several who would be 
afraid to walk down Bond Street m an 
unfashionable ban The real point of the 
busmess is neither character nor courage, 
but abihty to kill. And the greater cowards 
and the feebler weaklings we are, the 
more important this power is to us. It is a 
matter of life and death to us to be able to 
kill our enemies without coming to hand- 
gnps with them; and the consequence is 
that our chief form of play is to pretend 
that somethmg is our enemy and kill iu 
Even to pretend to kill it is some satis- 
faction* nay, the spectacle of other people 
pretending to do it is a substitute worth 
pa}4ng for. Nothing more supremely 
ridiculous as a subject of reasonable con- 
templationcouldbeimagmed than a sham 
fight m Earl’s Court between a tribe of 
North American Indians and a troop of 
cowbo}'s, both imported by Buffalo Bill 
as a theatrical speculation. To see these 
grown-up men behaving hke children, 
galloping about and firing blank cart- 
ridges at one another, and pretending to 
fall down dead, was absurd and incredible 
enough from any rational pomt of \iew; 
but that thousands of respectable middle- 
aged and elderly atizens and their wives, 
aU perfectly sober, should pay to be 
allowed to look on, seems flat madness 
Yet the thing not only occurred m Lon- 
don, but occurs now dad}- m the cinema 
theatres and yearly at the Mflitar}' T ouma- 
ments And what honest man dare pre- 
tend that he gets no fun out of these 
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spectacles^ Certainly not I They revived 
enough of my boyish dehght in stage 
fights and in the stones of Captam Mayne 
Reid to mduce me to sit them out, con- 
saous as I was of their silhness 

Please do not revile me for telhng you 
what I felt instead of what I ought to 
have felt What prevents the sport ques- 
tion and every other question from getting 
squarely put before us is our habit of 
saying that the thmgs we think should 
disgust us and fill us with abhorrence 
actually do disgust us and fill us with 
abhorrence, and that the persons who, 
against all reason and decency, find some 
sort of dehght m them, are vile wretches 
qmte unlike ourselves, though, as every- 
one can see, we and they are as hke as 
potatoes You may not agree with Mr 
Rudyard Kiplmg about war, or with 
Colonel Roosevelt about sport, but be- 
ware how you pretend that war does not 
interest and exate you more than pnnt- 
ing, or that the thought of bnngmg down 
a spnngmg oger with a well-aimed shot 
does not interest you more than the 
thought of cleamng your teeth Men may 
be as the poles asunder in their specula- 
tive views In their actual nervous and 
emotional reactions they are “members 
one of another” to a much greater extent 
than they choose to confess The reason 
I have no patience with Colonel Roose- 
velt’s tedious strmg of rhmoceros mur- 
ders in South Africa is not that I am not 
interested in weapons, in marksmanship, 
and in kilhng, but because my interest in 
life and creation is still greater tlian my 
interest m death and destruction, and 
because I have sufficient fellow-feeling 
with a rhinoceros to think it a fright- 
ful thing that it should be killed for 
fun 

Consider a moment how one used to 
feel when an Irish peasant shot his land- 
lord, or when a grand duke was blown to 
pieces in Russia, or when one read of how 
Charlotte Corday killed Marat On the 


one hand we applauded the courage, the 
skiU, the resolution of the assassin, we 
exulted in the lesson taught to tyrants and 
m the overthrow of the strong oppressor 
by the weak victim, but we were horrified 
by the breach of law, by the kilhng of the 
accused at the decree of an irresponsible 
Ribbon Lodge imder no proper pubhc 
control, by the execution of the grand 
duke without trial and opportumty of 
defence, by the suspiaon that Charlotte 
Corday was too hke Marat in her lust for 
the blood of oppressors to have the nght 
to kiU him Such cases are extremely com- 
phcated, except for those simple victims 
of pohtical or class prejudice who think 
Charlotte Corday a saint because she 
killed a Radical, and the Ribbonmen de- 
mons because they were common fellows 
who dared to kill coimtry gentlemen But 
however the cases catch us, there is al- 
ways that pecuhar interest in individual 
kilhng, and consequently m the means 
and weapons by which mdividuals can 
lull their enemies, which is at the root of 
the sport of shooting 

It all comes back to fellow-feehng and 
appetite for fruitful activity and a high 
quahty of hfe there is nothing else to 
appeal to No commandment can meet 
the case It is no use saying “Thou slialt 
not kiU” in one breath, and in the next 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live ” 
Men must be killed and animals must be 
killed nay, whole species of animals and 
types of men must be exterminated before 
the earth can become a tolerable place of 
habitation for decent folk But among tlic 
men who will have to be wiped out stands 
the sportsman* the man without fellow- 
feeling, the man so pnmitive and un- 
critical in his tastes tliat tlie destruction 
of life IS an amusement to him, die man 
whose oudook is as narrow as dial of his 
dog He is not even cruel sport is partly 
a habit to which he has been brought up, 
and pardy stupidity, v Inch can alwaj-s be 
measured by v'asteffilncss and by lack of 
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sense of tlie importance and glory of life. 
The horrible murk and grime of die 
Potter}- tor^ms is caused by indifference 
to a stupid -^^ste of sunlight, natural 
beaut}-, cleanhness, and pleasant air, com- 
bined \^idi a brutish appetite for money. 
A latuie IS caused by indifference to die 
beauty and interest of bird hfe and song, 
and callousness to glazed eves and blood- 
bedabbled corpses, combined vidi a boy- 
ish love of shooting Ail die people v ho 
V'aste beauty and hfe in dus va}- are 
cliaracterized by deficiency in felloy- 
feehng: not onl}- ha^e die}- none of St 
Franas’s feelme; diat die birds are of our 
km, but diey y-ould be extremel}- indig- 
nant if a loader or a gamekeeper asserted 
any claim to belong to dieir species 
Sport IS a sign eidier of hnutation or of 
timid conventionahty. 

And dus disposes of die notion diat 
sport IS die training of a conquering race. 

en if such dungs as conquenng races 
existed, or y ould be tolerable if diey did 
exist, they y-ould not be races of sports- 
men. Tlie red scalp-hunting bra^•es of 
Nordi America vere die sportingest race 
imaginable; and diey vere conquered as 
easily as die bisons they hunted The 
Frencli can boast more military- 2:lor\- to 
die square inch of histor}- dian any otiier 
nation; but until lately die}- vere die 
standinsr butt of Ensrhsh humonsts for I 
dieir deficiencies as sportsmen In die , 
hhddle Ages, y-hen diey fought as sports- I 
men and gendemen, diey yere annihilated | 
bv small bodies of staiy-ins; Enshslimen \ 
yho carefully avoided sportsmanlike 
methods and made a laborious business 1 
(learnt at die callage target) of killing j 
diem. As to becommg accustomed to j 
risks, there are plenty of va}-s ot doing | 
diat vadiout lulling anydiing except oc- | 
casionally yourself. Tlie motor cychst 
takes more tixins: risks dian die fox- 

• s— ^ 

hunter: and motor c}-chng seems saten* 
itself compared to ayation. A dive from 
a high sprmgboard vill daunt a man as , 


effectually as a stone y-all m die hunting 
field. Tile notion diat if }-ou liat e no 
sportsmen you yill have no soldiers (as if 
more dian die tiniest fraction of die armies 
of die yorld had e\ er been sportsmei^ 
is as absurd as die notion diat burglars 
and garrotters should be encouraged 
because diev might make hardier and 
more \enturesome soldiers dian honest 
men, but since people foohslily do set up 
such arguments diey mav as yeU be men- 
tioned in passing for yliat diey are yortii. 

The question dien comes to dus; Wlucli 
IS die superior man^ die man y hose pas- 
time is slaughter, or die man yliose pas- 
time IS creative or contemnlant e^ I hat e 

A 

no doubt about die matter m}- 5 elf, being 
on die creaat e and contemplative side by 
nature Slaughter is necessart^ york, like 
scatengmg: but die man y-ho not oniv 
does It unnecessarily for love of it but 
actually makes as mucli of it as possible 
by breedmg hve dungs to slaugiiter, 
seems to me to be htde more respectable 
dian one yho befouls die streets for die 
pleasure of syeepmg them I believe that 
die hne of evolution leads to die preven- 
tion of die birdi of creatures yhose lives 
are not useful and enjO}'abIe, and that the 
time yall come yhen a gentieman found 
amusing liimself yith a gun y-iU feel as 
compronused as he does noyyhenfoimd 
amusing himself yidi a vclup at the ex- 
pense of a cluld or an old lame horse 
covered yidi sores Sport, hke murder, is 
a bloodv business; and die sportsmen yiil 
not alya\-3 be able to outface that fact as 
diev do at present. 

But diere is sometiimg else. Killing, if 
it is to give us heroic emotions, must not 
be done for pleasure. Interesting though 
die sla^-ing of one man by another may 
be. It is abhorrent yhen it is done merely 
for die fun of doing it (the sportsman's 
y-av) or to sansf}- die enino-us spite of the 
yorse man toyards die better (Cain s 
yav). Wlien Cliarlotte Corday stabbed 
^klarat. and yhen Hamilton of Bodiyell- 
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liaiigli .shot tlio Rocont Murraj , they were excitement, and xtatli no personal feeling 
siting In intolerable social xtTongs for against the birds, really furdier from sal- 
V Inch the law offered them no redress x'ation tlian die man who is humane 
\\ iicn Brutus and his fellow -conspirators enough to get some sense of wickedness 
f died Cxsar, ihcv had pereuaded them- out of his sport To have one’s fellow- 
scKes that thc\ were sa\ mg Rome When feeling corrupted and perverted into a 
Samson slew the lion, he had c\ cr)' reason lust forcrueltyand murder is hideous, but 
to feel com meed that if he did not, the to have no fellow-feehng at all is to be 
lion would shy him Conceit c Charlotte something less dian even a murderer 
Cordat Slabbing Marat as an exercise of The man who sees red is more complete 
manual and anatomical skill, or Hamilton dian die man who is blind, 
bnnging down the Regent as a feat of The triviality of sport as compared 
mnrf smansliip! Their deeds at once be- wadi die nsk and trouble of its pursuit 
come, not less, but more hornfying than and die gravity of its results makes it 
il ihe\ had done them from a love of kill- much sillier dian enme The idler who 
mg jack the Ripper was a madman of die can find nothing better to do than to kill 
most appalling sort, but the fascination of is past our pauence If a man takes on 
murder for him must ha\o been com- himself die heavy responsibility of kill- 
pounded of dread, of horror, and of a mg, he should not do it for pasume Pas- 
fnghtful peiwcrsion of an instinct which times are very necessary, for diough a 
m its natural condition is a kindly one. busy man can always find somedung to 
He was a ghastly murderer, but he was a do, diere comes a point at which his 
hot-blooded one The pcrfecuon of cal- healdi, his sanity. Ins x^ery existence may 
lousncss IS not reached until a life is sacn- depend on his doing nothing of the 
ficcd, and often cruelly sacnficed, solely smallest importance, and yet he cannot 
as a feat of skill Peter die Great amusing sit still and twaddle his thumbs besides, 
himself by tortunng his son to death was he requires bodily exerase He needs an 
a revolting monster, but he was not so idle pastime Now “Satan finds some mis- 
uiterly inhuman in tliat enme as he was chief sull for idle hands to do” if the idler 
when, on being interested by a machine lets his consaence go to sleep But he need 
for cxecuung cnminals wdiich he saw in not let it go to sleep There are plenty of 
a museum on his travels, he proposed to innocent idle pastimes for him He can 
execute one of his retinue to sec how the read detective stones He can play tennis 
machine w'orked, and could wath difficulty He can dnve a motor car if he can afford 
be brought to understand diat there was one He can fly Satan may suggest that it 
a senumental objection to the proceeding would be a httle more interesting to kill 
on die part of his hosts which made the something, but surely only an outrageous 
expenment impossible When he tortured indifference to the sacredness of hfe and 
his son he knew diat he was committing the horrors of suffenng and terror, com- 
an abomination When he wanted to try bined with a monstrously selfish greed 
an expenment at the cost of a servant’s for sensation, could drive a man to accept 
life he was unconsaous of doing anything the Satanic suggestion if sport were not 
that was not a matter of course for any orgamzed for him as a soaal institution 
nobleman. And in this he w^s worse than Even as it is, there are now so many other 
abominable* he w^ defiaent, imbeale, pastimes available that the choice of kiU- 
Icss than human Just so is the sportsman, mg is becoming more and more a dis- 
shooting quite skilfully and coolly with- grace to the chooser The w^ntoimess of 
out the faintest sense of any murderous the choice is beyond excuse To kiU as the 
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poacher does, to sell or eat the victim, is 
at least to act reasonably. To kill from 
hatred or revenge is at least to behave 
passionately. To kill in gratification of a 
lust for death is at least to behave villain- 
ously. Reason, passion, and villainy are 
all human. But to kill, being all the time 
qmte a good sort of fellow, merely to pass 
away the time when there are a dozen 
harmless ways of doing it equally avail- 


able, IS to behave like an idiot or a silly 
imitative sheep. 

Surely the broad outlook and deepened 
consciousness which admits all living 
tilings to the commonwealth of fellow- 
feehng, and the appetite for fruitful 
activity and generous life which come 
with It, are better than this foolish doing 
of unamiable deeds by people who are 
not in the least unamiable. 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY 

TO ARTHUR BINGHAM WALKLEY (Jay, since after each such event its 

My dear Walkley gravity is compromised, its platitude 

You once asked me why I did not turned to epigram, its portentousness 
wnte a Don Juan play. The levity with to wit, its propnety to elegance, and even 
wluch you assumed this frightAl re- its decorum into naughtiness by cna- 
sponstbility has probably by this tune asms which the traditions of the paper 
enabled you to forget it, but the day of do not allow you to sign at the end, but 
reckoning has arrived here is your play! which you t^e care to sign with the 
I say your play, because ^uz facit per most extravagant flounshes between the 
aliumfacit per se Its profits, like its labor, lines I am not sure that this is not a por- 
belong to me its morals, its manners, its tent of Revolution In eighteenth cen- 
philosophy, Its influence on the young, tury France the end was at hand when 
are for you to justify You were of mature men bought the Encyclopedia and found 
age when you made the suggestion, and Diderot there When I buy the Times 
you knew your man It is hardly fifteen and And you there, my prophetic ear 
years since, as twin pioneers of the New catches a rattle of twentieth century 
Journalism of that time, we two, cradled tumbnls 

in the same new sheets, began an epoch However, that is not my present 
in the cntiasm of the theatre and the anxiety The question is, will you not be 
opera house by makmg it the pretext for disappointed with a Don Juan play in 
a propaganda of our own views of hfe which not one of that hero’s mtlle etre 
So you cannot plead ignorance of the adventures is brought upon the staged 
character of the force you set in motion To propitiate you, let me explain myself 
You meant me to ^pater le bourgeois. You will retort that I never do anything 
and if he protests, I hereby refer him to else, it is your favonte jibe at me that 
you as the accountable party what I call drama is nothing but explana- 

I warn you that if you attempt to re- tion But you must not expect me to 
pudiate your responsibility, I shall sus- adopt your inexphcable, fantastic, petu- 
pect you of finding the play too decorous lant, fastidious ways you must take me 
for your taste The fifteen years have as I am, a reasonable, patient, consistent, 
made me older and graver In you I can apologetic, laborious person, with tlie 
detect no such becoming chtinge Your temperament of a schoolmaster and the 
levities and audacities are like the loves pursuits of a vestryman No doubt that 
and comforts prayed for by Desdemona literary knack of mine which happens to 
they increase, even as your days do grow amuse the British public distracts atten- 
No mere pioneering journal dares meddle tion from my character, but the character 
with them now the stately Times itself is there none the less, solid as bricks I 
is alone sufficiently above suspicion to have a conscience, and conscience is 
act as your chaperone, and even the always anxiously explanatory You, on 
Times must sometimes thank its stars the contrary, feel that a man who dis- 
that new plays are not produced every cusses his conscience ts m’ 'ke a 
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woman who discusses her modesty. The 
only moral force you condescend to 
parade is the force of your wit the only 
demand you make in public is the de- 
mand of your artistic temperament for 
symmetry, elegance, style, grace, refine- 
ment, and the cleanhness which comes 
next to godliness if not before it. But 
my conscience is the genuine pulpit 
article, it annoys me to see people com- 
fortable when they ought to be un- 
comfortable, and I insist on making them 
think in order to bring them to convic- 
— tion of sinr If you dont hke my preaching 
you must lump it. I really cannot help it 
In the preface to my Plays for Puritans 
I explained the predicament of our con- 
temporary English drama, forced to deal 
almost exclusively with cases of sexual 
attraction, and yet forbidden to exhibit 
the incidents of that attraction or even to 
discuss its nature Your suggestion that 
I should write a Don Juan play was virtu- 
ally a challenge to me to treat this subject 
myself dramatically The challenge was 
difficult enough to be worth accepting, 
because, when you come to think of it, 
though we have plenty of dramas with 
heroes and heroines who are in love and 
must accordingly marry or pensh at the 
end of the play, or about people whose 
relations with one another have been 
complicated by the marriage laws, not to 
mention the looser sort of plays which 
trade on the tradition that illicit love 
affairs are at once vicious and dehghtful, 
we have no modem Enghsh plays in 
which the natural attraction of the sexes 
for one another is made the mainspnng 
of the action That is why we insist on 
beauty in our performers, differing herein 
from the countries our fnend William 
Archer holds up as examples of serious- 
ness to our childish theatres. There the 
Juhets and Isoldes, the Romeos and 
Tns'tans, might be our mothers and 
fathers Not so the English actress The 
heroine she impersonates is not allowed 


to discuss the elemental relations of men 
and women, all her romantic twaddle 
about novelet-made love, all her purely 
legal dilemmas as to whether she wg^ 
marned or “betrayed,” quite miss our 
hearts and worry our minds To console 
ourselves we must just look at her We 
do so, and her beauty feeds our starving 
emotions Sometimes we grumble un- 
gallantly at the lady because she does not 
act as well as she looks But m a drama 
which, with all its preoccupation with 
sex, IS really void of sexual interest, good 
looks are more desired than histrionic 
skill. 

Let me press this point on you, since 
you are too clever to raise the fool’s cry 
of paradox whenever I take hold of a 
stick by the right instead of the wrong 
end. Why are our occasional attempts to 
deal with the sex problem on tlie stage so 
repulsive and dreary that even those who 
are most determined that sex questions 
shall be held open and their discussion 
kept free, cannot pretend to rehsh these 
joyless attempts at social samtation^ Is it 
not because at bottom they are utterly 
sexless^ What is the usual formula for 
such plays ^ A woman has, on some past 
occasion, been brought into conffict with 
the law which regulates the relations of 
the sexes A man, by falling in love with 
her, or marrying her, is brought mto con- 
ffict with the social convention which 
discountenances the woman. Now the 
confficts of individuals with law and 
convention can be dramatized like all 
other human confficts; but they are 
purely judicial, and the fact that we are 
much more cunous about the suppressed 
relations between the man and the woman 
than about the relations between both 
and our courts of law and pnvate juries 
of matrons, produces that sensation of 
evasion, of dissatisfaction, of ffinda- 
mental irrelevance, of shallowness, of 
useless disagreeableness, of total failure 
to edify and partial failure to interest. 
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which IS as familiar to you in the theatres 
as it was to me when I, too, frequented 
those uncomfortable buildings, and found 
o^ur popular plaj^ights m the mind to 
(as they thought) emulate Ibsen 
I take It that when you asked me for a 
Don Juan play you did not want that 
sort of thing Nobody does the successes 
such plays sometimes obtain are due to 
tlie incidental conventional melodrama 
witli which the expenenced popular 
audior instinctively saves himself from 
failure But what did you want^ Owing 
to your unfortunate habit — ^you now, 
I hope, feel its inconvenience — of not 
explaining yourself, I have had to dis- 
cover this for myself First, then, I have 
had to ask myself, what is a Don Juan^ 
Vulgarly, a libertine But your dislike of 
vulgarity is pushed to the length of a 
defect (universality of character is im- 
possible without a share of vulgarity), 
and even if you could acquire the taste, 
you would find yourself overfed from 
ordinary sources without troubling me 
So I took It that you demanded a Don 
Juan in the philosophic sense 

Philosophically, Don Juan is a man 
who, though gifted enough to be excep- 
tionally capaHe of distinguishing be- 
tween good and evil, follows his own 
instincts without regard to the common, 
statute, or canon law, and therefore, 
whilst gaming the ardent sympathy of 
our rebellious instincts (which are flat- 
tered by the brilhancies with which Don 
Juan associates them) finds himself in 
mortal conflict with exisung institutions, 
and defends himself by fraud and force 
as unscrupulously as a farmer defends 
his crops by the same means against 
vermin The prototypic Don Juan, in- 
vented early in the XVI century by a 
Spanish monk, was presented, according 
to the ideas of that time, as the enemy of 
God, the approach of whose vengeance 
is felt throughout the drama, growing 
in menace from minute to minute No 


anxiety is caused on Don Juan’s account 
by any minor antagonist he easily eludes 
the police, temporal and spmtual, and 
when an indignant father seeks pnvate 
redress with Ae sword, Don Juan kills 
him without an effort Not until the slain 
father returns from heaven as the agent of 
God, in the form of his own statue, does 
he prevail against his slayer and cast him 
into hell The moral is a monkish one 
repent and reform now, for tomorrow 
It may be too late This is really the only 
point on which Don Juan is sceptical, 
for he IS a devout believer in an ultimate 
hell, and risks damnation only because, 
as he is young, it seems so far off that 
repentance can be postponed until he has 
amused himself to his heart’s content 
But the lesson intended by an author 
is hardly ever the lesson the world 
chooses to learn from his book What 
attracts and impresses us in El Burlador 
de Sevilla is not the immediate urgency 
of repentance, but the heroism of daring 
to be the enemy of God From Pro- 
metheus to my own Devil’s Disciple, 
such enemies have always been popular. 
Don Juan became such a pet that the 
world could not bear his damnation It 
reconciled him sentimentally to God m 
a second version, and clamored for his 
canonization for a whole century, thus 
treating him as English journalism has 
treated that comic foe of the gods, Punch 
Moli^re’s Don Juan casts back to the 
origmal m point of impenitence, but in 
piety he falls off greatly. True, he also 
proposes to repent, but in what terms’ 
“Oui, ma foil il faut s’amender Encore 
vingt ou trente ans de cette vie-ci, et puis 
nous songerons ^ nous ” Aiter Moli^re 
comes the artist-enchanter, the master 
beloved by masters, Mozart, revealing 
the hero’s spirit in magical harmonies, 
elfin tones, and elate darting rhydims as 
of summer lightning made audible Here 
you have freedom m love and in morality 
mocking exqmsitely at slavery to tliem, 
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and interesting you, attracting you, 
tempting you, mexplicably forcmg you 
to range the hero with his enemy the 
statue on a transcendent plane, leavmg 
the prudish daughter and her pnggish 
lover on a crockery shelf below to hve 
piously ever after. 

After these completed works Byron’s 
fragment does not count for much philo- 
sophically. Our vagabond hbertmes are 
no more interesting from that point of 
view than the sailor who has a wife in 
every port; and B}T:on’s hero is, after all, 
only a vagabond hbertme. And he is 
dumb: he does not discuss himself with 
a Sganarelle-Leporello or v^th the fathers 
or brothers of his mistresses: he does not 
even, hke Casanova, tell his own story. 
In fact he is not a true Don Juan at all; 
for he is no more an enemy of God than 
any romantic and adventurous young 
sower of wild oats. Had you and I been 
m his place at his age, who knows 
whether we might not have done as he 
did, unless mdeed your fastidiousness 
had saved you from the empress Cath- 
erme. Byron was as httle of a philosopher 
as Peter the Great- both were instances 
of that rare and useful, but unedifymg 
variation, an energetic gemus bom with- 
out the prejudices or superstitions of his 
contemporaries. The resultant unscmpu- 
lous freedom of thought made Byron a 
bolder poet than Wordsworth just as it 
made Peter a bolder kmg than George 
m, but as It was, after all, only a negative 
quahfication, it did not prevent Peter 
from bemg an appallmg blackguard and 
an arrant poltroon, nor did it enable 
Byron to become a rehgious force like , 
Shelley. Let us, then, leave Byron’s 
Don Juan out of account Mozart’s is the 
last of the time Don Juans; for by the 
time he was of age, his cousin Faust had, 
m the hands of Goethe, taken his place 
and earned both his warfare and his re- 
concihation with the gods far beyond 
mere lovemaking into pohtics, high art. 


schemes for reclaimmg new continents 
from the ocean, and recognition of an 
eternal womanly pnnaple in the um verse 
Goethe’s Faust and Mozart’s Don Juan 
were the last words of the XVHI cen- 
tury on the subject; and b)^ the time the 
polite cntics of the XIX century, ig- 
nonng Wilham Blake as superfia^y as 
the X^TII had ignored Hogarth or the 
XVn Bunyan, had got past the Dickens- 
Macaulay Dumas-Guizot stage and the 
Stendlial-Meredith-Turgemeff stage, and 
were confronted with philosophic fiction 
by such pens as Ibsen’s and Tolstoy’s, 
Don Juan had changed his sex and be- 
come Doha Juana, breakmg out of the 
DoU’s House and asserting herself as 
an mdividual instead of a mere item in a 
moral pageant 

Now it is all very well for you at the 
beginning of the XX century to ask me 
for a Don Juan play, but you vail see 
from the foregomg survey that Don Juan 
is a full century out of date for you and 
for me; and if there are millions of less 
hterate people who are still m the eight- 
eenth century, have they not Moh^e 
and Mozart, upon whose art no human 
hand can improve.^ You would laugh 
at me if at this time of day I dealt m duels 
and ghosts and “womanly” women. As 
to mere hbertimsm, you would be the 
first to remind me that the Festin de 
Pierre of Mohere is not a play for 
amorists, and that one bar of the volup- 
tuous sentimentahty of Gounod or 
Bizet would appear as a hcentious stam 
on the score of Don Giovanm. Even 
the more abstract parts of the Don Juan 
play are dilapidated past use: for instance, 
Don Juan’s supernatural antagomsthurled 
those who refuse to repent mto lakes 
of bummg brimstone, there to be tor- 
mented by devils with horns and tads 
Of that antagomst, and of that concep- 
tion of repentance, how much is left that 
could be used m a play by me dedicated 
to you^ On the odier hand, tliose forces 
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of middle class public opinion which 
hardly existed for a Spanish nobleman 
in the days of tlie first Don Juan, are 
now tnumphant everywhere Civilized 
society IS one huge bourgeoisie no noble- 
man dares now shock lus greengrocer 
The women, “marchesane, pnncipesse, 
camenere, cittadme” and all, are become 
equally dangerous* the sex is aggressive, 
powerful when women are wronged 
tliey do not group themselves pathetic- 
ally to sing "Protegga il giusto cielo” 
they grasp formidable legal and social 
weapons, and retaliate. Political parties 
are wrecked and public careers undone 
by a single indiscretion A man had better 
have all the statues in London to supper 
with him, ugly as they are, than be 
brought to the bar of the Nonconformist 
Conscience by Donna Elvira. Excom- 
mumcation has become almost as senous 
a business as it was in the tenth century 
As a result, Man is no longer, like 
Don Juan, victor m the duel of sex 
Whether he has ever really been may be 
doubted at all events the enormous 
superionty of Woman’s natural position 
in tins matter is telhng with greater and 
greater force As to pulling the Noncon- 
formist Conscience by the beard as Don 
Juan plucked the beard of the Command- 
ant’s statue in the convent of San Fran- 
cisco, that IS out of the question nowa- 
days prudence and good manners ahke 
forbid It to a hero witli any mind Besides, 

It IS Don Juan’s own beard that is in 
danger of plucking Far from relapsing 
into hypocrisy, as Sganarelle feared, he 
has unexpectedly discovered a moral in 
his immorality. The growing recognmon 
of his new point of view is heaping re- 
sponsibility on him His former jests he 
has had to take as seriously as I have had 
to take some of the jests of Mr W. S 
Gilbert. His scepticism, once his least 
tolerated quahty, has now triumphed so 
completely that he can no longer assert 
himself by witty negations, and must, to 


save himself from cipherdom, find an 
affirmative position His thousand and 
three affairs of gallantry, after becoming, 
at most, two immature intrigues leading 
to sordid and prolonged complications 
and humihations, have been discarded 
altogether as unworthy of his philosophic 
digmty and compromising to his newly 
acknowledged position as the founder of 
a school Instead of pretending to read 
Ovid he does actually read Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche, studies Westermarck, and 
IS concerned for the future of the race in- 
stead of for the freedom of his own in- 
stincts Thus his profligacy and his dare- 
devil airs have gone the way of his 
sword and mandoline into the rag shop 
of anachromsms and superstitions In 
fact, he is now more Hamlet than Don 
Juan, for though the hnes put into tlie 
actor’s mouth to indicate to the pit that 
Hamlet is a philosopher are for the most 
part mere harmonious platitude which, 
with a httle debasement of the word- 
music, would be properer to Pecksmff, 
yet if you separate the real hero, inarticu- 
late and umntelligible to himself except 
in flashes of inspiration, from the per- 
former who has to talk at any cost 
through five acts, and if you also do what 
you must always do in Shakespear’s 
tragedies that is, dissect out the ab- 
surd sensational incidents and physical 
violences of the borrowed story from 
the genuine Shakespeanan tissue, you 
will get a true Promethean foe of the 
gods, whose instinctive attitude towards 
women much resembles that to which 
Don Juan is now dnven From this point 
of view Hamlet was a developed Don 
Juan whom Shakespear palmed off as a 
reputable man just as he palmed poor 
Macbeth off as a murderer Today the 
palming off is no longer necessary (at 
least on your plane and mine) because 
Don Juamsm is no longer misunderstood 
as mere Casanovism Don Juan himself 
is almost ascetic in lus desire to avoid 
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that misunderstanding, and so my at- 
tempt to bnng him up to date by launch- 
mg him as a modem Englishman into a 
modem Enghsh environment has pro- 
duced a figure superficially quite ui^ke 
the hero of Mozart. 

And yet I have not the heart to dis- 
appoint you wholly of another glimpse 
of the Mozartian dissoluto punito and his 
antagomst the statue. I feel sure you 
would like to know more of tliat statue — 
to draw him out when he is off duty, 
so to speak. To gratify you, I have re- 
sorted to the tnck of the strolhng 
theatncal manager who advertizes the 
pantomime of Sinbad the Sailor with a 
stock of second-hand picture posters de- 
signed for All Baba. He simply thmsts 
a few oil jars into the valley of diamonds, 
and so fulfils the promise held out by the 
hoardings to the pubhc eye I have 
adapted this easy device to our occasion 
by thrusting mto my perfecdy modem 
three-act play a totally extraneous act in 
which my hero, enchanted by the air of 
the Sierra, has a dream in which his 
Mozartian ancestor appears and philo- 
sophizes at great length in a Shavio- 
Socratic dialogue with the lady, the 
statue, and the devil 

But this pleasantry is not the essence 
of the play. Over this essence I have no 
control. You propound a certam social 
substance, sexual attraction to wit, for 
dramatic distillation; and I distil it for 
you. I do not adulterate the product with 
aphrodisiacs nor dilute it with romance 
and water, for I am merely executing 
your commission, not producing a popu- 
lar play for the market You must there- 
fore (imless, like most wise men, you 
read the play first and the preface after- 
wards) prepare yourself to face a tmmp- 
ery story of modem London hfe, a hfe 
m which, as you know, the ordinary 
man’s mam business is to get means to 
keep up the position and habits of a 
gentleman, and the ordinary woman’s 


business is to get marned In 9,999 cases 
out of 10,000, you can count on theu 
doing nothing, whether noble or base, 
that conflicts with these ends, and that 
assurance is what you rely on as tlieu 
rehgion, their morality, their pnnciples, 
their patnotism, their reputation, their 
honor and so forth 

On the whole, this is a sensible 
and satisfactory foundation for society. 
Money means nounshment and marriage 
means children; and that men should put 
nounshment first and women children 
first IS, broadly speaking, the law of 
Nature and not the dictate of personal 
ambition. The secret of the prosaic 
man’s success, such as it is, is the sim- 
phaty with which he pursues these ends: 
the secret of the artistic man’s failure, 
such as that is, is the versatihty with 
which he strays in all directions after 
secondary ideals. The artist is either a 
poet or a scallawag; as poet, he cannot 
see, as the prosaic man does, that chivalry 
is at bottom only romantic smcide* as 
scallawag, he cannot see that it does not 
pay to spunge and beg and he and brag 
and neglect his person Therefore do not 
misunderstand my plain statement of the 
fundamental constitution of London 
society as an Irishman’s reproach to your 
nation From the day I fimt set foot on 
this foreign soil I knew the value of the 
prosaic quahties of which Irishmen teach 
Enghshmen to be ashamed as well as I 
knew the vamty of the poetic qualities 
of which Enghshmen teach Inshmen to 
be proud For the Inshman instinctively 
disparages the quahty which makes the 
Enghslman dangerous to him, and the 
Enghshman instinctively flatters the fault 
that makes the Irishman harmless and 
amusing to him What is wrong with the 
prosaic Enghshman is what is wrong 
with the prosaic men of all countnes* 
stupidity. The vitahty which places 
nourishment and children first, heaven 
and hell a somewhat remote second, and 
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the health of society as an organic 
whole nowhere, may muddle success- 
fiilly through the comparatively tribal 
stages of greganousness, hut in mne- 
teenth century nations and twentieth 
century commonwealths the resolve of 
every man to be neb at all costs, and of 
every woman to be mamed at all costs, 
must, without a highly scientific soaal 
orgamzation, produce a ruinous develop- 
ment of poverty, cehbacy, prostitution, 
infant mortahty, adult degeneracy, and 
everything that wise men most dread In 
short, there is no future for men, how- 
ever bnmmmg with crude vitahty, who 
are neither intelhgent nor politically 
educated enough to be Sociahsts So do 
not misunderstand me in the other direc- 
tion either: if I appreaate the vital 
qualities of the Englishman as I apprea- 
ate the vital quahties of the bee, I do not 
guarantee the Englishman against being, 
like the bee (or Ae Canaanite), smoked 
out and unloaded of his honey by beings 
mferior to himself m simple acqmsiove- 
ness, combativeness, and fecundity, but 
supenor to him in imagination and 
cunning 

The Don Juan play, however, is to 
deal with sexual attraction, and not with 
nutation, and to deal with it in a society 
in which the senous business of sex is left 
by men to women, as the senous business 
of nutation IS left by women to men. That 
the men, to protect themselves against a 
too aggressive prosecution of the women’s 
business, have set up a feeble romantic 
convention that the imtiative in sex busi- 
ness must always come from the man, is 
true, but the pretence is so shallow that 
even in the theatre, that last sanctuary 
of unreality, it imposes only on the in- 
expenenced In Shakespear’s plays the 
woman always takes the imnative. In his 
problem plays and his popular plays ahke 
the love interest is the interest of seeing 
the woman hunt the man down She may 
do It by cliarming him, like Rosahnd, 


or by stratagem, hke Manana, but m 
every case the relation between the 
woman and the man is the same, she is 
the pursuer and contnver, he the pur- 
sued and disposed of When she is 
bafSed, like Opheha, she goes mad and 
comrmts smade, and the man goes 
straight from her funeral to a fenang 
match No doubt Nature, with very 
young creatures, may save the woman 
the trouble of scheming Prospero knows 
that he has only to throw Ferdmand and 
Miranda together and they will mate hke 
a pair of doves, and there is no need for 
Perdita to capture Flonzel as the lady 
doctor in All’s Well That Ends Well (an 
early Ibsemte herome) captures Bertram 
But the mature cases all illustrate the 
Shakespeanan law The one apparent ex- 
ception, Petruchio, is not a real one he is 
most carefully characterized as a purely 
commercial matnmomal adventurer Once 
he is assured that Kathanne has money, 
he imdertakes to marry her before he 
has seen her In real hfe we find not only 
Petruchios, but Mantahms and Dobbins 
who pursue women with appeals to 
their pity or jealousy or vanity, or 
chng to them in a romantically infatuated 
way Such effeminates do not count in 
the world scheme even Bunsby dropping 
like a fasanated bird into the jaws of 
Mrs MacStmger is by companson a true 
tragic object of pity and terror I find m 
my own plays that Woman, projecting 
herself dramatically by ray hands (a pro- 
cess over which I assure you I have no 
more real control than I have over my 
wife), behaves just as Woman did in the 
plays of Shakespear 

And so your Don Juan has come to 
birth as a stage projection of die tragi- 
comic love chase ofthenianbythe woman , 
and my Don Juan is the quany instead 
of the huntsman Yet he is a true Don 
Juan, with a sense of reality that disables 
convention, defying to die last die fate 
which finally overtakes him The v. Oman’s 
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need of him to enable her to carry on 
Nature’s most urgent work, does not pre- 
vail against him until his resistance 
gathers her energy to a chmax at which 
she dares to throw away her customary 
exploitations of the conventional affec- 
tionate and dutiful poses, and claim him 
by natural nght for a purpose that far 
transcends their mortal personal pur- 
poses. 

Among the friends to whom I have 
read this play in manuscript are some of 
our own sex who are shocked at the “un- 
scrupulousness,” meamng the utter dis- 
regard of mascuhne fastidiousness, with 
which the woman pursues her purpose. 
It does not occur to them that if women 
were as fastidious as men, morally or 
physically, there would be an end of the 
race Is there an5^hing meaner than to 
throw necessary work upon other people 
and then disparage it as unworthy and in- 
dehcate. We laugh at the haughty Amen- 
can nation because it makes the negro 
clean its boots and then proves the moral 
and physical inferiority of the negro by 
the fact that he is a shoeblack, but we 
ourselves throw the whole drudgery of 
creation on one sex, and then imply tliat 
no female of any womanhness or dehcacy 
would imtiate any effort m that direction 
There are no hmits to male hypocrisy in 
this matter. No doubt there are moments 
when man’s sexual immumties are made 
acutely humihatmg to him. When the 
terrible moment of birth arnves, its 
supreme importance and its superhuman 
effort and penl, in which the father has 
no part, dwarf him into the meanest in- 
sigmficance: he shnks out of the way of 
the humblest petticoat, happy if he be 
poor enough to be pushed out of the 
house to outface his ignominy by drunken 
rejoicings But when the crisis is over 
he takes his revenge, swaggering as the 
breadwinner, and speaking of Woman’s 
“sphere” with condescension, even with 
chivalry, as if the kitchen and the nursery 


were less important than the office in the 
city. When his swagger is exhausted he 
drivels into erotic poetry or sentimental 
uxoriousness, and the Tennysoman Kmjg 
Arthur posing at Guinevere becomes 
Don Quixote grovelling before Dulcmea 
You must admit that here Nature beats 
Comedy out of the field: the wildest 
homimst or femimst farce is insipid after 
the most commonplace “slice of life ” 
The pretence that women do not take 
the imtiative is part of the farce. Why, 
the whole world is strewn with snares, 
traps, gins, and pitfalls for the capture 
of men by women Give women the vote, 
and in five years there will be a crushing 
tax on bachelors. Men, on the other hand, 
attach penalties to marriage, depnvmg 
women of property, of the franchise, of 
the free use of their hmbs, of that ancient 
symbol of immortahty, the nght to make 
oneself at home in the house of God by 
taking off the hat, of everything that he 
can force Woman to dispense with with- 
out compelling himself to dispense witli 
her. All in vain. Woman must marry be- 
cause the race must perish without her 
travail* if the nsk of death and the cer- 
tainty of pain, danger, and unutterable 
discomforts cannot deter her, slavery 
and swaddled ankles will not And yet 
we assume that the force that carnes 
women through all these penis and hard- 
ships, stops abashed before the pnm- 
nesses of our behavior for young ladies 
It is assumed that the woman must wait, 
motionless, until she is wooed Nay, she 
often does wait motionless That is how 
the spider waits for the fly But the 
spider spins her web And if the fly, hke 
my hero, shews a strength that promises 
to extncate him, how swiftly does she 
abandon her pretence of passiveness, 
and openly fling coil after coil about him 
until he IS secured for ever* 

If the really impressive books and 
other art-works of the world were pro- 
duced by ordinary men, they would ex- 
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press more fear of -r omen’s pursuit than 
lo\e of their illusory beauty But orclt- 
nar}' men cannot produce really imprcs- 
sy. c an-T\ orks Those who can are men 
ot genius* that is, men selected by Nature 
to carry on die ttork of building up an 
intellectual consciousness of her own 
instincti\c purpose Accordingly, we 
obscr\c in the man of genius all the un- 
scrupulousncss and all die “self-sacrifice” 
(the tw o things are the same) of Woman 
He tnll risk the stake and die cross, 
starve, when necessary, in a garret all his 
life; study v omen and live on dicir work 
and care as Darn in studied worms and 
lived upon sheep, work his nerves into 
rags n itliout payment, a sublime altruist 
in Jus disregard of Jiimself, an atrocious 
egotist in his disregard of others Here 
Woman meets a purpose as impersonal, 
as irresistible as her own, and the clash 
is sometimes tragic When it is compli- 
cated by the genius being a woman, dien 
the game IS one for a king of cntics your 
George Sand becomes a modier to gam 
experience for the novelist and to de- 
velop her, and gobbles up men of genius, 
Chopins, Mussets, and die like, as mere 
hors d’oeuvres 

I state die extreme case, of course, but 
what is true of die great man who in- 
carnates die philosophic consciousness of 
Life and the woman who incarnates its 
fecundity, is true in some degree of all 
geniuses and all women Hence it is that 
the world’s books get wntten, its pictures 
painted, its statues modelled, its sym- 
phonies composed, by people who are 
free from the otherwise universal dom- 
mion of the tyranny of sex Which leads 
us to the conclusion, astonishing to the 
vulgar, that art, instead of being before 
all things the expression of the normal 
sexual situation, is really the only depart- 
ment in which sex is a superseded and 
secondary power, with its consciousness 
so confused and its purpose so perverted, 
that Its ideas are mere fantasy to common 


men. Whether die artist becomes poet or 
philosopher, moralist or founder of a 
religion, his sexual doctnne is nothing 
but a barren special pleading for pleasure, 
excitement, and knowledge when he is 
young, and for contemplative tranquilhty 
when he is old and satiated Romance 
and Asceticism, Amonsm and Puritanism 
are equally unreal in the great Philistine 
world The world shewn us in books, 
whedier die books be confessed epics 
or professed gospels, or in codes, or 
m political orations, or in philosophic 
systems, is not the mam world at all 
It IS only die self-consciousness of certain 
abnormal people who have the specific 
artistic talent and temperament A serious 
matter diis for you and me, because the 
man whose consciousness does not cor- 
respond to that of the majonty is a mad- 
man, and the old habit of worshipping 
madmen is giving way to the new liabit 
of locking them up And since what we 
call education and culture is for the most 
part nothing but the substitution of read- 
ing for expenence, of literature for life, 
of the obsolete fictitious for the contem- 
porary real, education, as you no doubt 
observed at Oxford, destroys, by sup- 
plantation, every mind that is not strong 
enough to see through the imposture 
and to use the great Masters of Arts as 
what they really are and no more* that is, 
patentees of highly questionable methods 
of dunking, and manufacturers of highly 
questionable, and for the majonty but 
half valid representations of life The 
schoolboy who uses his Homer to throw 
at his fellow’s head makes perhaps the 
safest and most rational use of him and 
I observe with reassurance that you oc- 
casionally do the same, in your pnme, 
with your Anstode 

Fortunately for us, whose mmds have 
been so overwhelmingly sophisticated 
by literature, what produces all these 
treatises and poems and senptures of one 
sort or another is the struggle of Life to 
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become divinely conscious of itself in- 
stead of blindly stumbling hither and 
thither m the hne of least resistance. 
Hence there is a driving towards truth 
in all books on matters where the wnter, 
though exceptionally gifted, is normally 
constituted, and has no private axe to 
grind. Copermcus had no motive for 
misleading his fellow men as to the place 
of the sun in the solar system* he looked 
for It as honestly as a shepherd seeks his 
path in a mist. But Copermcus would not 
have written love stones scientifically. 
When It comes to sex relations, the man 
of gemus does not share the common 
man’s danger of capture, nor the woman 
of gemus the common woman’s over- 
whelming speciahzation And that is why 
our scriptures and otlier art works, when 
they deal with love, turn from honest 
attempts at science in physics to ro- 
mantic nonsense, erotic ecstasy, or the 
stem asceticism of satiety (“the road of 
excess leads to the palace of wisdom” 
said Wilham Blake; for “you never know 
what IS enough unless you know what is 
more than enough”). 

There is a pohtical aspect of this sex 
question which is too big for my comedy, 
and too momentous to be passed over 
without culpable fnvohty. It is impossible 
to demonstrate that the imtiative in sex 
transactions remams with Woman, and 
has been confirmed to her, so far, more 
and more by the suppression of rap- 
me and discouragement of importumty, 
without being driven to very senous re- 
flections on the fact that this initiative is 
pohtically the most important of all the 
imtiatives, because our pohtical expen- 
ment of democracy, the last refuge of 
cheap misgovemment, will rum us if our 
auzens are ill bred. 

When we two were bom, this country 
was still dominated by a selected class 
bred by pohucal marriages. The com- j 
mercial class had not then completed 
the first twentyfive years of its new 


share of political power; and it was it- 
self selected by money quahfication, and 
bred, if not by pohucH marriage, at least 
by a pretty rigorous class marna^ 
Anstocracy and plutocracy still furnish 
the figureheads of pohtics; but they are 
now dependent on the votes of the 
promiscuously bred masses. And this, if 
you please, at the very moment when the 
pohtical problem, having suddenly ceased 
to mean a very hmited and occasional 
interference, mostly by way of pbbmg 
pubhc appointments, in the mismanage- 
ment of a tight but parochial httle island, 
with occasional meamngless prosecution 
of dynastic wars, has become the in- 
dustoal reorgamzation of Britain, the 
constmction of a practically international 
Commonwealth, and the partition of the 
whole of Africa and perhaps the whole 
of Asia by the civilized Powers. Can 
you beheve that the people whose con- 
ceptions of society and conduct, whose 
power of attention and scope of interest, 
are measured by the Bntish theatre as you 
know It today, can either handle this 
colossal task themselves, or understand 
and support the sort of mind and char- 
acter that IS (at least comparatively) 
capable of handlmg it^ For remember: 
what our voters are m the pit and gallery 
they are also in the poUing booth. We 
are all now under what Burke called 
“the hoofs of the swinish multitude” 
Biuke’s language gave great ojffence be- 
cause the imphed exceptions to its um- 
versal application made it a class msult, 
and it certainly was not for the pot to call 
the kettle black The anstocracy he de- 
fended, in spite of the political marnages 
by which it tned to secure breeding for 
Itself, had its mind undertrained by silly 
schoolmasters and governesses, its char- 
acter corrupted by gratuitous luxury, its 
self-respect adulterated to complete spuri- 
ousness by flattery and flunkeyism It is 
no better today and never will be any 
better* our very peasants have something 
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morally J)ardicr in tlieni tJiat culminates 
occasional!}' in a Bunyan, a Burns, or a 
Carlyle But observe, this aristocracy, 
v'jiicli was overpowered from 1832 to 
1 88 5 by the middle class, has come back 
to power by tlie votes of “the swinish 
multitude ” Tom Paine has triumphed 
over Edmund Burke, and tlie swine are 
now courted electors How many of their 
own class liave tliesc electors sent to 
Parliament^ Hardly a dozen out of 670, 
and these only under the persuasion of 
conspicuous personal qualifications and 
popular eloquence The multitude thus 
pronounces judgment on its own units 
It admits Itself unfit to govern, and will 
vote only for a man morphologically and 
genencally transfigured by palatial resi- 
dence and equipage, by transcendent 
tailoring, by tlie glamor of anstocratic 
kinship Well, we two know these trans- 
figured persons, these college passmen, 
these well groomed monocular Algys and 
Bobbies, tliese cricketers to whom age 
bnngs golf instead of ^nsdom, diese 
plutocratic products of “the nail and sars- 
pan business as he got his money by ” 
Do you know whether to laugh or cry 
at the notion that tliey, poor devils! will 
drive a team of continents as they drive 
a four-in-hand, turn a jostling anarchy 
of casual trade and speculation into an 
ordered productivity, and federate our 
colonies into a world-Power of the first 
magnitude^ Give tliese people the most 
perfect political constitution and die 
soundest political program that benevo- 
lent omniscience can devise for diem, 
and they will interpret it into mere 
fashionable folly or canting charity as 
infallibly as a savage converts the philo- 
sophical dieology of a Scotch mission- 
ary into crude African idolatry 

I do not know whether you have any 
illusions left on the subject of education, 
progress, and so forth I have none Any 
pamphleteer can shew die way to better 
dungs, but when there is no will diere is 


no way My nurse was fond of remarking 
that you cannot make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear; and the more I see of die 
efforts of our churches and universities 
and literary sages to raise the mass above 
Its own level, die more convinced I am 
diat my nurse was right. Progress can 
do nodiing but make die most of us all as 
we arc, and that most would clearly not 
be enough even if diose who are already 
raised out of the lowest abysses would 
allow the others a chance The bubble of 
Heredity has been pricked the certainty 
diat acquirements are negligible as ele- 
ments in pracucal heredity has de- 
molished die hopes of die educationists 
as well as the terrors of die degeneracy 
mongers, and we know now diat there 
is no hereditary “governing class” any 
more than a hereditary hooliganism We 
I must cither breed political capacity or be 
ruined by Democracy, which was forced 
on us by die failure of the older alter- 
natives Yet if Despotism failed only for 
want of a capable benevolent despot, 
wliat chance has Democracy, which re- 
quires a whole population of capable 
voters diat is, of political critics who, if 
they cannot govern in person for lack 
of spare energy or specific talent for ad- 
ministration, can at least recognize and 
appreciate capacity and benevolence m 
others, and so govern through capably 
benevolent representatives? Where are 
such voters to be found today^ No- 
where Plutocratic inbreeding has pro- 
duced a weakness of character diat is 
too timid to face die full stringency of 
a thoroughly competitive struggle for 
existence and too lazy and petty to 
organize the commonwealth co-opera- 
tively Being cowards, we defeat natural 
selection under cover of philanthropy 
being sluggards, we neglect artificial 
selection under cover of delicacy and 
morality 

Yet we must get an electorate of 
capable criucs or collapse as Rome and 
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Egypt collapsed. At this moment the 
Roman decadent phase of panem et 
circenses is being inaugurated under our 
eyes. Our newspapers and melodramas 
are blustering about our impenal destiny; 
but our eyes and hearts turn eagerly to 
tile American millionaire. As his hand 
goes down to his pocket, our fingers go 
up to the bnms of our hats by mstmct 
Our ideal prosperity is not the prosperity 
of the industnal north, but the prosperity 
of the Isle of Wight, of Folkestone and 
Ramsgate, of Nice and Monte Carlo. 
That IS the only prosperity you see on 
the stage, where the workers are all foot- 
men, parlourmaids, comic lodging-letters, 
and fashionable professional men, whilst 
tlie heroes and heroines are miraculously 
provided with unhmited dividends and 
eat gratuitously, like the kmghts in Don 
Quixote’s books of chivalry. The city 
papers prate of the competition of Bom- 
bay with Manchester and the like The 
real competition is the competition of 
Regent Street with the Rue de Rivoli, 
of Bnghton and the south coast with 
the Riviera, for the spending money of 
die American Trusts What is all this 
growing love of pageantry, this effusive 
loyalty, diis officious rising and uncover- 
ing at a wave from a flag or a blast from 
a brass band.^ Impenalism^ Not a bit 
of it Obsequiousness, servility, cupidity 
roused by the prevaihng smell of money 
When Mr Carnegie raided his millions 
in Ills pockets all England became one 
rapaaous cnnge. Only, when Rliodes 
(vdio had probably been reading my 
Socialism for ^hllionaircs) left word that 
no idler v as to inhent his estate, die bent 
backs straightened mistrustfully for a 
moment. Could it be that die Diamond 
Iving vas no gentleman after alP Ho-?i- 
c\cr, It was easy to ignore a rich man’s 
solecism The ungentlemanly clause was 
not mentioned again, and the backs soon 1 
bowed diemsclves back into dieir natural 
shape 


But I hear you asking me m alarm 
whether I have actually put all this tub 
thumping into a Don Juan comedy. I 
have not. I have only made my Dpn 
Juan a pohucal pamphleteer, and given 
you his pamphlet in full by way of ap- 
pendix. You will find It at die end of the 
book. I am sorry to say that it is a com- 
mon practice widi romancers to announce 
their hero as a man of extraordinary 
gemus, and then leave his works en- 
tirely to die reader’s imagination, so that 
at the end of the book you wlusper to 
yourself ruefully that but for the author’s 
solemn prehmmary assurance you should 
hardly have given the gendeman credit 
for ordinary good sense You cannot 
accuse me of dus pitiable barrenness, 
this feeble evasion. I not only tell you 
that my hero wrote a revolutiomsts’ 
handbook: I give you the handbook at 
full length for your edification if you 
care to read it. And m that handbook you 
will find the polincs of die sex question 
as I conceive Don Juan’s descendant to 
understand them Not that I disclaim the 
fullest responsibility for lus opimons and 
for those of all my characters, pleasant 
and unpleasant They are all nght from 
then several pomts of view, and their 
points of view are, for the dramatic 
moment, mine also This may puzzle 
the people who believe that there is such 
a dung as an absolutely nght point of 
view, usually their own. It may seem to 
them that nobody v/ho doubts dus can 
be in a state of grace. However that may 
be, it IS certainly true that nobody who 
agrees widi them can possibly be a 
dramaust, or indeed anydung else that 
turns upon a knowledge of manl ind 
Hence it has been pointed out tliat Shake- 
spear had no consaence Neither liavc I, 
m that sense. 

Y'ou ma\, however, remind me that 
dus digression of mine into politics was 
preceded by a \ery con\incing dcnio-i- 
stration that the artist never catclic^ the 
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point of view of the common man on the 
question of sex, because he is not in the 
same predicament I first prove that any- 
thing I wnte on the relation of the sexes 
is sure to be misleading, and then I pro- 
ceed to write a Don Juan play. Well, if 
you insist on asking me why I behave 
in this absurd way, I can only reply that 
you asked me to, and that in any case my 
treatment of the subject may be valid for 
the artist, amusing to the amateur, and 
at least intelligible and therefore possibly 
suggestive to the Philistine Every man 
who records Ins illusions is providing 
data for the genuinely scientific psycho- 
logy which the world still waits for I 
plank down my view of die existing re- 
lations of men to women in the most 
highly civili/ed society for what it is 
worth It IS a view like any other view 
and no more, neither true nor false, but, 

I hope, a way of looking at the subject 
which throws into the familiar order of 
cause and effect a sufficient body of fact 
and experience to be interesting to you, 
if not to the playgoing public of London 
I have certainly shewn litde considera- 
tion for that public in this enterprise, 
but I know that it has the friendliest dis- 
position towards you and me as far as 
It has any consciousness of our existence, 
and quite understands that what I write 
for you must pass at a considerable height 
over Its simple romantic head It will 
fake my books as read and my genius for 
granted, trusting me to put forth v'ork 
of such quality as shall bear out its ver- 
dict So we may disport ourselves on 
our own plane to the top of our bent, 
and if any gentleman points out that 
neither this epistle dedicatory nor the 
dream of Don Juan in the third act of the 
ensuing comedy is suitable for immedi- 
ate production at a popular theatre vc 
need not contradict him Napoleon pro- 
vided Talma with a pit of kings, vatli 
what effect on Talma’s acting is not re- 
corded As for me, vlnt 1 hn\e alvajs , 
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wanted is a pit of philosophers, and this 
IS a play for such a pit 

I should make formal acknowledg- 
ment to the authors whom I have pillaged 
m the following pages if I could recol- 
lect them all. The theft of tlie bngand- 
poetaster from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
IS deliberate, and tlie metamorphosis of 
Leporello into Enry Straker, motor en- 
gineer and New Man, is an intenuonal 
dramatic sketch of the contemporary 
embryo of Mr H G Wells’s anticipation 
of tlie efficient engineering class which 
will, he hopes, finally sweep die jabberers 
out of the way of civilization Mr Barrie 
has also, whilst I am correcting my proofs, 
delighted London widi a servant vho 
knows more than his masters Tlie con- 
ception of Mendoza Limited I trace back 
to a certain West Indian colonial secre- 
tary, who, at a penod when he and I and 
Mr Sidney Webb were sowing our politi- 
cal wild oats as a sort of Fabian riircc 
Musketeers, widiout any prevision of the 
surpnsmg respectability of the crop that 
followed, recommended Webb, the en- 
cyclopedic and incxhausiible, to form 
himself into a company for the benefit of 
die shareholders Octavius I take o\cr 
unaltered from Mozart, and I hereby 
authorize any actor who impersonates 
liim, to sing "Dalla sua pace” (if he can) 
at any convenient moment dunng the 
representation Ann was suggested to me 
by the fifteenth century Dutch moral- 
ity called E\crjmian, whicli Mr M'lilnm 
Pool has lately resuscitated so tnuniph- 
anlly I trust he vill vorl that \L!n 
further, and recognize that Llizabtdnn 
Renascence fustian is no more bt irab’e 
after medieval pocs\ thm Senbe .>licr 
Ibsen As I sit vntching E\crMn'o at 
the Charterhou'^e, I ‘^iid to nn 'It M In 
not E\erv>'omin^ \nn vi fii'‘ rs ”1' 
c\cry vonnn is not Ana, but Ann i« 

El erw'- oimri 

Tint tilt audio- of Est"<nm ' ro 
mere artist, b it n '’rin^-ph’’ ’ '’p’ % 
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and diat the artist-philosophers are die 
only sort of artists I take quite seriously, 
mil be no news to you Even Plato and 
Boswell, as the dramatists who mvented 
Socrates and Dr Johnson, impress me 
more deeply than the romantic play- 
wrights. Ever since, as a boy, I first 
breathed the air of the transcendental 
regions at a performance of Mozart’s 
Zauberflote, I have been proof against 
the garish splendors and alcohohc ex- 
atements of the ordinary stage com- 
bmations of Tappertitian romance mth 
the police mtelhgence. Bunyan, Blake, 
Hogaith^-^d^llmhef' (these four apart 
and above all the Enghsh classics), 
Goethe, Shelley, Schopenhauer, Wagner, 
Ibsen, Moms, Tolsto}'-, and Nietzsche 
are among die writers whose pecuhar 
sense of the world I recognize as more or 
less akm to my ovm. Mark the word 
pecuhar I read Dickens and Shakespear 
mthout shame or sunt; but their preg- 
nant observations and demonstrations of 
hfe are not co-ordmated into any philo- 
sophy or rehgion; on the contrary, 
Dickens’s sentimental assumptions are 
violendy contradicted by his observa- 
tions; and Shakespear’s pessimism is only 
his wounded humamty. Both have the 
specific gemus of the ficuomst and the 
common sympathies of human feehng 
and thought m pre-eminent degree. 
They are often saner and shrewder than 
the philosophers just as Sanclio Panza 
v^s often saner and shrewder than Don 
Quixote. They clear av'ay vast masses 
of oppressive gravity by their sense of 
the ridiculous, which is at bottom a com- 
bination of sound moral judgment vith 
hghthearted good humor. But they are 
concerned with the diversities of the 
world instead of vnth its umties: they are 
so irrehgious that they exploit popular 
rehgion for professional purposes with- 
out dehcacy or scruple (for example, 
Sydney Carton and the ghost m Hamlet 1) : 
tliey are anarchical, and cannot balance 


their exposures of Angelo and Dogberr}^, 
Sir Leicester Dedlock and Mr Tite 
Barnacle, vath any portrait of a prophet 
or a worthy leader: they have no con- 
structive ideas: they regard those who 
have them as dangerous fenatics* in all 
their fictions there is no leading thought 
or mspiration for which any man could 
concei\^ly nsk the spoihng of his hat 
m a shower, much less his hfe Both are 
alike forced to borrow motives for the 
more strenuous actions of their person- 
ages from the common stockpot of melo- 
dramatic plots, so that Hamlet has to be 
stimulated by the prejudices of a pohce- 
man and Macbeth by the cupidities of a 
bushranger. Dickens, vnthout the excuse 
of havmg to manufacture motives for 
Hamlets and Macbeths, superfluously 
I punts lus crew dovm the stream of his 
monthly parts by mechanical dewces 
which I leave you to descnbe, my ovm 
memory being qmte baffled by the 
simplest question as to hlonks m Ohver 
Tvist, or the long lost parentage of 
Smike, or the relations between the 
Domt and Clennam famihes so m- 
opportunely discovered by Monsieur 
Rjgaud Blandois The truth is, the world 
was to Shakespear a great "stage of fools” 
on which he v'as utterly bevildered He 
could see no sort of sense m hvmg at all, 
and Dickens saved himself from the 
despair of the dream m The Chimes by 
taking the world for granted and busy- 
mg himself with its details Neither of 
them could do anythmg vath a serious 
positive character: they could place a 
human figure before you mth perfect 
vensimihtude; but when the moment 
came for making it live and move, they 
found, unless it made them laugh, that 
tliey had a puppet on their hands, and 
had to invent some arnfiaal external 
stimulus to make it work. This is what 
is the matter mth Hamlet all through: 
he has no mil except m his bursts of 
temper. Foohsh Bardolaters make a virtue 
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ol tliK after tliLir fa,s!iion ilic) declare 
that titc p!i_\ lb the tragod\ of irrc'^olu- 
iion, hut all Sinkespeir's projections of 
the di.epc<^t hunnnitj he knew ha\e tlie 
"iinic defect their characters and manners 
are lifelike but their actions are forced 
on them from wailiout, and the external 
force 13 grotesquely inappropriate ex- 
cept when It IS quite coincntional, as 
in the case of Henrx V Falstaff is more 
\i\id than an} of these serious reflective 
clnncters, because he is self-acting liis 
motnc'. arc liis own appetites and in- 
stincts and humors Richard Ilf, too, 
is deligiitful as the whimsical comedian 
who stops a funeral to make lose to the 
corpse’s son’s widow, but when, in the 
next act, he is replaced by a stage villain 
who smothers babies and offs w'ltli 
people’s heads, we arc rc\oltcd at the 
imposture and repudiate the diangeling 
raulconbridgc, Conolanus, Leontes arc 
admirable descriptions of instinctive tem- 
peraments indeed the play of Conolanus 
IS the greatest of Shakespear’s comedies, 
but description is not philosophy, and 
comedy neither compromises the author 
nor reveals him He must be judged by 
tliosc characters into wdiicli lie puts w'liat 
heknov sof himself, liisHamlcts and Mac- 
beths and Lears and Prosperos If these 
characters arc agonizing in a void about 
factitious melodramatic murders and re- 
\cngcs and die like, w'liilst die comic 
cliaractcrs walk with dieir feet on solid 
ground, vivid and amusing, you know 
that the audior has much to shew and 
nodiing to teach The comparison be- 
tween Falstaff and Prospero is like the 
comparison between Micawber and David 
Copperfield At the end of the book 
you know Micawber, whereas you only 
know what lias happened to David, and 
are not interested enough in him to 
wonder what his politics or religion 
might be if anything so stupendous as a 
religious or political idea, or a general 
idea of any sort, were to occur to him 


He IS tolerable as a child, but he never 
becomes a man, and might be left out 
of his owm biography altogedier but for 
Ills usefulness as a stage confidant, a 
Horatio or “Charles his friend”- what 
they call on the stage a feeder 

Now' you cannot say this of the works 
of die artist-philosophers You cannot 
say It, for instance, of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress Put your Shakespearian hero 
and cow'ard, Henry V and Pistol or 
Parolles, beside Mr Valiant and Mr 
Fearing, and you have a sudden revela- 
tion of the abyss that lies between the 
fashionable audior wdio could sec nothing 
in the world but personal aims and the 
tragedy of dicir disappointment or the 
comedy of their incongruity, and the 
field preacher w'ho achieved virtue and 
courage by identifying himself with the 
purpose of the W'orld as he understood 
it The contrast is enormous Runyan’s 
cow'ard sUrs your blood more dian 
Shakespear’s hero, who actually leaves 
you cold and secretly hosole You sud- 
denly see that Sliakespear, widt all his 
flashes and divinations, never understood 
virtue and courage, never conceived how 
any man who was not a fool could, like 
Runyan’s hero, look back from the 
brink of the river of death over tlie stnfe 
and labor of his pilgnmage, and say “yet 
do I not repent me”, or, with the pa- 
nache of a millionaire, bequeath “my 
sword to him tliat shall succeed me in my 
pilgrimage, and my courage and skill 
to him tliat can get it ” This is the true 
joy in life, the being used for a purpose 
recognized by yourself as a mighty one, 
the being thoroughly worn out before 
you are thrown on the scrap heap, the 
being a force of Nature instead of a 
feverish selfish httle clod of ailments and 
grievances complaining that the world 
will not devote itself to making you 
happy And also the only real tragedy 
in life IS the being used by personally 
rmnded men for purposes which you 
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recognize to be base All the rest is 
at worst mere misfortune or mortality, 
this alone is misery, slavery, hell on 
earth; and the revolt against it is the 
only force that offers a man’s work to the 
poor artist, whom our personally minded 
nch people would so willingly employ 
as pandar, buffoon, beauty monger, senti- 
mentalizer, and the like. 

It may seem a long step from Bunyan 
to Nietzsche, but the difference between 
their conclusions is merely formal. Bun- 
yan’s perception that righteousness is 
filthy rags, his scorn for Mr Legality in 
the village of Morality, his defiance of the 
Church as the supplanter of rehgion, his 
msistence on courage as the virtue of 
virtues, his estimate of the career of the 
conventionally respectable and sensible 
Worldly Wiseman as no better at bottom 
than the hfe and death of Mr Badman* 
all tlus, expressed by Bunyan m the 
terms of a tinker’s theology, is what 
Nietzsche has expressed m terms of post- 
Darwin, post-Schopenhauer philosophy, 
Wagner in terras of polytheistic mytho- 
logy; and Ibsen in terras of mid-XIX 
century Parisian dramaturgy. Nothing is 
new in these matters except their novel- 
ties; for instance, it is a novelty to call 
Justification by Faith “Wille,” and 
Justification by Works “Vorstellung.” 
The sole use of the novelty is that you 
and I buy and read Schopenhauer’s 
treatise on Will and Representation when 
we should not dream of buying a set 
of sermons on Faith versus Works. At 
bottom the controversy is the same, and 
the dramatic results are the same. Bun- j 


yan makes no attempt to present his 
.Pilgnms as^l^pr^- dl^Je ^ better con- 

world instead of with its ’ 

so irrehgious that they e’ Mr Embezzer, 

religion for professional 
out delicacy or scruple ^ i 
Sydney Carton and the ghc Blackmailer, Mr 
^Njey are anarchical, and Agitator, 
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Progress without finding a word said 
against them, whereas the respectable 
people who snub them and put them in 
prison, such as Mr W. W. himself an^ 
his young fnend Civility, Formalist and 
Hypocnsy, Wildhead, Inconsiderate, and 
Pragmatick (who were clearly young 
umversity men of good family and high 
feeding), that brisk lad Ignorance, Talka- 
tive, By-ends of Fairspeech and bs 
mother-in-law Lady Feigning, and other 
reputable gentlemen and citizens, catch 
it very severely. Even Little Faith, 
tliough he gets to heaven at last, is given 
to understand that it served him tight 
to be mobbed by the brothers Faint 
Heart, Mistrust, and Gmlt, all three re- 
cograzed members of respectable soaety 
and veritable pillars of the law. The 
whole allegory is a consistent attack on 
morality and respectabihty, without a 
word that one can remember against vice 
and crime Exacdy what is complained 
of in Nietzsche and Ibsen, is it not-^ And 
also exactly what would be complained 
of in all the hterature which is great 
enough and old enough to have attained 
canoracal rank, officially or unofficially, 
were it not that books are admitted to 
the canon by a compact which confesses 
their greatness in consideration of abro- 
gating their meamng; so that the rever- 
end rector can agree with the prophet 
Micah as to his inspired style without 
being committed to any coraphcity in 
Micah’s furiously Radical opimons Why, 
even I, as I force myself, pen in hand, 
into recognition and cmlity, find all the 
force of my onslaught destroyed by a 
simple pohcy of non-resistance. In vain 
do I redouble the violence of the language 
in which I proclaim my heterodoxies. I 
rail at the theistic creduhty of Voltaire, 
the amoristic superstition of Shelley, me 
revival of tribal soothsaying and ido a 
trous ntes which Huxley called Scien^ 
and mistook for an advance on ^ 
Pentateuch, no less than at the we ter 
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of ecclesiastical and professional humbug 
which saves the face of the stupid system 
of violence and robbery which we call 
^aw and Industry. Even atheists re- 
proach me with mfidehty and anarchists 
with mhilism because I cannot endure 
their moral tirades And yet, instead of ex- 
claiming “Send this inconcavable Satamst 
to the stake,” the respectable newspapers 
pith me by announcing “another book 
by this brilliant and thoughtful wnter.” 
And the ordmary atizen, knowing that 
an author who is well spoken of by a 
respectable newspaper must be all nght, 
reads me, as he reads Micah, with un- 
disturbed edification from his own point 
of view. It IS narrated that in the eighteen- 
seventies an old lady, a very devout 
Methodist, moved from Colchester to a 
house in the neighborhood of the City 
Road, in London, where, mistaking the 
Hall of Saence for a chapel, she sat at 
the feet of Charles Bradlaugh for many 
years, entranced by his eloquence, with- 
out questioning his orthodoxy or moult- 
ing a feather of her faith I fear I shall be 
defrauded of my just martyrdom in the 
same way 

However, I am digressing, as a man 
with a gnevance always does And after 
all, the main thing in determming the 
artistic quality of a book is not the 
opinions It propagates, but the fact that 
the writer has opinions The old lady 
from Colchester was nght to sun her 
simple soul in the energetic radiance of 
Bradlaugh’s genmne beliefs and disbeliefs 
rather than m the chill of such mere paint- 
ing of light and heat as elocution and 
convention can achieve My contempt for 
belles lettres^ and for amateurs who be- 
come the heroes of the fanciers of hterary 
virtuosity, is not founded on any illusion 
of mine as to the permanence of those 
forms of thought (call them opinions) by 
which I strive to commumcate my bent 
to my fellows To younger men they are 
already outmoded, for though they have 
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no more lost their logic than an eighteenth 
century pastel has lost its drawing or its 
color, yet, hke the pastel, they grow in- 
definably shabby, and will grow shabbier 
until they cease to count at all, when my 
books will either pensh, or, if the world is 
still poor enough to want them, will have 
to stand, with Bunyan’s, by quite amor- 
phous mahties of temper and energy 
With tms conviction I cannot be a 
belletnst No doubt I must recognize, 
as even the Anaent Manner did, that I 
I must tell my story entertamingly if I am 
to hold the wedding guest spellbound 
in spite of the siren sounds of the loud 
bassoon But “for art’s sake” alone I 
would not face the toil of wnting a single 
sentence I know that there are men who, 
having nothmg to say and nothing to 
wnte, are nevertheless so in love with 
oratory and with hterature that tliey 
delight in repeating as much as they can 
understand of what others have said 
or wntten aforetime I know that the 
leisurely tncks which their want of con- 
viction leaves them free to play with 
the diluted and misapprehended message 
supply them with a pleasant parlor game 
which they call style I can pity their 
dotage and even sympathize with their 
fancy But a true onginal style is never 
achieved for its own sake a man may 
pay from a shilhng to a guinea, accord- 
ing to his means, to see, hear, or read 
another man’s act of genius, but he will 
not pay with his whole hfe and soul to 
become a mere virtuoso in literature, ex- 
hibiting an accomplishment which will 
not even make money for him, like fiddle 
playing Efiectiveness of asseruon is the 
alpha and omega of style He who has 
nothing to assert has no style and can 
have none he who has sometliing to 
assert will go as far in power of style as 
Its momentousness and his conviction 
will carry him Disprove his assertion 
after it is made, yet its style remains 
Darwm has no more destroyed the style 
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of Job nor of Handel than I^Iartin Luther 
destroyed the st5de of Giotto All the 
assertions get disproved sooner or later; 
and so ve find the vorld full of ma^fi- 
cent debns of artistic fossils, vnth the 
matter-of-fact credibiht}’- gone clean out 
of them, but the form still splendid. And 
that IS why the old masters play the 
deuce with our mere susceptibles Your 
Ro}^ Academician thinks he can get tlie 
style of Giotto vnthout Giotto’s behefs, 
and correct his perspective mto the 
bargam Your man of letters thinks he 
can get Bun5^’s or Shakespear’s style 
without Bun^^’s comnction or Shake- 
spear's apprehension, espeaally if he 
takes care not to spht his mfimtives And 
so vnth your Doctors of J^Iusic, who, 
with their collections of discords duly 
prepared and resolved or retarded or 
antiapated m the manner of the great 
composers, think they can learn the art 
of Palestrina from Cherubim’s treatise. 
All this academic art is far worse than 
the trade m sham antique frirmture; for 
the man who sells me an oaken chest 
which he swears made m the XJII 
century, though as a matter of fact he 
made it himself only yesterday, at least 
does not pretend that there are any 
modem ideas m it; whereas your aca- 
demic copier of fossils offers them to you 
as the latest outpourmg of the human 
spirit, and, worst of all, kidnaps young 
people as pupils and persuades them 
that his limitations are rules, his ob- 
sem'nnces dexterities, his timidities good 
taste, and his emptinesses punties And 
when he declares that art should not 
be didactic, all the people who have 
nothing to teach and aU the people 
who dont want to leam agree with him 
emphatically. 

I pnde m}'self on not being one of 
these susceptibles. If you study the elec- 
tive hght with which I supply you m 
t Bumbledoman pubhc capacity of 
tf Ae o\er which you make merrj’' from 


time to time, you will find that your 
house contams a great quantity of 
highly susceptible copper wire w^hich 
gorges itself with electnaty and giv^ 
you no hght whatever. But here and 
there occurs a scrap of mtensely msus- 
ceptible, mtensely resistant material; and 
that stubborn scrap grapples wnth the 
current and wdl not let it through until it 
has made itself useful to you as those two 
Mtal quahties of hterature, hght and heat. 
Now if I am to be no mere copper wore 
amateur but a lummous author, I must 
also be a most mtensel3''refructorypersoii, 
hable to go out and to go WTong at in- 
convement moments, and with mcendiar}’' 
possibihties. These are the faults of my 
quahties, and I assure you that I some- 
times dishke m}’self so much that when 
some irritable rewewer chances at that 
moment to pitch mto me with zest, I feel 
unspeakably reheved and obhged But 
I never dream of reforming, knowmg 
that I must take myself as I am and get 
what work I can out of mpelf. All this 
you vill understand; for there is com- 
mumty of matenal between us: we are 
both cntics of hfe as well as of art; and 
^mu have perhaps said to yourself when 
I have passed your windows “There, but 
for the grace of God, go I.” An awdiil 
and chastenmg reflection, which shall be 
the closmg cadence of this immoderately 
long letter from yours faithfully, 

G. Bernard Shaw. 

"Woking, 1903 

P.S . — Amid unprecedented cntical 
cerebration over this book of ours — alas ^ 
that ^mur own voice should be dedicated 
to silence • — find m}'self warned to pre- 
pare a new edition. I take the oppor- 
tunity to correct a shp or two. You may 
have noticed (nobody else has, by die 
way) that I fitted you with a quotation 
from Othello, and dien unconsaously 
referred it to A Wmter’s Tale I correct 
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this regret, for half its appropnate- 
ness goes tnth Flonzel and Perdita still, 
one must not tnfle with Shakespear, so 
J Im e given Desdemona back her pro- 
perty. 

On the ’ll hole, tlie book has done very 
veil Tlie strong critics are impressed, 
the veak intimidated, the connoisseurs 
tickled by my literary bravura (put m to 
please you)* tlie humonsts alone, oddly 
enough, sermonize me, scared out of tlieir 
profession into tlie quaintest tumults of 
conscience Not all my reviewers have 
understood me like Englishmen in 
France, confidently uttenng tlieir own 
island diphthongs as good French vowels, 
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many of them offer, as samples of the 
Shavian philosophy, tlie hkest article 
from their own stock Others are the 
victims of association of ideas they call 
me Pessimist because my remarks wound 
tlieir self-complacency, and Renegade be- 
cause I would have my mob all Csesars 
instead of Toms, Dicks, and Harrys 
Worst of all, I have been accused of 
preaching a Final Ethical Superman no 
otlier, in fact, than our old fnend the 
Just Man made Perfect* This misunder- 
standing IS so galling that I lay down my 
pen without another word lest I should 
be tempted to make the postsenpt longer 
even than the letter 


THE REVOLUTIONIST’S HANDBOOK 


"No one can contemplate the present 
condition of the masses of the people 
without desiring something like a revolu- 
tion for tlie better" Str Robert Giffen, 
Essays in Finance, vol 11 p 393. 

FOREWORD 

A REVOLUTIONIST IS one who desires to 
discard the existing social order and try 
another 

The Constitution of England is revolu- 
tionary. To a Russian or Aoiglo-Indian 
bureaucrat, a general election is as much 
a revolution as a referendum or plebis- 
cite in which the people fight instead 
of voting The French Revolution over- 
threw one set of rulers and substituted 
another with different interests and 
different views. That is what a general 
election enables the people to do in 
England every seven years if they choose 
Revolution is therefore a national insti- 
tution m England, and its advocacy by 
an Englishman needs no apology 

Every man is a revolutionist concern- 
ing the thing he understands For ex- 
ample, every person who has mastered 
a profession is a sceptic concermng it, 


and consequently a revolutionist 

Every genuine religious person is a 
heretic and therefore a revolutionist 
All who achieve real distinction in hfe 
begin as revolutionists The most dis- 
tinguished persons become more revolu- 
tionary as diey grow older, though they 
are commonly supposed to become more 
conservative owing to their loss of faith 
in conventional methods of reform 
Any person under the age of thirty, 
who, having any knowledge of the exist- 
ing social order, is not a revolutionist, is 
an infenor. 

AND YET 

Revolutions have never lightened the 
burden of tyranny they have only 
shifted It to another shoulder 

John Tanner 

I 

ON GOOD BREEDING 

If there were no God, said the eighteenth 
century Deist, it would be necessary to 
invent Him Now this XVIH century god 
was deus ex machtna, the god who helped 
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those Trho could not help tliemseK’eSj the 
god of the laz}' and incapable. The nine- 
teenth centnrj* deaded that there is in- 
deed no such god; and now Alan must 
take m hand all the work that he used to 
shirk 'v.itb an idle prayer. He must, in 
effect, change himself mto the pohacal 
ProHdence which he formerly concei^'ed 
as god; and such change is not onlv 
possible, but the onl}- sort of change that 
is real. The mere transfiguration of m- 
sQtutions, as ffom mihtary and pnesdy 
dominance to commercial and scientific 
dominance, Horn commeraal dominance 
to proletanan democracy', from slaver}* 
to serfdom, from serfdom to capitahsm, 
from monarchy to repubhcanism, from 
poh'theism to monotheism, from mono- 
theism to atheism, from atheism to pan- 
theistic humanitarianism, from general 
diiteracy to general hterac}*, from ro- 
mance to reahsm, ffom reahsm to m} 3 a- 
cism, ffom metaphysics to ph}-sics, are 
all but changes from Tweedledum to 
Tweedledee: fhs ca change^ plus c'est la i 
TTieme chose. But the changes ffom the ' 
crab apple to the pippin, firom the wolf 
and fox to the house doe, ffom the ] 
chax2:er of Henrv V to the brewer's i 
draught horse and the racehorse, are real; ' 

w ^ I 

for here klan has played the god, sub- 
duing iVature to his intention, and en- ! 
nobling or debasing Life for a set pur- 
pose. And what can be done vith a wolf 
can be done with a man. If such monsters 
as the tramp and the gentleman can 


same question: what kind of person is 
this Superman to be^ You ask, not for a 
super-apple, but for an eatable apple; 
not for a suner-horse, but for a horse of 
greater draught or veloan*. Xeither is it 
of any use to ask for a Superman: you 
must furnish a specification of the sort 
j of man you want. Unfortunately you do 
1 not know what sort of man you want 
I Some sort of goodlooking philosopher- 
' athlete, with a handsome healthy woman 

f ^ 

I for his mate, perhaps. 

! ^^ague as this is, it is a great advance 
on the popular demand for a perfect 
gentleman and a perfect lady. Anff after 
ail, no market demand in the world takes 
the form of exact technical specification 
of the article required. Excellent poultn* 
and potatoes are produced to satisf}' the 
demand of housevdv'es who do not 
know the technical differences between 
a tuber and a chicken. They will tell you 
that the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating; and they are right The nroof of 
the Superman will be in the h'ving; and 
we shall find out how to produce h'm bv 
the old method of trial and error, and nor 
by waiting for a completely comincmg 
prescription of liis ingreufents. 

Certain common and cbwous mistakes 
may be ruled out firom the beginning. 
For example, we agree that we want 
superior mind: but we need not fail into 
tbe fcofitali club folly of counting on this 
as a prcDUCt oi superior nonv. Yet n i e 
recod so fkr as to conclude that sunerror 



we not hope for as a main product of his 
universal aspiration,^ 

This is no new conclusion. The de- 
spair of institutions, and the mexorable 
“ve must be bom again.” with Mrs 
Poyser's stmulation, "and bom dinerent. 
recurs in e^'ery generauon. The cry 
for the Superman did not he^ with 
Xietzsche. nor will it end with his vogue. 
But it has alwars hesn silenced bv me 


nU nces. 


mind consists in heirn 
ethical classmcanons of virtues i 
in shorn of convenucnal mo: 
shall fall our of me mwngnan of the rent- 
ball club into me mre or me t>unca_ 
ScitcoL If ~e must cbci 


tee of athletes and a race o. 





let us have d 


le athlf 


L- C-- 


and YIilo Caiim and Rcuespic— t- 

for; S a— s on is no more a Supj 
Calwn. TThat rhsn are ro dor 
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PROPERTY AND MARRIAGE 

Let US hurry over the obstacles set up 
by property and marriage Revolution- 
ists make too much of them No doubt 
It IS easy to demonstrate that property 
will destroy society unless society de- 
stroys It No doubt, also, property has 
hitherto held its own and destroyed all 
the empires But that was because the 
superficial objection to it (that it dis- 
tributes social wealth and the soaal labor 
burden in a grotesquely ineqmtable 
manner) did not threaten the existence of 
the race, but only the individual happi- 
ness of Its units, and finally the main- 
tenance of some irrelevant pohtical form 
or other, such as a nation, an empire, or 
the hke Now as happmess never matters 
to Nature, as she neither recognizes flags 
and frontiers nor cares a straw whether 
the economic system adopted by a 
society IS feudal, capitahstic, or collec- 
tivist, provided it keeps the race afoot 
(the hive and the anthill being as accept- 
able to her as Utopia), the demonstra- 
tions of Sociahsts, though irrefutable, 
will never make any senous impression 
on property The knell of that over- 
rated institution will not sound until it 
IS felt to conflict with some more vital 
matter than mere personal inequities m 
industnal economy No such conflict 
was perceived whilst society had not 
yet grown beyond national commumties 
too small and simple to overtax Man’s 
limited pohtical capacity disastrously 
But we have now reached the stage of 
mtemauonal orgamzation Man’s political 
capacity and magnammity are clearly 
beaten by the vastness and complexity of 
the problems forced on him And it is at 
this anxious moment that he finds, when 
he looks upward for a mightier mind to 
help him, that the heavens are empty 
He will presently see that his discarded 
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formula that Man is the Temple of the 
Holy Ghost happens to be precisely true, 
and that it is only through his own brain 
and hand that this Holy Ghost, formally 
the most nebulous person m the Tnmty, 
and now become its sole survivor as it 
has always been its real Umty, can help 
him m any way And so, if the Superman 
is to come, he must be bom of Woman 
by Man’s intentional and well-considered 
contnvance Conviction of this will 
smash everything that opposes it Even 
Property and Marnage, which laugh at 
the laborer’s petty complaint that he is 
defrauded of “surplus value,” and at the 
domestic misenes of the slaves of the 
weddmg nng, will themselves be laughed 
aside as the lightest of tnfles if they cross 
this conception when it becomes a fully 
realized vital purpose of the race 
j That they must cross it becomes ob- 
, vious the moment we acknowledge the 
futility of breeding men for special 
quahties as we breed cocks for game, 
greyhounds for speed, or sheep for 
mutton What is really important in Man 
IS the part of him that we do not yet 
understand Of much of it we are not 
even consaous, just as we are not nor- 
mally consaous of keeping up our circu- 
lation by our heart-pump, though if we 
neglect it we die We are therefore driven 
to the conclusion that when we have 
earned selection as far as we can by re- 
jecting from the hst of ehgible parents 
all persons who are uninteresting, un- 
promising, or blemished without any 
set-off, we shall sail have to trust to the 
guidance of fancy {alias Voice of Nature), 
both in the breeders and the parents, for 
that supenonty in the unconsaous self 
which will be the true charactenstic of 
the Superman 

At dus point we perceive tlie import- 
ance of giving fancy tlie widest possible 
field To cut humamty up into small 
cliques, and effectively hmit tlie selection 
of the individual to his own clique, is to 

G 2 
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postpone tlie Superman for eons, if not 
for ever. Not only sRould every person 
be nourished and trained as a possible 
parent, but there should be no possibiht}' 
of such an obstacle to natural selection as 
the objection of a countess to a na^-^n,- 
or of a duke to a charTcoman Equaht}' is 
essential to good breedmg; and equaht}*, 
as all economists knoTc, is mcompauble 
Trith propert}*. 

Besides, equalit}* is an essential con- 
dition of bad breedmg; also: and bad 
breedmg is mdispensable to the rreedmg 
out of the human race When the con- 
ception of heredit}* took hold of the 
scientific imagination m the middle of 
last centUT}-, its devotees announced that 
it vras a crime to marr}* the lunauc to the 
lunatic or the consumptive to the con- 
sumptive, But pray are vre to tr}* to 
correct our diseased stocks by infecting ' 
our healthy stocks vrith them" Clearly 
the attraction vchich disease has for dis- . 
eased people is beneficial to the race- f 
If tvro really unhealthy people get 
married, thev vrilL as hkeiv as not. have ' 
a sreat number of children vrho v.iil all 
die before thev reach matunt}*. This is a 
far more satisfactorv arrang:ement than 
the trasedv of a union betveea a healthv 
and an 'onhealthy person. Though more 
costly than sterilization of the unhealthy, 
it has the enormous advantage that in the 
event of our noaons of health and un- ' 
health being erroneous (vhich to some 
extent they most certainiy are), the error 
vrill be corrected by experience instead 
of confirmed by evasion. 

One fact must be feced resolutely, in 
spite of the shrieks of the romantic. 
There is no evidence that the best citizens 
are the ofepnng of congenial marriages, 
or that a confiict of temperament is not 
a highlv important part of vrhat breeders 
call crossins. On the contrarv. it is ouite 
suScientiv probable that good results 
mav be obtained &om parents mho 
vTOuld be extremelv unsuitable com- 


; panions and partners, to make it certam 
j that the expieriment of matmg them vnll 
! sooner or later be tried purposelv almost 
i as often as it is nom tried accidentallv. 
j But mating such couples must clearlv 
1 not mvolve marr}*mg them. In conjuga- 
i tion tv.o complementar}- persons mav 
I supply one another’s defiaenaes: in the 
; domestic partnership of marriage thev 
I only feel them and sufier jftom them 
1 Thus the son of a robust, cheerfol, 
eupeptic British coimtry squire, vrith 
the tastes and range of his class, and of a 
; clever, imagmauve, intellectual, highly 
I amhzed Jemess, might he very superior 
j to both his parents: but it is not likely 
that the Jemess mould find the sciuire an 
1 interesting compamon, or his habits, his 
ftiends, his place and mode of life con- 
genial to her. Therefore marriage, mhilst 
It IS made an indispensable condition of 
mating, t*i 11 delav the advent of the 
Superman as eSectually as Proper!}*, and 
vnil be modified by the impulse tomards 
him just as efiecrually. 

The practical abrogation of Property* 
and Marriage as they exist at present mill 
occur mithout being much noticed. To 
the mass of men. the intellisent abolition 
of properrv mould mean nothing except 
an increase in the quantit}* of food, 
clothing, housing, and comfort at their 
pei^onal disposal, as mell as a greater con- 
trol over their time and circomstances 
A erv fern persons nom maXe any distinc- 
tion betmeen ^rirruallv complete property 
and properrv held on such highly de- 
%'eioDed pubhc conditions as to place its 
income on the same footing as that or a 
propertviess clergvman. o£cer. or dmi 
servant- A landed propnetor may snll 
drive men and momea oft his land, de- 
moLsh their dmelLngs. and renlace them 
mith sheep or deer: and in the un- 
regulated trades the private tracer may 
stiii STrunge on the regulated trades and 
sacrifice the hie and healtn of the natioa 
as lam lesslv as the Manchester cotton 
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gation from it were conceded to him. 
For if people could form domestic com- 
pamonships on no easier terms than these, 
they would still marry. The Roman 
Cadiohc, forbidden by his Church to 
avail himself of tlie divorce laws, marries 
as freely as tlie South Dakotan Presby- 
terians who can change partners with a 
facility that scandalizes the old world, 
and were his Church to dare a further 
step towards Christiamty and enjoin 
cehbacy on its laity as well as on its 
clergy, marriages would still be con- 
tracted for the sake of domesticity by 
perfectly obedient sons and daughters of 
tlie Church. One need not further pursue 
tliese hypotheses; they are only suggested 
here to help the reader to analyse mam- 
age into Its two functions of regulating 
conjugation and supplying a form of 
domesticity. These two Rmctions are 
quite separable, and domesticity is the 
only one of the two which is essential 
t3— ©astence-^of mamage, because 
conjugation withouT~ 3 omesticity is not 
marriage at all, whereas domestiaty with- 
out conjugation is still mamage* in fact 
It is necessanly tlie actual condition of 
all fertile mamages dimng a great part 
of their duration, and of some mamages 
dming the whole of it. 

Taking it, dien, that Property and 
Mamage, by destroying Equality and 
tlius hampering sexual selection with 
irrelevant conditions, are hostile to the 
evolution of the Superman, it is easy to 
understand why the only generally known 
modern experiment in breeding the 
human race took place in a community 
which discarded both institutions. 

in 

THE PERFECTIONIST EXPERIMENT AT 
ONEIDA GREEK 

In 1848 die Oneida Commumty was 
founded m Amenca to carry out a resolu- 


tion arrived at by a handful of Perfection- 
ist Commumsts “that we will devote our- 
selves exclusively to the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God ” Though the 
American nation declared that this sorf 
of thing was not to be tolerated in a 
Christian country, the Oneida Com- 
mumty held Its own for over thirty 
years, dunng which period it seems to 
have produced healthier children and 
done and suffered less evil than any 
Joint Stock Company on record. It 
was, however, a highly selected commun- 
ity, for a genmne commumst (roughly 
definable as an intensely proud person 
who proposes to enrich the common 
fund instead of to spunge on it) is 
superior to an ordinary joint stock 
capitahst preasely as an ordinary joint 
stock capitahst is superior to a puate 
Furtlier, the Perfectiomsts were mightily 
shepherded by then chief Noyes, one/ of 
those chance attempts at the Superrroan 
which occur from time to time m smite 
of the interference of Man’s blundening 
institutions The existence of N^yes 
simphhed the breeding problem forh the 
Commumsts, the question as to tUj/hat 
sort of man they should strive to buqeed 
being settled at once by the obv e^ous 
desuabihty of breeding another No lyes. 

But an expenment conducted by a 
handful of people, who, after ^ tflirty 
years of immumty from the unintentional 
child slaughter that goes on by ignorant 
parents in pnvate homes, numbered only 
300, could do very htde except prove 
that Commumsts^ under the guidance of 
a Superman “devoted exclusively to the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God, 
and canng no more for property and 
marriage than a Camberwell minister 
cares for Hindoo Caste or Suttee, might 
make a much better job of their hves than 
ordinary folk under the harrow of bo 
these institutions. Yet their Superman 
himself admitted that this apparent suc- 
cess was only part of tlie abnormal 
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plienomenon of Iiis own occurrence,* for 
hen lie came to the end of his powers 
through age, he himself guided and 
prganwed the voluntary relapse of the 
communists into marnage, capitalism, 
and customary private life, tlius admit- 
ting that tlie real social soluuon was not 
what a casual Superman could persuade 
a picked company to do for liim, but 
V hat a whole community of Supermen 
would do spontaneously. If Noyes had 
had to organize, not a few dozen Perfec- 
tionists, but the whole United States, 
Amenca vould have beaten him as com- 
pletely as England beat Oliver Crom- 
well, France Napoleon, or Rome Julius 
Cajsar Cromwell learnt by bitter expen- 
ence that God himself cannot raise a 
people above its own level, and that even 
tliough you stir a nauon to sacrifice all 
Its appetites to its conscience, the result 
will sull depend wholly on what sort of 
conscience the nation has got Napoleon 
seems to have ended by regarding man- 
kind as a troublesome pack of hounds 
only worth keeping for tlie sport of 
hunting witli diem Caesar’s capacity for 
fighting without hatred or resentment 
was defeated by the determination of his 
soldiers to kill their enemies in the field 
instead of taking them pnsoners to be 
spared by Caesar, and his civil suprem- 
acy was purchased by colossal bnbery of 
the atizens of Rome What great rulers 
cannot do, codes and religions cannot do 
Man reads his own nature into every 
ordinance if you devize a superhuman 
commandment so cunningly that it can- 
not be misinterpreted m terms of his will, 
he will denounce it as seditious blas- 
phemy, or else disregard it as either crazy 
or totally unintelligible Parliaments and 
synods may tinker as much as they please 
with their codes and creeds as arcum- 
stances alter the balance of classes and 
their interests, and, as a result of the 
tinkenng, there may be an occasional 
illusion of moral evolution, as when the 
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victory of the commercial caste over the 
military caste leads to the subsutution of 
social boycotting and pecuniary damages 
for duelling At certain moments there 
may even be a considerable matenal 
advance, as when the conquest of pohtical 
power by the working class produces a 
better distribution of wealth through the 
simple action of the selfishness of the 
new masters, but all this is mere read- 
justment and reformation until the heart 
and mind of the people is changed the 
very greatest man will no more dare to 
govern on the assumption that all are as 
great as he than a drover dare leave his 
flock to find its way through the streets 
as he himself would Until there is an 
England in which every man is a Crom- 
well, a France m which every man is a 
Napoleon, a Rome in which every man 
IS a Caesar, a Germany m which every 
man is a Luther plus a Goethe, the world 
will be no more improved by its heroes 
than a Bnxton villa is improved by the 
pyramid of Cheops The production of 
such nations is the only real change 
possible to us. 

IV 

man’s objection to his own 

IMPROVEMENT 

But would such a change be tolerated 
if Man must nse above himself to desire 
it^ It would, through his misconception 
of Its nature Man does desire an ideal 
Superman with such energy as he can 
spare from his nutntion, and has in every 
age magmfied the best hvmg substitute 
for It he can find His least incompetent 
general is set up as an Alexander, his 
king IS the first gentleman m the world, 
his Pope IS a saint He is never without an 
array of human idols who are all nothing 
but sham Supermen That the real Super- 
man will snap his superfingers at all 
Man’s present trumpery ideals of right. 
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honorj justice, religion, even 
decency, and accept moral obligations 
beyond present human endurance, is 
a thing that contemporary Man does 
not foresee: m fact he does not notice it 
when our casual Supermen do it m his 
very face. He actuHly does it himself 
every day without knowing it. He vnU. 
therefore make no objection to the pro- 
duction of a race of what he calls Great 
Men or Heroes, because he will imagine 
them, not as true Supermen, but as him- 
self endowed with iihimte brains, infinite 
courage, and infinite money. 

The most troublesome opposition will 
anse from the general fear of mankind 
that any mterference with our conjugal 
customs will be an interference with our 
pleasures and our romance This fear, 
by putting on airs of offended morahty, 
has always intimidated people who have 
not measured its essential weakness; but 
It will prevail with those degenerates only 
m whom the instinct of fertility has 
faded into a mere itching for pleasure. 
The modem devices for combmmg 
pleasure with sterility, now universally 
known and accessible, enable these 
persons to weed themselves out of the 
race, a process already vigorouslyatwork; 
and the consequent survival of the in- 
telligently fertile means the survival of 
the partizans of the Superman, for what 
is proposed is nothing but the replace- 
ment of the old umntelligent, inevitable, 
almost unconscious fertility by an in- 
telligently controlled, conscious fertility, 
and tlie ehmination of tlie mere voluptu- 
ary from the evolutionary process ^ Even 


if this selective agency had not been in- 
vented, the purpose of the race would 
still shatter the opposition of individual 
instincts Not only do the bees and the 
ants satisfy their reproductive and parental 
instincts vicariously, but marriage itself 
successfully imposes cehbacy on milhons 
of unmarried normal men and women. 
In short, the mdividual instinct m tins 
matter, overwhelming as it is tliought- 
lessly supposed to be, is really a hnaliy 
negligible one 


V 

THE POLITICAL NEED FOR THE 
SUPERMAN 

Tile need for the Superman is, in its 
most imperative aspect, a political one. 
We have been driven to Proletanan 
Democracy by the failure of all the alter- 
native systems; for these depended on 
the existence of Supermen acting as 
despots or ohgarchs, and not only v ere 
these Supermen not always or even often 
forthcoming at the right moment and in 
an ehgible social position, but v,hcn they 
were fortlicormng tliey could not, except 
for a short time and by morally suicidal 
coercive methods, impose superhumanity 
on those whom tliey governed, so, by 
mere force of “human nature,” gov'crn- 
ment by consent of the governed has 
supplanted die old plan of governing the 
citizen as a public-schoolboy is gov erned. 

Now we have yet to sec the man v ho, 
having any practical expencncc of Pro- 
letarian Democracy, has any belief in ns 
capacity for sohnng great poliiicn! prob- 
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lenis, or even for doing ordinary parochial 
work miclhgently and economically 
Only under despotisms and oligarchies 
jias tlie Radical faith in “universal 
suffrage” as a political panacea arisen. Jt 
vitliers die moment it is exposed to 
practical trial, because Democracy can- 
not rise above die level of die human 
matenal of wluch its voters are made 
Svatzerland seems happy in comparison 
widi Russia, but if Russia were as small 
as Switzerland, and had her social prob- 
lems simplified m die same way by im- 
pregnable natural fortifications and a 
population educated by die same vanety 
and intimacy of international intercourse, 
diere might be little to choose betv^een 
diem At all events Australia and Canada, 
wluch are virtually protected democratic 
republics, and France and the Umted 
States, which are avowedly independent 
democratic repubhcs, are neither healthy, 
wealthy, nor wise, and they would be 
worse instead of better if their popular 
ministers were not experts in the art of 
dodging popular endiusiasms and duping 
popular Ignorance The politician who 
once had to learn how to flatter Kings has 
now to learn how to fascinate, amuse, 
coax, humbug, frighten, or otherwise 
strike the fancy of the electorate, and 
though in advanced modern States, where 
the artizan is better educated than the 
King, It takes a much bigger man to be a 
successful demagogue than to be a suc- 
cessful couruer, yet he who holds popu- 
lar convicuons with prodigious energy 
is the man for the mob, whilst the frailer 
sceptic who IS cautiously feehng his way 
towards the next century has no chance 
unless he happens by accident to have 
the specific artistic talent of the mounte- 
bank as well, in which case it is as 
a mountebank that he catches votes, 
and not as a mehonst Consequendy 
the demagogue, though he professes 
(and fails) to readjust matters in the in- 
terests of the majonty of the electors. 
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yet stereotypes mediocrity, organizes 
intolerance, disparages exhibitions of 
uncommon qualities, and glorifies con- 
spicuous exhibitions of common ones. He 
manages a small pb well' he muddles 
rhetoncally through a large one When 
a great pohtical movement takes place. 
It IS not consciously led nor organized 
the unconscious self in mankind breaks 
Its way through the problem as an 
elephant breaks through a jungle, and 
the pohticians make speeches aboutwhat- 
ever happens in the process, which, with 
the best mtentions, they do all m their 
power to prevent Finally, when social 
aggregation arrives at a point demanding 
international organization before the 
demagogues and electorates have learnt 
how to manage even a country parish 
properly much less internationalize Con- 
stantinople, the whole pohtical business 
goes to smash, and presendy we have 
Ruins of Empires, New Zealanders sitting 
on a broken arch of London Bndge, 
and so forth 

To that recurrent catastrophe we shall 
certainly come again unless we can have 
a Democracy of Supermen, and the pro- 
duction of such a Democracy is the only 
change that is now hopeful enough to 
nerve us to the effort that Revolution 
demands 

VI 

PRUDERY EXPLAINED 

Why the bees should pamper their 
mothers whilst we pamper only our oper- 
atic pnma donnas is a question worth 
reflecung on. Our notion of treating 
a mother is, not to increase her supply 
of food, but to cut It off by forbidding 
her to work in a factory for a month 
after her confinement Everything that 
can make birth a misfortune to the 
parents as well as a danger to the mother 
IS consaentiously done When a great 
French wnter, Emile Zola, alarmed at 
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the stenlization of his nation, wrote an 
eloquent and powerful book to restore 
the prestige of parentage, it was at once 
assumed in England that a work of this 
character, with such a title as Fecundity, 
was too abominable to be translated, and 
that any attempt to deal with the rela- 
tions of the sexes from any other than 
the voluptuary or romantic point of view 
must be sternly put down. Now if this 
assumption were really founded on 
public opimon, it would indicate an 
attitude of disgust and resentment to- 
wards the Life Force that could only arise 
in a diseased and monbund commumty 
in which Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler would be 
the typical woman But it has no vital 
foundation at all. The prudery of the 
newspapers is, hke the prudery of the 
dinner table, a mere difficulty of educa- 
tion and language We are not taught to 
think decently on these subjects, and 
consequently we have no language for ; 
them except indecent language We there- 
fore have to declare tliem unfit for public 
discussion, because the only terms in 
which we can conduct the discussion 
are unfit for public use. Physiologists, 
who have a techmcal vocabulary at their 
disposal, find no difficulty; and masters 
of language who think decently can 
write popular stones like Zola’s Fecund- 
ity or Tolstoy’s Resurrection without 
giving the smallest offence to readers 
who can also think decently. But the 
ordinary modem journahst, who has 
never discussed such matters except in 
nbaldry, cannot write a simple comment 
on a divorce case without a conscious 
shamefulness or a furtive facetiousness 
that makes it impossible to read the 
comment aloud in company All this 
nbaldry and prudery (the two are the 
same) does not mean that people do not 
feel decently on the subject' on the con- 
trary, it is just the depth and senousness 
of our feeling that makes its desecration 
by vile language and coarse humor in- 


tolerable; so that at last we cannot bear 
to have it spoken of at all because only 
one in a thousand can speak of it with- 
out wounding our self-respect, especially 
the self-respect of women Add to the‘ 
horrors of popular language the horrors 
of popular poverty. In crowded popula- 
tions poverty destroys the possibihty of 
cleanliness; and m the absence of cleanli- 
ness many of the natural conditions of 
life become offensive and noxious, with 
the result that at last the association of 
uncleanhness with these natural con- 
ditions becomes so overpowenng that 
among avilized people (that is, people 
massed in the labyrinths of slums we call 
cities), half their bodily hfe becomes a 
I guilty secret, unmentionable except to 
the doctor m emergenaes; and Hedda 
Gabler shoots herself because matermty 
IS so unladyhke. In short, popular 
prudery is only a mere incident of popu- 
lar squalor- the subjects which it taboos 
remain the most interesting and earnest 
of subjects in spite of it 

vn 

PROGRESS AN ILLUSION 

Unfortunately the earnest people get 
drawn off the track of evolution by the 
illusion of progress. Any Socialist can 
convince us easily that the difference 
between Man as he is and Man as he 
might become, without further evolution, 
under millennial conditions of nutri- 
tion, environment, and training, is enor- 
mous He can shew that inequality and 
iniquitous distribution of wealth and 
allotment of labor have arisen through 
an unscientific economic system, and 
that Man, faulty as he is, no more in- 
tended to estabhsh any such ordered 
disorder than a moth intends to be burnt 
when It flies into a candle flame He can 
shew that the difference between the 
grace and strengtli of the acrobat and tlic 
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bent back of die rlicumatic field laborer 
IS a difference produced by conditions, 
not by nature He can shew diat many of 
dje most detestable Jiuman vices are not 
radical, but arc mere reactions of our 
institutions on our very virtues The 
Anarclust, die Fabian, die Salvauomst, 
die Vegetanan, the doctor, die lawyer, 
die parson, die professor of educs, the 
g^TTinast, die soldier, die sportsman, the 
inventor, die political program-m^er, 
all have some presenpuon for bettenng 
us, and almost all their remedies are 
physically possible and aimed at admitted 
evils To diem die hmit of progress is, at 
v orst, the completion of all die suggested 
reforms and the levelling up of all men 
to the point attained already by the most 
highly nounshed and cultivated in mind 
and body 

Here, then, as it seems to them, is an 
enormous field for die energy of the re- 
former Here are many noble goals at- 
tainable by many of those paths up the 
Hill Difiiculty along which great spints 
love to aspire Unhappily, the hill will 
never be chmbed by Man as we know 
him It need not be denied that if we all 
struggled bravely to the end of the re- 
formers’ paths we should improve the 
world prodigiously But there is no more 
hope m that If than in the equally 
plausible assurance that if the sky falls 
we shall aU catch larks We are not going 
to tread those paths we have not 
suffiaent energy We do not desire the 
end enough indeed in most cases we do 
not effectively desire it at all Ask any 
man would he hke to be a better man, 
and he will say yes, most piously Ask 
him would he hke to have a million of 
money, and he will say yes, most sin- 
cerely But the pious citizen who would 
hke to be a better man goes on behaving 
jUSt as he did before And the tramp who 
would like the milhon does not take the 
trouble to earn ten shilhngs multitudes 
of men and women, all eager to accept 


a legacy of a million, live and die without 
having ever possessed five pounds at one 
time, although beggars have died in rags 
on mattresses stuffed with gold which 
they accumulated because they desired 
It enough to nerve them to get it and 
keep It The economists who discovered 
that demand created supply soon had to 
hmit tlie proposition to “effective de- 
mand,” which turned out, in the final 
analysis, to mean nothing more than 
supply Itself, and this holds good in 
politics, morals, and all other departments 
as well the actual supply is the measure 
of the effective demand, and the mere as- 
pirations and professions produce no- 
dung No commumty has ever yet passed 
beyond die imtial phases in which its 
pugnacity and fanatiasm enabled it to 
found a nation, and its cupidity to 
estabhsh and develop a commercial 
emhzation Even these stages have never 
been attamed by public spirit, but always 
by intolerant wilfulness and brute force 
Take the Reform Bill of 1832 as an ex- 
ample of a conflict between two sections 
of educated Enghshmen concermng a 
pohtical measure which was as obviously 
necessary and mevitable as any pohtic^ 
measure has ever been or is ever hkely 
to be It was not passed until the gende- 
men of Birmingham had made arrange- 
ments to cut the throats of the gendemen 
of St James’s pansh m due mihtary 
form It would not have been passed to 
this day if there had been no force behind 
It except the logic and public conscience 
of the Utihtanans A despotic ruler with 
as much sense as Queen Ehzabeth would 
have done better than the mob of grown- 
up Eton boys who governed us then by 
pnvilege, and who, since the mtroduc- 
tion of practically Manhood Suffiage in 
1884, now govern us at the request of 
Proletanan Democracy 

At the present time we have, mstead 
of the Utihtanans, the Fabian Soaety, 
with Its peaceful, constitutional, moral, 
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economical policy of Socialism, which 
needs nothing for its bloodless and bene- 
volent reahzation except that the Engbsh 
people shall understand it and approve of 
it. But why are the Fabians well spoken 
of in circles where thirty years ago the 
word Sociahst was understood as equi- 
valent to cutthroat and incendiary^ Not 
because the English have the smallest 
intention of studying or adopting the 
Fabian policy, but because they believe 
that the Fabians, by eliminating the ele- 
ment of intimidation from the Sociahst 
agitation, have drawn the teeth of m- 
surgent poverty and saved the existing 
order from the only method of attack 
it really fears Of course, if the nation 
adopted the Fabian pohcy, it would be 
earned out by brute force exactly as our 
present property system is. It would be- 
come the law,' and those who resisted it 
would be hned, sold up, knocked on the 
head by poheemen, thrown mto pnson, 
and in the last resort “executed” just as 
they are when they break the present law 
But as our propnetary class has no fear 
of that conversion taking place, whereas 
It does fear sporadic cutthroats and 
gunpowder plots, and stnves with all its 
might to hide the fact that there is no 
moral difference whatever between the 
methods by which it enforces its pro- 
pnetary nghts and the method by which 
the dynamitard asserts his conception of 
natural human nghts, the Fabian Society 
is patted on the back just as the Chnstian 
Social Umon is, whilst the Socialist who 
says blundy that a Social revolution can 
be made only as all other revolutions have 
been made, by the people who want it 
killing, coerang, and intimidating the 
people who dont want it, is denounced 
as a misleader of the people, and im- 
pnsoned with hard labor to shew him 
how much smeenty there is in the ob- 
jection of his captors to physical force 
Are we then to repudiate Fabian 
methods, and return to those of the 


barncader, or adopt those of the dyna- 
mitard and the assassin^ On the contrary, 
we are to recognize that both are funda- 
mentally futile It seems easy for the 
dynamitard to say “Have you not just 
admitted that nothing is ever conceded 
except to physical force.^ Did not Glad- 
stone admit that the Insh Church was 
disestablished, not by the spmt of 
Liberahsm, but by the explosion w^hich 
wrecked Clerkenwell pnson Well, we 
need not foolishly and timidly deny it 
Let It be fully granted Let us grant, 
further, tliat all this hes m the nature of 
things, that the most ardent Socialist, if 
he owns property, can by no means do 
otherv^se than Conservative proprietors 
until property is forcibly abohshed by 
I the whole nation, nay, ihat ballots and 
parhamentary divisions, m spite of their 
vain ceremony of discussion, differ from 
battles only as the bloodless surrender 
of an outnumbered force in the field 
differs from Waterloo or Trafalgar I 
make a present of aU these admissions 
to the Feman who collects money from 
thoughtless Inshmen in America, to 
blow up Dublm Castle; to the detective 
who persuades foohsh young workmen 
to order bombs from the nearest iron- 
monger and then dehvers them up to 
penal servitude, to our mihtary and naval 
commanders who beheve, not in preach- 
mg, but m an ultimatum backed by 
plenty of lyddite, and, generally, to all 
whom It may concern But of what use is 
It to substitute the way of the reckless 
and bloodyminded for the w^ay of the 
cautious and humane^ Is England any 
the better for the wueck of Clerkenw^ell 
prison, or Ireland for the disestablish- 
ment of the Insh Church^ Is there the 
smallest reason to suppose that the 
nation which sheepishly let Charles and 
Laud and Strafford coerce it, gained any- 
thing because it afterwards, still more 
sheepishly, let a few strongminded 
Puntans, inflamed by the masterpieces of 
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Jewish revolutionary literature, cut off 
tlie heads of the three ^ Suppose tlie Gun- 
powder plot had succeeded, and set a 
Jfawkes dynasty permanently on the 
throne, would it have made any differ- 
ence to tlie present state of the nation^ 
The gmllotine was used in France up 
to the hmit of human endurance, both 
on Girondins and Jacobins Fouquier 
Tmville followed Marie Antoinette to 
the scaffold, and Marie Antoinette might 
have asked the crowd, just as pointedly 
as Fouquier did, whether their bread 
would be any cheaper when her head was 
off And what came of it alP The Im- 
penal France of the Rougon Macquart 
family, and tlie Republican France of the 
Panama scandal and the Dreyfus case 
Was the difference worth the guillotin- 
ing of all those unlucky ladies and gentle- 
men, useless and mischievous as many 
of them were^ Would any sane man 
guilloune a mouse to bnng about such 
a result^ Turn to Republican Amenca 
Amenca has no Star Chamber, and no 
feudal barons But it has Trusts, and it 
has millionaires whose factones, fenced 
in by hve elecmc wires and defended by 
Pinkerton retainers with magazine nfles, 
would have made a Radical of Regmald 
Front de Boeuf Would Washington or 
Franklin have lifted a finger in the cause 
of Amencan Independence if they had 
foreseen its reahty^ 

No what Csesar, Cromwell, and 
Napoleon could not do with all the 
physical force and moral prestige of the 
State in their mighty hands, cannot be 
done by enthusiastic cnminals and luna- 
tics Even the Jews, who, firom Moses to 
Marx and Lassalle, have inspired all the 
revolutions, have had to confess that, 
after all, the dog will return to his vomit 
and the sow that was washed to her 
wallowing in the mire, and we may as 
well make up our minds that Man will 
return to his idols and his cupidities, in 
spite of all “movements” and all revolu- 
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tions, until his nature is changed Until 
then, his early successes in building com- 
mercial civilizations (and such civiliza- 
tions, Good Heavens') are but pre- 
liminanes to the inevit^le later stage, 
now threatemng us, in which the pas- 
sions which built the avihzation become 
fatal instead of productive, just as the 
same qualities whch make the lion king 
in the forest ensure his destruction when 
he enters a aty Nothing can save soaety 
then except the clear head and the wide 
purpose war and competition, potent 
instruments of selection and evolution 
in one epoch, become rmnous mstru- 
ments of degeneration in the next In 
the breeding of ammals and plants, 
vaneUes which have ansen by selection 
through many generations relapse pre- 
cipitously into the wild type in a genera- 
tion or two when selection ceases, and m 
the same way a civilization in which lusty 
pugnacity and greed have ceased to act 
as selective agents and have begun to 
obstruct and destroy, rushes downwards 
and backwards with a suddenness that 
enables an observer to see with conster- 
nation the upward steps of many cen- 
times retraced m a smgle hfetime This 
has often occurred even within the 
period covered by history, and m every 
instance the turmng pomt has been 
reached long before the attainment, or 
even the general advocacy on paper, of 
the levelhng-up of the mass to the 
highest point attainable by the best 
nounshed and cultivated normal indi- 
viduals 

We must therefore firankly give up the 
notion that Man as he exists is capable of 
net progress There will always be an 
illusion of progress, because wherever 
we are conscious of an evil we remedy it, 
and therefore always seem to ourselves 
to be progressing, forgetting that most 
of the evils we see are the effects, finally 
become acute, of long-unnooced retro- 
gressions, that our compromising re- 
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medies seldom fiilly recover the lost 
ground, above all, that on the hnes along 
which we are degenerating, good has 
become evil m our eyes, and is being un- 
done in tlie name of progress precisely 
as evil IS undone and replaced by good 
on the lines along which we are evolving 
This is indeed ^e Illusion of Illusions; 
for It gives us infallible and appalling 
assurance that if our pohtical rum is to 
come, it will be effected by ardent re- 
formers and supported by enthusiastic 
patriots as a series of necessary steps in 
our progress. Let the Reformer, the 
Progressive, the Mehorist then reconsider 
himself and his eternal ifs and ans which 
never become pots and pans. Wliilst Man 
remains what he is, there can be no pro- 
gress beyond the point already attained 
and fallen headlong from at every at- 
tempt at civilization, and since even that 
point IS but a pinnacle to which a few 
people cling m giddy terror above an , 
abyss of squalor, mere progress should 
no longer charm us. 

vm 

IHE CONCEIT OF CIVILIZATION 

Affter all, the progress illusion is not 
so very subtle. We begin by reading the 
satires of our fathers’ contemporanes, 
and we conclude (usually quite ignor- 
antly) that the abuses exposed by them 
are tbngs of the past We see also that 
reforms of crying evils are frequently 
produced by the sectional shifting of 
pohtical power from oppressors to 
oppressed The poor man is given a vote 
by the Liberals in the hope that he will 
cast It for his emancipators The hope 
is not fulfilled, but the hfelong imprison- 
ment of penniless men for debt ceases. 
Factory Acts are passed to mitigate 
sweating, schoohng is made free and 
compulsory; sanitary by-laws are multi- 
phed, public steps are taken to house the 


masses decently; the barefooted get 
boots, rags become rare, and bathrooms 
and pianos, smart tweeds and starched 
collars, reach numbers of people who 
once, as “the unsoaped,” played tlie 
Jew’s harp or the accordion in moleskins 
and belchers Some of these changes 
are gams: some of them are losses. 
Some of them are not changes at all. 
all of tliem are merely the changes that 
money makes Still, they produce an 
illusion of bustling progress; and the 
reading class infers from them that the 
abuses of the early Victorian penod no 
longer exist except as amusing pages in the 
novels of Dickens. But the moment we 
look for a reform due to character and 
not to money, to statesmanship and not 
to interest or mutiny, we are disillusioned 
For example, we remembered the mal- 
admimstration and incompetence re- 
vealed by the Cnmean War as part of a 
bygone state of things until the South 
‘ African war shewed that the nation and 
the War Office, hke those poor Bourbons 
who have been so impudently blamed 
for a umversal characteristic, had learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. We had 
hardly recovered from the fruitless irri- 
tation of this discovery when it trans- 
spired that the officers’ mess of our most 
select regiment included a flogging club 
presided over by the semor subaltern 
The disclosure provoked some disgust 
at the details of this schoolboyish de- 
bauchery, but no surprise at the apparent 
absence of any conception of manly 
honor and virtue, of personal courage 
and self-respect, in the front rank of our 
chivalry. In civil affairs we had assumed 
that the sycophancy and idolatry which 
encouraged Charles I to undervalue the 
puritan revolt of the XVII century had 
been long outgrown, but it has needed 
nothing but favorable circumstances to 
revive, with added abjectness to com 
pensate for its lost piety. We have re- 
lapsed into disputes about transubstantia- 
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tion at the very moment when tlie dis- 
covery of the wide prevalence of theo- 
phagy as a tnbal custom has deprived us 
of die ]ast excuse for believing that our 
official religious ntes differ in essentials 
from those of barbanans The Christian 
doctnne of the uselessness of punish- 
ment and die wickedness of revenge has 
not, m spite of its simple common sense, 
found a single convert among the 
nations. Chnsaamty means nothing to 
the masses but a sensational public 
execution which is made an excuse for 
odier executions In its name we take 
ten years of a thiePs hfe minute by 
minute in die slow misery and degrada- 
tion of modern reformed imprisonment 
with as little remorse as Laud and his 
Star Chamber chpped die ears of Bast- 
wick and Burton We dug up and 
mutilated die remains of the Mahdi the 
other day exacdy as we dug up and 
mutilated the remains of Cromwell two 
centuries ago We have demanded the 
decapitation of the Cbnese Boxer pnnces 
as any Tartar would have done, and our 
military and naval expeditions to lull, 
bum, and destroy tubes and villages for 
knocking an Englishman on the head 
are so common a part of our Impenal 
routine that the last dozen of them has 
not called forth as much pity as can be 
counted on by any lady cnminal The 
judicial use, of torture to extort con- 
fession IS supposed to be a relic of darker 
ages, but whilst these pages are being 
wntten an English judge has sentenced 
a forger to twenty years penal servitude 
with an open declaration that the sen- 
tence will be earned out in full unless he 
confesses where he has hidden the notes 
he forged. And no comment whatever 
IS made either on this or on a telegram 
from the seat of war in Somaliland men- 
tiomng that certain information has been 
given by a pnsoner of war “under 
punishment ” Even if these reports are 
false, the fact that they are accepted 
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without protest as indicating a natural 
and proper course of public conduct 
shews that we are still as ready to resort 
to torture as Bacon was As to vmdictive 
cruelty, an inadent in the South Aincan 
war, when the relatives and friends of 
a pnsoner were forced to witness his 
execuuon, betrayed a baseness of temper 
and character which hardly leaves us the 
nght to plume ourselves on our supen- 
onty to Edward IE at the surrender of 
Calais And the democratic American 
officer indulges in torture in the Phihp- 
pines just as the anstocratic Enghsh 
officer did in South Afiica The mcidents 
of the white invasion of Afnca in search 
of ivory, gold, diamonds, and sport, 
have proved that the modern European 
I IS the same beast of prey that formerly 
marched to the conquest of new worlds 
under Alexander, Antony, and Pizarro. 
Parhaments and vestnes are just what they 
were when Cromwell suppressed them 
and Dickens derided them The demo- 
cratic polinaan remains exactly as Plato 
desenbed him, the physician is still the 
credulous impostor and petulant scientific 
coxcomb whom Mohere ndiculed, the 
schoolmaster remams at best a pedantic 
child farmer and at worst a flagello- 
maniac, arbitrations are more dreaded 
by honest men than lawsuits, the phil- 
anthropist IS sail a parasite on misery as 
the doctor is on disease, the miracles of 
pnestcraft are none the less fraudulent 
and mischievous because they are now 
called scientific expenments and con- 
ducted by professors, witchcraft, in the 
modem form of patent medianes and 
prophylacttc inoculanons, is rampant, 
the landowner who is no longer power- 
ful enough to set the mantrap of Rhamp- 
sinius improves on it by barbed wire, 
the modern gentleman who is too lazy 
to daub his face with vermilion as a 
symbol of bravery employs a laundress 
to daub his shirt with starch as a symbol 
of cleanliness; we shake our heads at die 
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dirt of tlie middle ages m cities made 
grimy ■^itli soot and foul and disgusting 
'uitli shameless tobacco smoking, holy 
wter, in its latest form of disinfectant 
fluid, IS more mdely used and behe\ed 
in than ever, pubhc health authorities 
dehberately go through incantations vith 
burning sulphur (which tliey know to 
be useless) because tlie people believe 
m it as devoudy as the Italian peasant 
believes in the hquefaction of the blood 
of St Januanus; and straightforward 
public lying has reached gigantic develop- 
ments, there being nodiing to clioose in 
this respect betv.'^een the pickpocket at 
the police station and die mimster on the 
treasury bench, the editor in the news- 
paper ofBce, the aty magnate ad\'er- 
tizing bicycle tires diat do not side-shp, 
die clerg^Tnan subscnbmg the thirty- 
mne articles, and the viMsector who 
pledges his kmghdy honor that no animal 
operated on in die physiological labora- 
tor)^ suffers die shghtest pain H}'pocnsy 
IS at Its worst; for we not only persecute 
bigotedl)* but sincerely in the name of 
die curemonsjering; vitchcraft ve do 
beheve in, but callously and h}’pocntic- 
ally in die name of die E^'angehcal creed 
diat our rulers privately smile at as die 
Italian patncians of die fifdi centurv’^ 
smiled at Jupiter and Venus Sport is, as 
it has alwa)'S been, murderous excite- 
ment; die impulse to slaughter is uni- 
^ ersal; and museums are set up through- 
out die country* to encourage little 
cliildren and elderly gentlemen to make 
collections of corpses preserved in al- 
cohol, and to steal birds' eggs and keep 
them as the red Indian used to keep 
scalps. Coercion Tiidi die lash is as 
natural to an Englishman as it was to 
Solomon spoiling Rchoboam* indeed, 
die companson is unfair to the Jevs in 
Mevs of die facts that die Mosaic law 
forbade more than fortv ladies in the 
name of Iiumamn.. and that flogpngs 
of a dious^nd lashes vere inti’cted on 


Enghsh soldiers in die XVTH and XIX 
centunes, and would be inflicted still 
but for die change in die balance of 
pohticai power between the mihtan’^ 
caste and die commercial classes and 
the proletanat. In spite of diat change, 
floggmg IS stiU an institution in die 
pubhc school, m die nuhtar}'" prison, on 
the traimng ship, and m diat school of 
htdeness called the liome Tlie lasavious 
clamor of the flagellomaniac for more of 
It, constant as die clamor for more in- 
solence, more war, and lower rates, is 
tolerated and even gratified because, 
havmg no moral ends in Mew, we have 
sense enough to see that nothing hut 
brute coercion can impose our selfish 
vill on others Cowardice is universal 
patriotism, pubhc opimon, parental dutv', 
disciphne, rehgion, morahtv*, are only 
fine names for intimidation, and crueltv', 
gluttony, and credulitv’’ keep cowardice 
m countenance. We cut die diroat of a 
calf and hang it up b}’’ die heels to bleed 
to deadi so diat our veal cutlet mav be 
white, we nail geese to a board and cram 
diem vidi food because v e like die taste 
of Ever disease, v e tear birds to pieces 
to decorate our v omen’s hats, v e 
mutilate domestic animals for no reason 
at all except to follow an instmctiv civ 
cruel fasluon; and v e connive at tlie most 
abominable tortures in die hope of dis- 
cov enng some magical cure lor our own 
diseases by diem 

Now please obsen e that diese are not 
exceptional developments of our ad- 
mtited vices, deplored and prav ed ag'’.'!'* 
bv all trood men Not a vord b^en 
said liere of die excesses of our Nc'c-, 
of vliom ve have the full u=uai p.r- 
centage With the e\cepiiOn of ti e 
militarv* examples v Inch aw meii.o- | 
mamlv to shew that the cjucatmn 
standing of a gentleman. rc.nfr.'Ci.a 
the strongest convenrrws of ''o-m 
ijrn. co'-t pubhc tV rma rc-n - 
bihrv , affo'd no b.'ter gtwwi'c.' o* c 
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duct than the passions of a mob, the 
illustrations given above are common- 
places taken from the daily practices of 
oi^r best citizens, vehemently defended 
in our newspapers and in our pulpits 
The very humanitarians who abhor them 
are surred to murder by them the dagger 
of Brutus and RavaiUac is sail acave in 
the hands of Caseno and Lucchem, and 
the pistol has come to its aid in the hands 
of Guiteau and Czolgosz Our remedies 
are sull hmited to endurance or assassina- 
tion; and the assassin is still judicially 
assassinated on the pnnaple that two 
blacks make a white The only novelty is 
in our methods through the discovery 
of dynamite the overloaded musket of j 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh has been 
superseded by the bomb, but Ravachol’s 
heart burns just a^ Hamilton’s did The 
world will not bear thinking of to those 
who know what it is, even with the 
largest discount for die restraints of 
poverty on the poor and cowardice on 
the nch 

All that can be said for us is that people 
must and do live and let hve up to a 
certain point Even the horse, with his 
docked tail and bitted jaw, finds his 
slavery mitigated by the fret that a total 
disregard of his need for food and rest 
would put his master to the expense of 
buying a new horse every second day 
for you cannot work a horse to death 
and then pick up another one for nothing, 
as you can a laborer But this natural 
check on inconsiderate selfishness is it- 
self checked, pardy by our shortsighted- 
ness, and partly by dehberate calcula- 
tion, so that beside the man who, to his 
own loss, will shorten his horse’s life 
in mere sttngmess, we have the tramway 
company which discovers actuanally 
that though a horse may hve from 24 to 
40 years, yet it pays better to work him 
to death in 4 and then replace him by a 
fresh victim And human slavery, which 
has reached its worst recorded point 
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withm our own time in the form of free 
wage labor, has encountered the same 
personal and commeraal hmits to both 
Its aggravation and its miugation. Now 
that the freedom of wage labor has pro- 
duced a scarcity of it, as in South Africa, 
the leading Enghsh newspaper and the 
leading Enghsh weekly review have 
openly and without apology demanded 
a return to compulsory labor that is, to 
the methods by which, as we beheve, the 
Egypuans bmlt the pyramids We know 
now that the crusade against chattel 
slavery in the XIX century succeeded 
solely because chattel slavery was neither 
the most effecuve nor the least humane 
method of labor exploitation, and the 
' world IS now feehng its way towards a 
still more effective system which shall 
abohsh the freedom of the worker with- 
out again making his exploiter respon- 
sible for him 

Sail, there is always some miagaaon 
there is the fear of revolt, and there are 
the effects of kindlmess and affecaon 
Let It be repeated therefore that no 
indictment is here laid against the world 
on the score of what its criminals and 
monsters do The fires of Smithfield and 
of the Inquisiaon were lighted by 
earnestly pious people, who were kind 
and good as kindness and goodness go 
And when a negro is dipped in kerosme 
and set on fire in Amenca at the present 
ame, he is not a good man lynched by 
ruffians he is a cnminal lynched by 
crowds of respectable, chantable, virtu- 
ously indignant, high-minded ciazens, 
who, though they act outside the law, 
are at least more meraful than the Amen- 
can legislators and judges who not so 
long ago condemned men to solitary 
confinement for periods, not of five 
months, as our own pracace is, but of 
five years and more Tlie things that our 
moral monsters do may be left out of 
account with St Bartholomew massacres 
and otlier momentary outbursts of social 
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disorder. Judge us by tlie admitted and 
respected practice of our most reputable 
circles; andj if you knov;^ the facts and 
are strong enough to look them in the 
face, you must admit tliat unless we are 
replaced by a more highly evolved 
ammal — m short, by the Superman — 
the world must remain a den of danger- 
ous animals among whom our few 
accidental supermen, our Shakespears, 
Goethes, Shelleys, and their like, must 
hve as precariously as hon tamers do, 
takmg the humor of their situation, and 
the digmty of their supenonty, as a 
set-off to the horror of die one and the 
lonehness of the other. 


DC 

THE VERDICT OF HISTORY 

It may be said diat though the wild 
beast breaks out m Man and casts him 
back moraentanly mto barbansm under 
the exatement of 'V'ar and crime, yet 
his normal hfe is higher than the normal 
life of his forefadiers. Tlus wew is very 
acceptable to Englishmen, who always 
lean sincerely to virtue’s side as long as 
It costs them nothing either in money or 
m thought They feel deeply the in- 
justice of foreigners, who allow diem no 
credit for this conditional lughminded- 
ness. But diere is no reason to suppose 
diat our ancestors were less capable of it 
dian we are To all sucli claims for the 
existence of a progressive moral evolu- 
tion operating visibly from grandfather 
to grandson, diere is the conclusive reply 
that a thousand years of such evolution 
vould ha\e produced enormous social 
changes, of vhicli the historical cm- 
dence vould be o\eiv. helming But not 
Macaulay himself, the most confident 
of Wing mehonsts, can produce any 
such evidence that v ill bear cross- 
es amimtton Compare our conduct and 
our codes v ith those mentioned con- i 


temporarily in such ancient scriptures 
and classics as have come down to us, 
and you vail find no jot of ground for die 
behef that any moraJ progress vdiateyer 
has been made in lustonc time, in spite 
of all the romantic attempts of lus- 
tonans to reconstruct the past on diat 
assumption. Within that time it has 
happened to nations as to private families 
and individuals diat diey ha\ e flounshed 
and decayed, repented and hardened 
their hearts, submitted and protested, 
acted and reacted, oscillated betv^een 
natural and artificial sanitation (die oldest 
house in the world, uneardied die odier 
day in Crete, has quite modem samtar}’’ 
arrangements), and mng a diousand 
changes on die different scales of income 
and pressure of populauon, firmly be- 
he\ang all die time ^hat mankind was 
advancmg by leaps and bounds because 
men w^ere constandy busy And die mere 
chapter of accidents has left a small ac- 
cumulation of chance discovenes, sucii 
as die wdieel, die arch, die safety pm, 
gunpow^der, the magnet, die Voltaic 
pile, and so forth: things which, unlike 
the gospels and philosophic treatises of 
die sages, can be usefull} understood 
and applied by common men; so that 
steam locomotion is possible vathout a 
nation of Stephensons, aldiough national 
Chnstianity is impossible widiout a nation 
of Chnsts But does any man senously 
believe that the chauffeur who drives a 
motor car from Pans to Berlin is a more 
highly e\oIvcd man tlian the cliarioiccr 
of Achilles, or that a modem Prune 
Minister is a more enlightened ruler than 
Ctesar because he rides a tricycle, v nn.> 
his dispatches b} the clcctnc light, and 
instnicts his stockbroker through tl.c 
telephone^ 

Enougli, then, of this goose -err’ k 
about Progress Man, as lie 1- id 

nor can add a cubit to lii^ stature !>'• ' ' 
of us quackcncs, poliiicak •'cx.u - 
educational, religious, or am tic Vh>'’ 
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!■; Iikc!\ to happen ■nJicn this conviction 
pci^ into ilic mmeh of the men v'hosc 
present faith m tlicsc illusions is the 
cement of our social system, can he 
imvtinctl onl) by those vlio know how 
‘suddenly a civihration which has long 
cca'^cd to ihink (or m the old phrase, to 
vnich and pray) can fall to pieces wlicn 
die Milgnr belief m its hypocrisies and 
impostures can no longer hold out 
against ns failures and scandals When 
rchpous and ethical formula; become so 
obbolctc that no man of strong mind can 
bclic\c them, they have also reached the 
point at vhich no man of high character 
V, ill proless them, and from that moment 
until they arc formally disestablished, 
the} stand at die door of every profession 
and ever} public office to keep out every 
able man vho is not a sophist or a liar. 
A nation v Inch revises its parish councils 
once m three years, but v/ill not revise its 
articles of religion once in three hundred, 
c\ en when those articles avowedly began 
as a political compromise dictated by Mr 
Facing-Bodi-Ways,is a nation that needs 
remaking 

Our only hope, then, is in evolution. 
We must replace the man by the super- 
man It IS frightful for the ciuzen, as die 
years pass him, to sec lus own contem- 
porancs so exactly reproduced by the 
younger generation, diat his companions 
of dnrty years ago have dicir counter- 
parts m every city crowd, where he has 
to check himself repeatedly m the act of 
saluting as an old friend some young 
man to whom he is only an elderly 
stranger. All hope of advance dies in lus 
bosom as he watches them he knows 
that diey will do just what their fathers 
did, and that die few voices which will 
still, as always before, exhort them to do 
something else and be something better, 
might as well spare their breath to cool 
their porndge (if they can get any) Men 
like Ruskin and Carlyle will preach to 
Smith and Brov/n for the sake of preach- 


ing, just as St Francis preached to die 
birds and St Anthony to the fishes But 
Smith and Brown, hke die fishes and 
birds, remain as dicy are, and poets who 
plan Utopias and prove that nothing is 
necessary for their realization but diat 
Man should will them, perceive at last, 
like Richard Wagner, that the fact to 
be faced is that Man does not effectively 
wll them And he never will until he be- 
comes Superman. 

And so we arrive at the end of die 
Socialist’s dream of “die socialization of 
the means of production and exchange,” 
of die Positivist’s dream of moralizing 
the capitalist, and of die etlucal pro- 
fessor’s, legislator’s, educator’s dream of 
putting commandments and codes and 
lessons and examination marks on a man 
as harness is put on a horse, ermine on a 
judge, pipeclay on a soldier, or a wig on 
an actor, and pretending that lus nature 
has been changed The only fundamental 
and possible Soaalism is the sociahzanon 
of the selective breeding of Man m other 
terms, of human evolution We must 
eliminate die Yahoo, or his vote will 
wreck die commonwealth 


X 

THE AtETHOD 

As to the method, what can be said as 
yet except diat where there is a will, there 
IS a way^ If there be no will, we are lost 
That IS a possibihty for our crazy little 
empire, if not for the umverse, and as 
such possibihties are not to be entertained 
widiout despair, we must, whilst we 
survive, proceed on the assumption that 
we have sail energy enough to not only 
will to hve, but to will to live better 
That may mean that we must establish 
a State Department of Evoluuon, with 
a seat in the Cabinet for its cbef, and a 
revenue to defray the cost of direct 
State experiments, and provide induce- 
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ments to pnvate persons to achieve suc- 
cessful results. It may mean a pnvate 
society or a chartered company for the 
improvement of human hve stock. But 
for the present it is far more likely 
to mean a blatant repudiation of such 
proposals as indecent and immoral, with, 
nevertheless, a general secret pushing of 
the human will in the repudiated dnec- 
tionj so that all sorts of instituuons and 
pubhc authorities will under some pre- 
text or other feel their way furtively 
towards the Superman. Mr Graham 
Wallas has already ventured to suggest, 
as Chairman of the School Management 
Committee of the London School Board, 
that the accepted pohcy of the Sterihza- 
tion of the Schoolmistress, however ad- 
mimstratively convenient, is open to 
cnuasm from the national stock-breed- 
ing point of view, and this is as good an 
example as any of the way in which the 
drift towards the Superman may operate 
m spite of all our hypocnsies One thing 
at least is clear to begin with If a woman 
can, by careful selection of a father, and 
nourishment of herself, produce a citizen 
with effiaent senses, sound organs, and 
a good digestion, she should clearly be 
secured a suffiaent reward for that 
natural service to make her wilhng to 
undertake and repeat it. Whether she 
be financed in the undertaking by her- 
self, or by the father, or by a speculative 
capitahst, or by a new department of, 
say, the Royal Dublin Society, or (as 
at present) by the War Office maintain- 
ing her “on the strength” and author- 
izing a particular soldier to marry her, 
or by a local authonty under a by-law 
directing that women may under certain 
circumstances have a year’s leave of 
absence on full salary, or by the central 
government, does not matter provided 
the result be satisfactory. 

It is a melancholy fact that as the vast 
majority of women and their husbands 
have, under existing circumstances, not 


enough nourishment, no capital, no 
credit, and no knowledge of science or 
business, they would, if the State would 
pay for birth as it now pays for death, be 
exploited by joint stock compames for 
dividends, just as they are m ordinary 
industries Even a joint stock human 
stud farm (piously disguised as a re- 
formed Foundlmg Hospital or something 
of that sort) might well, under proper 
1 inspection and regulation, produce better 
results than our present rehance on 
promiscuous marnage It may be ob- 
jected that when an ordinary contractor 
produces stores for sale to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government rejects them 
as not up to the reqmred standard, the 
condemned goods are either sold for 
what they will fetch or else scrapped 
that IS, treated as waste material, whereas 
if the goods consisted of human beings, 
all that could be done would be to let 
them loose or send them to the nearest 
workhouse But there is nothing new in 
pnvate enterpnse tlirowmg its human 
refuse on the cheap labor market and 
tile workhouse; and the refuse of the 
new industry would presumably be better 
bred than the staple product of ordinary 
poverty. In our present happy-go-lucky 
industnal disorder, all the human pro- 
ducts, successful or not, would have to 
be thrown on the labor market, but the 
unsuccessful ones would not entide the 
company to a bounty and so would be a 
dead loss to it The practical commercial 
difficulty would be the uncertainty and 
the cost m time and money of the first 
expenments Purely commercial capital 
would not touch such heroic operations 
during the expenmental stage, and in any 
case the strength of mind needed for so 
momentous a new departure could not 
be fairly expected from the Stock Ex" 
change It will have to be handled by 
statesmen with character enough to tell 
our democracy and plutocracy that state- 
craft does not consist in flattenng their 
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follies or applying tlieir suburban stan- 
dards of propnety to the affairs of four 
continents The matter must be taken 
up either by the State or by some organ- 
ization strong enough to impose respect 
upon the State 

The novelty of any such experiment, 
however, is only in the scale of it In one 
conspicuous case, that of royalty, the 
State does already select the parents on 
purely political grounds, and m the peer- 
age, though the heir to a dukedom is 
legally free to marry a daiiymaid, yet the 
soaal pressure on him to confine his 
choice to pohtically and soaally ehgible 
mates is so overwhelming that he is 
really no more free to marry the dairy- 
maid than George IV was to marry hbrs 
Fitzherbert, and such a mamage could 
only occur as a result of extraordinary 
strength of character on the part of the 
dairymaid acting upon extraordinary 
weakness on the part of the duke Let 
those who think the whole conception of 
mtelhgent breeding absurd and scandal- 
ous ask themselves why George IV was 
not allowed to choose his own wife 
whilst any tinker could marry whom 
he pleased^ Simply because it did not 
matter a rap pohticklly whom the tinker 
mamed, whereas it mattered very much 
whom the king mamed The way in 
which all considerations of the king’s 
personal nghts, of the claims of the heart, 
of the sanctity of the mamage oath, and 
of romantic morahty crumpled up before 
this pohtical need shews how neghgible 
all these apparently irresistible prejudices 
are when they come into conflict with 
the demand for quahty m our rulers 
We learn the same lesson from the case 
of the soldier, whose mamage, when 
It IS permitted at all, is despotically 
controlled with a view solely to mihtary 
effiaency 

Well, nowadays it is not the King that 
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rules, but the tinker Dynastic wars are 
no longer feared, dynastic alliances no 
longer valued Mamages in royal famihes 
are becommg rapidly less pohtical, and 
more popular, domestic, and romantic. 
If all die kings m Europe were made as 
free tomorrow as Kmg Cophetua, no- 
body but their aunts and chamberlains 
would feel a moment’s anxiety as to the 
consequences On the other hand a sense 
of the social importance of the tinker’s 
mamage has been steadily growing We 
have made a public matter of his wife’s 
health m the month after her confine- 
ment. We have taken the mmds of his 
children out of his hands and put them 
into those of our State schoolmaster We 
shall presently make theur bodily nounsh- 
raent independent of him But they are 
still nff-r^, and to hand the country 
over to nff-rafi' is national suiade, smce 
nff-raff can neither govern nor will let 
anyone else govern except the highest 
bidder of bread and arcuses There is no 
public enthusiast ahve of twenty years’ 
practical democratic expenence who be- 
heves in the pohtical adequacy of the 
electorate or of the bodies it elects The 
overthrow of the anstocrat has created 
the necessity for the Superman 

Enghsbmen hate Liberty and Equality 
too much to understand them But every 
Enghshman loves and desures a pedigree 
And m that he is nght. Kmg Demos 
must be bred hke all other Kmgs, and 
with Must there is no arguing It is idle 
for an mdividual writer to carry so great 
a matter further in a pamphlet A con- 
ference on the subject is the next step 
needed It will be attended by men and 
women who, no longer beheving that 
they can hve for ever, are seeking for 
some immortal work into which they 
can build the best of themselves before 
their refuse is thrown into that arch dust 
destructor, the cremation furnace 
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THE GOLDEN RULE 

Do not do unto otliers as you would 
that they should do unto you. Their 
tastes may not be the same. 

Never resist temptation* prove all 
things: hold fast that which is good. 

Do not love your neighbor as your- 
self. If you are on good terms with your- 
self It IS an impertinence, if on bad, an 
injury. 

The golden rule is tliat there are no 
golden rules. 

IDOLATRY 

The art of government is the organiza- 
tion of idolatry. 

The bureaucracy consists of function- 
aries, tile aristocracy, of idols, the demo- 
cracy, of idolaters 

The populace cannot understand the 
bureaucracy: it can only worslup die 
national idols. I 

The savage bows down to idols of 
wood and stone: the civilized man to 
idols of flesh and blood. 

A limited monarchy is a device for 
combining the inertia of a wooden idol 
with the credibility of a flesh and blood 
one. 

Wlien the wooden idol does not 
answer the peasant’s prayer, he beats it 
when the flesh and blood idol does not 
satisfy the civilized man, he cuts its head 
off 

He who slays a king and he who dies 
for him are alike idolaters 

ROYALTi* 

Kings arc not born they are made by 
artificial hallucination. When the process 
lb intcrniptcd by ad\erstty at a critical 
age, as in the case of Charles II, die sub- 


ject becomes sane and never completely 
recovers his kinghness. 

The Court is the servants’ hall of the 
sovereign 

Vulganty in a king flatters the majority 
of the nation 

The flunkeyism propagated by the 
throne is the price we pay for its pohtical 
convenience. 

DEMOCRACY 

I If the lesser mind could measure the 
greater as a footrule can measure a pyra- 
mid, there would be finality m universal 
suffrage. As it is, the political problem 
remains unsolved 

Democracy substitutes election by die 
incompetent many for appointment by 
the corrupt few. 

Democratic republics can no more dis- 
pense with national idols than mon- 
archies with pubhc functionaries. 

Government presents only one prob- 
lem; the discovery of a trustworthy 
anthropometric method 

IMPERIALISM 

Excess of insularity makes a Briton an 
Imperialist, 

Excess of local self-assertion makes a 
colonist an Imperialist 

A colonial Imperialist is one who 
raises colonial Hoops, equips a colonial 
squadron, cla.ms a Federal Parliament 
sending its measures to the Throne in- 
stead of to the Colonial Office, and, being 
finally brought by this means into in- 
soluble conflict with the insular Bntish 
Imperialist, “cuts die painter” and hreal s 
up die Empire 

LIDCRTI' AhD FQUM m 

He who confuses political libcrt) vuh 
freedom and political equality v itli sirni- 
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lanty has never tiiought for five minutes 
about eitlier. 

Notlung can be unconditional conse- 
quently nothing can be free 

Liberty means responsibihty. That is 
why most men dread it 

The duke inquires contemptuously 
whetlier lus gamekeeper is the equal of 
the Astronomer Royal, but he insists 
tliat tliey shall both be hanged equally if 
they murder lum 

The notion that the colonel need be a 
better man than the pnvate is as con- 
fused as tlie notion that the keystone 
need be stronger tlian the coping stone 

Where equahty is undisputed, so also 
is subordination 

Equahty is fundamental in every de- 
partment of social organization. 

The relation of supenor to infenor ex- 
cludes good manners. 

EDUCATION 

When a man teaches something he 
does not know to somebody else who 
has no aptitude for it, and gives him a 
certificate of profiaency, the latter has 
completed the education of a gentleman 

A fool’s brain digests philosophy into 
folly, science into superstition, and art 
into pedantry Hence Umversity educa- 
tion. 

The best brought-up children are those 
who have seen their parents as they are 
Hypocnsy is not the parent’s first duty 

The vilest abortiomst is he who at- 
tempts to mould a child’s character 

At the University every great treatise 
IS postponed until its author attains im- 
partial judgment and perfect knowledge 
If a horse could wait as long for its shoes 
and would pay for them in advance, 
our blacksmiths would all be college 
dons. 
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He who can, does He who cannot, 
teaches 

A learned man is an idler who hlls 
time with study Beware of his false 
knowledge, it is more dangerous than 
Ignorance 

Activity IS the only road to knowledge 

Every fool beheves what his teachers 
tell him, and calls his creduhty science 
or morality as confidently as his father 
called It divine revelation. 

No man fully capable of his own lan- 
guage ever masters another. 

No man can be a pure speciahst with- 
out being in the stnct sense an idiot. 

Do not give your children moral and 
religious instruction unless you are qmte 
sure they will not take it too senously 
Better be the mother of Henn Quatre 
and Nell Gwynne than of Robespierre 
and Queen Mary Tudor 

MARRIAGE 

Mamage is popular because it com- 
bines the maximum of temptation with 
the maximum of opportumty 

Marriage is the only legal contract 
which abrogates as between the parties 
all the laws that safeguard the particular 
relation to which it refers 

The essential function of mamage is 
the continuance of the race, as stated in 
the Book of Common Prayer 

The accidental function of mamage is 
the gratification of the amonstic senti- 
ment of mankind 

The artificial stenlization of mamage 
makes it possible for mamage to fulfil its 
acadental function whilst neglecting its 
essential one 

The most revolutionary invention of 
the XIX century was the artificial stenl- 
ization of mamage. 

Any mamage system which condemns 
a majonty of the population to celibacy 
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Will be Violently VTecked on the pretext 
that It outrages morality. 

Polygam)^, when tned under modern 
democratic conditions, as by die Mor- 
mons, is vu-ecked by the revolt of the 
mass of inferior men who are condemned 
to cehbacy by it; for the maternal in- 
stinct leads a woman to prefer a tenth 
share in a first rate man to die exclusive 
possession of a third rate one Polyandr) 
has not been tried under diese conditions 

The minimum of national celibacy 
(ascertained by dividing die number of 
males m die community by the number ■ 
of females, and taking the quouent as the I 
number of wives or husbands permitted 
to each person) is secured m England j 
(where die quotient is i) by the institu- 
tion of monogamy. 

The modern sentimental term for the 
narional minimum of celibacy is Punty. 

Marriage, or any odicr form of pro- | 
miscuous amonsdc monogamy, is fatal i 
to large States because it puts its ban 
on the deliberate breeding of man as a I 
political animal. ' 

I 

CRIvn: AND PUNISHMFNT | 

All scoundrehsm is summed up in die ^ 
phrase “Que Messieurs les Assassins com- , 
mcnccnt*” ' 

The man who has graduated from the 
flogcjing block at Eton to the bencli from | 
vluch he sentences the garoiter to h. ^ 
floaged is the same ‘^ocnl product ns tli< 
garottcr vho has been 1 icUd In hn 
lather and ended b\ ius mother Utiri! h- 
has crovn sironu enoiudi to (hrouk 

• T ...» . % ■ 
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I'llOPrRTY 

Property, said Proudhon, is theft 
This IS tlic only perfect truism that has 
bepn uttered on the subject 

SritVANTS 

When domestic serv-ants arc treated as 
Iniman beings it is not worth while to 
1 cep them 

The relation of master and servant 
IS ad\antagcous only to masters who do 
not scruple to abuse their authority, and 
to servants who do not scruple to abuse 
their tnist. 

The perfect 5cr\’ant, when his master 
males iiumnne advances to him, feels 
tliat his CMStcnce is threatened, and 
hastens to change liis place 

Masters and servants arc both tyranni- 
cal, but die masters arc the more de- 
pendent of the two 

A. man enjoys what he uses, not what 
Ills servants use 

Man IS the only animal which esteems 
Itself rich in proportion to the number 
and voracity of ns parasites 

Ladies and gentlemen arc permitted 
to have friends in the kennel, but not in 
the kitchen. 

Domestic servants, by making spoiled 
children of their masters, arc forced to 
intimidate them m order to be able to 
live with them 

In a slave stale, the slaves rule m 
Mayfair, the tradesman rules 

now TO BEAT CHILDREN 

If you stnke a child, take care that you 
strike It m anger, even at the nsk of 
maiming it for life A blow in cold blood 
neither can nor should be forgiven 

If you beat children for pleasure, avow 
your object frankly, and play the game 
according to the rules, as a fox-hunter 
does, and you will do comparatively 
little harm No fox-hunter is such a cad 
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as to pretend tliat he hunts the fox to 
leach It not to steal chickens, or that he 
sufiers more acutely than the fox at die 
deatli Remember that even in child- 
beatmg there is the sportsman’s way and 
the cad’s way 

I RELIGION 

Beware of the man whose god is in the 
skies. 

Wliat a man believes may be ascer- 
tained, not from liis creed, but from the 
assumptions on which he habitually acts 

VIRTUES AND VICES 

No specific virtue or vice in a man im- 
plies the existence of any other specific 
virtue or vice m him, however closely 
die imagination may associate them 

Virtue consists, not in abstaining from 
vice, but in not desiring it. 

Self-denial is not a virtue: it is only 
die effect of prudence on rascality 

Obedience simulates subordination as 
fear of the police simulates honesty 

Disobedience, die rarest and most 
courageous of die virtues, is seldom dis- 
tinguished from neglect, die laziest and 
commonest of the vices 

Vice IS waste of life Poverty, obedi- 
ence, and celibacy are the canomcal vices 

Economy is the art of making the most 
of life 

The love of economy is the root of all 
virtue 

FAIRPLAY 

The love of fairplay is a spectator’s 
virtue, not a principal's 

greatness 

Greatness is only one of the sensations 
of littleness 

In heaven an angel is nobody in par- 
ticular 

Greatness is the secular name for 
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Divinity: both mean simply what hes 
beyond us. 

If a great man could make us under- 
stand him, we should hang him. 

We admit that vhen the divinit}'- we 
worshipped made itself visible and com- 
prehensible we crucified iL 

To a mathematician the elevendi 
means only a single umt to the bushman 
who cannot count further than his ten 
fingers it is an incalculable mjmad. 

The difference between die shallowest 
routineer and the deepest thinker appears, 
to the latter, trifling, to the former, m- 
fimte. 

In a stupid nation the man of genius 
becomes a god: ever}^body worships him 
and nobody does his viU. 

BEAUTY AND HAPPINESS, ART AND RICHES 

Happmess and Beauty are by-pro- 
ducts. 

Folly is the direct pursmt of Happmess 
and Beauty. 

Riches and Art are spurious receipts 
for the production of Happmess and 
Beauty. 

He who desires a lifetime of happiness 
with a beautiful woman desires to enjoy 
the taste of wme by keeping his mouth 
always full of it. 

The most intolerable pain is produced 
by prolongmg the keenest pleasure. 

The man with toothache thinks every- 
one happy whose teeth are sound. The 
poverty stricken man makes the same 
mistake about the nch man. 

The more a man possesses over and 
above what he uses, the more careworn 
he becomes. 

The tjuanny that forbids you to make 
the road with pick and shovel is worse 
than that which prevents ^mu from loU- 
mg along it m a cam^e and pair. 

In an ugly and unhappy world the 


nchest man can purchase nothing but 
ughness and unhappmess. 

In his efforts to escape from uglmess 
and unliappiness the nch man intensifies 
both Eteiy new }-ard of West End 
creates a new acre of East End. 

The XDC centur}j- was the Age of 
Faith m Fme Art. The results are before 
us 

THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN 

The fatal reservation of the gentleman 
IS that he sacrifices everj’thing to his 
honor except his gentihty, 

A gentleman of our days is one who 
has money enough to do what every fool 
would do if he could afford it* that is, 
consume widiout producing. 

The true diagnostic of modem gen- 
i tihty is parasitism. 

No elaboration of physical or moral 
accomplishment can atone for the sm of 
parasitism. 

A modem gentleman is necessarily the 
enemy of his countr}v Even m war he 
does not fight to defend it, but to prevent 
his power of pre}'mg on it from passing 
to a foreisrier. Such combatants are 
patnots m the same sense as two dogs 
fighting for a bone are lovers of animals. 

The North American Indian was a 
type of the sportsman warrior gentle- 
man. The Penclean Athenian was a t^ye 
of the intellectually and artistically culti- 
vated gentleraan. Botli were pohtical 
failures The modem gentleman, with- 
out the hardihood of the one or the 
culture of the other, has the appetite of 
both put together. He will not succeed 
where they faded. 

He who beheies m education, crim- 
inal law, and sport, needs only property 
to make him a perfect modem gentleman 

MODERATION 

Moderation is never applauded for its 
own sake. 
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\ r.’ 'cM' 'tiK i n-in i.h ! m(\i- 
i !'i 'atl *v.]lc. n c\'’i '■•’ll. dnnl-cr' 
’ ( m n ‘ liou^e tint 

5^ t V. :n j it’u'cjL unu 

7ttj t \co\SCIOt.<^ StH 

T' u'^coi'ictou*; s^lf n the re^l genius 
V> 1' h-c. uz the moment 

\o ir con^C’oV' 'cif medd'es *,otii it. 

Lnccp: rliinno the nine months before 
I . ciriv s hie hrsj bronth no man mamge.'- 
I s - "■’•rs r<; ’ tll ae a tree tloe'^ 

n 'SON 

Th' rc'’‘nn'b!e nnn ad-’pts hinnelf to 

> prl'i the iinrea'-onable one perents 
I 1 ’nri’ to atl'’pt the ■kNO’-Id to himself 
*ri'.:efo’e ah progre'S depends on the 
inre.i ombL nrn 

'P . rr‘n s ho Jnten'; to Keaton is lost 
Pie"‘on cn‘M’e< all ’ Jiovo minds arc 
no* • ircn<r enougli to master licr 

ora ' Cl 

Dcccnce is Indccenc}’s Conspirac} of 
Silence 

E PIPIINCF 

Men arc vase in proportion, not to 
t!nr opcnence, but to tlieir capacity for 
c pcncncc 

If VC could Icam from mere c'pen- 
cnct, the stones of London would be 
V iscr than ns v isest men 

TrtE’s nF\*ENGES 

Those v.hom v.c called brutes had 
their revenge v hen Datwan shewed us 
that they are our cousins 

The thieves had their revenge vdien 
Marx conaicted die bourgeoisie of theft 

GOOD INTENTIONS 

Hell is paved with good intentions^ 
not a\ithbad ones 

All men mean well 


N ‘iTl P-tL KIGIiTS 

The Master of Arts, bj proaing tliat 
no man lias an\ natural nghts, compels 
liim'clf to take Ins ovn for granted 

The ncht to liae is abused whenever 
It is not constant!} cliallcnged 

FVUTE DF MIELTX 

In 111} childhood I demurred to the 
di.^cnpiion of a certain }Oung lady as 
“the prett} Miss So and So ” i\Iy aunt 
rcbulcd me by sa}ing “Remember al- 
wa}s that the least plain sister is die 
lamik beaut} ” 

No ace or condition is vadiout its 
heroes The least incapable general in a 
mtion IS Its Oesar, the least imbecile 
statesman its Solon, the least confused 
thinker us Socrates, the least common- 
place poet its Shakespear 

CH vniTT' 

Chanty is die most miscluevous sort 
of pruncnc}’’ 

Those who minister to poverty and 
di'casc arc accomplices in die two worst 
of all die enmes 

He w lio giv'cs money he has not earned 
IS generous widi other people’s labor 

Every genuinely benev^olcnt person 
loadies almsgiving and mendiaty 

FA^^E 

Life levels all men deadi reveals die 
eminent 

DISCIPLINE 

Mutiny Acts are needed only by 
officers who command without authonty. 
Divine nght needs no whip 

WOMEN IN THE HOME 

Home is the girl’s pnson and the 
woman’s workhouse 

CIVILIZATION 

Civihzation is a disease produced by 

H 
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the practice of building soaeties -ttith 
rotten matenal. 

Those who admire modem awliza- 
tion usually identify it with the steam 
engine and the electric telegraph 

Those who understand the steam 
engine and the electric telegraph spend 
their hves in trymg to replace them ^Rath 
something better. 

The imagmation cannot conceive a 
viler criminal than he who should build 
another London like the present one, 
nor a greater benefactor than he who 
should destroy it. 

GAlvffiLING 

The most popular method of dis- 
tnbutmg wealth is tlie method of the 
roulette table 

The roulette table pays nobody except 
him that keeps it Nevertheless a passion 
for gaming is common, though a passion 
for keepmg roulette tables is uubiovm. 

Gambhng promises the poor what 
Property performs for the rich' that is 
why the bishops dare not denounce it 
fundamentally. 

THE SOCIAL QUESTION 

Do not waste your time on Social 
Questions What is the matter vnth the 
poor is Poverty: what is the matter vith 
the rich is Uselessness. 

STRAY SAYINGS 

We are told that when Jehovah created 
the world he saw that it was good "What 
would he say now^ 

The conversion of a savage to Chnsti- 
amty is the conversion of Christianity to 
savagery 

No man dares say so much of what he 
thinks as to appear to himself an ex- 
tremist. 

Mens Sana m corpora sano is a foohsh 
saying The sound body is a product of 
the soimd mind 


Decadence can find agents only when 
It wears the mask of progress 

In moments of progress the noble 
succeed, because things are going their 
way; m moments of decadence the base 
succeed for the same reason: hence the 
world IS never without the exhilaration 
of contemporary success. 

The reformer for whom the world is 
not good enough finds himself shoulder 
to shoulder with him that is not good 
enough for the world 

Every man over forty is a scoundrel 

Youth, which is forgiven everything, 
forgives itself nothing: age, which for- 
gives Itself everything, is forgiven no- 
thmg. 

WTen we learn to smg that Bntons 
never will be masters we shall make an 
end of slaver}'' 

Do not mistake your objection to de- 
feat for an objection to fightmg, your 
objection to bemg a sla^-e for an objec- 
tion to slavery, your objection to not 
being as rich as your neighbor for an 
objection to poverty. The cowardly, 
the msubordmate, and the emdous share 
your objections. 

Take care to get what you like or you 
vnll be forced to hke what you get 
Where there is no ventilation fresh air is 
declared unwholesome. Where there is 
no rehgion h}'pocnsy becomes good 
taste Where there is no knowledge 
Ignorance calls itself saence. 

If the wicked flourish and the fittest sur- 
vive, Nature must be the God of rascals 

If history repeats itself, and the un- 
expected always happens, how incapable 
must jMan be of learning from expen- 
ence! 

Compassion is the fellow-feeling of 
the unsound 

Tliose who understand evil pardon it 
those v ho resent it destroy it 
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Acquired notions of propriety are 
stronger than natural instincts. It is easier 
to recruit for monasteries and convents 
tlian to induce an Arab woman to un- 
cover her mouth in public, or a British 
ofliccr to walk through Bond Street m 
a golfing cap on an afternoon m May. 

It is dangerous to be sincere unless you 
arc also stupid 

The Chinese tame fowls by clipping 
tlicir wings, and women by deforming 
their feet A petticoat round the ankles 
serves equally well 

Political Economy and Soaal Eco- 
nomy are amusing intellectual games, 
but Vital Economy is the Philosopher’s 
Stone. 

When a heretic wishes to avoid 
martyrdom he speaks of “Orthodoxy, 
True and False” and demonstrates that 
tiie True is liis heresy. 

Beware of the man who does not re- 
turn your blow he neither forgives you 
nor allows you to forgive yourself. 


If you injure your neighbor, better 
not do It by halves. 

Sentimentality is the error of suppos- 
ing that quarter can be given or taken in 
moral conflicts 

Two starving men cannot be twice as 
hungry as one, but two rascals can be ten 
times as vicious as one 

Make your cross your crutch, but 
when you see another man do it, beware 
of him. 

SELF-SACRIFICE 

Self-sacrifice enables us to sacnfice 
other people without blushing. 

If you begin by sacrificing yourself to 
those you love, you will end by hatmg 
those to whom you have sacrificed your- 
self 

Postscript 1933. The evolutionary 
theme of tlie third act of Man and Super- 
man was resumed by me twenty years 
later in the preface to Back to Methuselah, 
where it is developed as the basis of the 
religion of the near future. 
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FROM MOLlfeRE TO BRIEUX 

Since tlie death of Ibsen, Brieux con- 
fronts Europe as the most important 
dramatist west of Russia. In that kind of 
comedy which is so true to life that we 
have to call it tragi-comedy, and which is 
not only an entertainment but a lustory 
and a criticism of contemporary morals, 
he is incomparably tlie greatest writer 
France has produced since Moh^re. The 
French critics who take it for granted 
that no contemporary of theirs could 
possibly be greater than Beaumarchais are 
really too modest. They have never read 
Beaumarchais, and therefore do not know 
how very httle of him there is to read, 
and how, out of the two variations he 
wrote on his once famous theme, the 1 
second is only a petition in artistic and 
intellectual bankruptcy Had the French 
theatre been capable of offering a field to 
Balzac, my proposition might have to be 
modified But as it was no more able to 
do that than the Enghsh theatre was to 
enlist the gemus of Dickens, I may say 
confidently that in that great comedy 
which Balzac called “the comedy of 
humamty,” to be played for the amuse- 
ment of the gods rather than for that of 
the French pubhc, there is no summit in 
the barren plain that stretches from Mount 
Moli^re to our own times until we reach 
Bneux. 

HOW THE XIX CENTURY FOUND 
ITSELF OUT 

It IS reserved for some great critic to 
give us a study of the psychology of the 
XIX century Those of us who as adults 
saw It face to face m that last moiety of its 
days when one fierce hand after another 
— ^Marx’s, Zola’s, Ibsen’s, Strindberg’s, 
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Turgenieff’s, Tolstoy’s — stopped its 
masks off and revealed it as, on the whole, 
perhaps the most villainous page of re- 
corded human lustory, can also recall the 
strange confidence with which it regarded 
itself as the very summit of avilization, 
and talked of the past as a cruel gloom 
that had been dispelled for ever by the 
railway and tlie electoc telegraph But 
centuries, like men, begin to find them- 
selves out m middle age The youthful 
conceit of the mneteenth had a splendid 
exponent m Macaulay, and, for a time, a 
glonously jolly one during the nonage of 
Dickens. There was certainly nothing 
I morbid m the air then; Dickens and 
Macaulay are as free from morbidity as 
Dumas joire and Guizot. Even Stendhal 
and Prosper Merim^e, though by no 
means burgess optimists, are quite sane. 
When you come to Zola and Maupassant, 
Flaubert and the Goncourts, to Ibsen 
and Stondberg, to Aubrey Beardsley 
and George Moore, to D’Annunzio and 
Echegaray, you are in a new and morbid 
atmosphere. French hterature up to the 
middle of the XIX century was still all of 
one piece with Rabelais, Montaigne, and 
Moh^re Zola breaks that tradition com- 
pletely. he is as different as Karl Marx 
from Turgot or Darwin from Cuvier. 

In this new phase we see the bour- 
geoisie, after a century and a half of com- 
placent vaunting of its own probity and 
modest happiness (begun by Darnel 
Defoe m Robinson Crusoe’s praises of 
“the middle station of hfe”), suddenly 
turmng bitterly on itself with accusations 
of hideous sexual and commercial corrup- 
tion Thackeray’s campaign against snob- 
bery and Dickens’s against hypocrisy 
were directed against the vices of respect- 
able men, but now even the respectability 
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pas'^iomtely denied the bourgeois 
■ft as depicted as a tlncf, a tyrant, a 
sft eater, a sellisli voluptuary -ft hose mar- 
nages wore ‘Jiiuplc legali/aiions of un- 
bndlcd licentiousness Sexual irregulan- 
iies began to be attributed to the sjm- 
paihcuc characters m fiction not as the 
blackest spots in their portraits, but posi- 
tnclvas redeeming humaniUcs in diem 

JACK •ntE RIPPER 

I am b\ no means going here cither to 
rc\ i\ e the old outer} against this school 
of iconoclasts and disillusioncrs, or to 
join the ncft reaction against it It told the 
world man) truths it brought romance 
back to Its senses Its \ cry repudiation of 
the graces and enchantments of fine art 
was nccc^sar}', for the artistic morbidcrza 
of B}ron and Victor Hugo w'as too 
imagmaiiNc to allow'^ the Victonan bour- 
geoisie to accept diem as chroniclers of 
real facts and real people The )ustifica- 
uon of Zola’s comparative coarseness is 
diat his "ftork could not have been done 
in any other way If Zola had had a sense 
of humor, or a great artist’s delight in 
playing with his ideas, his matenals, and 
ins readers, he w ould have become cither 
as unreadable to die very people he came 
to w'ake up as Anatolc France is, or as 
incredible as Victor Hugo w^s He would 
also have incurred die mistrust and hatred 
of die majonty of Frenchmen, who, like 
die majonty of men of all nations, are not 
merely incapable of fine art, but resent it 
funously A wnt is to diem a man who is 
laughing at diem' an arust is a man of 
loose character who hves by telhng lying 
stones and pandenng to the voluptuous 
passions What they like to read is the 
police intelligence, especially the murder 
cases and divorce cases Tlie invented 
murders and divorces of die novehsts and 
playwnghts do not satisfy them, because 
they cannot believe m them, and belief 
that the horror or scandal actually oc- 
curred, that real people are shedding real 


blood and real tears, is indispensable to 
their enjoyment To produce diis belief 
by w'orks of ficuon, die wnter must dis- 
guise and even discard die arts of die man 
of letters and assume die style of die de- 
scnptivc reporter of die cnminal courts 
As an example of how to cater for such 
readers, we may take Zola’s Bete Hu- 
maine It is in all its essentials a simple 
and touching story, like Provost’s Manon 
Lescaut But into it Zola has violendy 
thnist die greatest police sensation of the 
XIX century die episode of Jack die 
Ripper Jack’s hideous neurosis is no 
more a part of human nature than Ctesar’s 
epilepsy or Gladstone’s missing finger 
One is tempted to accuse Zola of having 
borrow'ed it from the new'^spapers to 
please his customers just as Shakespear 
used to borrow stones of murder and 
jealousy from the tales and cliromcles of 
his time, and heap them on the head 
of convivial liumonsts like lago and 
Richard III, or gentle poets like Macbeth 
and Hamlet Without sucli allurements, 
Shakespear could not have lived by his 
plays And if he had been nch enough to 
disregard this consideration, he would 
still have had to provide sensation enough 
to induce people to hsten to w'hat he wzs 
inspired to say It is only the man who has 
no message wdio is too fastidious to beat 
the drum at the door of lus bootli 

RISE OF THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 

Sail, the Shakespeanan murders w'^ere 
romantic murders tlie Zolaesque ones 
were pohee reports Tlie old mad hero- 
ines, tlie Ophehas and Luaes of Lammer- 
moor, w'ere rhapsodists wrth Bowers in 
tlieir hands the new ones w^ere climcal 
studies of mental disease The new'' note 
w'as as conspicuous in the sensational 
chapters as in tlie dull chapters, of which 
tliere were many This W'as the pumsh- 
ment of the middle class for hypoensy. It 
had earned the conspiracy of silence 
which we call decorum to such lengtlis 
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that when young men discovered the 
suppressed truths, they felt bound to 
shout them in the streets. I well remember 
how when I was a youth in my teens I 
happened to obtam access to the papers 
of an Insh crown sohator through a 
colleague who had some clerical work to 
do upon them. The county concerned 
was not one of the cnmeless counties: 
there was a large camp m it; and the 
soldier of that day was not the respectable, 
rather pious, and very low-spinted youth 
who now makes the King’s umform what 
the curate’s black coat was then There 
were not only cases which were tned and 
not reported: there were cases which 
could not even be tned, the offenders 
havmg secured impumty bypushmg their 
folhes to lengths too grotesque to be 
bearable even m a cnmmal court — also 
because of the silly feroaty of the law, 
which punished tlie neghgible indecencies 
of drunken young soldiers as atroaous 
cnmes The effect produced by these 
revelations on my raw youth was a sense 
of heavy responsibihty for conmvmg at 
their concealment. I felt tliat if camp and 
barrack hfe involved these thmgs, they 
ought to be know I had been caught by 
the great w^ave of saentific enthusiasm 
which was then passing over Europe as a 
result of the discovery of Natural Selec- 
tion by Darwin, and of the blow it dealt 
to the wlgar Bible worship and redemp- 
tion mongenng w hich had hitlierto 
passed among us for religion I wanted to 
get at the facts I was prepared for the 
facts being unflattenng: had I not already 
faced the fact diat instead of being a fallen 
angel I was first cousin to a monkey^ 
Long afterwards, when I was a wall- 
known writer, I said that w hat w e wanted 
as tlie basis of our plays and no\ els was 
not romance, but a really scientific natural 
history^ Scienufic natural histor}^ is not 
compatible w ith taboo, and as e\ eiy thing 
connected with sex was tabooed, T felt the 
need for menuonms; die forbidden sub- 


jects, not only because of their owm im- 
portance, but for the sake of destro}nng 
taboo by givmg it the most violent pos- 
sible shocks The same impulse is unmis- 
takeably active m Zola and his contem- 
poraries He also wwted, not w’-orks of 
hterary art, but stones he could beheve in 
as records of things that really happen 
He imposed Jack ibe Ripper on his idyh 
of the railwayman’s wife to make it 
scientific. To all artists and Platomsts he 
made it thereby very unreal, for to the 
Platomst all accidents are unreal and 
neghgible, but to the people he wanted 
to get at — the anti-artistic people — ^he 
made it readable. 

The saentific spirit was unintelhgible 
to the Phihstmes and repulsive to die 
dilettanti, who said to Zola* “If you must 
tell us stones about agncultural laborers, 
why tell us dirty ones^” But Zola did not 
want, like the old romancers, to tell a 
stoiyx He wanted to tell die w^orld die 
saentific truth about itself. His view was 
that if you ware going to legislate for 
agncultural laborers, or deal wadi them 
or their business m any way, you had 
better know'' wbat they are really hke, 
and m supplying you wndi die necessary'- 
information he did not tell you wdiat 
you already knew'^, W'^hich included pretty 
nearly all Aat could be decorously men- 
tioned, but wbat you did not knowy 
w^hich w as diat part of the truth that w as 
tabooed For die same reason, when he 
found a generation wdiose litenuy^ notions 
of Pansian cocottene w'^ere founded on 
Ivlarguente Gaudiier, he felt it to be a 
duty to shew them Nana And it w'as a 
very'" necessary'' dung to do If some Irish 
wnter of the se\enties had got himsolf 
banished from all decent society, and 
perhaps conMcted of obscene libel, by 
w nting a no\ el shew mg the side of camp 
life that was never mentioned except in 
die papers of the Crov n Solicitor, "e 
should be nearer to a rational military 
system dian w e are today 
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ZOLAISM AS A SUPERSTITION 

It IS, unfortunately, much easier to 
tlirow tlie forces of art into a reaction 
tlian to recall tliem when tlie reaction has 
gone far enough A case which came 
under my own notice years ago illustrates 
the difficulty. The wife of an eminent 
surgeon had some talent for drawing Her 
husband wrote a treatise on cancer, and 
she drew tlie illustrations It was die first 
time she had used her gift for a senous 
purpose, and she worked hard enough at 
It to acquire considerable skill m depict- 
ing cancerous proliferation The book 
being fimshed and published, she resumed 
her ordinary practice of sketching for 
pleasure But all her work now had an 
uncanny look When she drew a land- 
scape, It was like a cancer that acadent- 
ally looked like a landscape She had 
acquired a cancerous technique, and she 
could not get nd of it 

This happens as easily in hterature as 
in the other arts The men who trained 
themselves as writers by dragging die 
unmentionable to light, presently found 
that they could do that so much better 
than anything else that they gave up deal- 
ing with the other subjects Even their 
qmte mentionable episodes had an un- 
mentionable air Their imitators assumed 
diat utimentionabihty was an end in it- 
self — that to be decent was to be out of 
the movement Zola and Ibsen could not, 
of course, be confined to mere reaction 
against talioo. Ibsen was to the last fasa- 
nating and full of a strange moving 
beauty, and Zola often broke into senti- 
ment^ romance But neither Ibsen nor 
Zola, after they once took in hand the 
work of unmasking the idols of the bour- 
geoisie, ever again wrote a happy or 
pleasant play or novel Ibsen’s suiades 
and catastrophes at last produced the cry 
of “People dont do such things,” which 
he ridiculed through Judge Brack in 
Hedda Gabler. This was easy enough* 
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Brack was so far wrong that people do 
do such things occasionally But on the 
whole Brack was right The tragedy of 
Hedda in real life is not that she commits 
suicide but that she continues to hve If 
such acts of violent rebelhon as those of 
Hedda and Nora and Rebecca and the 
rest were the inevitable or even the prob- 
able consequences of their unfitness to be 
wives and mothers, or of their contracting 
repugnant marnages to avoid bemg left 
on the shelf, social reform would be very 
rapid, and we should hear less nonsense 
as to women like Nora and Hedda being 
mere figments of Ibsen’s imagination 
Our real difficulty is the almost boundless 
docility and submission to social conven- 
tion which is charactenstic of the human 
race What balks the soaal reformer 
everywhere is that the victims of soaal 
evils do not complain, and even strongly 
resent being treated as victims The more 
a dog suffers from being chained the 
more dangerous it is to release him he 
bites savagely at the hand that dares 
touch his collar Our Rougon-Macquart 
famihes are usually enormously proud 
of themselves, and though they have to 
put up with their share of drunkards 
and madmen, they do not proliferate 
into Jack-the-Rippers Nothing that is 
admittedly and unmistakeably horrible 
matters very much, because it frightens 
people into seeking a remedy the senous 
horrors are those which seem entirely 
respectable and normal to respectable and 
normal men Now the formula of tragedy 
had come down to the mneteenth century 
from days m which this was not recog- 
nized, and when hfe was so thoroughly 
accepted as a divine institution that in 
order to make it seem tragic, something 
dreadful had to happen and somebody 
had to die But the tragedy of modem 
hfe IS that nothing happens, and that the 
resultant dulness does not kill Mau- 
passant’s Une Vie is infinitely more 
tragic than the death of Juliet. 
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In Ibsen’s "^.'orsis ve find tlie old txndi- ’ is fimslied or tile problem solved for vou 
lions and tlie nev* conditions struggling I by die dramatist. Snii less do vou* 20 
in die same play, like a gudgeon half ’ army in “that iiappv, easw iromcailv 
svrailoved by a pike. Almost all die ' indulgent irame of mind dial is die tree 
sorrovT and die v-eariness vlncli make ' test of comedyA as Mr YTalklevputitm 
bis plan's so poignant are die sorrov' and , Tlie Times of die ist October i5o>>. Yon 
vreariness ot die mean dull bte in vrbicii ' come avmv vddi a ven* discniiedns sense 
nodiing happens: but none die less he * thac you are involved in the a&ir, and 
pro^ides a final catastrophe of die ap- i must find the vray our of it for T.-ourseli 
proved fiffii-act-blank-verse t^yie. Hed- 5 and eveiybody else if d\iIizauon is to be 
vrig and Hedda sho ot themselves: Rosmer tolerable to your sense of honor, 
and Rebecca dirovr diemselves into die j 

mih'-race: Solness and Rubeck are dashed | diffesexce BEivrEEX bbiecv 

to pieces: Borkman dies of acute stage 1 holieke or shasesphab 

tragedy vndiout discoverable lesions I J Bneux’s task is thus larger than Mo- 
Vvlli not again say, as I have said before, 5 hdre's. Mohde destroved the presage oi 
that these catastrophes are forced, because those conspiracies against scdeiy vkich 
a fortunate performance often makes | vre call the professions^ and vrifidi thrive 
them seem inedtable: but I do submit j bv the exuloitafion of idolatrv. He im- 
that the omission of diem vrould leave | masked the doctor, the phdoscpher. tLe 
the play sadder and more comundng. . fencing master, the priest. He ridiculea 

^ their dupes: die hypochcndnac. die caa- 
TKE ?A.ssD\G o? THE TBAGic CATA- ^ demidan, die de^'Otee. the^Erendeman m 
STEOPKE A 2 sD i-nt nAPPA EHDIHQ ^ secrdi Ot accomplishments. He etpcsel 
Hot only is die tradition of the cata- the snob: he slievred the gendemaa as tl e 
strophe unsuitable to modem srudies of ' butt end creature of Lis valet, emphasmng 
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AND HOLIERE OB. SHASESPEAB 

Bneux’s task is thus larger than Me 


the play sadder and more commdng. . fencing master, the priest. He ridiculea 

^ their dupes: die hypochondriac, die cca- 
TKE PASSiHG o? THE TRAGIC CATA- ^ demicdan, die de^'Otee. the^Erendeman m 
STBOPKE A2sD nAPPA EHDIHQ ^ secTch Ot accomplishments. He etpesed 
Hot only is die tradition of the cata- the snob: he slievred the gendemaa as tl e 
strophe unsuitable to modem srudies of ' butt and creature of Lis valet, emphasmng 
life: the tradidon of an ending, lisppy or dius the IneAitable relation betveen rue 
the reverse, is eouallv unworkable- Tlie man who lives bv unearned moaev ana 

' -i. ^ 

moment die dramadst gives up accadents die man who Lves by veeight ct seraace. 

and catastrophe, and take '‘slice of Bevondbrinsins this la ter point uu tut; 

life” as his matenai, he finds himself com- larer date Beaumarchais did notlfrg- 
raitted to plavs that have no endings. Tlie Mohere neve indicted sode w. B utke saiv- 
curtain no longer come down on a hero , thar vou carniot brinir an iad cuaen. 
slain or married: it come down when die against a nation: vet within a geaerauca 
audience he seen enounh of the Lie pre- firom that utterance raen l>esan ro era 
senred to it ro draw die moral, and must tndicunents against whole epems. 
either leve the diearre or miss its last ’ ally against the capitahsfic epcca. It 
train, true that hloaere, ime Shanespsc — 

The man who faced France witli a <hcrea iiuman narare, wlaca wo da 
drama fulfilling all thee concittcriS was to be a breaCer attcen; but saA 
Biieux. He was as scientific, as consmen- only mane Aoag„tfiii men rae-anw.c 
dons, as urmindimg as Zola wifiiout and hopeless, and pracueax men 
being in the least morbid He was no or marderous, Le Misanairoce. 
more dependent on horrors man MolIAe, seems to me, as a ferygner peraar^. m 
and as sane in ids temper. He tnrevr over Mc_ere s caiiesr ana veerst p'-}. 


man who lives by unearned money ntd 
die man who Lves by veeight ci serince. 
Beyond bringing this la ter point up a 
larer date BeaumarAais did noPirg- S-' 
Mohere never indicted sodew. Butkesaiv- 
mar you carniot bring an iad anaeni 
against a nation: vet within a geaerauca 

T ' ' - ^ , P — '— 

trom n,..v utte^aace ^aen Pega*- t.', cn-^ 


mcicunents agamst v 




.espea- 


aliv against me capitahsfic epcA. It ^ 
true mat MohAe, hke SLAespsar, m- 
meteC liuman nanare, widen wo— ^a ec- 
to be a broader attadr: but saA atmm^ 
erdy naAe mo agh tfiil men raelancAc 

or marderous, Le Alisanfiirope, 
seems to me, as a fere-gner perrars. :o - - 
hIc_Ae s cniissr aaa verst p'-w 
Hamlet m two respects, ire nrsu '^-“gi 
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none. 
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Uis traaifional torcea c.it 
promidngly. Yea do ro 
Bdeax pAs' vnfii die feel 
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co rot go avay 
he fee An fiiat tl: 
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tcdniL >1 .i!k 1 need not denin us The 
<i.\.o!id is lint the niithor dots not clenrK 
‘ nuv Int he j > dn\ inn; it Lc Festm de 
Purre Molicrc’s Ixst philosophic pla\, is 
is bnllnnt nnd am'stinc: as Lc Mism- 
thrope is neither the one nor tlic other, 
hut lure r.fiain there is no posunc side 
tl.c s.auic Is a hollow creature v ith no- 
thing to si\ lor himself, ind Don Juan 
•ml OS no itiempi to take ad\antage of 
l.is\ nc-s The rcisonv hVvShakespcar 
'’.id Nloherc are always well spoken of 
r-d rtiroini. 'ended to tlic souni^ is that 
tiieir qinrrel is rc ilK a quarrel with God 
for not nnkin'i: men better If thev had 
q nrrelled with a specified class of per- 
sn is with incomes of four ficnircs for not 
doint: tlieir wo'k better, or lor doing no 
work at ill, they would be denounced as 
Seditious, impious, and profligate cor- 
nipters of moraine 

Bncu\ wastes neither ink nor indigna- 
tion on Pro\ idcncc The idle despair that 
sliales Its fist impotcntlv at the sites, 
uttenng sublime blasphemies, such as 

"As files to w inion l)o\ s irc w c to the gods 
'ri'ee kill us for tlle'ir spurt,” 

« 

docs not amuse Bneux Ilis fisticuffs arc 
not aimed hciscnward they fall on 
human noses for the good of human 
souls When he sees human nature in 
conflict w nil a political abuse, lie docs not 
blame human nature, knowing that such 
blame is the fa\ oritc trick of those w’ho 
wash to perpetuate the abuse without 
being able to defend it He docs not even 
blame the abuse he exposes it, and then 
leaves human nature to tackle it with its 
eyes open And liis method of exposure is 
tlic dramatic method He is a bom drama- 
tist, diffcnng from the ordinary drama- 
tists only in that he has a large mind and 
a scientific habit of using it As a dramatist 
his tlieme is ncccssanly a conflict of some 
sort As a dramatist of large mind he 
cannot be satisfied with the trumpery 
conflicts of the Divorce Court and tlie 


Criminal Court* of the liusband with the 
seducer, of the policeman with the mur- 
derer Having the scientific conscience m 
a higher degree than Zola (he has a better 
licad), lie could not be interested in 
imaginarj' conflicts wdiich he himself 
w ould have liad to invent like a child at 
pin) The conflict wdiich inspires his 
dramatic genius must be a big one and a 
real one To ask an audience to spend 
three hours hanging on the quesnon of 
which particular man some particular 
V Oman shall mate wntli does not stnke 
him ns a reasonable proceeding, and if tlie 
audience docs not agree witlt him, why, 
It can go to some fashionable dramatist of 
the boule\ard w'lio does agree witli it 

BniEUV AND THE BOULEVARD 

This involves Bneux in furious conflict 
with the boulevard Up to quite recent 
times it WTis impossible for an English- 
man to mention Bneux to a Parisian as 
the only French playwright who really 
counted in Europe witliout being met 
w'lth astonished assurances that Bneux is 
not a playwright at all, tJiat his plays are 
not plays, that lie is not (m Sarcey’s sense 
of the phrase) "du theatre”, that he is a 
mere pamplilcicer without even bterary 
style And wlien you expressed your 
natural gratification at learning that the 
general body of Pansian dramatists were 
so highly gifted diat Bneux counted for 
notJiing in Pans — when you respectfully 
asked for die names of a few of the most 
prominent of the geniuses who had 
eclipsed him, you were given three or 
four of winch you had never heard, and 
one or two known to you as those of 
cynically commercial manipulators of die 
minage d trots, the innocent wife dis- 
covered at the villain’s rooms at midmght 
(to beg him to spare the virtue of a sister, 
the character ot a son, or the life of a 
father), die compromising letter, the duel, 
and all the rest of the claptraps out of 
which draniaUc playthings can he manu- 
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factured for the amusement of grown-up 
children. Not untd the Academie Fran- 
caise elected Brieux did it occur to the 
boulevardiers that the enormous differ- 
ence het^^een him and their pet authors 
was a difference m which the supenonty 
lay mth Bneux. 

THE PEDANTRY OF PARIS 

Indeed it is difficult for the Englishman 
to understand how bigotedly the Pans- 
ians cling to the claptrap theatre. The 
Enghsh do not care enough about the 
theatre to clmg to its traditions or perse- 
cute anyone for their sake- but the French 
do. Besides, in fine art, France is a nation 
of bom pedants. The vulgar English 
painter pamts vulgar pictures, and gener- 
ally sells them But the vulgar French 
pamter paints classical ones, though 
whether he sells them or not I do not 
know: I hope not. The corresponding 
infatuation in the theatre is for dramas in j 
alexandrines; and alexandnnes are far 
worse than Enghsh blank verse, which is 
saymg a good deal Raane and Corneille, 
who estabhshed the alexandrme tradition, 
deliberately aimed at classicism, taking 
the Greek drama as their model. Even a 
foreigner can hear the music of their 
verse Corneille wrote alexandnnes as 
Dryden wrote heroic couplets, m a vmle, 
stately, handsome and vathal human VRy, 
and Racme had tenderness and beauty as 
well. This drama of Raane and Corneille, 
with the music of Gluck, gave the French 
in the XVII and X^TII centimes a body 
of art which was very beautiful, very 
refined, very dehghtful for cultivated 
people, and very tedious for the ignorant. 
When, through the spread of elementary 
education, the ignorant invaded the 
theatre m overvffielming numbers, this 
exqmsite body of art became a dead body, 
and was practised by nobody except the 
amateurs — the people who love what has 
been already done in art and loathe the 
real life out of which hving art must con- 


tinually grow afresh. In their hands it 
passed from bemg a commeraal failure 
to bemg an obsolete nuisance. 

Commeraally, the classic play was 
supplanted by a nmsance which v as not 
a failure; to vnt, the “well made pla/’ of 
Scnbe and his school. The manufacture 
of w>-ell made pla}^ is not an art: it is an 
mdustr5^ It is not at aU hard for a literary 
mechanic to acquire if the only difficulty 
IS to find a hteraiy mechamc who is not 
by nature too much of an artist for the 
}ob; for nothing spoils a well made play 
more infallibly than the least alloy of 
high art or the least qualm of consaence 
on the part of the writer. “Art for art’s 
sake” is the formula of the well made 
play, meamng m practice “Success for 
money’s sake.” Now great art is never 
produced for its own sake. It is too diffi- 
cult to be worth the effort. All the great 
artists enter mto a terrible struggle vith 
the pubhc, often mvohung bitter poverty 
and personal hurmhation, and alwa}^ m- 
volvmg calumny and persecution, be- 
cause they believe they are apostles domg 
what used to be called the Will of God, 
and is now called by many prosaic names, 
of which “pubhc work” is the least con- 
troversial. And when these artists have 
travailed and brought forth, and at last 
forced the pubhc to assoaate keen pleas- 
ure and deep mterest with then methods 
and morals, a crowd of smaller men — art 
confectioners, we may call them — hasten 
to make pretty entertainments out of 
scraps and crumbs from the masterpieces 
Offenbach laid hands on Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and produced J’aime 
les mihtaues, to the disgust of Schumann, 
who was nevertheless doing precisely tlie 
same thmg in a more pretentious way. 
And these confectioners are by no means 
mere plagiansts They bnng all sorts of 
engagmg quahties to their vmrk- love of 
beauty, desire to give pleasure, tender- 
ness, humor, everytliing except the high 
repubhcan consaence, the identification 
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of the artist’s purpose witli the purpose of 
the universe, wluch alone makes an artist 
great 

But the well made play was not con- 
fectionery It had not even the denved 
virtue of being borrowed from the great 
playwnghts Its formula grew up in the 
days when the spread of elementary 
schoohng produced a huge mass of play- 
goers suffiaently educated to want plays 
instead of dog-fights, but not educated 
enough to enjoy or understand the 
masterpieces of dramatic art Besides, 
education or no education, one cannot 
live on masterpieces alone, not only 
because tliere are not enough of them, 
but because new plays as well as great 
plays are needed, and diere are not enough 
Moheres and Shakespears in the world to 
keep the demand for novelty satisfied 
Hence it has always been necessary to 
have some formula by which men of 
mediocre talent and no consaence can 
turn out plays for the theatrical market 
Such men have wntten melodramas since 
tlie theatre existed It was in the XIX 
century that the demand for manufac- 
tured plays was extended to drawing 
room plays in which the Forest of Bondy 
and the Auberge des Adrets, the Red Bam 
and the Cave at Midmght, had to be re- 
placed by Lord Blank’s fiat in Whitehall 
Court and the Great Hall, Chevy Chace 
Playgoers, being by that time mostly 
poor playgoers, wanted to see how the 
nch hve, wanted to see them actually 
drinking champagne and wearing real 
fashionSile dresses and trousers with a 
neady ironed crease down the knee 

O 

HOW TO WRITE A POPULAR PLAY 

The formula for the well made play is 
so easy that I give it for the benefit of any 
reader who feels tempted to try his hand 
at making the fortune that awaits all 
successful manufacturers in this hne 
First, you “have an idea” for a dramatic 
situation If It stnkes you as a splendidly 
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original idea whilst it is in fact as old as 
the hills, so much the better For instance, 
the situation of an innocent person con- 
victed by circumstances of a cnme may 
always be depended on If the person is 
a woman, she must be convicted of 
adultery If a young officer, he must be 
convicted of seUmg information to the 
enemy, though it is really a fascinating 
female spy who has ensnared him and 
stolen the mcnminating document If the 
innocent wife, bamshed firom her home, 
suffers agonies through her separation 
from her children, and, when one of them 
IS dying (of any disease the dramatist 
chooses to inflict), disguises herself as a 
nurse and attends it through its dying 
convulsion until the doctor, who should 
be a serio-comic character, and if possible 
a faithful old admirer of the lady’s, 
simultaneously announces the recovery 
of the child and the discovery of the 
wife’s innocence, the success of the play 
may be regarded as assured if the writer 
has any sort of knack for his work 
Comedy is more difficult, because it re- 
qmres a sense of humor and a good deal 
of vivaaty, but the process is essentially 
the same it is the manufacture of a mis- 
understandmg Having manufactured it, 
you place its culmination at the end of 
the last act but one, which is the point at 
which the manufacture of the play be- 
gins Then you make your first act out of 
the necessary introduction of the char- 
acters to the audience, after elaborate 
explanations, mostly conducted by ser- 
vants, sohcitors, and other low life per- 
sonages (the pnnapals must all be dukes 
and colonels and milhonaires), of how 
the misunderstanding is going to come 
about. Your last act consists, of course, 
of cleanng up the misunderstanding, and 
generally getting the audience out of die 
theatre as best you can 

Now please do not misunderstand me 
as pretending that this process is so 
mechamcal that it offers no opportumty 
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for the exerase of talent. On the contrary, 
it is so mechanical that without very 
conspicuous talent nobody can make 
much reputation by doing it, though they 
can and do make a hving at it. Amd this 
often leads the cultivated classes to sup- 
pose that all plays are written by authors 
of talent. As a matter of fact the majonty 
of those who in France and England 
make a hvmg by wnting plays are un- 
known and, as to education, all but ilht- 
erate. Their names are not worth putting 
on the playbill, because their audiences 
neither know nor care who the author is, 
and often beheve that the actors impro- 
vise the whole piece, just as they m fact 
do sometimes improvise the dialogue. To 
rise out of this obscurity you must be 
a Scnbe or a Sardou, doing essentially 
the same thmg, it is true, but doing it 
wittily and mgemously, at moments al- 
most poetically, and givmg the persons of 
the drama some touches of real observed j 
character. I 

WHY THE CRITICS ARE ALWAYS 
WRONG 

Now it is these strokes of talent that set 
the critics wrong For the talent, being all 
expended on the formula, at last conse- 
crates the formula in the eyes of the critics. 
Nay, they become so accustomed to the 
formula that at last they cannot rehsh or 
understand a play that has grown natur- 
ally, just as they cannot admire the Venus 
of Milo because she has neitlier a corset 
nor high heeled shoes They are like the 
peasants who are so accustomed to food 
reeking with garhc that when food is 
served to them wnthout it they declare 
that It has no taste and is not food at all. 

This is the explanation of the refusal of 
the critics of ah nations to accept great 
onginal dramatists hke Ibsen and Bneux 
as real dramatists, or their plays as real 
plays No wnter of the first order needs 
the formula any more than a sound man 
needs a crutch. In his simplest mood, 


when he is only seekmg to amuse, he 
does not manufacture a plot: he tells a 
story. He finds no difficulty in setting 
people on the stage to talk and act m an 
amusmg, exating, or touching way. His 
characters have adventures and ideas 
which are interesting m themselves, and 
need not be fitted into the Chinese puzzle 
of a ploL 

THE INTERPRETER OF LIFE 

But the great dramatist has something 
better to do than to amuse either himself 
or his audience. He has to mterpret hfe. 
This sounds a mere pious phrase of hter- 
ary cntiasm; but a moment’s considera- 
tion will discover its meanmg and its 
exactitude. Life as it appears to us in our 
daily experience is an unintelhgible chaos 
of happerungs. You pass OtheUo in the 
bazaar m Aleppo, lago on the jetty in 
Cyprus, and Desdemona in the nave of 
St Mark’s m Vemce without the shghtest 
clue to their relations to one another. The 
man you see stepping mto a chemist’s 
shop to buy the means of committing 
murder or smcide, may, for all you know, 
want nothmg but a hver piU or a tooth- 
brush. The statesman who has no other 
object than to make you vote for his 
party at the next election may be starting 
you on an mchne at the foot of w^hich hes 
war, or revolution, or a smallpox epi- 
demic, or five years off your lifetime The 
horrible murder of a whole family by tlie 
father who fimshes by kilhng himself, or 
the dnvmg of a young girl on to the 
streets, may be the result of your discharg- 
mg an employee in a fit of temper a 
month before To attempt to understand 
hfe from merely looking on at it as it 
happens in tlie streets is as hopeless as 
trying to understand public questions by 
studying snapshots of public demonstra- 
tions If we possessed a senes of cine- 
matographs of all die executions dunng 
die Reign of Terror, diey might be 
exliibited a thousand times wrdiout en- 
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lightening the audiences m die least as to 
die meaning of the Revolution Robes- 
pierre would perish as “un monsieur” 
and Mane Antoinette as “une femme ” 
Life as It occurs is senseless a policeman 
may watch it and work in it for thirty 
years in die streets and courts of Pans 
widiout learmng as much of it or from it 
as a child or a nun may learn from a single 
play by Bneux For it is die business of 
Bneux to pick out the significant inci- 
dents from die chaos of daily happenings, 
and arrange diem so that their relation 
to one anodier becomes significant, dius 
changing us from bewildered spectators 
of a monstrous confusion to men intelh- 
gently conscious of the world and its 
destimes This is the highest function that 
man can perform — die greatest work he 
can set his hand to, and this is why the 
great dramatists of the world, from Eun- 
pides and Aristophanes to Shakespear and 
Moliere, and from them to Ibsen and 
Bneux, take diat majestic and pontifical 
rank which seems so strangely above all 
the reasonable pretensions of mere stroll- 
ing actors and theatrical authors 

HOW THE GREAT DRAMATISTS 
TORTURE THE PUBLIC 

Now if the cntics are wrong in suppos- 
ing that the formula of die well made play 
IS not only indispensable in good play- 
wrighting, but is actually the essence of 
the play itself — if their delusion is re- 
buked and confuted by the practice of 
every great dramatist even when he is 
only amusing himself by story telhng, 
what must happen to their poor formula 
when It impertmendy offers its services 
to a playwright who has taken on his 
supreme function as the Interpreter of 
Life^ Not only has he no use for it, but 
he must attack and destroy it, for one of 
die very first lessons he has to teach to a 
play-ndden public is that die romantic 
conventions on which the formula pro- 
ceeds are all false, and are doing incal- 
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culable harm in these days when every- 
body reads romances and goes to the 
theatre Just as die historian can teach no 
real history until he has cured his readers 
of the romantic delusion that the great- 
ness of a queen consists in her being a 
pretty woman and having her head cut 
off, so the playwright of the first order 
can do nothing with his audiences until 
he has cured them of looking at the stage 
through die keyhole and smffing round 
the theatre as prunent people smff round 
the divorce court. The cure is not a 
popular one. The pubhc suffers from it 
exacdy as a drunkard or a snuff taker 
suffers from an attempt to conquer the 
habit The cntics espeaally, who are 
forced by their profession to indulge 
immoderately in plays adulterated widi 
falsehood and vice, suffer so acutely when 
forced to abstain for a whole evemng, 

! that diey hurl disparagements and even 
abuse and insult at the meraless dramatist 
who IS tortunng them To a bad play of 
the kind diey are accustomed to they can 
be cruel through superciliousness, irony, 
impatience, contempt, or even a Roche- 
foucauldian pleasure in a friend’s mis- 
fortune But the hatred provoked by 
deliberately inflicted pain, the frantic 
denials as of a pnsoner at die bar accused 
of a disgraceful cnme, the clamor for 
vengeance thinly disguised as artistic 
justice, the suspiaon that die dramatist 
is using pnvate information and making 
a persond attack all these are to be found 
only when the playwnght is no mere 
marchand de plaisir^ but, like Bneux, a 
rudiless revealer of hidden truth and a 
mighty destroyer of idols 

BRIEUX’S CONQUEST OF LONDON 

So well does Bneux know diis that lie 
has wntten a play, La Foi, shewing liow 
terrible truth is to men, and how false 
rehgions (dieatncal romance, by die way, 
is the falsest and most fantastically held of 
all die false religions) are a necessity to 
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tiieni. 'W'ltli tliis play lie acbiev-ed for tbe 
first time on record, the feat of rTirmms 
a success in a fashionable London theatre 
Tnth a cold-blooded thesis plav. Those 
Trho TTitnessed the performance of False 
Gods at His Hajestj-'s Theatre this year 
Trere astonished to see that excepnoaally 
large theatre filled mth strangely attent- 
ive ordinain* playgoers, to rrhose cus- 
tomar}' requirements and vreaknesses no 
concession vras made for a moment by 
the pla}-r7right. They rrere getting a 
lesson and nothing else. The same famous 
acting, the same sumptuous mzse en sc&ie, 
had not alv-a}'s saved other plan's from 
failure There vas no enthusiasm: one 
might almost say there rras no enlo^mient. 
The audience for once had something 
better to do than to amuse themselves 
The old pla3'goer3 and the critics, vho, 
on the fimt night, had pohtely regretted i 
an inevitable feilure after vraitmg, like the 
maturer ladies at the sack of Ismail in 
Byron’s poem, for the adultery to begin, 
asked one another incredulously whether 
there could reaUj'be money m this sort of 
thing. Such feats had been performed 
before at coterie theatres where the ex- 
penses were low and where the plan's were 
seasoned with a good deal of ordinary 
amusing comedy, but m this play there 
was not a jest from beginning to end; 
and the size of the theatre and the ex- 
penses of production were on a pnncely 
scale. Yet La Foi held its own. The feat 
was qmte unprecedented; and that it 
should have been achie\^ed for the first 
time by a Frenchman is about a miUion 
times more remarkable than that the first 
man to fly across the channel (the tv'o 
e\ ents were alm ost simultaneous) should 
also have been a Frenchman- 

PARISIAX STUPIDITY 

And here I must digress for a moment 
to remark that though Pans is easily the j 
most prejudiced, old-fashioned, obsolete- j 
minded city m the v est of Europe, 3‘et i 


f when she produces great men she cer- 
tHitily does not do it by halves Unfortiin- 
ateh', there is nothing she hates more than 
a Frenchman of gemus. "When an Eng- 
hshman says that vou have to go back to 
Ahchael Angelo to find a sculptor who 
can be mentioned in the same breath as 
E-odm without manifest absurditv, the 
Parisians indignandy exclaim that only 
an Ignorant foreisner could imasdne that 
a man who was not a pupil at the Beaux 
Arts could possibly be a sculptor at 
all. And I have already described how 
they talk about Bneux, the only French 
dramatist whose fame crosses frontiers 
and channels, and fills the continent To 
be qmte frank, I cannot to this dav under- 
stand whv they made him an Academiaan 
instead of starving him to death and then 
ei^rina: him a statue. Can it be that in his 
earl}- days, before he could gam his ming 
by the theatre, he wrote a spelling book, 
or dehvered a course of lectures on the 
use of pure Ime in Greek design? To 
suppose that they did it because he is a 
great man is to imply that they know 
a great Frenchman when they see him, 
which is contrax}’’ to all expenence. They 
ne^'er know until the Enghsh tell them. 

BRIEUX AXD THE ENGLISH THEATRE 

In England our knowledge of Bneux 
has been delayed by the childishness of 
our theatre. This cluldishness is by no 
means to be deplored: it means that the 
theatre is occupied vnth the elemental}’' 
education of the masses instead of with 
the higher education of the classes Those 
who desue dramatic performances of the 
higher sort ha%e to prowde for them- 
selves by forming clubs, hinng theatres, 
engagmg performers, and selecting plar's 
for themselves After 1889, vshen Ibsen 
first became known m London through 
A Doll’s House, a succession of these 
clubs kept V hat may be called the senous 
adult drama fitfully ah\ e until 19^45 when 
Messrs Yedrenne and Barker took the 
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field -ttitli a regular theatrical enterpnse 
dc\ oted to this class of ork, and main- 
tained It until the National Theatre pro- 
ject \\-as set on foot, and pro\ istonal reper- 
tor} schemes t\erc announced by estab- 
lished commercial managements It 
through one of these clubs, the Stage 
Society, diat Bneu\ reached the English 
stage w ith Jus Bicnfaiteurs Then die first 
tv, o plat s m diis volume were performed, 
and, later on, Lcs Hannetons The first of 
these performances settled for us the 
question of Bncu\’s rank among modem 
plasw, nghts After that liis Robe Rouge 
introduced theordinarj'playgoers to him, 
and he is nov no longer one of the 
cunosiucs of die cotene theatre, as even 
Ibsen to some extent sull is, but one of 
the conquerors of the general Bnush 
public 

THE CENSOnSHIP IN TIOtNCE AND 
ENGL.\ND 

Unfortunately, he lias not yet been able 
to conquer our detestable, discredited, but 
still all-powerful Censorship In France he 
was attacked by the Censorship just as in 
England, but in France die Censorship 
broke Itself against him and penshed The 
same dung would probably have occurred 
here but for die fact diat our Censor, by 
a grotesque accident of history — to be 
prease, because Henry VIII began die 
Censorship of die theatre by appointing 
an officer of his own household to do 
die work — remains part of die King’s 
retinue, and Ins abolition involves the 
curtailment of that retinue and therefore 
the reduction of the King’s State, always 
a very difficult and delicate matter in a 
monarchical country In France the Cen- 
sorship was exercised by the Minister of 
Fine Arts (a portfolio that does not exist 
in our Cabinet) and was in the hands of 
two or three examiners of plays, who 
necessarily behaved exactly like our Mr 
Redford, for, as I have so often pointed 
out, the evils of censorship are made 


compulsory by die nature of the office, 
and are not really the fault of the individ- 
ual Censor. These gentlemen, then, pro- 
hibited the performance of Bneux’s best 
and most useful plays just as Mr Redford 
did here But as die French parliament, 
having nobody to consider but diem- 
selves and die interests of die nation, 
presently refused to vote the salanes of 
die Censors, die institution died a natural 
death We have no such summary remedy 
here Our Censor’s salary is part of the 
King’s civil list, and is dierefore sacred 
Years ago, our Playgoers’ Club asked me 
how die Censorship could be abolished I 
rephed, to the great scandal of diat loyal 
body You must begin by abohshmg the 
monarchy 

BRIEUX AND THE ENGLISH 
CENSORSHIP 

Nevertheless, Bneux has left his mark 
even on die English Censorship Thisyear 
(ipop) die prohibition of his plays was 
one of die strongest items in the long 
list of grievances by winch the English 
playwnghts compelled the Government 
to appoint a Select Committee of both 
houses of Parliament to inquire into the 
working of die Censorship The report of 
diat Committee admits the charge brought 
against the Censor of systematically sup- 
pressing plays deahng senously with 
social problems whilst allowing fnvolous 
and even pornographic plays to pass un- 
challenged It advises that the submission 
of plays to die Censor shall m future be 
optional, though it does not dare to omit 
die customary sycophantic recommenda- 
tion that the Lord Chamberlain shall still 
retain his pnvilege of hcensing plays, and 
It proposes that the authors and managers 
of plays so licensed, though not exempt 
from prosecution, shall enjoy certain im- 
munities denied in the case of unlicensed 
plays There are many other conditions 
which need not be gone into here, but to 
a Frenchman the mam fact that stands out 
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IS tliat tlie accident -which has made tlie 
Censor an officer of tlie ICing’s House- 
hold has prevented a parliamentary com- 
mittee from recommending the abohtion 
of Ins control over tlie theatre in a report 
which not only has not a word to say in 
his defence, but expressly declares tliathis 
hcense affords the public no guarantee 
that the plays he approves are decent, and 
tliat autliors of senous plays need protec- 
tion against his unenlightened despoasm. 

TABOO 

We may tlierefore take it on tlie 
authority of the Select Committee that 
the prohibition by the English Censorship 
of the public performances of tlie three 
plays in this book does not afford tlie 
smallest reasonable ground for condemn- 
ing them as improper — ratlier tlie con- 
trary As a matter of fact, most men, if 
asked to guess tlie passages to which die 
Censor took exception, would guess 
wrongly Certainly a Frenchman would. 
The reason is diat though in England as 
in France what is called decency is not a 
reasoned discrimination between what 
needs to be said and what ought not to be ; 
said, but simply the observance of a set of j 
taboos, diese taboos are not the same in 
England as in France A Frenchman of 
scrupulously correct behavior will some- 
times quite innocently make an English 
lady blush by mentiomng something diat 
IS unmentionable m pohte society m Eng- 
land though quite mentionable in France 
To take a simple illustration, an English- 
man, when he first visits France, is alv^ys 
embarrassed, and sometimes shocked, on 
finding that the person in charge of a 
pubhc lavatory for men is a woman I 
cannot give reciprocal instances of the 
v'ays in which Englishmen shock the 
French nation, because I am happily un- 
conscious of all die cochonnenes of which 
I am no doubt guilty when I am in 
France But that I do occasionally shock 
die brave French bourgeois to die very 


marrow of his bones by my mdehcacy, I 
have not the smallest doubt. There is only 
one epithet in universal use for foreigners 
That epithet is “dirty.” 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE TO 
THE LITERARY ARTS 

These differences between nation and 
nation also exist between class and class 
and betv^een town and country I -will 
not here go into the vexed question of 
whether die peasant’s way of blo-wing his 
nose or the squire’s is die more cleanly 
and hygiemc, tliough my experience as a 
municipal councillor of the way in which 
epidemics are spread by laundnes make 
me incline to the side of die peasant 
Wliat is beyond all question is that each 
seems disgusting to the other. And when 
we come from physical facts to moral 
views and ethical opimons we find die 
same antagomsm To a great section — 
perhaps the largest section — of the people 
of England and France, all novels, plays, 
and songs are hcentious, and the habit of 
enjoying diem is a sign of a worthless 
character To diese people the distinctions 
made by the hterary classes between 
books fit for young girls to read and 
improper books — between Paul and Vir- 
ginia and Mademoiselle de Maupm or 
Une Vie, betv^een Mrs Humphry Ward 
and Omda — have no meamng all writers 
of love stones and all readers of them are 
alike shameless Cultivated Pans, culti- 
vated London, are apt to overlook people 
who, as diey seldom read and never wnte, 
have no means of making themselves 
heard But such simple people heavily 
outnumber die cultivated; and if they 
could also outwit diem, literature would 
pensh Yet their intolerance of fiction is 
as nothing to their intolerance of fact I 
lately heard an English gendeman state 
a very simple fact in these terms: “I never 
could get on vndi my mother she did 
not like me, and I did not hke her my 
brodier was her pet ” To an immense 
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number of living English and French 
people liiis speech would suggest that its 
uttercr ought to he burned alive, though 
the ■substitution of stepmother for mother 
and of Inll-broihcr for brother would 
^ufiicc to make it seem quite probable and 
natural And this, observe, not m die least 
because all these iiornficd people adore 
and arc adored by their motliers, but 
simpK because they have a fixed conven- 
tion that the proper name of the relation 
befuecn mother and sonislovT However 
bitter and hostile it may in fact be in 
some eases, to call n b) any other name is 
a breach of convention, and by the in- 
stinctive logic of timidity they infer diat 
a man to whom convention is not sacred 
IS a dangerous man To them die ten 
commandments arc nothing but arbitrary 
conventions, and ihemanv'ho says today 
that he docs not love liis modier may, 
they conclude, tomorrow steal, rob, 
murder, commit adultery, and bear false 
witness against liis neighbor 

THE DREAD Of THE ORIGINAL 
THINKER 

This 15 the real secret of the terror 
inspired by an onginal diinkcr In re- 
pudiating convention he is repudiating 
that on which his neighbors are relying 
for their sense of security But he is 
usually also doing something even more 
unpopular He is proposing new obliga- 
tions to add to the already heavy burden 
of duty When the boy Shelley elabor- 
ately and solemnly cursed his father for 
the entertainment of his fnends, he only 
shocked us But when the man Shelley 
told us that we should feed, clothe, and 
educate all the children in the country as 
carefully as if they were our immediate 
own, we lost our tempers with him and 
deprived him of the custody of his own 
children 

It IS useless to complain that the con- 
ventional masses are unintelligent To 
begin with, they are not unintelligent ex- 


cept in the sense in vdiich all men arc un- 
intelligent in matters in which they are 
not experts I object to be called unin- 
telligent merely because I do not know 
enough about mechanical construction to 
be able to judge whether a motor car of 
new design is an improvement or not, 
and tliereforc prefer to buy one of die old 
type to which I am accustomed Tlie 
brav'C bourgeois whom Bneux scandal- 
ires must not be dismissed widi ndicule 
by the man of letters because, not being 
an expert in morals, he prefers the old 
ways and mistrusts the new His position 
IS a very reasonable one He says, in 
elfcct, "If I am to enjoy any sense of 
security, I must be able to reckon on 
other people behaving m a certain ascer- 
tained way Never mind whedier it is the 
ideally right way or die ideally wrong 
way It will suit me well enough if only it 
IS convenient and, above all, unmistake- 
ablc Lay it down if you like diat people 
are not to pay debts and are to murder 
one another whenever diey get a chance 
In diat case I can refuse to give credit and 
can carry weapons and learn to use them 
to defend myself On die other hand, if 
you setde that debts are to be enforced 
and die peace kept by the police, I will 
give credit and renounce the practice of 
arms But die one thing that I cannot 
stand IS not knowing what the social 
contract is " 

THE JUSTIFICATION OF CON- 
VENTIONALITY 

It is a chenshed tradition in English 
politics that at a meeting of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Cabinet in the early days of 
Queen Victona, the Pnme Minister, 
when the meeting threatened to break up 
in confusion, put his back to the door and 
said,m the cynically profane manner then 
fashionable "Gendemen we can tell the 
House the truth or we can tell it a he I 
do not care a damn which All I insist on 
is that we shall all tell the same he, and 
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you shall not leave the room until you 
have settled what it is to be.” Just so does 
the bourgeois perceive that the essential 
thing IS not whether a convention is right 
or wrong, but that everybody shall know 
what It IS and observe it. His cry is 
always: “I want to know where I stand.' 
Tell him what he may do and what he 
may not do; and make him feel that he 
may depend on other people doing or not 
domg the same; and he feels secure, 
knowing where he stands and where 
other people stand. His dread and hatred 
of revolutions and heresies and men with 
onginal ideas is his dread of disonenta- 
tion and msecunty. Those who have felt 
earthquakes assure us that there is no 
terror like the terror of the earth swaying 
under the feet tliat have always depended 
on it as the one immovable thing in tlie 
world That is just how the ordinary 
respectable man feels when some man of 
gemus rocks the moral ground beneath 
him by denying the validity of a conven- 
tion The popular phrases by which such 
innovators are described are always of the 
same kind The early Christians were 
called men who wished to turn the world 
upside down. The modem critics of 
morals are reproached for “standing on 
their heads” There is no pretence of 
argument, or of any understanding of the 
proposals of the reformers: there is simply 
pamc and a demand for suppression at aU 
costs. The reformer is not forbidden to 
advance this or that defimte opimon, 
because his assailants are too frightened 
to know or care what his opimons are. he 
IS forbidden simply to speak in an un- 
usual way about morals and religion, or 
to mention any subject that is not usually 
mentioned in pubhc. 

This is the terror which the Enghsh 
Censorship, like all other Censorships, 
gives effect to. It explains what puzzles 
most observers of the Censorship so 
much, namely, its scandalous laxity to- 
wards and positive encouragement of the 


familiar and customary pornographic side 
of theatncal art simultaneously with its 
intolerance of the higher drama, which is 
always unconventional and superbour- 
geois in Its ethics To illustrate, let me 
ate the pomt on which the Enghsh Cen- 
sorship came into conflict with Bneux, 
when Les Hannetons was first performed 
by the Stage Soaety. 

WHY LES HANNETONS WAS CENSORED 

Les Hannetons is a very powerful and 
convincing demonstration of the delusive- 
ness of that sort of freedom which men 
try to secure by refusing to marry, and 
hvmg with a mistress mstead The play is 
a comedy, the audience laughs through- 
out, but the most dissolute man present 
leaves the theatre convinced that the un- 
fortunate hero had better have been 
marned ten times over than fallen into 
such bondage as his liaison has landed 
him in To witness a performance might 
very wisely be made part of tlie curn- 
culum of every umversity college and 
polytechnic in the country. 

Now those who do not know the ways 
of the Censorship may jump to the con- 
clusion that the objection of the Censor 
was to the exhibition on tlie stage of two 
persons hvmg together m immoral rela- 
tions. They would be gready mistaken 
The Censor made no difficulty whatever 
about that Even die funny but rudiless 
scene where the woman cajoles the man 
by kissing him on a certam susceptible 
spot on his neck — a scene from which 
our shamed consaence shnnks as from 
a branding iron — was hcensed 'unthout 
a word of remonstrance But there is a 
searching passage in the play where the 
woman confesses to a girl friend that one 
of die hes by which she induced die man 
to enter into relations widi her v'as that 
he was not her first lover. The fnend is 
simple enough to express surpnse, think- 
ing that diis, far from being an induce- 
ment, would have roused jealousy and 
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\SI STMINSTf It AflULS 

In short, tiic censorship did wdiai u 
alssavs docs it left ilic poison on the 
table and carefully locked up die antidote 
And It did this, not from a fiendish design 
to destroy the souls of the people, but 
simply because the passage ins'olvcd a 
reference by a girl to her virginity, w'hich 
IS unusual and therefore tabooed Tlie 
Censor never troubled liimself as to the 
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nuaning or eficci of the passage It repre- 
HHttd the woman ns doing an unusual 
thmg therefore n dangerous, possibly 
Milmrsnc tiling In England, wdicn w'c 
are sc.mdah/cd and can give no direct 
reason w)iv, wo exclaim “What next^" 
1 hit IS the continual erj' of the Censor’s 
soul Ifagirlm.ij refer to her virginity on 
the stage, w hat in.iy s|ic not refer to^ Tins 
uistincfieo regard to consequences xvas 
once impressed painfully on a pious 
rniichman who, in Westminster Abbey, 

1 rich dou n to praj The x erger, wdio liad 
newer seen such a thing happen before, 
promptK handed him oxer to the police 
and charged him with “brawling” For- 
tutnteK, the magistrate had compassion 
on the foreigner’s ignorance, and cx'en 
went the length of asking w by he should 
not be .allowed to pray in church The 
reph of the \ erger was simple and ob- 
X ions “J f w c allow cd tliat,” be said, "we 
should liaxc people praying all over the 
place ” And lo this day tJic rule in West- 
nnnsicr Abbey is tliat you may stroll 
about and look at the monuments, but 
xou must not on any account pray Simi- 
larh, on the stage you may represent 
murder, gluttony, sexual vice, and all the 
crimes in the calendar and out of it, but 
you must not say anything unusual about 
them 

MARKIAGC AND AtALTHUS 

If Bneux found himself blocked by the 
Censorship when he w^as exposing tlie 
vice of illicit unions, it will surpnse no 
one to learn that his far more urgently 
needed exposures of die intemperance 
and corruption of marnage itself was 
fiercely banned Tlie vulgar, and conse- 
quently the official, view of marriage is 
that It hallows all die sexual relations of 
the parties to it Tliat it may mask all die 
vices of the coarsest libertmage with 
added elements of slavery and cruelty has 
always been true to some extent, but 
dunng the last forty years it has become 
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so senous a matter that conscientious 
dramatists have to vivisect legal unions as 
ruthlessly as illegal ones. For it happens 
that )ust about forty years ago the propa- 
ganda of Neo-Malthusiamsm changed the 
beanng of children from an involuntary 
condition of marriage to a voluntary one. 
From the moment this momentous dis- 
covery was made, childless marriage 
became available to male voluptuanes as 
the cheapest way of keeping a mistress, 
and to female ones as the most convement 
and respectable way of being kept m idle 
luxury by a man The effects of this have 
already been starthng, and will yet be 
revolutionary as far as marriage is con- 
cerned, both in law and custom. The 
work of keeping the populations of 
Europe replemshed received a sudden 
check, amounting m France and Eng- 
land to a threat of actual retrogression 
The appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to inqmre into the declme of the 
birthrate m the very sections of the popu- 
lation which most need to be maintained, 

IS probably not very far off. the more far- 
seeing of those who know the facts have 
prophesied such a step for a long time 
past. The expectation of the Neo-Mal- 
thusians that the regulation of births m 
our famihes would give the fewer chil- 
dren bom a better chance of survival m 
greater numbers and in fuller health and 
effiaency than the children of the old 
unrestricted famihes and of the mother 
exhausted by excessive childbeanng has 
no doubt been fulfilled m some cases, but, 
on tile whole, artifiaal stenhty seems to 
be beating natural fertihty, for as far as 
can be judged by certain sectional but 
typical private censuses, the average 
number of children produced is being 
dragged dovTi to one and a half per 
family by tlie large proportion of inten- 
tionally childless mamages, and the 
heaiy pressure of die cost of private 
childbearing on die scanty incomes of die 
masses 


That this will force us to a liberal 
State endowment of parentage, direct or 
indirect, is not now doubted by people 
who understand the problem in fact, as I 
write, the first open step has already been 
taken by the Government’s proposal to 
exempt parents from the full burden of 
taxation borne by the childless There 
has also begun a change m pubhc opinion 
as to the open abuse of marriage as a 
mere means by which any pair can pro- 
cure a certificate of respectability by pay- 
ing for It, which may gmte possibly end 
in the disuse of the ceremony for all 
except fertile umons. From the point of 
view of the Church, it is a mamfest pro- 
fanation that couples whose only aim is 
a comfortable domesticity should obtain 
for It the sacrament of religious mamage 
on pretence of unselfish and pubhcly 
important purposes which they have not 
I the smallest mtention of carrying out 
From the secular point of view there is 
no reason why couples who do not in- 
tend to have children should be allowed 
to enslave one another by all the com- 
phcated legal restrictions of their liberty 
and property which are attached to 
marriage solely to secure the responsi- 
bihty of parents to the State for their 
children 

BRIEUX AND THE RESPECTABLE 
MARRIED MAN 

All these by no means remote pros- 
pects, famibar though they are to the 
statesman and soaologist, are amazing 
to die bourgeois even when he is person- 
ally imphcated in the change of practice 
that is creating the necessity for a change 
in law and m opimons He has changed 
his practice pnvately, vnthout talking 
about It except in secret, or in passages of 
unprintable Rabelaisian jocosity with his 
fnends; and he is not only unable to see 
why anyone else should talk pubhcly 
about the change, but temfied lest v hat 
he is doing furtively and hypocritically 
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‘should be suddenly dragged into die 
light, and Ins own case recorded, per- 
haps, in public statistics in support of 
innovauons w’hich \aguely suggest to 
liim die destruction of morals and the 
break-up of die family But bodi Jus pru- 
deries and his terrors must give way 
before the absolute necessity for re- 
examining the foundations of our social 
structure after the shock diey liave rc- 
ccucd from die discovery of artificial 
sicnlization, and dieir readjustment to 
the new strains they Jiaxe to bear as a 
consequence of that discover)', 

Tolstoy, w'ldi Jus Kreutzer Sonata, 
was die first to cany die W'ar into die 
enemy’s country by shewing that mar- 
nage intensified instead of eliminating 
c\ cry element of evil in sensual relations, 
but Bneux was the first dramatist to see 
not only die hard facts of die situation, 
but Its political importance He has seen 
in parucuJar that a new issue has ansen 
in diat eternal conflict of die sexes wdiich 
IS created by the huge difierence between 
die transient pleasure of the man and the 
prolonged suflenng of die woman in 
maintaining die population Malthusi- 
anism, when It passed from being die 
speculation of an economist to being the 
ardent faith of a devoted band of propa- 
gandists, touched our feelings mainly as 
a protest against the burden of excessive 
childbearing imposed on marned women 
It was not tben foreseen diat the tnumph 
of the propaganda might impose a still 
worse burden on them the burden of 
enforced stenlity. Before Malthus was 
bom, cases were familiar enough in 
which wives who had borne two or 
three children as an inevitable conse- 
quence of their conjugal relations had 
thereupon rebelled against further travail 
and discontinued the relations by such a 
resolute assertion of selfishness as is not 
easy to an amiable woman and practically 
not possible to a loving or a jealous wife. 
But the case of a man refusing to fulfil 


his parental function and thereby denying 
the right of his wife to motherhood was 
unknowm Yet it immediately and in- 
evitably arose the moment men became 
possessed of the means of doing this 
witliout self-denial A wife could thus be 
put in a position intolerable to a woman 
of honor as distinguished from a frank 
voluptuary She could be condemned to 
barren bodily slavery witliout remedy 
To keep silence about so monstrous a 
wrong as this merely because the subject 
IS a tabooed one was not possible to 
Bneux Censorship or no Censorship, it 
had to be said, and indeed shouted from 
the housetops if nothing else would make 
people attend, that this infamy existed 
and must be remedied And Bneux 
touched tlie evil at its worst spot in tliat 
section of the middle class in which the 
need for pecumary prudence has almost 
swallowed up every more human feehng 
In this most wretched of all classes there 
is no employment for women except the 
employment of wife and mother, and no 
provision for women without employ- 
ment The fathers are too poor to provide 
The daughter must marry whom she can 
get if tlie first chance, which she dares 
not refuse, is not that of a man whom she 
positively dislikes, she may consider her- 
self fortunate Her real hope of affection 
and self-respect lies in her children And 
yet she above all women is subject to the 
danger tliat the dread of poverty which is 
the ruling factor in her husband’s world 
may induce him to deny her right and 
frustrate her function of motherhood, 
using her simply as a housekeeper and a 
mistress without paying her the market 
pnee of such luxunes or forfeiting his 
respectability To make us understand 
what this horror means, Bneux wrote 
Les Trois Filles de Monsieur Dupont, 
or, in equivalent Enghsh, The Three 
Daughters of Mr Smith Mr Smith, in 
the person of the Censor, immediately 
shrieked “You must not mention such 
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things ” Mr Smith was wrong, they are 
just the things that must be mentioned, 
and mentioned again and yet again, until 
they are set right. Surely, of all the an- 
omalies of our marriage law, there is 
nothmg more mischievously absurd than 
that a woman can divorce a man for in- 
voluntary, but not for voluntary stenbty. 
And a man cannot divorce a woman for 
stenbty at all, although she now has the 
same power as he of frustrating the 
pubbc purpose of all marnages 

BRIEUX SHEWS THE OTHER SIDE 

But Bneux is not, as the ordinary man 
mostly IS, a mere reactiomst against the 
latest oversights and mistakes, becoming 
an atheist at every flaw discovered m 
popular theology, and recoibng into the 
grossest superstition when some Jesuit 
who happens by exception to be a clever 
and subtle man (about the last thing, by 
the way, that a real bve Jesmt ever is) 
shews him that popular atheism is only 
theology without mind or purpose. The 
ordinary man, when Bneux makes him 
aware of the fact that Malthusiamsm has 
produced an unexpected and revolting 
situation, instantly conceives a violent 
prejudice against it, pointing to the de- 
clining population as evidence that it is 
bnnging rum on the human race, and 
clamonng for the return of the conjugal 
morabty of his grandmother, as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt did when he was Presi- 
dent of the Umted States of Amenca It 
therefore became necessary for Bneux to 
head him off in his frantic flight by wnt- 
ing another play. Maternity, to remind 
him of the case of Malthusiamsm, and to 
warn him — ^if he is capable of the warn- 
ing — that progress is not achieved by 
pamc-stncken rushes back and forward 
between one folly and another, but by 
sifung all movements and adding what 
survives the sifting to the fabnc of our 
morality. For tlie fact that Malthusiamsm 
has made new crimes possible should not 


discredit it, and cannot stop it, because 
every step gained by man in his continu- 
ous effort to control Nature necessarily 
does the same Flying, for instance, which 
has become practical as a general human 
I art for the first time this year, is capable 
of such alarming abuse that we are on the 
eve of a clamor for its restnction, and 
even for its prohibition, that will speedily 
make the present clamor against motor 
cars as completely forgotten as the clamor 
against bicycles was when motor cars 
appeared. But the motor car cannot be 
suppressed* it is improving our roads, im- 
proving the manners and screwing up 
the capacity and conduct of aU who use 
them, improvmg our regulation of traffic, 
improving both locomotion and char- 
acter as every victory over Nature finally 
improves the world and the race. Mal- 
thusiamsm is no exception to the rule: 
its obvious abuses, and the new need for 
protecting marriage from being made a 
mere charter of hbertinage and slavery 
by Its means, must be dealt with by im- 
provements in conduct and law, and not 
by a hopeless attempt to turn the clock 
back to the time of Mrs Gamp The 
tyranny which denies to the wife the 
right to become a mother has become 
possible through the discovery of the 
means of escape from the no less unbear- 
able tyranny which compelled her to set 
another child at the table round which 
those she had already borne were starving 
because there was not enough food for 
them When the French Government, 
hke Colonel Roosevelt, could think of 
no better cure for the new tyranny than a 
revival of the old, Bneux added a play on 
the old tyranny to his play on die new 
tyranny. 

'This is the explanation of what stupid 
people call the inconsistencies of those 
modem dramatists who, hke Ibsen and 
Bneux, are prophets as well as play- 
wnghts Ibsen did not wnte The Wild 
Duck to ndicule the lesson he had al- 
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ready taught m Pillars of Society and An 
Enemy of the People he did it to head 
off ins disciples when, m their stampede 
from idealism, they forgot die need of 
ideals and illusions to men not strong 
enough to bear die truth Brieux’s La Foi 
lias Mrnially the same theme It is not an 
ultramontane tract to defend die Church 
against the sceptic It is a solemn warn- 
ing that you have not, as so many modem 
sceptics assume, disposed of die doctrine 
vhen you have proved diat it is false 
The miracle of St Januanus is worked, 
not by men who behe\ e in it, but by men 
who know It to be a trick, but know also 
that men cannot be governed by die 
truth unless diey are capable of die trudi, 
and yet must be governed someliow, 
tnitli or no truth Maternity and The 
Three Daughters of Mr Smith are not 
contradictor)' diey are complementar}', 
like An Enemy of die People and The 
Wild Duck I myself have had to intro- 
duce into one of my plays a scene in 
V. Inch a young man defends his vices on 
the ground that lie is one of my disciples 
I did so because die incident had actually 
occurred m a cnminal court, where a 
) oung pnsoner gave the same reason and 
was sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment, less, I fear, for the offence than for 
the attempt to jusufy it 

THE MOST UNMENTIONABLE OF ALL 
SUBJECTS 

Finally, Bneux attacked the most un- 
mentionable subject of all the subject of 
the diseases diat dog profligacy in great 
cities and undermine high civihzations 
The conspiracy of silence in this matter 
has long been intolerable to those who 
know the situation It has not yet been 
generally reahzed that a starding change 
in the urgency of the question has been 
produced by recent advances in patho- 
logy Bnefly stated, the facts of the 
change are as follows In the boyhood of 
those of us who are now of middle age, 
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the diseases in question were known as 
mainly of two kinds One, admittedly 
very common, was considered transient, 
easily curable, harmless to future genera- 
tions, and, to everyone but the sufferer, 
dismissible as a ludicrous inadent The 
odier was admittedly one of the most 
formidable scourges of mankind, capable 
at Its worst of hideous disfigurement and 
ruinous hereditary transmission, but not 
at all so common as the more trifling 
aliment, and fortunately shewing signs 
of dying out like typhus or plague That 
IS die belief still entertained by the elderly 
section of die commumty and those 
whom It has instructed 

This easy-going estimate of the situ- 
ation was alarmingly upset m 1879 by 
Neisser’s investigation of the supposedly 
lighter form of the disease, and the asso- 
ciation widi It of a newly discovered 
micro-organism called die gonococcus, 
a padiogemc germ of appalhng mahgmty 
It IS said to be the commonest cause of 
blindness it is transmitted from father 
to modier, from mother to child, from 
child to nurse, produang evils from 
which the individual attacked never gets 
securely free A marnage contracted by 
a person actively affected m this way is 
perhaps the worst enme that can be 
committed m a civilized commumty with 
legal impumty The danger of becoming 
the victim of such a crime is the worst 
danger that lurks in marnage for men 
and women, and in domestic service for 
nurses And this affection, remember, is 
not the comparatively rare and receding 
scourge which used to be dreaded, but 
the frightfully common one of which all 
the men over forty now hving were 
taught to make hght 

Stupid people who are forced by these 
facts to admit that the simple taboo 
which forbids the subject to be mentioned 
at all IS ruinous, still fall back on the plea 
that though the pubhc ought to be warned, 
the theatre is not the proper place for the 
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warning. When we ask tliem “Wliat, 
then, IS tlie proper place^^” they plead 
that the proper place is out of hearing of 
tlie general pubhc: that is, not in a school, 
not in a church, not in a newspaper, not in 
a public meeting, but in medical text- 
books which are read only by medical 
students. This, of course, is the taboo 
over again, only suffiaently ashamed of 
Itself to resort to subterfuge. The com- 
mon sense of the matter is that a pubhc 
danger needs a pubhc warmng, and the 
more pubhc the place the more effective 
the warmng. But beyond this general 
consideration there is a special need for 
the warmng in the theatre 

WHY THE UNMENTIONABLE MUST BE 

mentioned 

The best fnends of the theatre cannot 
deny, and need not seek to deny, that a 
considerable proportion of our theatncal 
entertainments stimulate the sexual in- 
stincts of the spectators. Indeed this is so 
commonly the case that the play which 
contains no sexual appeal is qmte openly 
and commonly wntten of, even by pro- 
fessional critics of high standing, as 
being “undramatic,” or “not a play at all 
This IS the basis of the prejudices against 
the theatre shewn by that section of 
Enghsh society in which sex is regarded 
as original sin, and the theatre, conse- 
quently, as the gate of hell The pre- 
judice IS thoughtless* sex is a necessary 
and healthy instinct, and its nurture and 
education is one of the most important 
uses of all art, and, for the present at aU 
events, the chief use of the theatre. 

Now it may be an open question 
whether the theatre has proved itself 
worthy of being entrusted with so senous 
a function I can conceive a commumty 
passing a law forbidding dramatic authors 
to deal with sex as a motive at all Al- 
though such a law would consign the 
great bulk of existing dramatic hterature 
to the waste paper basket, it would 


neither destroy it wholly nor paralyze all 
future playwnghts. The bowdlenzation 
of Moh^re and Shakespear on the basis 
of such a law would leave a surprising 
quantity of their work intact. The novels 
of Dickens and his contemporanes are 
before us to prove how independent tlie 
imaginative writer is of the theme so 
often assumed to be indispensable m 
fiction. The works in which it is dragged 
in by the ears on this false assumption 
are far more numerous than the tales and 
plays — ^Manon Lescaut is an example — 
of which It forms the entire substance. 
Just as the European dramatist is able 
to write plays without introducing an 
accouchement, which is regarded as 
indispensable in all sympatlietic Chinese 
plays, he can, if he is put to it, dispense 
with any theme that law or custom could 
conceivably forbid, and still hnd himself 
nch in dramatic matenal Let us grant 
therefore that love might be ruled out by 
a wntten law as effectually as cholera is 
ruled out by an unwntten one witliout 
utterly rmmng the theatre 

But what IS none tlie less beyond all 
question by any reasonable and thought- 
fol person is that if we tolerate any 
subject on the stage we must not tolerate 
It by halves. It may be questioned 
whether we should allow war on tlie 
stage; but it cannot sanely be questioned 
that, if we do, we must allow its horrors 
to be represented as well as its glones 
Destruction and murder, pestilence and 
famine, demoralization and cruelty, rob- 
bery and jobbery, must be allowed to 
contend with patnotism and military 
heroism on the boards as they do m 
actual war otherwise the stage might 
inflame national hatreds and lead to their 
gratification with a recklessness that 
would make a cockpit of Europe AgaiOj 
if unscrupulous authors are to be alloivcd 
to make the stage a parade of champagne 
botdes, syphons, and tantaluses, scrupu" 
lous ones must be allowed to write siicn 
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plays as L’ \ssommoir. iias, as a 

matter of simple fact, efrecti\cly deterred 
manv >oung men from dninkenness 
Kobod} disputes the reasonableness of 
this freedom to present botli sides But 
V hen Vv e come to sex, die taboo steps in, 
v>ath tile result tliat all die allurements of 
sex may be exhibited on the stage lieight- 
cned bv e\erx artifice that the imagination 
ol tile \ oluptuar}’’ can detaac, but not one 
of Its dangers and penalties You may 
exhibit seduction on tlie stage but }ou 
must not e\en mention illegitimate con- 
ception and criminal nboraon Wc may, 
and do, parade prostitution to the point 
of intoxicating etery }Oung person in 
tJietlicatre x ct noyoung person ma;y hear 
a xiord as to the diseases tliat follow 
prosutunon and axenge the prostitute to 
the tliird and fourtli generauon of diem 
diat buy her Our shops and business 
ofiices are full of young men fixing in 
lonel} lodgings, vdiose only artistic re- 
creation IS die dieatre In theatre xxe 
pracusc upon them exery art diat can 
make dieir loneliness intolerable and 
lieighten the charm of the bait in die 
snares of die street as they go home But 
XX hen a dramatist is enlightened enough 
to understand die danger, and sympa- 
dieuc enough to come to die rescue with 
a play to expose die snare and xx^m the 
vicum, xve forbid die manager to per- 
form It on pain of ruin, and denounce die 
author as a corrupter of morals One 
hardly knoxx's whedier to laugh or cry at 
such perverse stupidity 

BPIEUX AND VOLTAIRE 

It IS a noteworthy fact that when 
Bneux wrote Les Avanes (Damaged 
Goods) his expenence with it recalled in 
one particular that of Voltaire 

It will be remembered that Voltaire, 
whose religious opinions were almost 
exaedy those of most English Noncon- 
formists today, took refuge from the Es- 
tablished Church of France near Geneva, 


the at)'- of Calx'in, xxhere he established 
himself as the first and die greatest of 
modern Nonconformist plulanthropists 
The Genevese ministers found his theo- 
logy so much to dieir taste that they 
XX ere prevented from becoming open Vol- 
taireans only by die scandal he gave by 
lus ndicule of die current Genex'-ese idol- 
atry of die Bible, from wluch he was as 
free as any of our prominent Baptists and 
Congregaoonalists In the same xvay, 
when Bneux, having had his Les Avanes 
condemned by the now extmet French 
Censorship, paid a xusit to Sxxatzerland, be 
xxas invited by a Swiss mimster to read 
die play from die pulpit, and though the 
reading actually took place in a secular 
building. It was at the invitation and 
under the auspices of the minister The 
minister knew what the Censor did not 
know, diat what Bneux says in Les 
Avanes needs saying The mimster be- 
lieved that when a thing needs saying, a 
man is in due course inspired to say it, 
and that such inspuation gives him a 
dmne nght to be heard And this ap- 
pears to be the simple truth of the matter 
in terms of the mimster’s dmmty For 
most certainly Bneux had every worldly 
inducement to refrain from wnung this 
play, and no moave for disregarding 
these inducements except the moave that 
made Luther tear up the Pope’s BuU, and 
Mahomet tell the idolatrous Arabs of 
Mecca that they were worshipping stones 
The reader xxull now understand why 
these three great plays have forced them- 
selves upon us m England as they forced 
themselves upon Bneux’s oxxm counay- 
men Just as Bneux had to wnte them, 
cost what It might, so we have had to 
translate them and perform them and 
finally publish them for those to read who 
are out of reach of the theatre The evils 
they deal with are as rampant in England 
and Amenca as they are in France The 
gonococcus IS not an exclusively French 
microbe the possibility of stenlizing mar- 
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nage is not bounded by the Channel, the 
Rhine, or the Alps. The furious revolt of 
poor -women against bnnging into the 
world more mouths to eat the bread that 
IS already insufficient for their firstborn, 
rages with us exactly as it does in the final 
scene of Matermty. Therefore these three 
plays are given to the English-speaking 
peoples first. There are others to follow of 
like importance to us And there are some 
hke La Frangaise, which we may read 
more light-heartedly when we have learnt 
the lesson of the rest In La Fran5aise an 
American (who might just as well be an 
Enghshman) has acquired his ideas of 
France and French hfe, not from the 
plays of Bneux, but from the conven- 
tional plays and romances which have 
only one theme- adultery. Visiting France, 
he IS received as a friend in an ordinary 
respectable French household, where he 
conceives himself obhged, as a gallant 
man of the world, to invite his hostess 
to commit with him the adultery which 
he imagines to be a matter of course in 
every French minage The ignomimous 
failure of his enterpnse makes it much 
better comedy than his success would 
have made it m an ordinary fashionable 
play. 

AS GOOD FISH IN THE SEA 

The total number of plays produced by 
Bneux up to the date on which I -wnte 
these hnes is fifteen. The earliest dates as 


far back as 1890 It is therefore high time 
for us to begin to read him, as we have 
already begun to act him The most piti- 
ful sort of Ignorance is ignorance of the 
few great men who are men of our ovm 
time Most of us die -without ha-ving heard 
of those contemporanes of ours for our 
opp or turn ties of seeing and applauding 
whom postenty -will en-vy us Imagme 
meeting the ghost of an Elizabethan 
cockney in heaven, and, on asking him 
eagerly what Shakespear was hke, being 
told either that the cockney had never 
heard of Shakespear, or knew of him 
vaguely as an objectionable -writer of 
plays full of regrettable errors of taste To 
save our own ghosts from disgraang 
tliemselves in this manner when they are 
asked about Bneux, is one of the second- 
ary uses of this first instalment of his 
works m Enghsh 

Postscript 1933 The war of 1914-18 
broke do-wn the obscurantism as to ven- 
ereal disease which led to the disablement 
of so many soldiers, and smce then the 
work of Mane Stopes m England and of 
Margaret Sanger m Amenca has earned 
the propaganda of Birth Control mto 
broader dayhght and even established 
chmes to inculcate and teach its practice 
Also the Church of England has for the 
first time flinched from condemmng it 
But as far as the law is concerned the situa- 
tion IS unchanged 



MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION 

1894 

Mrs Warren’s Profession was wntten m True, I have hved this defamation down, 
1894 to draw attention to the trutli tliat and am apparently none the worse, 
(^prostitution is caused, not by female True too that tlie stage under tlieCensor- 
'dcpravity and male licentiousness, but ship became so hcentious after the war 
[simply by underpaying, undervaluing, tliat the ban on(a comparatively prudish 
and overv^orking women so shamefully play like mine, became ridiculous and 
that the poorest of them are forced to had to be lifted Also I admit that my 
resort to prostitution to keep body and career as a revolutionary cntic of our 
soul together Indeed all attractive un- most respected social institutions kept 
propertied women lose money by being me so continually m hot water that tlie 
-infallibly virtuous or contracting mar- addition of anotlier jugful of boiling 
riages that are not more or less venal If fluid by the Lord Chamberlain troubled 
on the large social scale we get what we me too little to entitle me to personal 
call vice instead of what we call virtue commiseration, especially as the play 
It IS simply because we are paying more greatly strengtliened my repute among 
for It No ^normal woman would be a serious readers Besides, ijn 1894 tlie 
professional prostitute if she could better ordinary commercial theatres would have 
herself by being respectable, nor marry nothing to say to me,^Lord Chamber- 
for money if she could afford to marry lam or no Lord Chamberlain None the 
for love less the injury done me, now admittedly 

Also I desired to expose the fact tliat indefensible, was real and considerable, 
prostitution is not only carried on witli- and tlie injury to society much greater, 
out organization by individual enter- for when (Ihe Wliite Slave Tr^c, as 
prise in tlie lodgings of solitary women, Mrs Warren’s profession came to be 
each her own mistress as well as every called, was dealt witli legislatively, all 
customer’s mistress, but organized and that Parliament did was to enact tliat 
exploited as a big mternational com- fprostitutes’ male bullies and parasites 
mercc for the profit of capitalists like any should be flogged, leaving Mrs Warren 
other commerce, and very lucrative to in complete command of the situation, 
great city estates, including Church and its true nature more effectually 
estates, through tlie rents of the houses in masked than ever It was the fault of 
which It IS practised die Censorship diat our legislators and 

I could not have done anything more journalists were not better instructed 
injunous to my prospects at the outset In 1902 die Stage Society, technically 
of my career My play was immediately a club giving private performances for 
stigmatized by the Lord Chamberlaih, the entertainment of its own members, 
who by Act of Parliament has despotic and dierefore exempt from the Lord 
and even supermonarchical power over Chamberlain’s jurisdiction, resolved to 
our theatres, as “immoral and odierwise perform the play None of die pub ic 
improper for the stage ” Its performance theatres dared brave his displeasure (he 
was prohibited, I myself being branded has absolute power to close them if diey 
by implication, to my great damage, as offend him) by harboring the perforrn- 
an unscrupulous and blackguardly audior. ance, but anodier club which had a little 
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stage, and which rather courted a pleas- 
antly scandalous reputation, opened its 
doors for one night and one afternoon. 
Some idea of the resultant sensation may 
be gathered from the follomng polemic, 
which appeared as a preface to a speaal 
edition of the play, and was headed 

THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY 

Airs Warren’s Profession has been 
formed at last, after a delay of only eight 
years; ^d I have once more shared 
with Ibsen tlie triumphant amusement of 
startlmg all but the strongest-headed of 
the London theatre critics clean out 
of the practice of their profession No 
author who has ever known the exulta- 
tion of sendmg the Press into an hysteri- 
cal tumult of protest, of moral panic, 
of mvoluntary and frantic confession of 
sm, of a horror of consaence in which 
the power of distingmshmg between tlie 
work of art on tlie stage and the real life 
of the spectator is confused and over- 
whelmed, vnll ever care for tlie stereo- 
typed comphments which every success- 
ful farce or melodrama ehcits from the 
newspapers Give me that cntic who 
rushed from my play to declare ftinously 
that Sir George Crofts ought to be 
kick^. Wliat a triumph for die actor, 
dius to reduce a jaded London joumahst 
to the condition of the simple sailor in 
the Wapping gallery, who shouts exe- 
crations at lago and warnings to Odiello 
not to believe him! But dearer still tlian 
such simplicity is diat sense of die sudden 
earthquake shock to die foundations of 
morality which sends a pallid crowd of 
cnucs into the street shrieking diat die 
pillars of society are cracking and die 
rum of the State at hand E\ en the Ibsen 
champions of ten \ears ago remonstrate 
vidi me just as die veterans of those 
bra\e days remonstrated with them. 
Mr Grem, the hardy iconoclast v ho 
first launched m\ pla}s on the stage 
alongside Ghosts and Tlie M ild Duck, 


exclaims diat I have shattered his ideals. 
Actually his ideals! Wliat would Dr 
ReUing say.^ AndMr Wilham Archer him- 
self disowns me because I "cannot touch 
pitch without vmllowing in it.” Truly my 
play must be more needed than I knev , ’ 
and yet I thought I knew how litde die 
others know. 

Do not suppose, hovever, diat die 
consternation of the Press r^ects any 
consternation among the general public. 
Anybody can upset die dieatre critics, in 
a turn of the vnnst, by substituting for die 
romantic commonplaces of die stage die 
moral commonplaces of die pulpit, die 
platform, or die library. Play Mrs War- 
ren’s Profession to an audience of clerical 
members of die Chnstian Social Umon 
and of women well experienced in Rescue, 
Temperance, and Girls’ Club v ork, and 
I no moral pamc will anse: ever}’’ man and 
I woman present will know diat(as long as 
povert}’’ makes wrtue hideout and the 
spare pocket-money of nch bachelordom 
makes \}nce dazzhng, dieir daily hand- 
to-hand fight against prostitution wdi 
pra}er and persuasion, shelters and scanty 
alms, ’uiU be a losing one There v-as a 
time when diey were able to urge that 
diough “die wlute-lead factory vhere 
Anne Jane was poisoned” may be a far 
more temble place than Mrs Warren’s 
house, yet hell is still more dreadful Nov - 
ada}'s diey no longer beheve m hell, and 
die girls among whom diey are working 
know diat diey do not believe in it, and 
would laugh at them if diey did So veil 
have die rescuers learnt diat Mrs W arren 
defence of herself and indictment of so- 
ciety is die dung diat most needs sa}m£r. 
diat those vho know me personally re- 
proach me, not for v rmng tins pi i}, hut 
for v^asung my energies on 
plays” for the amusement of tri^oir>u> 
people, when I can build up sucii c cdknt 
stage sermons on their Ov^n vork. 

Warren s Profession is the one pli> 
mine vlitcli I could submit to a c^n' ’• 
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ship vnthout doubt of the result; only, it 
must not be the censorship of the minor 
theatre cnoc, nor of an innocent court 
offiaal Iil:e the Lord Chamberlain’s Ex- 
aminer, much less of people who consa- 
ously profit by Mrs Warren’s profession, 
or who personally make use of it, or who 
hold the widely whispered view thatdt is 
an indispensable safety-valve for the pro- 
tection of domestic virtue,por, above all, 
T.ho are smitten vnth a sentimental affec- 
uon for our fallen sister, and would "take 
her up tenderly, hft her with care, 
fasluoned so slenderly, young, and so 
fair ’’ Nor am I prepared to accept the 
verdict of the medical gendemen who 
v'ould compulsonly examine and register 
Mrs Warren, whilst leaving Mrs Warren’s 
patrons, espeaally her military patrons, 
free to destroy her health and anybody 
else’s without fear of repnsals But I 
should be quite content to have my play 
judged by, say, a joint committee of the 
Central Vigilance Soaety and the Salva- 
tion Army And the sterner morahsts the 
members of the committee were, the 
better 

Some of the joumahsts I have shocked 
reason so unnpely that they will gather 
nothing from this but a confused nouon 
that I am accusing the Nanonal Vigilance 
Assoaauon and the Salvation Army of 
comphaty in my own scandalous im- 
mor^ty It wiU seem to them that people 
v/ho would stand this play would stand 
anything. They are quite mistaken Such 
an audience as I have described would be 
revolted by many of our fashionable 
plays. They would leave the theatre con- 
vinced that the Plymouth Brother who 
sail regards the playhouse as one of the 
gates of hell is perhaps the safest adviser 
on the subject of which he knows so 
little If I do not draw the same conclu- 
sion, it is not because I am one of those 
v/ho claim that,^ is exempt from moral 
obhgations, ana deny that the writing or 
.performance of a play is a moral act, to be 


treated on exactly the same footing as- 
theft or murder if it produces equally 
mischievous consequences, I am con- 
vinced that fine art is the subtlest; the 
most seductive, the most effective mstcu- 
ment of moral propaganda in the world, 
excepting only the example of personal 
conduct, and I waive even this exception 
m favor of the art of the stage, because it 
works by exhibiting examples of per- 
sonal conduct made mteUigible and mov- 
ing to crowds of unobservant unreflecting 
people to whom real life means nothing 
I have pomted out again and agam that 
the influence of the theatre m England is 
growung so great that'^pnvate conduct, 
rehgion, law, saence, pohocs, and morals 
are becoming more and more theatncal, 
whilst (^e theatre itself remains imper- 
vious to common sense, rehgion, saence, 
pohtics, and morals That is why I fight 
the theatre, not with pamphlets and ser- 
mons and treatises, but with plays, and so 
effective do I find the dramatic method 
that I have no doubt I shall at last per- 
suade even London to take its consaence 
and Its brains with it v/hen it goes to the 
theatre, instead of leavmg them at home 
with Its prayer-book as it does at present. 
Consequently, I am the last man to deny 
that if the net effect of perfonmng Mrs 
Warren’s Profession were an mcrease m 
the number of persons entenng that pro- 
fession or employing it, its performance 
might well be made an indic^le offence 
Now let us consider how such recruit- 
ing can be encouraged by the theatre 
Nothing is easier Let the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Examiner of Plays, backed by the 
Press, make an unwritten but perfectly 
well understood regulation that members 
of Mrs Warren’s profession shall be toler- 
ated on the stage only when they are 
beautifiil, exquisitely dressed, and sump- 
tuously lodged and fed, also that they 
shall, at the end of the play, die of con- 
sumption to the sympathetic tears of the 
whole audience, or step mto the next 
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room to commit suicide, or at least be 
turned out by tlieir protectors and passed 
on to be “redeemed” by old and faithful 
lovers who have adored tliem in spite of 
all dieir le\uties Naturally die poorer girls 
in die gallery will believe m the beauty, 
m die exquisite dresses, and die luxurious 
living, and will see diat there is no real 
necessity for dieconsumption, the suicide, 
or die ejectment mere pious forms, all of 
diem, to save die Censor’s face Even if 
diese purely official catastrophes carried 
^ny conviction, (die majority of English 
girls remain so poor, so dependent, so 
y’’ell aware that the drudgeries of such 
honest work as is within their reach are 
likely enough to lead them eventually to 
lung disease, premature deadi, and do- 
mestic desertion or brutality, diat diey 
would still see reason to prefer the prim- 
rose padi to die stony way of virtue, 
since bodi, vice at worst and \nrtue at 
best, lead to die same end in poverty and 
overv^ork It is true diat the Elementary 
School mistress Mall tell you that only 
girls of a certain kind vail reason in diis 
M'uy. But alas ! diat certain kind turns out 
on inqmry to be simply the pretty, dainty 
kmd diat is, the only kind diat gets die 
chance of acting on such reasoning. Read 
die first report of die Commission on die 
Housing of die W^orking Classes [Blue- 
book C 4402, 1889], read die Report on 
Home Industries (sacred Mord, Home*) 
issued by die W omen’s Industrial Coun- 
cil [Home Industries of Women m Lon- 
don, 1897, IS ], and ask yourself vdiedier, 
if the lot in life therein described were 
your lot in life, you v’^ould not radier be 
a jev'^elled Vamp. If j'^ou can go deep 
enough into dungs to be able to say no, 
how many ignorant half-staix^ed girls 
^all beheve you are speaking sincerely^ 
iTo them die lot of the stage courtesan is 
4 ieavenly in comparison widi dieir omti. 
Yet the Lord Chamberlain’s Exanuner, 
being an officer of die Ro}^ Household, 
places die King in die position of sajong 


to the dramatist “Thus, and dius only, 
sliallyou present Mrs W^arren’s profession 
on the stage, or you shall staix^e Wimess 
Sliav'', Mdio told the untempting truth 
about It, and tiffiom We, by the Grace of 
God, accordingly disallow and suppress, 
and do vdiat in Us lies to silence ” For- 
tunately, Shaw cannot be silenced “Tlie 
harlot’s cry^ from street to street” is louder 
than die voices of all the kings I am not 
dependent on die dieatre, and cannot be 
starved into making my play a standing 
advertisement of die attractive side of Mrs 
Warren’s business 

Here I must guard myself against a 
misunderstanding It is not die fault of 
dieir audiors that die long stnng of 
vanton’s tragedies, from Antony and 
Cleopatra to Ins, are snares to poor girls, 
and are objected to on diat account 
1 many earnest men and v'^omen who con- 
sider kirs Warren’s Profession an excel- 
lent sermon. Pinero is m no vay bound 
to suppress die fact diat his Ins is a person 
to be emaed by millions of better v’^omen 
If he made lus play false to life by invent- 
ing fictitious disadvantages for her, he 
would be acting as unscrupulously as any 
tract-MTiter. If society chooses to provide 
for Its Inses better than for its v'-orking 
M'omen, it must not expect honest play- 
Moaghts to manufacture spunous evidence 
to save its credit The imscluef hes m the 
dehberate suppression of the other side of 
die case* die refusal to allov'’ Mrs Warren 
to expose die drudgery and repulsiveness 
of plying for lure among coarse tedious 
drunkards All diat, says die Examiner in 
effect, IS hornf}ang, loadisome. Preasely. 
what does he expect it to be.^ vmuld be 
have us represent it as beautiful and grati- 
f^ang^ His ansM'^er to dus question 
amounts, I fear, to a blunt Yes, for it 
seems impossible to root out of an 
Englishman’s mind die notion diat wee V 
is dehghtful, and diat abstention from it 
IS pn^-ation At all events, as long as tlie 
tempting side of it is kept tovwds tlie 
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public, and softened by plenty of senti- 
ment and sympathy, it is welcomed by 
our Censor, whereas the shghtest at- 
tempt to place it in the hght of die police- 
man’s lantern or the Salvation Army 
shelter is checkmated at once as not 
merely disgusting, but, if you please, 
unnecessary. 

Everybody will, I hope, admit that 
this state of things is mtolerable, that the 
^subject of Mrs Warren’s profession must 
be either ^pu altogether, or else exhibited 
with the warmng side as freely displayed 
as the tempting side But many persons 
will vote for a complete tapu, and an im- 
partial clean sweep from the boards of 
Mrs Warren and Gretchen and the rest 
\in short, for bamshing the sexual instincts 
'from the stage altogether Those who 
think this impossible can hardly have 
considered the number and importance of 
the subjects which are actually bamshed 
from the stage Many plays, among them 
Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth, Conolanus, Juhus 
Csesar, have no sex comphcations. the 
thread of their action can be followed by 
children who could not understand a 
single scene of Mrs Warren’s Profession 
or Ins None of our plays rouse the sym- 
pathy of the audience by an exhibition of 
the pains of maternity, as Chinese plays 
constantly do Each nation has its parti- 
cular set of tapus in addition to the com- 
mon human stock, and though each of 
these tapus limits the scope of the drama- 
tist, It does not make drama impossible 
If the Examiner were to refuse to license 
— ~plays v/ith female characters in them, he 
would only be doing to the stage what 
our tribal customs already do to the 
pulpit and the bar I have myself wntten 
a rather entertainmg play with only one 
woman in it, and she quite heartwhole, 
and I could just as easily wnte a play 
without a woman in it at all I will even 
go as far as to promise the Examiner my 
support if he will introduce this limita- 
tion for part of the year, say dunng Lent, 
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so as to make a close season for that 
dullest of stock dramatic subjects, adul- 
tery, and force our managers and authors 
to find out what all great dramatists find 
out spontaneously, to wit, that people 
who sacrifice every other consideratiofi}* 
to love are as hopelessly unheroic on the | 
stage as lunatics or dipsomaniacs Hector 
and Hamlet are the world’s heroes, not 
Pans and Antony. 

But though I do not question the possi- 
bihty of a drama m which love shoMd be 
as efiectively ignored as cholera is at 
present, there is not the slightest chance 
of that way out of the difficulty being 
taken by the Examiner If he attempted 
It there would be a revolt in which he 
would be swept away, m spite of my 
singlehanded efforts to defend him A 
complete tapu is pohtically impossible 
A complete toleration is equally impos- 
sible to the Examiner, because his occu- 
pation would be gone if there were no 
tapu to enforce. He is therefore com- 
pelled to maintam the present compro- 
mise of a partial tapu, applied, to the 
best of his judgment, with a careful re- 
spect to persons and to public opinion 
And a very sensible Enghsh solution of 
the difficulty, too, most readers will say 
I should not dispute it if dramatic poets 
really were what Enghsh pubhc opinion 
generally assumes them to be dunng 
dieir hfetime' that is, a hcentiously ir- 
regular group to be kept in order in a 
rough and ready way by a magistrate 
who will stand no nonsense from them 
But I cannot admit that the class repre- 
sented by Eschylus, Sophocles, Ansto- 
phanes, Eunpides, Shakespear, Goethe, 
Ibsen, and Tolstoy, not to mention our 
own contemporary playwnghts, is as 
much in place in the Examiner’s office as 
a pickpocket is in Bow Street- Further, it 
IS not true that the Censorship, though it 
certainly suppresses Ibsen and Tolstoy, 
and would suppress Shakespear but for 
the absurd rule that a play once licensed 
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is alv-a}*s licensed (so that 'W^^herley is 
permitted and Shelley prohibited), also 
suppresses unscrupulous playnights I 
challenge the Examiner to mention any 
extremity of sexual misconduct v.hich 
any manager in his senses vrould risk 
presentmg on the London stage that has 
not been presented under his hcense and 
that of his predecessor. The compromise, 
m fact, vrorks out m practice in or of 
loose plays as against earnest ones. 

To carry comdction on this pomt, I 
X.1II take the extreme course of narrating 
the plots of t^^o plays x.itnessed -Vrithin 
the last ten years by myself at London 
West End theatres, one hcensed under 
Queen Victona, the other under her 
successor. Both plots conform to the 
stnctest rules of the penod when La 
~^Dame aux Camelhas was still a forbidden 
play, and when/^e Second ^Irs Tan- 

queray)would hare been tolerated only 

on condition that she carefully explained 
to the audience that when she met 
Captain Ardale she sinned “but m 
mtention.” 

Play number one. A pnnce is com- 
pelled by his parents to marry the daugh- 
ter of a neighbonng king, but loves 
another maiden. The scene represents a 
hall m the king's palace at mght. The ; 
wedding has t^en place that day, and 
the closed door of the nuptial chamber is 
m of the audience hiside, the prm- 
cess awaits her bridegroom. A duenna is 
in attendance. The bridegroom enters. 
His sole desire is to escape from a mar- 
riage which IS hateful to him A means 
occurs to him. He will assault the duenna, 
and be ignominiously expelled from the 
palace by his indignant father-m-Iaw. To { 
his horror, when he proceeds to carry j 
out this stratagem, the duenna, far from | 
raismg an alarm, is flattered, delighted, | 
and comphant. The assaulter becomes the 
assaulted He flmgs her angnly to the 
groimd, where she remains plaadly. He 
flies. TTe father enters; dismisses the 1 


duenna; and h'stens at the keyhole of 
his daughter's nuptial chamber, uttering 
x’^anous pleasantries, and declaring, with 
a shix^er, that a sound of kissing, Vhich 
he supposes to proceed from xrithin, 
makes him feel x'oung again 

Story numher tv.-o. A German officer 
finds himseif m an inn xnth a French lady 
who has wounded his national x-amtix 
He resolx'es to humble ber by committing 
a rape upon her. He announces his pur- 
pose. She remonstrates, implores, flies to 
1 the doors and finds them locked, calls for 
help and finds none at hand, runs scream- 
ing from side to side, and, after a harrow- 
[ mg scene, is overpowered and ffiints 
I Nothing further being possible on the 
stage xnfhout actual felony, the officer 
then relents and leaves her. When she 
recox'ers, she beheves that he has carried 
out his threat: and during the rest of the 
play she is represented as xuinly x’-owing 
x'engeance upon him, whilst she is really 
fallmg in loi'e vith him under the in- 
fluence of his imagmary crime against 
her Fmaily she consents to mart}- him, 
and the curtain falls on their happmess. 

This story xvas certified by the Exam- 
iner, acting for the Lord Chamherlam, as 
x'oid in its general tendenc}' of “anything 
immoral or othemse improper for the 
stage,” But let nobody conclude there- 
fore that the Examiner is a monster, 
whose pohcx- it is to deprax-e the theatre. 

As a matter of fact, both the above 
stories are strictly in order from the 
offiaai pomt of x-iew. The madents of 
sex V hich they contain, though earned 
in both to the extreme point at which 
another step would be derit vitb, not by 
the Examiner, but by the police, do not 
mx'oh e adulter}*, nor any fusion to Hrs 
Warren’s profession, nor to the fret tb^t 
the children of any poI}-androus group 
vill, when they grow up, inexitably ^ 
confronted, as those of ^Irs Warren s 
group are in my play, viih the insoluble 
problem of their ovm possible consan- 
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gijinu} In >'hor., hyckpcndinrxx^liolly on 
tlio cniiNc iiumor^ aiul the plusical fasci- 
mnon of-^cA. tlie\ cornpK \\jih nil the 
lormuhhic requirements of tlic Consor- 
<Iup, \ lure is pIiN'b jn \rhicli these 
}inmors and fascjmttons arc discarded, 
■’.u! the socnl problems created by se\ 
‘^tnnush faced and dealt v itli, inevitably 
iimorc ihe ofijcinl fonniiln and are stip- 
pro‘;sed If the old nile atrainst the exhi- 
bition of illicit sex relations on the siac^e 
1 irt re\ncdj and the subject absolutely 
barred, the onla result v ould be that 
A ito n and Cleopatra, Othello (because 
of the Bnaca episode), 7 roiltis and 
Cri''SKla, licnn 1\ .Measure for Measure, 
Iirnon of \thcns, I^a Dame aux Camcl- 
)ps, Tlie Proflitritc, 'J'lic Second Mrs 
7'ap(jUim\, rile Notonnus Mrs Kbb- 
smith, The Ga\ Lord Quex, Mrs Dane's 
Defence and Ins uould he swept from 
tile sta'ze, and placed under the same 
ban as folstox's Dominion of Darkness 
and Mrs arren's Profession, xshilst 
'TcIi plaxa ns the t\ o desenbed abo\c 
X oufd base a monopoly of the theatre as 
far as sexual interest is concerned 

AX'liai IS more, the rcpulsu'cncss of die 
worst of the certified plays would protect 
censorship against cficctivc exposure 
and criticism I\ot long ago an American 
Review^ of high standing asked me for an 
article on the Ccnsorsliip of the English 
Stage I replied that such an article w^ould 
inxolve passages too disagreeable for 
publication m a magazine for general 
family reading The editor persisted 
nevertheless, but not until Jiebad declared 
bis readiness to face this, and had pledged 
himself to insert die article unaltered (the 
particulanty of the pledge extending even 
to a specification of the exact number of 
words m die article), did I consent to the 
proposal What was die resuld' The 
editor, confronted with the two stones 
given above, direw his pledge to the 
winds, and, instead of returning the 
article, printed it widi die illustrative 
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examples omitted, and notliing left but 
die argument from poliucal principle 
against the Censorship In doing this he 
fired my broadside after wididrawmg die 
cannon balls, for neidier the Censor nor 
any otJicr Englishman, except pcriiaps a 
few xeterans of die dwindling old guard 
of Benthamism, cares a dump about 
political principle The ordinary Briton 
thinks that if ex'cry other Briton is not 
under some form of tutelage, the more 
childish the better, be W'lll abuse liis free- 
dom xiciously As far as its pnnciple is 
concerned, the Censorship is the most 
popular institution in England, and the 
play'w'riglit wdio criticizes it is slighted as 
a bind guard agitating for impunity 
Consequently nothing can really sliake 
die confidence of the public in die Lord 
Cliambcrlain's department except a re- 
morseless and unboxxdlenzed narration 
of the licentious fictions which slip 
through Its net, and are hallmarked by it 
XX idi die approval of die royal household 
But .as such stones cannot be made public 
V about great difficulty, owing to the 
obligation an editor is under not to deal 
unexpectedly W'ldi matters diat are not 
virgmibus pucrisquc^ the chances are 
Jicavily in favor of the Censor escaping 
all remonstrance With the exception of 
such comments as I xv^s able to make m 
my own critical articles in The World and 
The Saturday Review when the pieces I 
iiax'C desenbed were first produced, and 
a few Ignorant protests by churchmen 
against much better plays which they 
confessed diey had not seen nor read, 
nothing lias been said in the Press that 
could senously disturb the easygoing 
notion that the stage would be much 
worse dian it admittedly is but for the 
vigilance of the Examiner The truth is,^ 
that no manager would dare produce on i 
his own responsibility the pieces he can 
now get royal certificates for at two I 
guineas per piece 

I hasten to add that I beheve these evils 

I 
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to be inherent m the nature of all censor- 
ship, and not merely a consequence of 
the form die institution takes m London. 
No doubt there is a staggermg absurdity 
in appomting an ordinary clerk to see 
that the leaders of European literature do 
not corrupt the morals of the nation, and 
to restrain Sir Henry Irving from pre- 
suming to impersonate Samson or David 
on the stage, though an}'- other sort of 
artist may daub these scriptural figures on 
a signboard or can^e them on a tombstone 
vnthout hindrance. If the General Medical 
Councd, the Royal College of Ph}'ai- 
cians, the Ro^-al Academy of Arts, the 
Incorporated Law Soaety, and Convo- 
cation were abolished, and then frmcdons 
handed over to the Examiner, the Concert 
of Europe would presumably certify 
England as mad. Yet, though neidier 
medicine nor painting nor law nor the 
Church moulds the character of the nation 
as potently as the theatre does, nothing 
can come on the stage unless its dimen- 
sions admit of Its first passmg through 
the Exammer’s mmd! Pray do not think 
that I question his honesty. I am qmte 
sure that he smcerely thinks me a black- 
guard, and my play a grossly improper 
one, because, hke Tolstoy’s Do m i n ion of 
Darkness) it produces, as they are both 
meant to produce, a ver}'- strong and 
very painful impression of e\nl I do not 
doubt for a moment that the rapme play 
which I have described, and which he 
hcensed, "v^s qmte incapable m manu- 
scnpt of producing any particular effect 
on his mmd at aU, and that when he was 
once satisfied that the dl-conducted hero ’ 
was a German and not an Enghsh officer, 
he passed the play without stud}nng its 
moral tendencies Even if he had under- 
taken that study, ihere is no more reason 
to suppose that he is a competentmorahst 
than there is to suppose that I am a com- 
petent mathematician. But truly it does 
not matter whether he is a morahst or not. 
Let nobody dream for a moment that j 


t what IS T.T0ng with the Censorship is 
the shortcoming of the gentleman who 
happens at any moment to be acting as 
Censor. Replace him tomorrow by an 
Academy of Letters and an Academv of 
Dramatic Poetr}*, and the new filter -vill 
stdi exclude ongmal and epoch-making 
work, whilst passing conventional old- 
fashioned, and -vulgar work. Theconclat e 
I w^hich compiles the expurgatory index of 
I the Roman Catholic Church is the most 
august, ancient, learned, famous, and 
audiontaave censorship m Europe. Is it 
more enlightened, more liberal, more 
tolerant than the comparafi-^'ely un- 
qualified office of the Lord Chamberlain? 
On the contrary, it has reduced itself to a 
degree of abstudit}" which makes a Catho- 
hc umversitya contradiction in terms. All 
censorships exist to prevent anyone from 
challengmg current conceptions and 
existmg instimtions. All progress is 
miuated b}* challengmg current concep- 
tions, and executed by supplanting^ 
existmg mstitutions. Consequently the 
first condition of progress is die ^emo^al 
of censorships. Ihere is the whole case 
against censorships m a nutshell. 

It will be asked whether theatrical 
managers are to be allowed to produce 
what they like, without regard to the 
pubhc interest But that is not the alter- 
native. The managers of our London 
music-halls are not subject to any censor- 
ship They produce their entertainments 
on them o-wn responsibihty, and ha^ e no 
two-gumea certificates to plead if their 
houses are conducted waously. They 
know that if thev lose them character, the 
Count}'- Council wiU simply refuse to 
renew their hcense at the end of the } ear, 
and nothing m die histor}' of popular art 
is more amazmg than the impro-vement 
m music-halls that this simple arrange- 
ment has produced vithm a few }ears. 
Place the theatres on the same fooang, 
and we shall prompdy ha\e a similar 
revolution* a hole class of frankl} 
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blickcinrdK in \\]iicli unscnipu- 

low comedians attract crowds to 
pa-c at bcMCs of girls who Imc no- 
thinn to e\hibit but their prctiiness, will 
\ ani'-li III e the ob'-cene songs v Inch w ere 
supposed to cnli\cn the squalid dulness, 
incredinlc to the ) oungcr generation, of 
the music-halls fitteen }cars ago On the 
other Innd, piajs which treat se\ ques- 
tions ns problems for thought instead of 
as aphrodisiacs w ill be freely performed 
Gentlemen of the Examiner’s way of 
tliinking will ha\e plent\ of opportunity 
of protesting atrainst them in Council, 
but the result v ill be that the Examiner 
a. ill find his natural level Ibsen and Tol- 
stoy theirs so no harm w ill be done 
J Ins question of the Censorship re- 
minds me that 1 have to apologi/e to 
those who went, to the recent perform- 
ance of Mrs Warren’s Profcssionfcx- 
pccting to find it what I have just called 
an aphrodisiaci That was not my fault it 
was the Examiner’s After the specimens 
I iiave given of the tolerance of his 
department, it w-as natural enough for 
thoughtless people to infer that a play 
winch overstepped his indulgence must 
be a ver}’^ exciung play indeed Accord- 
ing!} , I find one critic so explicit as to the 
nature of his disappointment as to say 
candidly that “such airy talk as there is 
upon tlie matter is utterly unworthy of 
acceptance as being a representation of 
what people with blood in them think or 
do on such occasions ” Thus am I crushed 
betw'ecn die upper millstone of tlic Ex- 
aminer, who thinks me a libertine, and 
the nether popular critic, wlio thinks me 
a prude Critics of all grades and ages, 
middle-aged fathers offamiliesnolcss than 
ardent young enthusiasts, are equally 
indignant with me They revile me as 
lacking in passion, in feeling, in manhood. 
Some of them even sum tlie matter up by 
denying me any dramatic power a melan- 
choly betrayal of what dramatic power 
has come to mean on our stage under the 


Censorship! Can I be expected to refrain 
from laughing at the spectacle of a num- 
ber of respectable gentlemen lamenting 
because a playwright lures them to the 
theatre by a promise to excite tlieir senses 
in a very special and sensational manner, 
and tlicn, having successfully trapped 
them m exceptional numbers, proceeds 
to Ignore their senses and rutlilessly im- 
prove tlicir minds^ But I protest again 
tliat tlie lure w^as not mine The play had 
been in print for four years, and I have 
spared no pains to make known tliat my 
plays are built to induce, not voluptuous-^ 
reverie but intellectual interest, not ro- 
mantic rhapsody but humane concern J 
Accordingly, I do not find those cntics 
W'ho arc gifted with intellectual appeute 
and political conscience complaimng of 
w'ant of dramatic power Radier do diey 
protest, not altogether unjustly, against 
a few' relapses into staginess and canca- 
ture which betray die young playwnght 
and die old playgoer in this early work of 
mine As to die voluptuaries, I can assure 
them that the playwnght, whether he 
be myself or anodier, will always dis- 
appoint diem The drama can do little toj 
delight die senses all the apparent in- 
stances to the contrary are instances of the 
personal fascination of die performers 
The drama of pure feeling is no longer in 
die liands of the playwnght it has been 
conquered by die musician, after whose 
enchantments all the verbal arts seem 
cold and tame Romeo and Juliet with 
the loveliest Juliet is dry, tedious, and 
rhetoncal in companson with Wagner’s 
Tnstan, even though Isolde be both 
fourteen stone and forty, as she often is in 
Germany Indeed, it needed no Wagner 
to convince the pubhc of this The volup- 
tuous sentimentality of Gounod’s Faust*^ 
and Bizet’s Carmen has captured the'' 
common playgoer, and there is, flatly, no 
future now for any drama without music 
except die drama of thought The at- 
tempt to produce a genus of opera with- 
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ohl iGiisic (c^d ijns shHuroii^' is bst our ' nohodv Bslieve i 
^fesliionsLle theatres have Jbeeu Grit'in^ 
at for a iong time past srithoiit iuao sting 
it) is iar less nopeful than mr otu 


n tti£ 


re pat£ 



tozt accepts tliem as au iusiCrEble fee. 
or in lie realitv of 



, edge in such pafecs Sittm^ 

I piajs Tre do not 
' believe. And fee .habit of trake-helfevc 
I becomes at last so rooted, that enndsm 
^ of the theatre insensihly ceases to he 
criticism at alb and becomes more and 
I more a chronicle of the feshionable enrer- 


nrises of the onlr realities left on 


ro m anon to accept problem as tbs 
materiai of the dr ama. 

That this determination -nil throT' me 
into a long conhict vrith our theatre 
critics, and mith the fe~ playgoers —ho 
go to the tceatre as oiten as the critics. X 
Treh biaO \N j but I am too Treli e^iHDped 

for the spife to be deterred by in or to , stage: feat is, the performers in their ovn 
bear malice tovrards the losing sice. In ' persons. In this phase the plamightTnio 
tmhng to produce the sensuous eSects of 
‘ opera, the feshionable drama has become 
so haccid in its sentLxentaiim*, and the 
intellect of its feequenters so atrophied 
by disuse, that the reintroaucLion of 
problem, vrith its remorseless logic and 


c — 


F' 

attemDS to revrv'e genuine pro~ 

duces the disagreeable imnression or the 

^ j. 

pecant —ho attempm to start a sehons 
discussion at a feshionable at-home 
Later on. rrhen he has diiren the tea 
services out and made the people vrUo 
had come to use the theatre as a draming 
room imderstand that it is they and no: 
the dramatists —bo are the intruders, he 
lias to fece the accusation that his pi^ys 
ignore human feeling, an illusion nro- 

i _ 



creates 


iron trame— orb of feet, inevitablv nro- 
duces at hrst an OTervrheiming impression 
of coldness and inhuman ratjonalism. 

But this vdll soon pass array. AVben the 
intellectuai muscle and moral nemm of 
the critics has been developed in fe 
struggle vrith modem problem plays, thi 
pettish lusuriousness of the clever ones. ^ drama. It is the esus e-v* tkccHtm. vrho, by 
and the sulbr sense of dlsacvzntaged , suspending that resistance, makes the 
weakness in the sentimental ones, vriii ) fell or the curtain an immediate necessirv, 
dear avrav; ana it vnli be seen that only ' since drama ends esaedy vrhere resistance 
in the problem plav is there anv red ' ends. Yet the introduction of thisxesist- 
diama, because drama is no mere setting J ance produces so strong an impression 
-an of tile camera to nature, it is the pre- ^ or heartlessness no^oHys tnat a dis- 
s-entation in parable of the confect be- ' tinguisPed critic has Sommed up the 
treen Man's vrill and his environment: 
in a — ordu of problem. The vapidness of 
such drama as the pseudo-operatic plays 


contain hes in the feet thai in tnem 
arfenal oassion. sentimentally cdured, is 
shevm in confect, not vnth real circum- 
stances. but — th a set of convendens and 
assumptions halt or — hrch do not exist 
ofe the stage, vrhilst the other half can 
either be evaded by a pretence of com- 
pliance or defed vrith complete impunity 
hv anv reasoriablv strong-minded nerson. 
Xobod} can feel that such com endons 
are really compidsom'; and consepucutly 


impression made on dim by Mrs YT arren s 
Profession, b— declaring that “the diuer- 
ence fcerrreen the spinr of Tolstoy and 
the spirit of Mr SLavr is the dmererce- 


betvreen 


e stunt or Christ and tas 
spiTxt of Eachd. But the epigram — o-b 
be as good if Tolstov's name v-ere p^t in 
place of mine and D Annuizio s in phcv, 
of Tolstov’s At the same dme I arcep' 
the enormous cornu lim eat to my reuse n- 
ing povrers vnth sincere compiarery: 
and I promise my datterer that vltcn ha 
is sumoentlv accustomed to anc h - ^ 
fore uncaazled bv probbm o'" the snire 
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to be able to attend to die familiar factor 
of humanity in it as well as to the un- 
familiar one of a real environment, he 
^all bodi see and feel diat Mrs Warren’s 
1 Profession is no mere theorem, but a 
[play of instincts and temperaments in 
conflict with eacli other and widi a flinty 
social problem diat never yields an inch 
to mere senument 

I go furdier dian dus I declare diat 
die real secret of the cynicism and inhu- 
manity of which shallower cndcs accuse 
^e isdhe unexpectedness vndi whicli my 
yiiaracters behai'e like human beings, 
instead of conforming to die romanuc 
^Wgic of the stage' Tlie axioms and postu- 
lates of diat dreary ^imandiropometr^ 
are so well known diat it is almost im- 
possible for Its slaves to wnte tolerable 
last acts to dieir plays, so conventionally 
do dieir conclusions follow from their 
premisses Because I have dirovm dus 
logic rudilessly overboard, I am accused 
of Ignoring, not stage logic, but, of all 
things, human feeling People witli com- 
pletely dieatnfied imaginations tell me 
that no girl would treat her modier as 
Vivie Warren does, meaning diat no 
stage heroine would in a popular senti- 
mental play They say dus just as they 
might say that no two straight lines 
would enclose a space They do not see 
how completely inverted their vision has 
become even when I throw its preposter- 
ousness in their faces, as I repeatedly do 
in dus very play Praed, the sentimental 
artist (fool diat I was not to make him a 
theatre cntic instead of an architect*), 
burlesques them by expecting all through 
the piece that the feelings of die others 
will be logically deducible from dieir 
'^family relationships and from his “con- 
ventionally unconventional” social code 
The sarcasm is lost on the critics they, 
saturated with the same logic, only think 
him the sole sensible person on the stage 
Thus It comes about that the more com- 
pletely the dramatist is emanapated from 


the illusion that men and women are 
primanly reasonable beings, and the 
more powerfully he insists on the ruthless 
indifference of their great dramatic anta- 
gonist, the external world, to their whims 
and emotions, the surer he is to be 
denounced as bhnd to the very distinc- 
tion on which his whole work is built 
Far from ignonng idiosyncrasy, willH 
passion, impulse, whim, as factors in ] 
human action, I have placed them so ' 
nakedly on the stage that the elderly 
atizen, accustomed to see them clothed 
with the veil of manufactured logic about 
duty, and to disgmse even his own im- 
pulses from himself in this way, finds 
the picture as unnatural as Carlyle’s 
suggested painting of parliament sitting 
widiout Its clothes 

I now come to diose antics who, in- 
tellectually baffled by the problem in Mrs 
Warren’s Profession, have made a virtue 
of runmng away from it on the gende- 
manly ground that the theatre is fre- 
quented by women as well as by men, 
and that such problems should not be 
discussed or even mentioned in the 
presence of women With that sort of 
chivalry I cannot argue I simply affirm . 
that Mrs Warren’s Profession is a play for— . 
women, that it was written for women, 
that It has been performed and pro- 
duced mainly through the determination 
of women that it should be performed 
and produced, that the enthusiasm of 
women made its first performance ex- 
citingly successful, and that not one of 
these women had any inducement to 
support It except their behef in the time- 
hness and the power of the lesson the 
play teaches Those who were “surprised 
to see ladies present” were men, and 
when they proceeded to explain that the 
journals they represented could not pos- 
sibly demoiahze the pubhc by describing 
such a play, their editors cruelly devoted 
the space saved by their dehcacy to 
reporting at unusual length an excep- 
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tionally abominable police case. 

My old Independent Theatre manager, 
Mr Grem, besides that reproach to me 
for shattenng his ideals, complains that 
Mrs Warren is not wicked enough, and 
names several romancers who would 
have clothed her black soul with all the 
terrors of tragedy. I have no doubt they 
would, but that is ]ust what I did not 
want to do. Nothing would please our 
sanctimomous Bntish pubhc more than 
“ loTlQro w tne Wv'hole guilt of Mrs Warren’s 
profession on Mrs' \Warren herself Now 
whole aim of my play ikM^o throw that 
guilt on the Bntish public itself. Grem 
may remember that when he produced 
my first play, Widowers’ Houses, exactly 
the same misunderstanding arose. When 
the virtuous young gentleman rose up in 
wrath against the slum landlord, the 
slum landlord very effectually shewed 
him that slums are the product, not of 
individual Harpagons, but of the indif- 
ference of virtuous young gentlemen to 
the condition of the city they live in, 
provided they hve at the west end of it 
on money earned by somebody else s 
labor The notion that prostituuon is 
created by the wickedness of Mrs Warren 
IS as silly as the notion — prevalent, never- 
theless, to some extent in Temperance 
circles — that drunkenness is created by 
the wickedness of the publican. Mrs 
Warren is not a whit a worse woman 
tlian tlie reputable daughter who cannot 
endure her. Her indifference to the ulti- 
mate social consequences of her means 
of making money, and her discovery of 
tliat means by die ordinary mediod of 
taking the line of least resistance to 
getung it, are too common in English 
society to call for any special remark Her 
vitality, her dmft, her encrg)% her out- 
spokenness, her v ise care of her daughter, 
and the managing capacity which has 
enabled her and her sister to climb from 
the fried fish shop down by the Mint to 
the establishments of which she boasts. 


are all high English social virtues Her 
defence of herself is so overwhelming 
that It provokes the St James’s Gazette 
to declare that “the tendency of the play 
IS wholly evil” because “it contains one 
of the boldest and most specious defences 
of an immoral life for poor women that 
has ever been penned.” Happily the St 
James’s Gazette here speaks in its haste. 
Mrs Warren’s defence of herself is not 
only bold and specious, but valid and 
unanswerable But it is no defence at all 




of the vice which she orgamzes It is no 
defence of an immoral hfe to say that the 
alternative offered by society collectively 
^to poor women is a miserable hfe, starve , 
wej^rworked, fetid, ailing, ugly 
t IS qhi>ne natural and right for Mrs 
[barren tot^oose what is, according to 
ler lights, the^east immoral alternative, 
t is none the le^K infamous of society to 
)ffer such altemaraves. For the alterna- 
ives offered are not\morality and immor- 
ility, but two sorts I of immorahty. The, 
nan who cannot see Mat starvation, over- 
vork, dirt, and disease are as anti-social 
IS prostitution — tliat they are the vices 
ind enmes of a nation, and not merely 
ts misfortunes — is (to put it as polite y 
IS possible) a hopelessly Pnvatc Person. 

The notion that Mrs Warren must be 
i fiend is only an example of the vmlencc 
ind passion which the slightest reference 
o sex rouses in undisciplined minds, an 
vhich makes it seem natural to our law- 
uvers to punish silly and negligible m- 
lecencies with a ferocity unknown 1 
leafing with, for example, ruinous finn - 
:ial swindling Had my play ^cen enut cd 
dr Warren’s Profession, and Mr arreu 
)cen a bookmaker, nobody would Imc 
;\pected me to make him a \ iHain as w 

if ct gambling IS a vice, and boo m-i 

m institution, for vhich ibcrc j 

utcly nothing to be said flic mor. * ^ 
iconomic c\il done by tivint, ^ , 

>ther peoples money v ithout v rrr n 
‘or It (and this is the essence of g.nnbh.> ) 
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j'' noi onK cnormou"; but xmcompcn- 
''itocl 1 iicrc arc no two sides to tlie 
qiic-nnn ol pmbliinr, no circumstances 
winch iorce iis to loicnic it lest its sup- 
prc'^'-ion lead to worse things, no consen- 
'•tis of opinion among rcspon'-iblo classes, 
such as nncti'^iritcs and military com- 
manders. lint It IS a necessity, no Athen- 
ian records ofgambling made splendid by 
ilie nlcnis of ns professors, no contention 
tint instead of Molnitng morals it only 
aiolate's a lecnl mstiiuiion which is in 
mam re'specis oppressixc and unnatural, 
no possible ph a lint the instinct on which 
it IS founded is a \nal one Prostitu- 
tion can confuse the issue v itli all these 
excuses gambling has none of them 
CnnscqucntK, if Mrs Warren must needs 
be a demon, a bool maker must he a 
cacodemon M’cll does anxbody wdio 
I nows the sponing world really believe 
that bookmakers arc v orsc than their 
neighbors^ On the contrary, thej Iiaxc 
to he a good deal better, for in that w orld 
ncarK c\ cry body whose social rank docs 
not exclude such an occupation w'ould be 
a bool mal cr if he could, hut the strength 
of characrer required for handling large 
sums of money and for stnet settlements 
and unflinching payment of losses is so 
rare that successful bookmakers arc rare 
too It may seem that at least public 
spirit cannot be one of a bookmaker’s 
xirtucs, hut I can testify from personal 
experience tliat excellent public work is 
done xvuh money subscribed by book- 
mal ers It is true that there arc abysses 
in bookmaking for example, welshing 
Mr Grcin hints that there are abysses m 
Mrs Warren’s profession also So there 
arc in every profession the error lies m 
supposing that every member of tliem 
sounds these depths I sit on a public 
body which prosecutes Mrs Warren 
zealously, and I can assure Mr Grem tliat 
she IS often leniently dealt with because 
she has conducted her business “respect- 
ably” and held herself above its vilest 
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branches The degrees in infamy are as 
numerous and as scrupulously observed 
as tile degrees in the peerage tlie moral- 
ist’s notion that tJicre arc deptlis at which 
the moral atmosphere ceases is as delusive 
as tlie ncli man’s notion that there are no 
social jealousies or snobberies among the 
very' poor No liad I drawn Mrs Warren 
as a flend m Iiuman form, tlie very people 
xxlio now' rebuke me for flattering her 
w ould probably be the first to deride me 
for deducing character logically from 
occupation instead of observing it accur- 
ately in society 

One critic is so enslaved by this sort of 
logic that he calls my portraiture of the 
Reverend Samuel Gardner an attack on 
religion According to this view Sub- 
altern lago IS an attack on the army, Sir 
John FalstalT an attack on knighthood, 
and King Claudius an attack on royalty 
Here again the clamor for naturalness and 
human feeling, raised by so many cntics 
w'licn tJicy are confronted by the real 
dung on die stage, is really a clamor for 
the most mechanical and superfiaal sort 
of logic The dramatic reason for making 
the clergyman W'hat Mrs Warren calls “an 
old stick-in-die-mud,” whose son, in 
spite of much capacity and charm, is a 
cjTiically worthless member of soaety, 
is to set up a mordant contrast between 
him and die woman of infamous profes- 
sion, widi lier well brought-up, straight- 
forward, hardworking daughter The 
critics who have missed the contrast have 
doubdess observed often enough that 
many clergymen are in the Church 
through no genuine calling, but simply 
because, m circles which can command 
preferment, it is the refuge of the fool of 
the family, and that clergymen’s sons are 
often conspicuous reactionists against 
the restraints imposed on them in child- 
hood by their father’s profession These 
critics must know, too, from history if 
not from expenence, that women as un- 
scrupulous as Mrs Warren have distin- 
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guished themselves as admmistrators and 
rulers, both commeraally and politically. 
But both observation and knowledge are 
left behind when joumabsts go to the 
theatre. Once in their stalls, they assume 
that It is “natural” for clergymen to be 
saintly, for soldiers to be heroic, for 
lawyers to be hard-hearted, for sailors to 
be simple and generous, for doctors to 
perform miracles with little bottles, and 
for blrs Warren to be a beast and a 
demon. All this is not only not natural, 
but not dramatic. A man’s profession 
only enters into the drama of his bfe 
when It comes mto conflict vnth his 
nature The result of this conflict is trao;ic 
in Mrs Warren’s case, and comic m die 
clergyman’s case (at least we are savage 
enough to laugh at it), but in both cases it 
IS illogical, and m both cases natural. I 
repeat, the critics who accuse me of sacn- 
ficmg nature to logic are so sophisticated 
by their profession that to them logic is 
nature, and nature absurdity. 

Many friendly cntics are too little 
skilled in social questions and moral dis- 
cussions to be able to conceive that re- 
spectable gentlemen like themselves, who 
would instantly call tlie police to remove 
Mrs Warren if she ventured to canvass 
them personally, could possibly be in 
any way responsible for her proceedings 
They remonstrate sincerely, asking me 
what good such painful exposures can 
possibly do. They might as well ask 
wliat good Lord Shaftesbury did by 
’ devoting his life to the exposure of evils 
(by no means yet remedied) compared to 
vhich the worst things brouglit into 
V lew or e\ cn into surmise in this play arc 
trifles The good of mentioning them is 
that \ou make people so cxtrcmclv un- 
comfornble .about tlicm tint thc\ linnlK 
stop blaming “human nature” tor them, I 
and begin to support measures for their 1 
re for n Can anMhmti be more ab-.iird , 
tlf’n the cop\ ot 1 he Echo ^ Inch con- - 
t >' IS n I ntice of thi pcrfc>rrnance ot nn 


play^ It IS edited by a gentleman tJio, 
havmg devoted his hfe to wmrk of die 
Shaftesbury type, exposes social evals and 
clamors for tlieir reform in ever)’’ column 
except one, and that one is occupied by 
the declaration of the paper’s kindly 
theatre critic, that the performance left 
lum “wondenng av^hat useful purpose tlie 
play w'as intended to serv^e ” The balance 
has to be redressed by the more feshion- 
able papers, which usually combine 
capable art criticism vath West-End 
solecism on politics and sociolog}^ It is 
very notew’^orthy, how^ev'^er, on com- 
panng the Press explosion produced by 
Mrs Warren’s Profession m 1902 vsidi 
tliat produced by Widowers’ Houses 
about ten years earlier, tliat wkereas in 
1892 the facts were frantically denied and 
tlie persons of the drama flouted as 
monsters of wickedness, m 1902 the facts 
are admitted, and die characters recog- 
nized, diough It IS suggested diat diis is 
exaedy wdiy no gentleman should men- 
tion diem in public Only one w nter has 
ventured to imply diis time that the 
poverty mentioned by Mrs Warren has 
since been quietly relieved, and need not 
have been dragged back to tlic fooiliuhrs 
I compliment him on his splendid men- 
dacity, in w’liich he is unsupported, sa\ e b >' 
a little plea m a theatrical paper which is 
innocent enough to think that ten giiine is 
a year widi board and lodging is an im- 
possibly low' wage for a barmaid It co' > 
on to cite Mr Charles Booth as iiavmg 
testified tliat there arc many laborer ' 
wncs w'ho arc happ) and conicnted on 
citiiitccn shillings a ^ cel But I an f’’ 
furilier tlian that nn^clf I InvC ' xn "■ 1 
Oxford .'’C^nculfurnl lihorer's a ifc loo' - 
ing chccriul on eiclu ‘'Iiilhn"’ a ’’ < 
but tliat docs not consolt m* lor tin t ' 
that a'^ricultiire in I md'fid r a nii ' 
industrv If povcrtx (U n it m nt r 
long as It i'- cnnnnu'h ?' 'U ^ 

nor rmtier ai loo 1 .1 it 1 . uo q.p ■ 

The trutli 1 tbit u i> t. 1 
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It does matter most desperately. Many 
persons are more comfort^le when they 
are dirty than when they are dean, hut 
that does not recommend dirt as a 
national pohcy 

In 1905 Arnold Daly produced Mrs 
Warren’s Profession in New York. The 
Press of that aty instantly raised a cry 
that such persons as Mrs Warren are 
“ordure” and should not be mentioned 
in the presence of decent people This 
hideous repudiation of humamty and 
social conscience so took possession of 
the New York journalists that the few 
among them who kept dieir feet morally 
and intellectually could do nothing to 
check the epidemic of foul language, gross 
suggestion, and raving obscemty of 
word and thought that broke out. The 
writers abandoned all self-restraint under 
the impression that they were upholding 
virtue instead of outraging it They m- 
fected each other with then hystena until 
they were for all practical purposes 
indecently mad They finally forced the 
— pohce to arrest Daly and his company, 
and led the magistrate to express ius 
loathing of the duty thus forced upon 
him of reading an unmentionable and 
abominable play Of course the convul- 
sion soon exhausted itself The magis- 
trate, naturally somewhat impatient when 
he found that what he had to read was a 
strenuously ethical play forming part of 
a book which had been in orculauon un- 
challenged for eight years, and had been 
received without protest by the whole 
London and New York Press, gave the 
joumahsts a piece of his mind as to their 
moral taste in plays By consent, he 
passed the case on to a higher court, 
which declared that the play was not 
immoral; acqmtted Daly, and made an 
end of the attempt to use the law to de- 
clare hving women to be “ordure,” and 
thus enforce silence as to the far-reaching 
fact that (you cannot cheapen women in 
— the market for industnal purposes with- 


out cheapemng them for other purposes 
as well I hope Mrs Warren’s Profession 
will be played everywhere, m season and 
out of season, until Mrs Warren has 
bitten that fact mto the pubhc conscience, 
and shamed the newspapers which sup- 
port a tanff to keep up the pnce of every 
Amencan commodity except Amencan 
manhood and womanhood 

Unfortunately, Daly had already suf- 
fered the usual fate of those who direct 
public attention to the profits of the 
sweater or the pleasures of the volup- 
tuary He was morally lynched side by 
side with me Months elapsed before the 
deasion of the courts vindicated him, 
and even then, since his vindication im- 
phed the condemnation of the Press, 
which was by that time sober again, and 
ashamed of its orgy, his tnumph re- 
ceived a rather sulky and grudging 
pubhaty In the meantime he had hardly 
been able to approach an Amencan aty, 
including even those aties which had 
heaped applause on him as the defender 
of hearth and home when he produced 
Candida, without having to face articles 
discussing whether mothers could allow 
their daughters to attend such plays as 
You Never Can Tell, wntten by the 
infamous author of Mrs Warren’s Pro- 
fession, and acted by the monster who 
produced it What made this harder to 
bear was that though no fact is better 
estabhshed in theatncal busmess than the 
finanaal disastirousness of moral dis- 
credit, the joumahsts who had done all 
the mischief kept pa}nng vice the homage 
of assuming that it is enormously popular 
and lucrative, and that Daly and I, being 
exploiters of vice, must therefore be 
making colossal fortunes out of the 
abuse heaped on us, and had in fact 
provoked it and welcomed it with that 
express object Ignorance of real hfe 
could hardly go further 

I was deeply disgusted by this un- 
savory mobbing And I liave certain 
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sensitive places in my soul* I do not like 
that word “ordure” Apply it to my 
work, and I can afford to smile, since the 
world, on the whole, will smile with me 
But to apply It to the woman in the street, 
whose spint is of one substance with 
*^our own and her body no less holy, to 
look your women folk in the face after- 
wards and not go out and hang your- 
self: that is not on the hst of pardonable 
sins. 

Shortly after these events a leading 
New York newspaper, which was among 
the most abusively clamorous for the 
suppression of Mrs Warren’s Profession, 
was fined heavily for deriving part of its 
revenue from advertisements of Mrs 
Warren’s houses. 

Many people have been puzzled by 
the fact that whilst stage entertainments 
which are frankly meant to act on the 
spectators as aphrodisiacs are every- 
where tolerated, plays which have an 
almost horrifying contrary effect are 
fiercely attacked by persons and papers 
notoriously indifferent to pubhc morals 
on all other occasions. The explanation 
IS very simple. The profits of Mrs War- 
ren’s profession are shared not only by 
Mrs Warren and Sir George Crofts, but 
by the landlords of their houses, the 
newspapers which advertize them, the 
restaurants which cater for them, and, 
in short, all the trades to which they 
are good customers, not to mention the 
pubhc offiaals and representatives whom 
they silence by comphcity, corruption, 
or blackmail Add to these the employers 
who profit by cheap female labor, and 
the shareholders whose dividends depend 
on It (you find such people everywhere, 
even on the judiaal bench and in the 
highest places m Church and State), and 
you get a large and powerful class with a 
strong pecuniary incentive to protect Mrs 
Warren’s profession, and a correspond- 
ingly strong incentive to conceal, from 
their own consciences no less than from 


the world, the real sources of their gam 
These are the people who declare that it 
IS femimne vice and not poverty that 
dnves women to the streets, as if viaous 
I women with independent incomes ever 
went there. These are the people who, 
indulgent or indifferent to aphrodisiac 
plays, raise the moral hue and cry against 
performances of Mrs Warren’s Profession, 
and drag actresses to the pohce court to 
be msulted, bulked, and threatened for 
fulfilhng their engagements For please 
observe that the judicial decision m New 
York State in favor of the play did not 
end the matter. In Kansas City, for in- 
stance, the mumapahty, finding itself 
restrained by the courts from preventing 
the performance, fell back on a local by- 
law against indecency. It summoned the 
actress who impersonated Mrs Warren 
to the pohce court, and offered her and 
her colleagues the alternative of leaving 
the aty or being prosecuted under this 
by-law. 

Now nothing is more possible than 
that the aty councillors who suddenly 
displayed such concern for the morals of 1 
the theatre were ather Mrs Warren’s 
landlords, or employers of women at 
starvation wages, or restaurant keepers, ^ 
or newspaper propnetors, or in some 
other more or less direct W'ay sharers of 
the profits of her trade. No doubt it is 
equally possible that they were simply 
stupid men who thought that indecency 
consists, not in evil, but in mentiomng it 
I have, however, been myself a member 
of a municipal council, and have not 
found mumcipal counallors quite so 
simple and inexperienced as this At all 
events I do not propose to give the Kan- 
sas counallors the benefit of the doubt 
I therefore advise the pubhc at large, 
which will finally decide the matter, to 
keep a vigilant eye on gentlemen who 
will stand anything at tlie theatre except 
a performance of Mrs Warren’s Profes- 
sion, and who assert in the same breatli 
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rinr (r) jlic phy IS mo loithso.nc to be 
J In cnili/cc] people, and (A) tint 

inb'-s it'^ pertormnnee is prohibited the 
T hi.'e ;<n' n % ill throng to sec it They 
n.n be merel , t.' cited and foohsii, but I 
'ni bound to vam the public that it is 
cqinlh IiUK that the} ma} be collected 
and I in\ nh 

At all ex cuts, to prohibit the play is to 
P'otcct the cxii v» Inch the pinv exposes, 
.T^d m \ie\« of tint fact, I see no reason 
for ascumiug that the prohibitionists 
a'c disinterested moralists, and that 
the author, the managers, and tiic per- 
formers V ho depend for their hxchliood 
cn I’ptT personal reputations and not on 
rent^, adx ertiscmcnts, or ehsidends, arc 
gros.h mfennr to them in moral sense 
and public responsibiht} 

It IS tnic iliar in Mrs Warren's Profes- 
sion Socict}. and not an} individual, is 
the xtllam of the piece, but it docs not 
follov. that the people v ho tale ofTcncc 
at It arc all champions of society Their 
credentials cannot be too carefully ex- 
amined 

PiCCSRd’s CoTTACr, January’ 1902 

P S (1930) On reading the above after 
a lapse of 28 years, v itli the ban on Mrs 
Warren vithdravn and forgotten, I 
should haxc discarded u as an overdone 
fuss about noiliing that now matters 
V ere It not for a recent inadcnt Before 
desenbing tins I must explain that widi 
the invention of die cinematograph a 
nev’ censorship has come into existence, 
created, not tins time by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but by the film manufacturers to 
provide themselves with the certificates 
of propnety winch have proved so useful 
to the dieatrc managers This pnvate 
censorship has acquired public power 
through Its acceptance by the local 
authontics, v/ithout whose license the 
films cannot be exhibited m place of 
public entertainment 

A lady who has devoted herself to die 
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charitable work of relieving die homeless 
and penniless people who are to be found 
cver}^ night in London on the Thames 
Embanlmcnt had to deal largely with 
working men who had come to London 
from the countr}'’ under die mistaken im- 
pression that there is always employment 
there for cvcrj'body, and with young 
women, also from the provinces, who 
had been lured to London by offers of 
situations which w'cre really traps set for 
diem by the sgents of the White Slave 
traffic The lady rightly concluded that 
much the best instrument for warning 
the men, and making knowm to the 
w omen the addresses of the organization 
for befriending unprotected girl travel- 
lers, is the cinema She caused a film to be 
made for this purpose The Film Censor 
' immediately banned the part of the film 
wdiich gave die addresses to the girls and 
shewed diem die risks they ran The 
lady appealed to me to help her to protest 
After convincing myself by witnessing a 
private exhibiuon of die film that it was 
quite innocent I wrote to die Censor, 
begging him to examine the film person- 
ally, and remedy what seemed to be a 
rulc-of-diumb mistake by liis examiners 
He not only confirmed their veto, but 
left uncontradicted a report in all the 
papers that he had given as his reason 
that die lady had paraded the allurements 
of vice, and diat such parades could not 
be tolerated by him The sole allurements 
were die smart motor car in which the 
lieroine of the film was kidnapped, and 
die fashionable clothes of the two very 
repulsive agents who drugged her m it. 

In every other respect her expenences 
were as disagreeable as the sternest 
moralist could desire 

I then made a tour of^e picture 
hous^ to see what the Fnm Censor 
considers allowable Of the films duly 
licensed by him two were so nakedly 
pornographic that their exhibition could 
hardly have been nsked without the 
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Censor’s certificate of purity. One of 
them presented the allurements of a 
supposedly French brothel so shamelessly 
that I rose and fled in disgust long before 
the end, though I am as hardened to 
vulgar salacity in the theatre as a surgeon 
IS to a dissecting room 

The only logical conclusion apparent 
IS that the White Slave traffickers are m 
complete control of our picture theatres, 
and can close them to our Rescue workers 
as effectively as they can reserve them 
for advertisements of their own trade I 
spare the Film Censor that conclusion 
The conclusion I press upon him and on 
the pubhc is my old one of twentyeight 
years ago- that all the evil effects of such 
corrupt control are inevitably produced 
gratmtously by Censors with the best 
intentions. 

Postscript 1933. In spite of the sup- 
pression of my play for so many years by 
the censorship ffie subject broke out into 
a campaign for the abolition of the White 
Slave Traffic which still occupies the 


League of Nations at Geneva But my 
demonstration that the root of the evil is 
economic was ruthlessly ignored by the-^ 
profiteenng Press (that is, by the entire 
Press), and when at last parliament pro- 
ceeded to legislate, its contribution to the 
question was to ordain that Mrs Warren’s 
male competitors should be flogged in- 
stead of fined. This had the double effect 
of stimulating the perverted sexuality 
which dehghts in flogging, and driving 
the traffic into female hands, leavmg Mrs 
Warren tnumphant. 

The ban on performances of the play 
has long smce been withdrawn, and when 
it IS performed the critics hasten to declare 
that the scandal of underpaid virtue and 
overpaid vice is a thing of the past Yet 
when the war created an urgent demand 
for women’s labor m 1914 the Govern- 
ment proceeded to employ women for 
twelve hours a day at a wage of five 
ha’pence an hour. It is amazing how the 
grossest abuses thnve on their reputation 
for being old unhappy far-off things m an 
age of imaginary progress. 
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ON DOCTORS 

It IS not tlie fault of our doctors tliat 
the medical service of die commumty, as 
at present provided for, is a murderous 
absurdity. That any sane nation, having 
observed that you could provide for 
the supply of bread by giving bakers 
a pecumary interest in baking for you, 
should go on to give a surgeon a pecu- 
mary interest in cutting off your leg, is 
enough to make one despair of political 
humamty But that is precisely what we 
have done And the more appalling the 
mutilation, the more the mutilator is paid. 
He who corrects the ingrowing toe-nail 
receives a few slulhngs he who cuts your 
inside out receives hundreds of gmneas, 
except when he does it to a poor person 
for practice 

Scandalized voices murmur that these 
operations are necessary. They may be 
It may also be necessary to hang a man 
or pull down a house But we take good 
care not to make the hangman and the 
housebreaker the judges of that If we 
did, no man’s neck would be safe and no 
man’s house stable But we do make the 
doctor the judge, and fine him anything 
from sixpence to several hundred guineas 
if he decides in our favor I cannot knock 
my shms severely without forang on 
some surgeon the difficult question, 
“Could I not make a better use of a 
pocketful of gmneas than this man is 
making of his leg^ Could he not write as 
weU — or even better — on one leg than on 
two^ And the gmneas would make all the 
difference m the world to me just now 
My wife — my pretty ones — the leg may 
mortify — ^it is always safer to operate — 
he will be well in a fortmght — artifiaal 
legs are now so well made that they are 
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really better than natural ones — evolu- 
tion IS towards motors and leglessness, 
etc etc etc ” 

Now there is no calculation that an 
engineer can make as to the behavior of a 
guder under a strain, or an astronomer as 
to the recurrence of a -comet, more cer-’" 
tain than the calculation that under such 
arcumstances we shall be dismembered 
unnecessarily m all directions by sur- 
geons who believe the operations to be 
necessary solely because they want to 
perform them The process metaphonc- 
ally called bleeding the nch man is per- 
formed not only metaphoncally but 
hterally every day by surgeons who are 
quite as honest as most of us After all, 
what harm is there m it^ The surgeon 
need not take off the nch man’s (or 
woman’s) leg or arm he can remove the 
appendix or the uvula, and leave the 
patient none the worse after a fortmght 
I or so in bed, whilst the nurse, the general 
practitioner, the apothecary, and the sur- 
geon will be the better 

DOUBTFUL CHARACTER BORNE BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION 

Again I hear the voices mdignandy 
muttering old phrases about die high 
character of a noble profession and the 
honor and consaence of its members I 
must reply that the medical profession 
has not a high character, it has an in- 
famous character I do not know a single 
thoughtful and weU-mformed person who 
does not feel that the tragedy of illness at 
present is that it delivers you helplessly 
into the hands of a profession which you 
deeply mistrust, because it not only ad- 
vocates and pracuses the most revolnng 
cruelaes in the pursmt of knowledge, and 
jusahes them on grounds which would 
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no illusions about tiiem, but he had to die 
under tlieir treatment just as much as the 
most credulous ignoramus that ever paid 
SLxpence for a botde of strong medicine 
In this predicament most people, to save 
tliemselves from unbearable mistrust and 
misery, or from being dnven by their 
consaence into actual conflict with the 
law, fall back on the old rule that if you 
cannot have what you believe in you must 
believe in what you have. When your 
child IS ill or your wife dying, and you 
happen to be very fond of them, or even 
when, if you are not fond of them, you 
are human enough to forget every per- 
sonal grudge before the spectacle of a 
fellow creature in pam or penl, what you 
want is comfort, reassurance, something 
to clutch at, were it but a straw This the 
doctor bnngs you You have a wildly 
urgent feeling that somediing must be 
done, and the doctor does something 
Sometimes what he does kills the patient, 
but you do not know that, and the doctor 
assures you that all that human skill could 
do has been done. And nobody has the 
brutahty to say to the newly bereft 
father, mother, husband, wife, brother, or 
sister, “You have killed your lost darhng 
by your credulity.” 

THE PECULIAR PEOPLE 

Besides, the calling in of the doctor is 
now compulsory except in cases where 
the patient is an adult and not too ill to 
deade the steps to be taken We are sub- 
ject to prosecution for manslaughter or 
for onminal neglect if the patient dies 
without the consolations of the medical 
profession This menace is kept before 
the pubhc by the Peculiar People The 
Peculiars, as they are called, have gained 
their name by beheving tliat the Bible is 
infallible, and taking theur behef quite 
senously The Bible is very clear as to the 
treatment of illness The Epistle of James, 
chapter v , contams the following expliat 
directions. — 
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14 Is any sick among you^ let 
lum call for the elders of the Church, 
and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil m the name of the 
Lord 

15 And the prayer of frith shall 
save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up, and if he have com- 
mitted sms, they shall be forgiven 
him 

The Peculiars obey these instructions and 
dispense with doctors They are therefore 
prosecuted for manslaughter when them 
children die 

When I was a young man, the Pecu- 
hars were usually acquitted The prosecu- 
tion broke down when the doctor m the 
witness box was asked whether, if the 
child had had medical attendance, it would 
have hved It was, of course, impossible 
for any man of sense and honor to assume 
divine ommscience by answenng this in 
the affirmative, or indeed pretending to be 
able to answer it at all And on this the 
judge had to instruct the jury that they 
must acquit the prisoner Thus a judge 
with a keen sense of law (a very rare 
phenomenon on the Bench, by the way) 
was spared the possibihty of having to 
sentence one pnsoner (under the Blas- 
phemy Laws) for questiomng the author- 
ity of Scnpture, and another for ignor- 
antly and superstitiously accepting it as 
a guide to conduct. Today all this is 
changed The doctor never hesitates to 
claim divine omniscience, nor to clamor 
for laws to pumsh any scepticism on the 
part of laymen A modem doctor thuiks 
nothing of signing the death certiflcate of 
one of his own diphthena patients, and 
then going into the witness box and 
sweating a Peculiar into prison for sue 
months by assunng the jury, on oath, that 
if the prisoner’s child, dead of diphtheria, 
had been placed under his treatment in- 
stead of that of St James, it would not 
have died And he does so not only with 
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impunity, but witli public applause, I But if apothecaries and motor car makers 
though the logical course would be to habitually advertized ehxir of life and per- 
prosecute him either for the murder of petual motion, and succeeded in creating 
his own patient, or for perjury m the case a strong general belief that diey could 
of St James. Yet no barrister, apparently, supply it, they would find themseh es in 
dreams of asking for the statistics of an awkward posiUoniftheyweremdicted 
the relative case-mortahty in diphtheria for allowing a customer to die, or for 
among the Pecuhars and among the bummgachauifeur by putting petrol into 
behevers in doctors, on which alone any his car. That is thepredicament the doctor 
vahd opimon could be founded The | finds himself m when he has to defend 
barrister is as superstitious as the doctor himself against a charge of malpractice by 
IS infatuated, and the Pecuhar goes un- | a plea of ignorance and falhbihty. His 
pitied to his cell, though notlung what- plea is received vath flat mcreduhty, and 
ever has been proved except that his child | he gets httle sjunpathy, even from laymen 
died without Ae interference of a doctor who know, because he has brought the 
as effectually as any of the hundreds of mcreduhty on himself. If he escapes, he 
children who die every day of the same can only do so by opemng the eyes of the 
diseases in the doctor’s care. jury to the facts that medical science is as 

yet very imperfectly differentiated from 
RECOIL OF THE DOGMA OF MEDICAL common curemongering witchcraft, tliat 
INFALLIBILITY ON THE DOCTOR diagnosis, though It means in many in- 

On the other hand, when the doctor is stances (including even tlie identification 
in the dock, or is tlie defendant in an of pathogemc bacilh imder the micro- 
action for malpractice, he has to struggle scope) only a choice among terms so 
against the inevitable result of his former loose that they would not be accepted as 
pretences to infimte knowledge and un- defimtions m any really exact saence, is, 
emng skill He has taught the jury and even at that, an uncertain and difficult 
the judge, and even his own counsel, to matter on which doctors often differ, and 
beheve that every doctor can, with a that tlie very best medical opimon and 
glanceat the tongue,a touch on Repulse, treatment vanes vudely from doctor to 
and a reading of the chmcal thermo- doctor, one pracnuoner prescnbmg slx 
meter, diagnose with absolute certainty a or seven scheduled poisons for so farmhar 
patient’s complaint, also that on dissect- a disease as entenc fever where anotlier 
ing a dead body he can infalhbly put his will not tolerate drugs at all, one stanung 
finger on the cause of death, and, m cases a patient whom another would stuff, one 
where poisomng is suspected, the nature urging an operation which another v ould 
of the poison used. Now all this sup- regard as unnecessary and dangerous, one 
posed exactness and infallibility IS imagin- giving alcohol and meat winch another 
ary, and to treat a doctor as if his mis- would sternly forbid, etc. etc. etc.: all 
takes were necessarily mahcious or cor- these discrepancies arismg not between 
rupt malpractices (an inevitable deduction tlie opimon of good doctors and bad 
from the postulate that the doctor, being ones (the medical contenuon is, of course, 

ommscient, cannot make mistakes) is as that a bad doctor is an impossibihty), but 
unjust as to blame the nearest apothecary between practiuoners of equal eminence 
for not being prepared to supply you and autlionty. Usually it is impossible to 
with sixpenny-wortli of the elixir of hfe, persuade tliejury that tliese facts are facts 
or tlie nearest motor garage for not having Junes seldom notice facts, and they 
perpetual motion on sale in gallon tins j been taught to regard any doubts of t ic 
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omnisacnco and omnipotence of doctors 
as blasphemy E\ en the fact tliat doctors 
thcmscl\cs die of the \ery diseases they 
profess to cure passes unnoticed We do 
not shoot out our lips and shake our 
Iicads, saving, “They sa\c otlicrs- tiicm- 
scK cs tlic} cannot sa\ c”- tlicir reputation 
stands, like an Afncan king’s palace, on a 
foundation of dead bodies, and die result 
IS that the \crdict goes against die de- 
fendant T hen the defendant is a doctor 
accused of malpractice 

Fortunately for the doctors, diey very 
seldom find dicmsclvcs in diis position, 
because it is so difiicult to prove anydiing 
against diem The only e\adcncc that can 
decide a case of malpractice is expert 
cndcncc that is, die evidence of other 
doctors, and c\crY doctor vail allow a 
colleague to decimate a whole country- 
side sooner dian violate die bond of pro- 
fessional etiquct by giving him away It 
is the nurse who gives die doctor av^y m 
pn\atc, because every nurse has some 
pamcular doctor whom she likes, and she 
usually assures her pauents diat all die 
odiers arc disastrous noodles, and soothes 
the tedium of the sick-bed by gossip 
about dicir blunders She will even give a 
doctor av ay for die sake of making die 
pauent believe diat she knows more than 
the doctor But she dare not, for herb veli- 
hood, give the doctor away m public 
And die doctors stand by one another at 
all costs Now and then some doctor m 
an unassailable position, like the late Sir 
William Gull, will go into the witness 
box and say what he really thinks about 
die way a patient has been treated, but 
such behavior is considered Iitde short of 
infamous by his colleagues 

WHY DOCTORS DO NOT DIFFER 

The trudi is, there would never be any 
public agreement among doctors if they 
did not agree to agree on the mam point 
of the doctor being always in the nght. 
Yet the two guinea man never thinks that 


die five shilling man is tight if he did, he 
would be understood as confessing to an 
overcharge of £i 17s , and on the same 
ground die five shilling man cannot en- 
courage die notion diat the owner of the 
SLxpenny surgery round the comer is 
quite up to his mark Thus even the lay- 
man has to be taught that mfallibihty is 
not quite infallible, because there are two 
qualities of it to be had at two pnees 
But diere is no agreement even m the 
same rank at the same price Dunng the 
first great epidemic of influenza towards 
the end of the nineteenth century a Lon- 
don evemngpapersentround ajoumahst- 
pauent to all the great consultants of that 
day, and published their advice and pre- 
scriptions a proceeding passionately de- 
nounced by die medical papers as a breach 
of confidence of these eminent physicians 
The case was the same, but the presenp- 
tions were different, and so was the ad- 
vice Now a doctor cannot think his own 
treatment nght and at the same time think 
Ills colleague nght in prescribing a differ- 
ent treatment when the patient is the 
same Anyone who has ever known doc- 
tors well enough to hear medical shop 
talked without reserve knows that they 
are full of stones about each other’s 
blunders and errors, and that the theory 
of their omnisaence and ommpotence no 
more holds good among themselves than 
It did with Moli^re and Napoleon But 
for this very reason no doctor dare accuse 
another of malpracuce He is not sure 
enough of his own opinion to rmn 
another man by it He knows that if such 
conduct were tolerated in his profession 
no doctor’s livelihood or reputanon 
would be worth a year’s purchase I do 
not blame him I should do the same 
myself But the effect of this state of 
things IS to make the medical profession 
a conspiracy to hide its own shortcom- 
ings No doubt the same may be said of 
all professions They are all conspiracies 
against the laity, and I do not suggest 
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tliat the medical conspiracv is either 
Letter or '^'orse than tlie military* con- 
spiracy^ the legal conspiracv, the sacer- 
dotal conspirac}’, the pedagogic conspir- 
acy, the ro^-al and aristocratic conspiracv. 
the Hterar}' and artistic conspiracv, and 
the ^umerahle industnal, comm^dal. 
and nnanaal conspiracies, from tlie trade 
unions to the great exdianges, vhidi 
make up the huge conSict vldch xre call 
gociet}-. But It is less suspected. Tiie 
Radicals vho used to advocate, as an 
indispensable prehminain- to sorial re- 
form. the stranghng of the last king vrith 
the entrails of the last pnest, substituted 
compulsor}' vaccmation for compuison.* 
baptism vrithout a murmur. 

THE CRAZE FOR OPERATIONS ' 

Thus everything is on the side or the ■ 
doctor, "When men die of disease thev are 


and hmbs. Tliey seem to care as little for 
mutilation as lobsters or lizards, tvhich at 
least have the excuse diat thev gro xr nev 
* clavv-s and nev tads if they lose the old 
j ones. YTliiJst this book vas being pre- 
> pared for the press a case vas tried in the 
i Courts, of a man vho sued a railvar com- 
I pany* for damages because a train had run 
over him and amputated both his 
He lost his case because it vas proyed 
tliat be had deliberately contny'ed the 
' occurrence liimself for the sake of settire 

v,* 

an idler's pension at the expense of die 
tady'v'ay company, bemg too duH to 
realize hov much more he had to lose 
than to vain by' the barsain ey en if he had 
von his case and recdv'ed damages above 
his utmost hopes 

This amazing case makes it possible to 
say. vitli some prospect of bemg hs- 
heved, that there is in the classes vho can 


said to die from natural causes. Vlien 
thev recover (and they mostly do) the 
doctor scats the credit of curina: them. In , 

w w I 

surgery' all operations are recorded as h 
successful if the panenr can be got out of ‘ 
thehospitai or nursing homealiy'e, though 
the subsequent history of the case may be 
such as vould make an honest sumceon 


anord to pay for fashionable operadoas 
a SDnnklins: of persons so incaDable of 
appreciating the reladve importance of 
preserving dieir bodily inti^riiy ^elud- 
ing the capaaty for parentage) and the 
pleasure of talking about themselves and 
hearing themselves talked about as the 
heroes and heroines of sensational opera- 


vov ney'er to recommend or perform the 
operation aodn. The Isrge range of 
operations vhich consist ot amputating 
limbs and exrirpatrng organs admirs or 
no direct verirication or their necessity. 
There is a fashion in operations as there 
is in sleeves and skirts: the triumph of 
some surgeon vho has at last lound our 
hov to make a once desperate opexanon 
fairlv safe is iisuallv iollovea bv a rage 


for riiat operation nor only among tne 
doctors, but acmally among their panenrs. 
There are men and vomen vnom tne 
operating table seems to rasetnam: nair- 
aHve people vrho through vanity, or 
hvuochoncria, or a cravnig to be tne 


constant oh’ ecus ot 

j 

vhat net. lose such 


anmoi 


non or 
as thev 


ever nan oi 


. erm 


rions, that t!iev tempt surgeons to operate 
on them nor onlvviui huge fees, but vun 
personal soliritanon iSov it cannot be 
too often repeated thar vhmi an opera- 
tion is once performed, nobody can ever 
prove that it vas unnecessary. If I refuse 
to aHov mv leg to be amputated, its 
mortmeatron and my~ deatn may' prove 
that I vas yrrorig: but if I ier the leg 
£0. nohoo-v can, ey'er prove that it vroind 
nor hay e momried had I been obsrinaie. 
Operation is therefore the safe side for 
rhe sursceon as veS as tne lucnrrfy'e side. 
The remit is thar me hear of "consern- 
ri'ce smmeons ' as a c-srincr class cr pmrn- 


tioners mho mane it 
if they can possrbiy 

vimifrv' enough to re 


a rule nor to ope; 
help in and mno 
e people mpo h: 
arc r" ooerarior 


lie 

re 
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a last resort But no surgeon is bound to 
take the conservative view If he beheves 
that an organ is at best a useless survival, 
and that if he extirpates it the patient will 
be well and none the worse in a fortmght, 
whereas to await the natural cure would 
mean a month’s illness, then he is clearly 
justified in recommending the operation 
even if the cure without operation is as 
certain as anything of the kind ever can 
be Thus the conservative surgeon and 
the radical or extirpatory surgeon may 
both be tight as far as the ultimate cure is 
concerned, so that their consciences do 
not help them out of their differences 

CREDULITY A14D CHLOROFORM 

There is no harder scientific fact in the 
world than the fact that behef can be pro- 
duced in practically unlimited quantity 
and intensity, without observation or 
reasoning, and even in defiance of both, 
by the simple desue to beheve founded 
on a strong interest m beheving Every- 
body recognizes this in the case of the 
amatory infatuations of the adolescents 
who see angels and heroes in obviously 
(to others) commonplace and even objec- 
tionable maidens and youths But it holds 
good over the entire field of human 
activity. The hardest-headed materialist 
will become a consulter of table-rappers 
and slate- writers if he loses a child or a 
wife so beloved that the desire to revive 
and commumcate with them becomes ir- 
resistible The cobbler beheves that there 
is nothing hke leather The Imperialist 
who regards the conquest of England by 
a foreign power as the worst of pohtical 
misfortunes beheves that the conquest of 
a foreign power by England would be a 
boon to the conquered Doctors are no 
more proof against such illusions than 
other men. Can anyone then doubt that 
under existing conditions a great deal of 
unnecessary and mischievous operating 
IS bound to go on, and that patients are 
encouraged to imagme that modem sur- 


gery and anesthesia have made operations 
much less serious matters than they really 
are^ When doctors write or speak to the 
public about operations, they imply, and 
often say in so many words, that chloro- 
form has made surgery painless People 
who have been operated on know better 
The patient does not feel the kmfe, and 
the operation is therefore enormously 
faciktated for the surgeon, but the patient 
pays for the anesthesia with hours of 
wretched sickness, and when that is over 
there is the pain of the wound made by 
the surgeon, which has to heal hke any 
other wound This is why operating sur- 
geons, who are usually out of die house 
with their fee in their pockets before the 
patient has recovered consaousness, and 
who therefore see nothing of the suffer- 
ing witnessed by the general practitioner 
and the nurse, occasionally talk of opera- 
tions very much as the hangman m 
Bamaby Budge talked of executions, as 
if being operated on were a luxury in 
sensation as well as m pnce 

MEDICAL POVERTY 

To make matters worse, doctors are 
hideously poor The Irish gendeman 
doctor of my boyhood, who took nothing 
less than a guinea, though he might pay 
you four visits for it, seems to have no 
equivalent nowadays in Enghsh soaety 
Better be a railway porter than an ordin- 
ary Enghsh general practitioner A rail- 
way porter has from eighteen to twenty- 
three shillings a week from the Company 
merely as a retainer, and his additional 
fees from the pubhc, if we leave the third- 
class twopenny tip out of account (and 
I am by no means sure that even this 
reservation need be made), are equivalent 
to doctor’s fees in die case of second-class 
passengers, and double doctor’s fees in 
the case of first. Any class of educated 
men thus treated tends to become a 
bngand class, and doctors are no excep- 
tion to the rule They are offered dis- 
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graceful pnces for advice and medicine 
Their patients are for the most part so 
poor and so ignorant tliat good advice 
would be resented as impracticable and 
wounding When you are so poor that 
you cannot afford to refuse eighteen- 
pence from a man who is too poor to pay 
you any more, it is useless to tell him that 
what he or his sick child needs is not 
medicine, but more leisure, better clothes, 
better food, and a better drained and 
ventilated house. It is kinder to give him 
a bottle of something almost as cheap as 
water, and tell him to come again with 
another eighteenpence if it does not cure 
him. When you have done that over and 
over again every day for a week, how 
much scientific conscience have you left^ 
If you are weak-minded enough to chng 
desperately to your eighteenpence as j 
denoting a certain social supenority to 
the sixpenny doctor, you will be miser- 
ably poor all your Me; whilst the sixpenny 
doctor, with his low pnces and quick 
turnover of patients, visibly makes much 
more than you do and kills no more 
people. 

A doctor’s character can no more stand 
out against such conditions than the lungs 
of his patients can stand out against bad 
ventilauon. The only way in which he 
can presers^e his self-respect is by for- 
getting all he ever learnt of saence, and 
chngmg to such help as he can give 
without cost merely by being less ignor- 
ant and more accustomed to sick-beds 
than his patients Finally, he acquires a 
certain skill at nursing cases under 
poverty-stricken domestic conditions, 
)ust as women who have been trained as 
domestic servants m some huge mstitu- 
tion with hfts, vacuum cleaners, electric 
hghting, steam heatmg, and machinery 
that turns the kitchen mto a laborator}’- 
and engine house combmed, manage, 
when they are sent out mto the world to 
drudge as general servants, to pick up 
their busmess in a new way, learmng the 


slatternly habits and wretched make- 
shifts of homes where even bundles of 
kindling wood are luxuries to be anxiously 
economized 

THE SUCCESSFUL DOCTOR 

The doctor whose success blinds public 
opinion to medical poverty is almost as 
completely demoralized. His promotion 
means that his practice becomes more and 
more confined to the idle nch. The 
proper advice for most of their ailments 
is typified in Abemethy’s “Live on six- 
pence a day and earn it.” But here, as at 
the other end of the scale, the nght ad- 
vice IS neitlier agreeable nor practicable 
And every hypochondriacal nch lady or 
gentleman who can be persuaded that he 
or she is a hfelong invalid means anything 
from fifty to five hundred pounds a year 
for the doctor. Operauons enable a sur- 
geon to earn similar sums in a couple of 
hours, and if the surgeon also keeps a 
nursing home, he may make considej^le 
profits at the same time by runmng what 
is the most expensive kmd of hotel. These 
I gams are so great that they imdo much of 
the moral advantage which the absence of 
gnndmg pecumary anxiety gives the nch 
doctor over the poor one It is true that 
the temptation to prescribe a sham treat- 
ment because the real treatment is too dear 
for either patient or doctor does not exist 
for the nch doctor He always has plenty 
of genuine cases which can afford genuine 
treatment; and these provide him with 
enough sincere scientific professional 
work to save him from the ignorance, 
obsolescence, and atrophy of scientific 
conscience mto which his poorer col- 
leagues sink But on the other hand his 
expenses are enormous Even as a bache- 
lor, he must, at London west end rates, 
make over a thousand a year before he 
can afford even to insure Ins hfe His 
house, Ins servants, and his eqiupage (or 
autopage) must be on the scale to which 
his patients are accustomed, though a 
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f:cn r, to p'-oniote opcniions, tlk\ nurse 
lit tiLliisinn. of \\tC r.r/r<^i tr, rj;t/iairt 
( lu) IS nh^ i’." rcsll\ ill hcciusc, as ilicrc 
I no '^ucli tliinn; as pt rh ct lit nitli, nobody 
IS t\cr rc lib. ittll) ibc\ cNploii human 
lolls, \anit\, and ft ir of dciib as niih- 
Ic > .Is as tbcir ov n licihb, streuf^th, and 
psiitncc arc cvploittd by sellrh hypo- 
cbondrncs 1 btv must do all these things 
or else nin pecuniar)' nsl s that no man 
can fairly be asked to nin And the 
healthier the storld becomes, the more 
they arc compelled to li\c by imposture 
and the less by that really helpful activity 
of V Inch all doctors get enough to pre- 
scrt'c them from uller corruption For 
e\cn tlie most hardened humbug who 
cs'cr prescribed ether tomes to ladies 
T hose need for tonics is of precisely the 
same character as the need of poorer 
V'omcn for a glass of gm, has to help 
a mother through cliildhcanng often 


cnrutfih to feel that lie is not living wJioIIy 
111 \atn 

Tin I’S'irnoioc.i oi si i r-iir sprer 

IN Sl/IIGI ONS 

] he surgeon, though often more un- 
scrupulous than the genera! practitioner, 
ret uns his self-respect more easily The 
Iiuni in conscience can subsist on very 
qucstionalile lood No man who is occu- 
pied in doing a very diHicuIt thing, and 
doing II very well, ever loses his self- 
respect 1 he shirl , the duHer, the malin- 
gerer, the coward, the w calling, may be 
put out of couiiioiiaiicc by his ow'n fail- 
ures .md frauds, hut the man who docs 
t\il si ilfullv, energetically, masterfully, 
grov s prouder and holder at cverj' crime 
i he common man may liave to found 
his self-respect on sobriety, lioncsty, and 
industry, hut a Napoleon needs no such 
props for his sense of dignify If Nelson’s 
con'"cicncc w luspcrcd to him at all in the 
silent watches oi the night, you may de- 
pend on It it V hispcrcd about the Baltic 
and the Nile and Cape St Vincent, and 
not about liis unfaithfulness to his wife 
A man wdio robs litilc children when no 
one is looking can hardly have much self- 
respect or even self-esteem, but an ac- 
complished burglar must he proud of 
himself In the play to w'hicli I am at 
present preluding I have represented an 
artist w ho is so entirely satisfied widi his 
artistic conscience, even to tlic point of 
d)'ing like a saint with its support, that 
he IS utterly selfish and unscrupulous in 
every other relation without feeling at 
the smallest disadvantage The same dung 
may he observed m women who have a 
genius for personal attractiveness dicy 
expend more diought, labor, skill, invent- 
iveness, taste, and endurance on making 
diemselvcs lovely than would suffice to 
keep a doren ugly women honest, and 
this enables them to maintain a high 
opinion of themselves, and an angry con- 
tempt for unattracuve and personally 
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careless women, whilst tliey lie and cheat 
and slander and sell themselves without a 
blush The truth is, hardly any of us have 
ethical energy enough for more than one 
really inflexible point of honor. Andrea 
del Sarto, like Louis Dubedat m my play, 
must have expended on the attainment 
of his great mastery of design and his 
onginakty in fresco painting more con- 
scientiousness and industry than go to the 
making of the reputations of a dozen 
ordinary mayors and churchwardens, but 
(if Vasan is to be beheved) when the 
King of France entrusted him with money 
to buy pictures for him, he stole it to 
spend on his wife Such cases are not con- 
fined to eminent artists. Unsuccessful, un- 
skilful men are often much more scrupu- 
lous than successful ones. In the ranks of 
ordinary skilled labor many men are to 
be found who earn good wages and are 
never out of a job because they are 
strong, indefatigable, and skilful, and who 
therefore are bold in a high opinion of 
themselves, bu they are selfish and tyran- 
mcal, gluttonous and drunken, as their 
wives and children know to their cost 
Not only do these talented energetic 
people retain their self-respect through 
shameful misconduct diey do not even 
lose tile respect of others, because their 
talents benefit and interest everybody, 
whilst tlicir vices affect only a few. An 
actor, a painter, a composer, an autlior, 
may be as selfish as he likes witliout re- 
proach from die public if only his art is 
superb, and he cannot fulfil this condition i 
vithout sufficient effort and sacrifice to 
make him feci noble and martyred in 
spue of his selfishness In may even hap- 
pen that the sclfisiiness of an artist may 
be a benefit to the public b} enabling him 1 
to concentrate himself on their gratifica- , 
non vith a reel Icssncss of e\cry other 
con '■id era non tint makes him higiiK 
dangerous to those about )nm In sacri- / 
ficing others to him'^clf he !*■ cicrificing 
them to the public he gmtme';, and the 


pubhc IS quite content vnth that arrange- 
ment. The pubhc actually lias an interest 
m the artist’s vices 

It has no such interest in the surgeon’s 
vices. The surgeon’s art is exercised at its 
expense, not for its gratification We do 
not go to the operating table as we go to 
the theatre, to the picture gallery, to tlie 
concert room, to he entertained and de- 
hghted: we go to be tormented and 
maimed lest a worse thing should befall 
us It IS of the most extreme importance 
to us that tlie experts on whose assurance 
we face this horror and suffer tins mutila- 
tion should have no interests but our ov n 
to think of, should judge our cases scienti- 
fically, and should feel about them kindly 
Let us see what guarantees we have: first 
for the science, and then for the kindness. 

ARE DOCTORS MEN OF SCIENCE.^ 

f 

I presume nobody will question the 
existence of a widely spread popular delu- 
sion that every doctor is a man of science 
It is escaped only in the veiy small class 
which understands by science somctliing 
more than conjuring with retorts and 
spirit lamps, magnets and microscopes, 
and discovcnng magical cures for disease 
To a sufficiently ignorant man every cap- 
tain of a trading schooner is a Galileo, 
every organ-grinder a Beethoven, every 
piano-tuncr a Ilclmboli/, every Old 
Bailey barrister a Solon, every Seven 
Dials pigeon-dealer a Darv.in, cverv 
scrivener a Shakespear, ever) locomoine 
engine a miracle, and its drner no 
wonderful than George Stephenson As 
a matter of fact, the rani and file of 
doctors arc no more scientific tinn tivir 
tailors, or, if vou prefer to put u tli'' re- 
verse vVviv, their tailors .irc no le s 'ct-'n- 
tific than tlicy Doctoring is an art, no' s 
science anv lav man v 1 h> t-' intt.r< ti;d •'> 
science sunicicrul) to tale in or' cf t!" 
scientific journals and tollm tt" hn 
ture of d.e ^runiific moefnc.u, D 
more about ir th in llio e do^nJ*' fpr ' 
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ably a large majority) who are not inter- 
ested m It, and practise only to earn their 
bread Doctoring is not even the art of 
kcepingpeople in health (no doctor seems 
able to advise you what to eat any better 
tlian his grandmother or tlie nearest 
quack) it is the art of curing illnesses. 
It does happen exceptionally that a prac- 
tising doctor makes a contribution to 
science (my play describes a very notable 
one), but it happens much oftener that he 
draws disastrous conclusions from his 
clinical experience because he has no 
conception of scientific method, and be- 
lieves, like any rustic, that the handling of 
evidence and statistics needs no expert- 
ness The distinction between a quack 
doctor and a qualified one is mainly that 
only the qualified one is authorued to 
sign death certificates, for which both 
sorts seem to have about equal occasion | 
Unqualified practitioners now make large | 
incomes as hygienists, and are resorted to 
as frequently by cultivated amateur scien- 
tists who understand quite well what they 
are doing as by ignorant people who arc 
simply dupes. Bone-setters make for- 
tunes under the very noses of our greatest 
surgeons from educated and wealthy 
patients, and some of the most successful 
doctors on the register use quite heretical 
methods of treating disease, and have 
qualified themselves solely for conveni- 
ence Leaving out of account the village 
witches who prescribe spells and sell 
charms, the humblest professional healers 
in this country are the herbalists These 
men wander through the fields on Sunday 
seeking for herbs with magic properties 
of curing disease, preventing childbirth, 
and the like Each of tliem believes that 
he IS on the verge of a great discovery, in 
which Virginia Snake Root will be an 
ingredient, heaven knows why! Virginia 
Snake Root fascinates the imagination of 
the herbalist as mercury used to fascinate 
the alchemists. On week days he keeps a 
shop in which he sells packets of penny- 


royal, dandelion, etc , labelled with little 
lists of the diseases they are supposed to 
cure, and apparently do cure to the satis- 
faction of tile people who keep on buying 
them I have never been able to perceive 
any distinction between the science of the 
herbalist and that of the duly registered 
doctor A relative of mine recently con- 
sulted a doctor about some of the ordinary 
symptoms which indicate the need for a 
holiday and a change The doctor satis- 
fied himself that the patient's heart was a 
httle depressed Digitalis being a drug 
labelled as a heart specific by the profes- 
sion, he promptly admimstered a stiff 
dose. Fortunately the patient was a hardy 
old lady who was not easily killed She 
recovered with no worse result than her 
conversion to Christian Science, which 
owes Its vogue quite as much to public 
despair of doctors as to superstition. I am 
not^ observe, here concerned witli tlie 
question as to whether the dose of digi- 
talis was judicious or not the point is, 
tliat a farm laborer consulting a herbalist 
would have been treated in exactly tlie 
same way 

BACTERIOLOGY AS A SUPERSTITION 

The smattering of science that all — 
even doctors — pick up from the ordinary 
newspapers nowadays only makes die 
doctor more dangerous dian lie used to 
be Wise men used to take care to consult 
doctors qualified before i860, who were 
usually contemptuous of or indifferent 
to the germ theory and bacteriological 
therapeutics, but now diat dicse veterans 
have mostly retired or died, we arc left m 
the hands of the generations which, hav- 
ing heard of microbes much as St Thomas 
Aquinas heard of angels, suddenly con- 
cluded that the whole art of healing could 
be summed up in die formula Find the 
microbe and kill it And even that they 
did not know how to do The simplest 
way to kill most microbes is to dirow them 
into an open street or nver and let die sun 
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shine on them, which explains the fact 
tliat w'hen great cities have recklessly 
tlirovTi all their sev/age into the open 
n\er the water has sometimes been 
cleaner tw enty miles below the aty tlian 
thirt}’- miles above it But doctors in- 
snncnvely avoid all facts that are reassur- 
ing, and eagerly sv-allov/ those tliat make 
It a mangel that anyone could possibly 
survive three days in an atmosphere con- 
sisting mainly of countless patliogemc 
germs They conceive microbes as im- 
mortal until slam by a germicide ad- 
mimstered by a duly quahfied medical 
man All through Europe people are 
adjured, by pubhc notices and even under 
legal penalues, not to throw tlieir mi- 
crobes into the sunshine, but to collect 
them carefully in a handkerchief, shield 
tlie handkerchief from the sun in die 
darkness and warmth of tlie pocket; and 
send It to a laundr}’- to be mixed up 
w'ldi ever}'bodyelse’s handkercluefs, witli 
results only too familiar to local hcaltli , 
autlionties 

In the first frenzy of microbe killing, 
surgical instruments were dipped in car- 
bolic oil, V Inch W'as a great impro\ cment 
on not dipping them in anything at all 
and simply using them dirty, but as 
microbes are so fond of carbolic oil that 
thc\ sv arm in it, it was not a success from 


[ rushed in, vould spread o\er the vliole 
i v^orld It was also ewdent diat die char- 
1 actensdc microbe of a disease miglit be 
a symptom instead of a cause. An un- 
punctual man is always m a liurr} . but it 
does not follow diat hurr}'- is die cause of 
unpunctuality: on the contrar)’’, vhat is 
die matter with the pauent is sloth ^\^lcn 
Florence Nighungale said bluntly diat if 
you overcrowded your soldiers in dirty 
quarters diere would be an outbreak of 
smallpox among diem, she vas snubbed 
as an ignorant female who did not knov 
diat smallpox can be produced onl} by 
die importation of its specific microbe 

If diis V as die hne taken about small- 
pox, die microbe of v, Inch has ne\ er } ct 
been run dovn and e\posed under the 
microscope by die bactenologist, vhat 
must liave been the ardor of conwction 
as to tuberculosis, tetanus, cntenc fe\cr, 
Maltese fe\er, diphtheria, and the rest of 
the diseases in which the chamctenstic 
bacillus had been identified! When there 
vas no bacillus it vas assumed that, since 
no disease could exist vithout a bacillus. 

It was simply cludinct obser\ ation When 
the bacillus v as found, as it frtquctuK 
was, m persons v ho v ere not sufiLrm ; 
from the disc isc, the thcor} Nv a. ^ i’>t d by 
simply calling the liacilluj an inipo tor, 
or pscudo-bicillus 1 iic ‘ nne boundi* > 

1 1 . r i... 
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cpo'-ntii'n*; u I'lcli could not he tlionwhly 
uml pvTlonutd with due ‘scientific 
TiUor .i.ul tiu requisite ipparntus hy nn 
unuded pri\ ue pr.KtiiKtncr for less than 
•so ue ihou' inds ol pounds, so did they 
pro.et ! on the ns‘-uniptton tint thc\ 
could uit the last word of scitncc as to 
ih nms.uucnts of thtir pathologic.il 
s u iph lor a tw i>-hours cih faro. 

rcoNO'MC nnnrt.iTins or 

IMMl M/ \TION 

I ln\c heard doctors afTirm and deny 
.almost (\cr\ possible proposition as to 
di orcand treitment I cui rcincmhtrthc 
tune when doctors no more dreamt of 
consump.ion .uul pneumonia heim; in- 
fectious linn thee now dream of sca- 
nos' hcint:: infe\.nous, or than so great 
a elmieal oh‘‘cr\er .is S)dcnhnm dreamt 
orsmaIlpt)\hemg infectious I ha\c heard 
(h'Cinrs dcin that there is Mich a thing as 
miestion I hi\c heard them deny the 
cMsicncc of ludrnphohia ns a specific 
disca-'c dilTtring from tetanus I have 
heard them defend prophylactic mc.asurcs 
and prophylactic legislation as the sole 
and cert.am saKation of inanlind from 
7\motic disease, and I ha\e hc.ard them 
denounce both as malignant spreaders of 
cancer and lunacy But the one objection 
I have never hc.ard from a doctor is the 
objection that prophylaMS hy the inocula- 
tory methods most in \oguc is an eco- 
nomic impossibility under our private 
practice system They buy some stuff 
from somebody for a shilling, and inject 
a pcnnyv'orih of it under their patient’s 
skin for half-a-crown, concluding that, 
since this primitive rile pays the some- 
body and p.ays them, die problem of 
prophylaxis h.as been satisfactorily solved 
The results arc sometimes no averse than 
the ordinary results of dirt getting into 
cuts, but neither the doctor nor the 
paucntis quite satisfied unless the inocula- 
tion “takes” that is, unless it produces 
perceptible illness and disablement Some- 
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times both doctor and patient get more 
value m this direction than they bargain 
for 1 he results of ordinary private- 
praciicc-mocuiation at thciravorst arc bad 
enough to hcindistinguishable from those 
of tile most discreditable and dreaded 
disease knowm; and doctors, to save the 
credit of the inoculation, havebcen driven 
to accuse dicir patient or their patient’s 
parents of having contracted this disease 
independently of the inoculation, an ex- 
cuse w Inch naturally docs not make the 
family any more resigned, and leads to 
public recriminations in which the doc- 
tors, forgetting everything but the im- 
mediate quarrel, n.iTvcly excuse them- 
selves by admitting, and even claiming as 
a point m their favor, that it is often 
impossible to distinguish the disease pro- 
duced hy their inoculation and the disease 
they have accused the patient of contract- 
ing And both parties assume that wdiat 
IS at issue is the scientific soundness of the 
prophylaxis It never occurs to tlicm tliat 
the particular pathogemegenn which they 
intended to introduce into die patient’s 
system may be quite innocent of the 
caiastrophc, and that die casual dirt in- 
troduced wuth It may be at fault When, 
as m the ease of smallpox or cowqiox, the 
germ has not yet been detected, what you 
inoculate is simply undefined matter diat 
lias been scraped oft an anydiing but 
chemically dean calf suftenng from the 
disease m question You take your chance 
of die germ being m die scrapings, and, 
lest you should kill it, you take no pre- 
cautions against other germs being m it 
as well Anything may liappen as the re- 
sult of such an inoculation Yet this is the 
only stuff of the kind which is prepared 
and supplied even in State establishments 
that IS, in the only establishments free 
from die commercial temptation to adul- 
terate materials and scamp precautionary 
processes 

Even if die germ were identified, com- 
plete precautions would hardly pay It is 
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txue that microbe farming is not expen- 
sive The cost of breeding and housing 
two head of catde would provide for the 
breeding and housing of enough microbes 
to inoculate the entire population of the 
globe since human life first appeared on 
It But the precautions necessary to ensure 
that the inoculation shal consist of 
nothing else but the required germ m the 
proper state of attenuation are a very 
different matter from the precautions 
necessary in the distnbution and con- 
sumption of beefsteaks. Yet people expect 
to find vaccines and anti-toxins and the 
hke retailed at “popular prices” m private 
enterprise shops just as they expect to 
find ounces of tobacco and papers of 
pins. 

THE PERILS OF INOCULATION 

The trouble does not end with the 
matter to be moculated. There is the 
question of the condition of the patient 
The discovenes of Sir Almroth Wnght 
have shewn that the appalhng results 
which led to the hasty droppmgm 1894 of 
Koch’s tubercuhn were not accidents, but 
perfectly orderly and inevitable pheno- 
mena following the mjection of danger- 
ously strong “vaccines” at the wrong 
moment, and reinforcing the disease m- 
stead of stimulating the resistance to it. 
To ascertain the right moment a labora- 
tory and a staff of experts are needed The 
general practitioner, having no such 
laboratory and no such expenence, has 
always chanced it, and insisted, when he 
was unlucky, that the results were not 
due to the inoculation, but to some other 
cause* a favorite and not very tactful one 
being the drunkenness or licentiousness 
of the pauent But though a few doctors 
have now learnt the danger of inoculatmg 
without any reference to the patient’s 
“opsonic index” at the moment of in- 
oculation, and though those other doc- 
tors who are denouncing the danger as 
imaginary and opsomn as a craze or a 


fad, obviously do so because it involves 
an operation which they have neither the 
means nor the knowledge to perform, 
there is still no grasp of the economic 
change m the situation. They have never 
been warned that the practic^ility of any 
method of extirpating disease depends not 
only on its efficacy, but on its cost For 
example, just at present the world has run 
raving mad on the subject of radium, 
which has excited our credulity precisely 
as the apparitions at Lourdes exated the 
creduhty of Roman Cathohcs Suppose it 
were ascertained that every child m the 
world could be rendered ^solutely im- 
mune from all disease during its entire 
hfe by taking half an ounce of radium to 
every pint of its milk The world would 
be none the healthier, because not even a 
Crown Prince — no, not even the son of 
a Chicago Meat King, could afford the 
treatment. Yet it is doubtful whether 
doctors would refram from prescribing 
It on that ground The recklessness with 
which they now recommend wintenng in 
Egypt or at Davos to people who can- 
not afford to go to Cornwall, and the 
orders given for champagne jelly and old 
port m households where such luxuries 
must obviously be acqmred at tlie cost 
of stinting necessaries, often make one 
wonder whether it is possible for a man 
to go through a medical traimng and 
retain a spark of common sense. 

This sort of inconsiderateness gets 
cured only in the classes where poverty, 
pretentious as it is even at its worst, 
cannot pitch its pretences high enough to 
make it possible for the doctor (himself 
often no better off than the patient) to 
assume that the average income of an 
Enghsh family is about £2000 a year, and 
that It IS quite easy to break up a home, 
sell an old family seat at a sacrifice, and 
retire into a foreign sanatonum devoted 
to some “treatment” that did not cMSt 
two years ago and probably will not a\ist 
(except as a pretext for keeping an ordin- 
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an' hotel) t\\o years lienee In a poor appearances beyond tlieir means, find 
praciico rlie doctor must find cheap treat- themselves tlireatened with the extinction 
menis for cheap people, or liumiliate and of a considerable part of their incomes 
lose his patients cither by prcscnbing a part, too, tliat is easily and regularly 
bc\ ond their means or sending tlicin to earned, since it is independent of disease, 
the public liospitals WJien it comes to and bnngs every person bom into the 
prophylactic inoculation, the alternative nation, healtliy or not, to the doctors To 
lies between the complete scientific pro- boot, tlicre is the occasional windfall of 
cess, V. Inch can only be brought down to an epidemic, witli its panic and rush for 
a reasombic cost by being very highly revaccinauon Under such circumstances, 
organired as a public sen. ice in a public vaccination would be defended desper- 
institution, and such clieap, nasty, dan- ately were it twnce as dirty, dangerous, 
gcrous and scientifically spunous imi- and unscientific m metliod as it actually 
tations ns ordinarj' vaccination, which is Tlie note of fury in die defence, the 
will probably be ended, like its equally feeling diat the ana-vaccinator is doing 
aaunted forerunner, eighteenth century a cruel, ruinous, inconsiderate thing m 
inoculation, by a purely rcactionar}' law a mood of malignant folly all this, so 
making all sorts of \accination, scientific puzzling to die observer who knows 
or not, criminal ofienccs Naturally, die nothing of die economic side of the ques- 
poor doctor (that is, die average doctor) tion, and only sees diat the anti-vac- 
defends ordinarj' vaccination franucally, cinator, having nodiing whatever to gam 
as It means to him the bread of his clul- and a good deal to lose by placing Inm- 
dren To secure the vehement and practi- selfin opposition to the law and to the out- 
caliy unanimous support of the rank and cry diat adds pnvate persecution to legal 
file of die medical profession for any sort penalties, can have no interest in the 
of treatment or operation, all diat IS neces- matter except the interest of a reformer 
sar}' IS diat it can be easily practised by a in abolishing a corrupt and mischievous 
rather shabbily dressed man in a surgically superstition, becomes intelhgible the 
dirty room in a surgically dirty house moment the tragedy of medical poverty 
without any assistance, and diat die and die lucranveness of cheap vacana- 
materials for it shall cost, say, a penny, tion is taken into account, 
and die charge for it to a patient with In die face of such economic pressure 
a year be half-a-crown And, on as this, it is silly to expect that medical 
die odier hand, a hygienic measure has teaching, any more than medical practice, 
only to be one of such refinement, diffi- can possibly be scientific The test to 
culty, precision, and costliness as to be which all methods of treatment are finally 
quite beyond ^e resources of private brought is whether they are lucrative to 
practice, to be ignored or angnly de- doctors or not It would be difficult 
nounced as a fad to cite any proposition less obnoxious to 

science than that advanced by Hahne- 
TRADE UNIONISM AND SCIENCE mann to Wit, that drugs which in large 

Here we have the explanation of the doses produce certain symptoms, counter- 
savage rancor that so amazes people who act them in very small doses, just as in 
imagine that the controversy concerning more modern practice it is found that a 
vaccination is a scientific one It has really sufficiently small inoculation with typhoid 
nothing to do with science The medical rallies our powers to resist the disuse 
profession, consisting for the most part instead of prostrating us with it But 
of very poor men struggling to keep up Hahnemann and his followers were 
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frantically persecuted for a century by the public health service for his hveh- 
generations of apothecary-doctors whose hood 

incomes depended on the quantity of So much for our guaiantees as to 
drugs they could induce their patients to medical science Let us now deal with the 
swaUow. These two cases of ordinaiy more painfhl subject of medical kindness, 
vaccination and homeopathy are typical 

of all the rest. Just as the object of a trade doctors and vivisection 

union under existing conditions must The importance to our doctors of a 
finally be, not to improve the technical reputation for the tenderest humanity is 
quahty of the work done by Its members, so obvious, and the quantity of bene- 
but to secure a hvmg wage for them, so volent work actually done by them for 
the object of the medical profession today nothing (a great deal of it from sheer 
IS to secure an income for the pnvate good nature) so large, that at first sight 
doctor, and to this consideration all con- it seems unaccountable that they should 
cem for science and pubhc health must not only throw all their credit away, but 
give way when the two come into con- deliberately choose to band themselves 
flict F ortunately they are not always in pubhcly with outlaws and scoundrels by 
conflict Up to a certain point doctors, claiming that in the pursuit of their pro- 
hke carpenters and masons, must earn fessional knowledge they should he free 
their hving by doing the work that the from the restramts of law, of honor, of 
pubhc wants from them, and as it is not pity, of remorse, of eveiythmg that dis- 
in the nature of things possible that such tinguishes an orderly atizen from a Soutli 
pubhc want should be based on unmixed Sea buccaneer, or a philosopher from an 
disutihty, it may be admitted that doctors inqmsitor For here we look m vain for 
have their uses, real as well as imagmaiy. either an economic or a sentimental mo- 
But just as the best carpenter or mason tive. In every generation fools and black- 
will resist the introduction of a machine guards have made this claim, and honest 
that IS hkely to throw him out of work, and reasonable men, led by the strongest 
or the pubhc techmcal education of un- contemporary minds, have repudiated it 
skilled laborers’ sons to compete with and exposed its crude rascality From 
him, so the doctor will resist with all his Shakespear and Dr Johnson to Ruskin 
powers of persecution every advance of and Mark Twain, the natural abhorrence 
science that threatens his income Amd as of sane mankind for the vivisector s 
the advance of scientific hygiene tends to cruelty, and the contempt of able tliinkers 
make the private doctor’s visits rarer, and for lus imbeale casuistry, have been ex- 
the public inspector’s frequenter, whilst pressed by the most popular spokesmen 
the advance of scientific therapeutics is in of humanity. If the medical profession 
tlie direction of treatments that involve were to outdo the Anti-Vivisection So- 
highly organized laboratories, hospitals, cieties in a general professional protest 
and pubhc institutions generally, it un- against the practice and principles of tiie 
luckily happens that the organization of vivisectors, every doctor in tlie kingdom 
pnvate practitioners which we call the would gam substantially by the immense 
medical profession is coming more and relief and reconciliation which wou ^ 
more to represent, not science, but des- follow such a reassurance of the humanit}' 
perate and embittered anti-science' a state of the doctor Not one doctor mat lou 
of dungs which is likely to get worse sand is a vivisector, or has any intcr^-s 
until the average doctor eidier depends in vivisection, either pecuniary or mte ^ 
upon or hopes for an appointment in lectual, or would treat his dog crue } 
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ti’M-’Uir (Inc , V. c .nrc f ir from hung i"; 
■i’p'nor to Mich triho. ns ' l iimgint It 
r (.M floubtfu! inrktd xxhctlicr I’ctcrthe 
(*rt 1 ! coiiki ln\c (.f.tctctl the ch.nngos he 
rmcle in Rus n if he had not fascin.atcd 
.n,ui intimidated his people h\ Jus mon- 
Mrotn cnitltics and groti-squc escapades 
I lad he been .a nineteenth centurj' king of 
Rngland, he v ould ha\c had to wait for 
some huge accident il eailainiiy a cholera 
epidemic, a -txar, or an insurrection, be- 
fore V .al ing IIS up sufficiently to get any- 
thing done Vivisection helps tlic doctor 
to rule us as Peter nilcd the Russians 
The notion that the man who docs dread- 
ful things IS superhuman, and tiiat there- 


fore he can .iko do wonderful things 
iiihcr a' niicr, avenger, healer, or wdiat 
I not, r In no means confined to bnr- 
, harnns JuM as iliom.anifedd wickednesses 
i md stupuhiiis of our criminal code are 
* supported, not hj anj general compre- 
IkHMon ofliw or studv of pinsprudcncc, 
not e'v en In simple \ indtctiv cncss, but by 
the •^upi rsiition that a calamity of any 
‘^ort must be expiated by n human s.acn- 
; fkc. •■o the wickednesses and stupidities 
of our medicine men arc rooted in super- 
stition'’ that have no more to do with 
} MU nee than the traditional ceremony of 
tlirisu ning .an ironclad has to do wath the 
tt.ci-tivcntss of Its armament We Jiav'C 
onK to ttirn to M.acaul.ay’s dcscnption of 
the tr(.atmcnt of Charles TI in Ins last ill- 
luss to sec hov strongly his physicians 
ft It that their only chance of cheating 
(kuii was In ouir.aging nature m tor- 
menting .and disgusting their unfortunate 
piiient Tnic, this was more than iw’o 
ctiu lines ago, but I have heard my owm 
nineicentli ctnuir)' grandfadicr describe 
the cupping and firing and nauseous 
medicines of his time w ith perfect cred- 
tiht) as to their beneficial effects, and 
some more modern treatments appear to 
me quite as barbarous It is in tins w'ay 
that vivisection p.ays the doctor It ap- 
pcils to the fear and credulity of tlie 
snv.agc in us, and watliout fear and cred- 
ulity half the pnv'ate doctor’s occupation 
and scvcn-cigluhs of Ins influence would 
be gone 

TJin niGHnn motive the tree of 

KNOWLEDGE 

But the greatest force of all on the side 
of vivisection is the mighty and indeed 
divine force of cunosity Here we have 
no decaying tribal instinct winch men 
strive to root out of themselves as tliey 
strive to root out die tiger’s lust for 
blood On the contrary, the curiosity of 
the ape, or of the child who pulls out the 
legs and wings of a fly to see what it will 
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do without them, or who, on being told 

that a cat dropped out of the window will argument 

always fall on its legs, immediately tries I may as well pause here to explain 
the ^periment on the nearest cat from their error The nght to know is like the 
^ T ^ Window in the house (I pro- nght to live It is fundamental and un- 
test i did it myself from the £rst floor conditional in its assumption that know- 
^ y)j as nothing compared to the ledge, hke hfe, is a desirable thing, though 
tmrst for ^owledge of the p'hilosopher, any fool can prove that ignorance is bliss, 
me poet, the biologist, and the naturahst. and that “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
I mve always despised Adam because he thing” (a little being the most that any of 
had to be tempted by the woman, as she us can attain), as easily as that the pains of 
was by the serpent, before he could be I life are more numerous and constant than 
induced to pluck the apple from the tree I its pleasures, and that therefore we should 
of knowledge. I should have swallowed all be better dead The logic is unim- 
every apple on the tree the moment the peachable, but its only effect is to make 
owner s back was turned. When Gray us say that if these are the conclusions 
said Where ignorance is bliss, ’ns folly logic leads to, so much the worse for 
to be wise,’ he forgot that it is godlike to logic, after which curt dismissal of Folly, 
be wise, and since nobody wants bliss we continue living and learning by in- 
particularly, or could stand more than a stinct* that is, as of right We legislate on 
very brief taste of it if it were attainable, the assumption that no man may be kiUed 
and since everybody, by the deepest law on the strength of a demonstration that 
of the Life Force, desires to be godlike, It he would be happier in his grave, not 
IS stupid, and indeed blasphemous and even if he is dying slowly of cancer and 
despairing, to hope that me thirst for begs the doctor to despatch him quickly 
knowledge will either dimimsh or con- and mercifully To get killed lawfully he 
sent to be subordinated to any other end must violate somebody’s else’s nght to 
whatsoever. We sl^all see later on that the hve by committing murder But lie is 
claijn that has_arisen in this way for the by no means free to live unconditionally 
unconditioned pursuit of knowledge is In society he can exercise his right to 
as idle as all dreams of unconditioned hve only under very stiff conditions 
activity, but none the less the nght to In countries where there is compulsory 
knowledge must be regarded as a funda- military service he may even have to 
mental human nght. The fact that men of throw away his individual hfe to save the 
saence have had to fight so hard to secure hfe of the commumty. 
its recognition, and are still so vigorously It is )ust so m the case of the nght to 
persecuted when they discover anything knowledge It is a right that is as yet very 
that is not quite palatable to vulgar imperfectly recognized m pracuce Butin 
people, makes them sorely jealous for that theory it is admitted that an adult person 
nght, and when they hear a popular out- in pursuit of knowledge must not he 

cry for the suppression of a method of refused it on the ground that he would he 

research which has an air of being scien- better or happier without it Parents and 
ufic, their first instinct is to rally to the priests may forbid knowledge to fliose 
defence of that method without further who accept tlieir authority, and socia 
consideration, witli the result that they taboo may be made effective by acts o 
sometimes, as m tlie case of vivisection, legal persecution under cover of repress- 
presendy find diemselves fighting on a mg blasphemy, obscenity, and sediti^ 
false issue. 1 kut no government now openly torpt 
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Its subjects to pursue knowledge on the 
ground diat knowledge is in itself a bad 
tiling, or tliat it is possible for any of us 
to have too much of it 

LIMITATIONS OF THE RIGHT TO 
KNOWLEDGE 

But neither does any government ex- 
empt the pursuit of knowledge, any more 
than tlie pursuit of hfe, liberty, and happi- 
ness (as the Amencan Constitution puts 
It), from all social conditions No man is 
allowed to put his mother into tlie stove 
because he desires to know how long an 
adult woman will survive at a tempera- 
ture of joo° Falirenheit, no matter how 
important or interesting tliat particular 
addition to the store of human know- 
ledge may be A man who did so would 
have short work made not only of his 
nght to knowledge, but of his nght to 
hve and all his other nghts at the same 
time The nght to knowledge is not the 
only nght, and its exerase must be 
limited by respect for other nghts, and 
for Its own exercise by others When a 
man says to Soaety, “May I torture my 
mother in pursuit of knowledge^” Soaety 
replies “No ” If he pleads, “What! Not 
even if I have a chance of finding out how 
to cure cancer by doing in’” Soaety still 
says, “Not even then ” If the saenust, 
making the best of his disappointment, 
goes on to ask may he torture a dog, the 
stupid and callous people who do not 
realize that a dog is a fellow creature, and 
sometimes a good friend, may say Yes, 
though Shakespear, Dr Johnson, and 
their hke may say No But even those 
who say “You may torture a dog” never 
say “You may torture my dog ” And no- 
body says, “Yes, because in the pursuit of 
knowledge you may do as you please ” 
Just as even the stupidest people say, in 
effect, “If you cannot attain to know- 
ledge without burmng your mother you 
must do without knowledge,” so the 
wisest people say, “If you cannot attam 


to knowledge without torturing a dog, 
you must do without knowledge ” 

A FALSE ALTERNATIVE 

But m practice you cannot persuade 
any wise man that this alternative can 
ever be forced on anyone but a fool, or 
that a fool can be trusted to leamanythmg 
from any expenment, cruel or humane 
The Chinaman who burnt down his 
house to roast his pig was no doubt 
honestly imable to conceive any less dis- 
astrous way of cookmg his dinner, and 
the roast must have been spoiled after all 
(a perfect type of the average vivisec- 
tiomst expenment), but this did not prove 
that the Chinaman was nght it only 
proved that the Chinaman was an mcap- 
able cook and, fundamentally, a fool 

Take another celebrated expenment 
one m samtary reform In the days of 
Nero Rome was m the same predicament 
as London today If someone would bum 
down London, and it were rebmlt, as it 
would now have to be, subject to the 
samtary by-laws and Bmlding Act pro- 
visions enforced by the London County 
Council, It would be enormously im- 
proved, and the average bfetime of 
Londoners would be considerably pro- 
longed Nero argued in the same way 
about Rome He employed mcendiaries 
to set It on fire, and he played the harp in 
saentific raptures whilst it was burmng 
I am so far of Nero’s way of thinkmg that 
I have often said, when consulted by 
despairmg samtary reformers, that what 
London needs to make her healthy is an 
earthquake Why, then, it may be asked, 
do not I, as a public-spmted man, employ 
incendianes to set it on fire, with a heroic 
disregard of the consequences to myself 
and others^ Any vivisector would, if he 
had the courage of his opimons The 
reasonable answer is that London can be 
made healthy without burning her down, 
and that as we have not enough avic 
virtue to make her healthy in a humane 
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and economical way, we should not have 
enough to rebmld her in that way. In the 
old Hebrew legend, God lost patience 
with the world as Nero did with Rome, 
and drowned everybody except a single 
family. But the result was that the pro- 
geny of that family reproduced all the 
vices of their predecessors so exactly that 
the misery caused by the flood might just 
as well have been spared: things went on 
)ust as they did before. In the same way, 
the list of diseases which vivisection 
claims to have cured is long, but the 
returns of the Registrar-General shew 
that people still persist in dying of them 
as if vivisection had never been heard of 
Any fool can burn down a aty or cut an 
animal open; and an exceptionally foohsh 
fool IS quite likely to promise enormous 
benefits to the race as the result of such 
activities. But when die constructive, 
benevolent part of the business comes to 
be done, the same want of imagination, 
the same stupidity and cruelty, the same 
laziness and want of perseverance that 
prevented Nero or the vivisector from 
devizing or puslung dirough humane 
mediods, prevents ium from bnnging 
order out of die chaos and happiness out 
of die misery he has made. At one ume 
It seemed reasonable enough to declare 
that it was impossible to And wlicdicr or 
not there was a stone inside a man’s body 
except by exploring it widi a knife, or to 
find out what die sun is made of without 
visiting It in a balloon. Both these im- 
possibilities have been achieved, but not 
by vivisectors The Ronlgen raj's need 
not hurt die patient, and spcctnim 
anahsis iinoKcs no destruction After 
such tnimiphs ofliumanc experiment .and 
reasoning;, it is useless to as^urc us that , 
there IS no other Lex to knou ledt^c except 
cruehx. \X*hon the Mxiscctor otRr'. tis 
tint assurance, ve r^pK simply and con- j 
tcntptuoi'sU, “You mean tint xou ire 
no: elt\ tror hunnne ov cn' rmticenouuii 

•• t t * * 
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CRUELTY FOR ITS OWN SAKE 

It Will now, I hope, he clear why die 
attack on vivisecuon is not an attack on 
the nght to knowledge: why, indeed, 
those who have the deepest conviction of 
the sacredness of that nght are die leaders 
of the attack. No knowledge is finally 
impossible of human attainment, for even 
i though it may he beyond our present 
capaaty, the needed capacity is not un- 
attainable Consequendy no method of 
investigation is the only method, and no 
law forbidding any particular method can 
cut us off from the knowledge we hope 
to gam by it. The only knowledge ve 
lose by forbidding cruelty is knowledge 
at first hand of cruelty itself, wliicli is 
precisely die knowledge humane people 
wish to be spared. 

But the question remains Do we all 
really wish to be spared diat knowledge^ 
Are humane mediods really to be pre- 
ferred to cruel oncs'^ Even if the experi- 
ments come to nothing, may not their 
cruelty be enjoyed for its own sake, at. 
a sensational luxury^ Let us face these 
questions boldly, not slinnkmg from die 
fact dint cruelty is one of the jinmiinc 
pleasures of mankind, and that the de- 
tection of Its Protean disguises as lav , 
education, medicine, discipiinc, sport and 
so forth, IS one of the most difiicult of the 
unending tasks of the legislator 
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die nature of die practice allou's But the 
moment the controversy becomes embit- 
tered, the recnmmations bandied between 
die opposed parties bring us face-to-face 
vadi some very ugly tniths On one 
occasion I v'as in\nted to speak at a large 
Anti-Vmscction meeting m the Queen’s 
Hall m London I found myself on die 
platform v idi fox hunters, tame stag 
liuntcrs, men and v omen v hose calendar 
was divided, not by pay daj'S and quarter 
c)a}s, but by seasons for killing animals 
for sport the fox, die hare the otter, die 
partndge, and die rest liaMng each its 
appointed date for slaughter Tlie ladies 
among us v ore hats and cloaks and head- 
dresses obtained by v liolesale massacres, 
ruthless trappings, callous extcrminauon 
of our fellow creatures We insisted on 
our butchers suppljqng us widi wlute 
xeal, and were large and constant con- 
sumers of pdti dc foie gras both com- 
estibles being obtained by revolting 
mediods We sent our sons to pubhc 
schools where indecent flogging is a re- 
cognized method of taming die young 
human animal Yet we were all in hys- 
terics of indignation at die cruelties of die 
vivisectors These, if any were present, 
must have smiled sardonically at such in- 
human humanitanans, whose daily habits 
and fashionable amusements cause more 
suflenng in England in a week than all 
the vivisectors of Europe do in a year, I 
made a very eflective speech, not exclu- 
sively against vivisection, but against 
cruelty, and I have never been asked to 
speak since by that Society, nor do I 
expect to be, as I should probably give 
such offence to its most affluent sub- 
scribers that Its attempts to suppress vivi- 
section would be senously hindered But 
that does not prevent the vivisectors from 
freely using the “youre another” retort, 
and using it with justice 

We must therefore give ourselves no 
airs of supenority when denounang the 
cruelties of vivisection We all do just as 


horrible things, with even less excuse 
But in making diat admission we are also 
making short work of the virtuous airs 
with which we are someumes referred to 
die humanity of the medical profession as 
a guarantee that vivisection is not abused 
— much as if our burglars should assure 
us diat they are too honest to abuse the 
practice of burgling. We are, as a matter 
of fact, a cruel nation, and our habit of 
disguising our vices by giving pohte 
names to the offences we are determined 
to commit, does not, unfortunately for 
my own comfort, impose on me Vivi- 
sectors can hardly pretend to be better 
than the classes from which they are 
drawn, or those above them, and if these 
classes are capable of saenflemg animals 
in vanous cruel ways under cover of 
sport, fashion, education, disapline, and 
even, when the cruel saenflees are human 
sacnfices, of pohtical economy, it is idle 
for the vivisector to pretend that he is 
incapable of practising cruelty for pleas- 
ure or profit or both under the cloak of 
saence We are all tarred with the same 
brush, and the vivisectors are not slow to 
remind us of it, and to protest vehemently 
against being branded as exceptionally 
cruel and as devizers of horrible instru- 
ments of torture by people whose mam 
notion of enjoyment is cruel sport, and 
whose requirements in the way of villain- 
ously cruel traps occupy pages of the 
catalogue of the Army and Navy Stores 

THE SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF 
CRUELTY 

There is m man a specific lust for 
cruelty which infects even his passion of 
pity and makes it savage Simple disgust 
at cruelty is very rare The people who 
turn sick and faint and those who gloat 
are often alike m the pains they take to 
witness executions, floggings, operations, 
or any other exhibitions of suflenng, 
espeaally those involving bloodshed, 
blows, and laceration A craze for cruelty 

K 
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can be developed just as a craze for drink 
can; and nobody who attempts to ignore 
cruelty as a possible factor m the attrac- 
tion of vivisection and even of anti-vivi- 
section, or in the credulity with which we 
accept its excuses, can be regarded as a 
scientific investigator of it. Those who 
accuse vivisectors of indulging the well- 
known passion of cruelty under the cloak 
of research are therefore putting forward 
a strictly scientific psychological hypo- 
thesis, which is also simple, human, 
obvious, and probable. It may be as 
wounding to the personal vanity of the 
vivisector as Darwin’s Ongm of Species 
was to the people who could not bear 
to think that they were cousins to the 
monkeys (remember Goldsmith’s anger 
when he was told that he could not move 
his upper )aw), but science has to consider 
only the truth of the hypothesis, and not 
whether conceited people will like it or 
not In vain do the sentimental champions 
of vivisection declare themselves the most 
humane of men, indicting suffering only 
to reheve it, scrupulous in the use of 
anesthetics, and void of all passion except 
the passion of pity for a disease-ndden 
world. The really scientific investigator 
answers that the question cannot be 
settled by hysterical protestations, and 
that if the vivisectiomst rejects deductive 
reasomng, he had better clear his char- I 
acter by tus own favorite method of ex- 
penment. 

SUGGESTED LABORATORY TESTS OF THE 
VrVISECTOR’S EMOTIONS 


and weaker, becoming remarkably ema- 
ciated, and finally dying: an undoubied 
truth, but ascertain^le without labora- 
tory experiments by a simple inquiry 
addressed to the nearest pobceman, or, 
felling him, to any sane person m Europe 
The Italian is diagnosed as a cruel volup- 
tuary the dog-starver is passed over as 
such a hopeless fool that it is impossible 
to take any interest in him Why not test 
the diagnosis scientifically^ Why notper- 
j form a careful senes of eiqperiments on 
persons under the influence of voluptuous 
! ecstasy, so as to ascertain its physiological 
symptoms^ Then perform a second senes 
on persons engaged m mathematical 
work or machine desigmng, so as to as- 
certain the symptoms of cold scientific 
activity^ Then note the symptoms of a 
vivisector performing a cruel experiment, 
and compare them with the voluptuary 
symptoms and the mathematical symp- 
toms^ Such expenments would be quite 
as interesting and important as any yet 
undertaken by the vivisectors They 
might open a bne of investigation which 
would finally make, for instance, the as- 
certainment of the guilt or innocence of 
an accused person a much exacter process 
than the very fallible methods of our 
cnminal courts. But instead of proposing 
such an investigation, our vivisectors 
offer us all the pious protestations and all 
the huffy recnminations that any com- 
mon unscientific mortal offers when he is 
accused of unworthy conduct. 

ROUTINE 


lategjhie hackneyed case of the It 
who tortured' ni.t::e, ostensibly to fine 
about the effects oTlTsmn rather less 
the nearest dentist coufe^have told 
^d who boasted of the ecstatic sensal 
(he acmally used die word? love) 
which he carried out his expe? iments 
pmleman who starved s)', tv dof 
death to esmbhsh the fact Z 
pmed of food gets progressivf .[y ij 


Yet most vivisectors would probably 
come tnumphant out of such a series of 
expenments, because vivisection is now a 
routine, hke butchenng or hanging or 
flogging; and many of the men wio 
practise it do so only because it has been 
established as part of the profession they 
have adopted. Far from enjoying it, t»c) 
have simply overcome their natural re 
pugnance and become indifferent to h. 
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n’on mc\ jnhK become mdiflercnt to anv- 
ti'ui': tiicv do olton enough It is this 
dvi':cr.nis poutr ofeustorn tliat makes u 
>•(» (hfitcuh to con\ ince the common sense 
of tnmlmd tint ain cstabli'^hcd com- 
mcr^: d or protlssioinl practice has its 
root in pTision. Let a routine once spring 
from p-’ssinn and \ou will presently find 
thou-'inds of routineers following n 
pi'-oonlc-sly for a Inchhood Thus it 
ah.a\s sooms strained to speak of the 
rch'Ztous cnn\ictions of a elergjman, 
becnisc nine our of ten elergemen Imc 
no txlitxioiis coiuictions* they arc or- 
dunr\ ofiicnls carreine: on a routine 
ot inptinng, nnrrMug, and churchintc, 
pn\ mix, reciting, and preaching, and, like 
sohatnrs or doctors, getting .aw .ay from 
their duties w ith relief to hunt, to garden, 
to \ cx’p bees, to go into society, and the 
hie In the same w.a\ man) people do 
cnicl and \tlc things without being in the 
least cruel or \ilc, because the routine to 
\ lucli they ha\e been brought up is 
supersiitiou'-ly cruel and \ ilc. '1 o say that 
c\cr) man v ho beats his cliildrcn and 
ever) schoohnastcT who flogs a pupil is 
a conscious debauchee is absurd thou- 
sands of dull, conscientious people beat 
their children conscientiously, because 
the) were beaten themselves and think 
children ought to be beaten The ill- 
tempered vulganiy that insiinctivcly 
stnkcs at and hurts a thing that annoys it 
(and all children arc annoying), and the 
simple stupidity that requires from a child 
perfection beyond the reach of the wascst 
and best adults (perfect truthfulness 
coupled w'lth perfect obedience is quite a 
common condition of leaving a child un- 
w'hippcd), produce a good deal of flagella- 
tion among people who not only do not 
lust after It, but who hit the harder be- 
cause they arc angry at having to perform 
an uncomfortable duty These people will 
beat merely to assert tbcir authonty, or 
to carry out what they conceive to be a 
divine order on the strcngtli of the pre- 
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cept of Solomon recorded m the Bible, 
W'liich carefully adds that Solomon com- 
pletely spoilt lus own son and turned 
aw'ay from the god of his fatliers to tlie 
sensuous idolatry m winch he ended his 
days 

In the same w'ay we find men and 
women practising vivisection as sense- 
lessly as a humane butcher, who adores 
lus fo\ terrier, will cut a calf’s tliroat and 
hang It up by its heels to bleed slowly to 
death because it is the custom to cat veal 
and insist on its being white, or as a Ger- 
man purveyor nails n goose to a board 
and stufls iiw'itli food because fashionable 
people cat/iatJ dc foie gras, or as the crew 
of a whaler breaks in on a colony of seals 
and clubs them to deatli m wholesale 
massacre because ladies want sealskin 
jackets, or as fanciers blind singing birds 
wnth hot needles, and mutilate the ears 
and tails of dogs and horses Let cruelty 
or kindness or anything else once become 
[ customary and it will be practised by 
people to whom It is not at all natural, 
but w'liosc rule of life is simply to do 
only w'bat cveiy'body else does, and who 
would lose their employment and starve 
if they indulged m any peculiarity A 
respectable man will lie daily, m speech 
and m pnnt, about die qualities of the 
article he lives by selling, because it is 
customary to do so He will flog his boy 
for telling a he, because it is customary to 
do so He will also flog him for not telhng 
a lie if the boy tells inconvenient or dis- 
respectful trudis, because it is customary 
to do so He will give the same boy a 
present on lus birdiday, and buy him a 
spade and bucket at the seaside, because 
It IS customary to do so, being all the 
time neither particularly mendacious, nor 
particularly cruel, nor particularly gener- 
ous, but simply incapable of ethical judg- 
ment or independent action 

Just so do we find a crowd of petty 
vivisectionists daily committing atrocities 
and stupidities, because it is the custom to 
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do so. Vivisection is customaiy as part 
of the routine of preparing lectures in 
medical schools For instance, there are 
two ways of making the action of the 
heart visihle to students One, a barbar- 
ous, Ignorant, and thoughtless is 
to stick little flags into a rabbit’s heart 
and let the students see the flags jump. 
The other, an elegant, ingemous, well- 
informed, and instructive way, is to put a 
sphygmograph on the student’s wnst and 
let him see a record of his heart’s action 
traced by a needle on a shp of smoked 
paper. But it has become the custom for 
lecturers to teach from the rabbit; and the 
lecturers are not onginal enough to get 
out of their groove. Then tliere are die 
demonstrations which are made by cutting 
up frogs with scissors. The most humane 
man, however repugnant the operation 
may be to him at first, cannot do it at i 
lecture after lecture for months without 
finally — and that very soon — feeling no 
more for the frog than if he were cutting 
up pieces of paper. Such clumsy and lazy 
ways of teaching are based on the cheap- 
ness of frogs and rabbits If machines 
were as cheap as frogs, engineers would 
not only be taught the anatomy of ma- 
clunes and the functions of their parts: 
diey would also have machines misused 
and wrecked before them so that diey 
might learn as much as possible by using 
dieir eyes, and as little as possible by 
using dieir brains and imaginations Thus 
we have, as part of die routine of teach- 
ing, a routine of vivisection which soon 
produces complete indifference to it on 
die part even of those who are naturally 
humane If they pass on from the routine 
of lecture preparauon, not into general 
practice, but into research work, diey 
carr}’ this acquired indifference with them 
into die laboratory, where any atrocity 
IS possible, because all atrocities satisfy 
cuno'^ity. Tlic routine man is in the 
nnjoniy m his profession always con- 
sequentK the moment his practice is , 


tracked down to its source in human 
passion there is a great and quite sincere 
poohpoohmg from himself, from die 
mass of the profession, and from die 
mass of the public, which sees dial the 
average doctor is much too common- 
place and decent a person to be capable of 
passionate wickedness of any bnd 
Here, then, we have in vivisection, as 
in all the other tolerated and instituted 
cruelties, this anti-chmax: that only a 
neghgible percentage of those who prac- 
tise and consequendy defend it get any 
satisfaction out of it. As in Mr Gals- 
worthy’s play Justice the useless and de- 
testable torture of solitary impnsonment 
is shewn at its worst without die intro- 
duction of a single cruel person into tlie 
drama, so it would be possible to repre- 
sent all the torments of vivisection drama- 
tically without introducing a single vivi- 
sector who had not felt sick at his first 
expenence in the laboratory. Not that 
this can exonerate any vivisector from 
suspicion of enjoying his work (or /icr 
work: a good deal of die vivisection in 
medical schools is done by women) In 
every autobiography which records a real 
experience of school or pnson life, we 
find diat here and diere among the 
routineers diere is to be found the genuine 
amateur, die orgiastic flogging school- 
master or the nagging warder, v/ho has 
sought out a cruel profession for die sake 
of Its cruelty. But it is the genuine rout- 
ineer who is the bulv ark of the praciiee, 
because, though you can excite public 
fury against a Sade, a Bluebeard, or a 
Nero, you cannot rouse any feeling 
against dull Mr Smith doing his dut>. 
tliat IS, doing the usual thing lie is so 
obviously no better and no uorsc than 
anyone else diat it is difficult to concLi\c 
that the things he docs arc abominafile. 
you would sec public dislilc suruini!: up 
in a moment against an inchvidinl, y ‘ 
must V atch one v ho do" . sonu thtn'^ u' 
usual, no matter liov st.nsiLle it rmv t • 
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run Docron’s dilcmma 


T} ' m.j'e nf Jorn*? Ihnunv }t\C5 that 
n! } hn\c Jinn i'CLimc he wa*; the first 
vijo da'ul to ippor in the streets of tJiis 
r i. ’ nhnd \ iih nn unibrolh 

7MI oijj HM nm^riN mw 
\M) ni ’.ST 

Rut tltcre is still a chsitnction to be 
chine; to In those n ho dare not tell thcin- 
'i.Kc'* the truth about the medical pro- 
‘t'-'-ion because ihe\ .ire so helplessly 
thpendc It on it aJun doith threatens tlic 
i ous^.holil 'f ipt distinction is the line 
tint np.iriti.s the bnito from the man in 
the old cla'-Milcation Granted, the\ \m 11 
pie id thit ve .arc .ill cruel, ^et the tame 
‘■n : li'inter does not lunu men, .and the 
spi rtsnnn % ho lets .a K ash of trrej hounds 
loose on a hire nould be hornhed at the 
fiioucht oj leitino them loose on a Jnnnnn 
ch'ld J'lic Jadv wlio pets Jicr cloak by 
jhs inp a 'able doe's not flay a nepro, nor 
df -s It c\cr occur to her dial licr veal 
cuilct nupht be improved on b) a slice of 
tender bab^ . 

Nov. there vTis a time vhen some trust 
could be placed in this distinction The 
Ko nan Catholic Church still maintains, 
V idi vh.it It must permit me to call a 
stupid obstinacy, and in spue of St 
Francis and St Anthony, tliat animals 
ln\c no souls and no rights, so that you 
cannot sin against an animal, or against 
God b> an) thing you may choose to do 
to an animal Resisting the temptation to 
enter on an argument as to wlieilicr you 
may not sin against your own soul if you 
arc unjust or cruel to tiie least of those 
v'bom St Francis called his little brotliers 
I have only to point out liere that nothing 
could be more despicably superstitious in 
the opinion of a vivisector than the notion 
that science recognizes any such step in 
evolution as the step from a pliysical or- 
ganism to an immortal soul That con- 
ceit has been taken out of all our men of 
science, and out of all our doctors, by die 
evolutionists, and when it is considered 


how completely obsessed biological sci- 
ence has become m our days, not by die 
full scope of evolution, but by diat par- 
ticular method of It which has neither 
sense nor purpose nor life nor anytJiing 
human, much less godlike, m it by the 
method that is, of so-called Natural Se- 
lection (meaning no selection at all, but 
mere dead accident and luck), die folly of 
trusting to viviscctors to hold die human 
animal any more sacred than die other 
animals becomes so clear that it would be 
waste of umc to insist furdier on it As a 
matter of fact the man wJio once concedes 
to the vivisector the nght to put a dog 
outside the lavs of honor and fellowship, 
concedes to him also the nght to put him- 
self outside them, for he is notJung to the 
vi\ iscctor but a more liighly developed, 
and consequently more interesting-to- 
expenment-on vertebrate than the dog 

VIVISECTING THE HUMAN SUBJECT 

I liavc in my iiand a pnnted and pub- 
lished account by a doctor of how he 
tested his remedy for pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, which was, to inject a powerful 
germicide directly into die arculation by 
stabbing a vein with a s)nr]nge He was 
one of diose doctors who are able to 
command public sympathy by saying, 
quite truly, diat when they discovered 
that die proposed treatment was danger- 
ous, they expenmented thenceforth on 
dicmseives In this case the doctor was 
devoted enough to carry his experiments 
to the point of runmng senous nsks, and 
actually making himself very uncomfort- 
able But he did not begin with himself. 
His first experiment was on two hospital 
pauents On receiving a message from 
the liospital to die effect that these two 
martyrs to therapeutic saence had all but 
expired in convulsions, he expenmented 
on a rabbit, which instantly dropped dead 
It was then, and not until then, that he 
began to expenment on himself, with the 
germiade modified in the direction mdi- 
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cared b} tile experiments made on tl:e tTv'o doctor of eminent position and biEb 
patients and tlie rabbit. As a good many _ character v.ho rail sacrince himself de- 
people countenance MMsecnon because otedlv to thecai.se of science bv comics 
the\ iear Jiat ii tiie experiments are not , iOruard to assure die public on his honor 
made on rabbits thev vsnil be made on , that all experiments on animals are com- 
tiiemieii es. it is n ortn noting that in dus i pletelv painless: although he must hno~ 
case, mhere both rabbits and men mere diat the \er^' experiments ~hich first pro- 
equalh a^nilable, die men, being oi > voked the anti-MMsecdon movement bv 
course enormously more instrucd^ e and ttieir atrocirv mere experiments to ascer- 
cosdng nodiing, mere experimented on ; tain the phvsiolcgical efiects of the sen- 
first. Once grant the etlucs of the \'iM- sadon or extreme pain (die much more 
secdonists and you not only sanction the interesdng pln’siolog^* of pleasure re- 
experiment on the human subiect. but mains uninvesdgared) and that all experi- 
make it the first dun* ot d.e ^imsector. It ments in mliich sensation is a factor are 


a gmnea pig may be sacrificed for the sake 
ot the \-ern- litde that can be learnt firom 
it, shall not a man be sacrificed for the 
sake Oi die great deal tliat can be learnt 
fi-om him? At ail events, he is sacrificed, 
as d'is r}-pical case shoms. I may add (pot 
that it touches die argument) diat the 
doctor, the padents. and the rabbit all 
sunered in ^‘ain, as iar as die houed-ror 
rescue of the race fi-om pulmonary con- 
sumpdon is concerned. 


UHX LIE IS 


A EmOPEAX POmER 


»om at 

t 


ver^* dme mhen the lec- 
rures cescnpmg these experiments mere 
being circulated in print and discussed 
easerlv bv the medical nrotession. tte 
customar}' denials that padents are exp eri- 
ruented on mere as loud, as incLgnant. as 
highminded as ever, in spite of the tem 
intelligent doctors mho point out rightly 
that all treatments are experiments on the 
padent. And this brings 'us to an ob vicus 
b*ut mostiv overlcoked meakness in the 


% olded bv Its suppression. Besides ^Tid- 
secdcn may be pamless in cases mhere 
the experiments are verv cruel. If a uersau 
scratches me mith a poisoned dagger so 
gently that I do not fee! the smamh. he 
has aclfieved a painless T.Ti-isecnon: but it 
I presently cLe in torment I am not Lkely 
to consider that his humanirv is amply 
^mcLcated bv his sentleness. A cobra's 
, bite hurts so httle that the creature Is 
' almost, lesallv sneaking, a vivisector mho 
I irnicts no parm By gi'^fing Hs -actinis 
. chlorcform hefore biting them he co*uId 
comnlv Tvith the lam completed. 

Here, then, is a prerto* ceadicck. Pubhc 
suoport of \i\isecdcn is founded ahnosr 
mhollv on me asrurances or ttie^fivisectors 
that great nubhc benents mav be exnecred 
fiom the oracdce. Xot for a moment do I 
susgesr that mch a defence mc-uld be vahd 
even it proved. But m_en tue mit 
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vuvusector s pennon: tuat is, ius inevit- 

to have Lis 


ab^ 


forfdtore of all dai 


mv>rd belie'oed. It is hardly to Pe > 
mat a man mno cces nor hesirare to -rr^ 
sect for the sake or science vdll uedtate to 
he about it artermarcs to orotecr it from 
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u 


e ci 


or n 
pression. 


ems me ignorant sentiment- 
laitv. 'When the nubLc con- 

. j. 


i3SlLV 

IS 


ISSS^fS 

alleging that in the ca'use or 

ull the customarv etuical ohi.gn- 

dons (miuch include me ohiigadon to te- 
^ ^ - * - 

anv reasouable nersen give to meir r^- 
mony? I mould tamer smem fiftv Les man 

in gcoc leLovnluo ana lO-u_lc lu i* ' — 
rormre me dog, I should cerraruy ro. 
h^ve ne rcce to rjm rounc: and ; 
snv person cars c-a ii' — — 


ms some 
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reply flatly tliat Iionorable men do not 
bcha\ c dishonorably even to dogs The 
murderer who, when asked by the chap- 
lain whether he had any other crimes 
to confess, replied indignantly, “What 
do you take me for^” reminds us very 
strongly of the viviscctors who arc so 
deeply hurt when their evidence is set 
aside ns worthless 

AN ARGUMENT WIIICII WOULD DEFEND 
Am' CRIME 

The Achilles heel of vivisection, how- 
ever, is not to be found in the pain it 
causes, but in the line of argument by 
vhich It IS justified. The medical code 
regarding it is simply criminal anarchism 
at Its \cry worst Indeed, no criminal has 
yet had the impudence to argue as every 
viviscctor argues No burglar contends 
that as It is admittedly important to have 
money to spend, and as the object of 
burglary is to provide die burglar with 
money to spend, and as m many instances 
it has achieved this object, therefore the 
burglar is a public benefactor and the I 
police arc ignorant scnumcntaiists No 
liighway robber has yet harrowed us with 
denunciations of the puling moralist who 
allows his child to suffer all the evils of 
poverty because certain faddists think it 
dishonest to garotte an alderman Thieves 
and assassins understand quite well diat 
there arc paths of acquisition, even of die 
best things, that are barred to all men of 
honor Again, has the silliest burglar ever 
pretended that to put a stop to burglary is 
to put a stop to industry^ All die vivisec- 
tions diat have been performed since the 
world began have produced nothing so 
important as the innocent and honorable 
discovery of radiography, and one of the 
reasons why radiography was not dis- 
covered sooner was that die men whose 
business it was to discover new clinical 
methods were coarsening and stupefying 
themselves with the sensual villainies and 
cutthroat’s casuistries of vivisection The 
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law of the conservation of energy holds 
good in physiology as m odier dungs 
every vivisector is a deserter from the 
army of honorable investigators But the 
vivisector does not see this He not only 
calls his mediods scientific he contends 
that dicrc are no odier scientific mediods 
When you express your natural loathing 
for his cruelty and your natural contempt 
for his stupidity, he imagines diat you 
are attacking science Yet he has no ink- 
ling of die mediod and temper of science 
The point at issue being plainly whedier 
he IS a rascal or not, he not only insists 
that the real point is whedier some hot- 
headed anti-vivisectionist is a liar (which 
he proves by ridiculously unscientific as- 
sumptions as to die degree of accuracy 
attainable m human statement), but never 
dreams of offenng any scientific evidence 
by his own mediods 
There are many padis to knowledge 
already discovered, and no enlightened 
man doubts that tliere are many more 
waiting to be discovered Indeed, all 
paths lead to knowledge, because even 
the vilest and stupidest acuon teaches us 
something about vileness and stupidity, 
and may accidentally teach us a good deal 
more for instance, a cutdiroat learns (and 
perhaps teaches) die anatomy of die caro- 
tid artery and jugular vein, and there can 
be no question diat the burmng of St Joan 
of Arc must have been a most instructive 
and interesting experiment to a good ob- 
server, and could have been made more 
so if It had been earned out by skilled 
physiologists under laboratory condi- 
tions The eardiquake m San Francisco 
proved invaluable as an expenment m die 
stability of giant steel bmldings, and die 
ramming of the Victoria by die Camper- 
down settled doubtful points of die great- 
est importance in naval warfare Accord- 
ing to vivisectionist logic our builders 
would be justified m producing aruficial 
earthquakes widi dynamite, and our ad- 
mirals in contriving catastrophes at naval 
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manceuvres, in order to follow up the line 
of research thus accidentally discovered. 

The truth is, if the accjuisition of know- 
ledge justifies every sort of conduct, it 
justifies any sort of conduct, from the 
illumination of Nero’s feasts by burmng 
human beings -ahve (another interesting 
experiment) to the simplest act of kind- 
ness And in the hght of that truth it is 
clear that the exemption of the pursmt of 
knowledge from the laws of honor is the 
most hideous conceivable enlargement of 
anarchy, worse, by far, than an exemp- 
tion of the pursmt of money or political 
power, since these can hardly be attained 
without some regard for at least the ap- 
pearances of human welfare, whereas a 
cimous devil might destroy the whole 
race m torment, acqumng knowledge all 
the time from his highly interesting” ex- 
periment. There is more danger in one 
respectable saentist countenanang such 
a monstrous claim than in fifty assassins 
or dynamitards The man who makes it 
IS ethically imbeale, and whoever im- 
agines that It IS a saentific claim has not 
the faintest conception of what science 
means The paths to knowledge are 
countless One of these paths is a path 
through darlmess, secrecy, and cruelty 
When a man deliberately turns from all 
other paths and goes down that one, it is 
saentific to infer that what attracts him 
is not knowledge, since there are other 
paths to that, but cruelty W^ith so strong 
and scientific a case against him, it is 
childish for him to stand on his honor and 
reputation and high character and the 
credit of a noble profession and so forth 
he must clear himself either by reason or 
by expenment, unless he boldly contends 
that evolution has retained a passion of 
cruelty in man just because it is indispens- 
able to tlie fulness of his knowledge 

THOU ART THE MAN 

I shall not be at all surpnsed if what I 
have VTitten above has induced m sym- 


pathetic readers a transport of virtuous 
indignation at the expense of the medical 
profession I shall not damp so creditable 
and salutary a sentiment, but I must point 
out that the guilt is shared by all of us 
It IS not in his capacity of healer and 
man of science that the doctor vivisects 
or defends vivisection, but in his en- 
tirely vulgar lay capacity. He is made of 
the same clay as the ignorant, shallow, 
credulous, hdf-miseducated, pecumanly 
anxious people who call him in when they 
have tried in vain every bottle and every 
pill the advertizing druggist can persuade 
them to buy The real remedy for vivi- 
section IS the remedy for all the mischief 
that the medical profession and all tlie 
other professions are doing* namely, more 
knowledge The juries which send thepoor 
Peculiars to pnson, and give vivisection- 
ists heavy damages against humane per- 
sons who accuse them of cruelty, the 
editors and councillors and student-led 
mobs who are staving to make Vivisec- 
tion one of the watchwords of our civil- 
ization, are not doctors, they are tlie 
Bntish public, all so afraid to die that they 
will chng frantically to any idol which 
promises to cure all their diseases, and 
crucify anyone who tells them that they 
must not only die when tlieir time comes, 
but die hke gentlemen In their paroxysms 
of cowardice and selfishness they force 
the doctors to humor their folly and 
ignorance How complete and incon- 
siderate their Ignorance is can only be 
reahzed by those who have some know- 
ledge of vital statistics, and of the illu- 
sions which beset Public Healtli legis- 
lation. 

WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS AND WILL 
NOT GET 

The demands of this poor public are 
not reasonable, but they are quite simple 
It dreads disease and desires to be pro- 
tected against it But it is poor and v^nts 
to be protected cheaply Scientific mcas- 
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ures are too bsrd to understand, too 
costly, too clearly tending towards a nse 
in the rates and more public interference 
with the msaiiitary, because icsufEciendy 
fciaricedj private house. What the public 
wants, therefore, is a cheap magic charm 
to present, and a cheap pdl or potion to 
cure all disease. If forces all such charms 
on the doctors 

THE VACCIKATION CHAZE 

Thus it v/as really the pubhc and not 
the medical profession that took up •vac- 
cination with irresistible faith, sweeping 
the invention out of Jenner’s hands and 
establishing it in a form v/hich he himself 
repudiated. Jenner was not a man of 
science, but he was not a fool; and when 
he found that people who had suffered 
from cov/poz either by contagion m the 
milking shed or by vaccmadon, v/ere not, 
as he had suppos^ immune from small- 
poz, he ascribed die cases of immunity 
which had formerly misled him to a 
disease of the horse, which, perhaps be- 
cause "we do not drink its milk and eat its 
fiesh, is kept at a greater distance m our 
imagination than our foster mother the 
cow. At all events, the pubhc, which had 
been boundlessly credulous about the 
cov^, would not have the horse on any 
terras; and to this day the law which pre- 
scribes Jennenan -vaccination is earned 
out with an anti-Jennenan inoculation 
because the pubhc -would have it so m 
spite of Jenner All the grossest hes and 
supersudons which have disgraced the 
vaccination craze were taught to the 
doctors by the pubhc. It was not the 
doctors who first began to declare that 
aU our old men remember the time when 
almost every free they saw m the street 
was horribly pitted "with smallpox, and 
that all this disfigurement has -vanished 
since the introduction of vaccination 
Jenner himself alluded to this imaginary 
phenomenon before the introduction of 
vacanation, and attributed it to the older 


practice of smallpox inoculation, by 
which Voltaire, Catherine E, and Lady 
Mary Wordey Montagu so confidently 
expected to see the disease made harm- 
less. It was not Jenner v/ho set people de- 
claring that smallpox, if not abohshed by 
vaccination, had at least been made much 
milder: on the contrary, he recorded a 
pre-vacanation epidemic in vdueb none 
of the persons attacked went to bed or 
considered themselves as seriously iIL 
Neither Jenner, nor any other doctor 
ever, as far as I know, inculcated the 
popular notion that ev'etybody got small- 
pox as a matter of course before vaccina- 
tion was invented. That doctors get m- 
fected -with these delusions, and are in 
their unprofessional capacity as members 
of the pubhc subject to them like other 
men, is true; but if we had to deade 
whether vacanation was first forced on the 
pubhc by the doctors or on the doctors 
by the pubhc, v/e should have to deade 
against the pubhc. 

STATISTICAL ILLUSIONS 

Pubhc Ignorance of the laws of evi- 
dence and of staustics can hardly be exag- 
gerated There may be a doctor here and 
diere who m dealing vnth the statistics of 
disease has taken at least the first step 
towards sarat^ by grasping the faa that 
as an attack of even the commonest 
disease is an exceptional event, apparently 
overwhelmingly statistical evidence in 
favor of any prophylactic can he produced 
by persuadiTig the public that ev erybody' 
caught the disease formerly Thus if a 
disease is one -which normally attacks 
fifteen per cent of the population, and if 
the effect of a prophylactic is actually to 
increase the proportion to twenty per 
cent, the publication of this figure of 
twenty per cent wsJl convrncc the public 
that the prophylactic has reduced die per- 
centage by eighty per cent instead of in- 
creasing It by fn e, because the public, left 
to Itself and to the old gentlemen who are 

1 2 
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always ready to remember, on every pos- 
sible subject, that dungs used to be much 
worse than they are now (such old gende- 
men greatly outnumber the laudatores 
tempons acti), will assume that the former 
percentage was about loo The vogue of 
the Pasteur treatment of hydrophobia, 
for instance, was due to the assumption 
by the pubhc that every person bitten by 
a rabid dog necessarily got hydrophobia 
I myself heard hydrophobia discussed 
m my youth by doctors in Dubhn before 
a Pasteur Institute existed, the subject 
having been brought forward there by 
the scepticism of an eminent surgeon as 
to whether hydrophobia is really a specific 
disease or only ordinary tetanus mduced 
_^(as tetanus was then supposed to be in- 
duced) by a lacerated wound There were 
no statistics available as to the proportion 
of dog bites that ended in hydrophobia, 
but nobody ever guessed that the cases 
could be more than two or three per cent 
of the bites. On me, therefore, the results 
pubhshed by the Pasteur Institute pro- 
duced no such effect as they did on the 
ordinary man who tlunks that the bite of 
a mad dog means certain hydrophobia 
It seemed to me that the proporuon of 
deaths among the cases treated at the 
Institute was rather higher, if anything, 
than might have been expected had there 
been no Institute in existence But to 
the pubhc every Pasteur patient who did 
not die was miraculously saved from an 
agomzmg death by the beneficent white 
magic of that most trusty of aU wizards, 
the man of science 

Even trained statisticians often fail to 
appreaate the extent to which statistics 
are vitiated by the unrecorded assump- 
tions of their interpreters Their attention 
IS too much occupied with the cruder 
tncks of tliose who make a corrupt use of 
statistics for advertizing purposes There 
IS, for example, tlie percentage dodge In 
some hamlet, barely large enough to have 
a name, tv'O people are attacked dunng a 


smallpox epidemic. One dies* the other 
recovers One has vacanation marks the 
other has none. Immediately the vaccin- 
ists or the anti-vaccimsts pubhsh the 
triumphant news that at such and such a 
place not a single vaccinated person died 
of smallpox whilst loo per cent of the un- 
vacanated penshed miserably, or, as the 
case may be, that loo per cent of the un- 
vacanated recovered whilst the vaccm- 
ated succumbed to the last man Or, to 
take another common instance, compari- 
sons which are really compansons be- 
tween two social classes with different 
standards of nutntion and education are 
palmed off as compansons between the 
results of a certain medical treatment and 
its neglect Thus it is easy to prove that 
the weanng of tail hats and the carrying 
of umbrellas enlarges the chest, prolongs 
hfe, and confers comparative immimity 
from disease, for the statistics shew that 
the classes which use these articles are 
bigger, healthier, and hve longer than the 
class which never dreams of possessing 
such things It does not take much per- 
spicacity to see tliat what really makes 
this difference is not the tall hat and the 
umbrella, but the wealth and nounsh- 
ment of which they are evidence, and that 
a gold watch or membership of a club in 
PaU Mall might be proved m the same 
way to have the like sovereign virtues 
A umversity degree, a daily bath, tlie 
owmng of thirty pairs of trousers, a 
knowledge of Wagner’s music, a pew in 
church, anything, in short, tliat implies 
more means and better nurture than the 
mass of laborers enjoy, can be statistically 
palmed off as a magic-spell confemng all 
sorts of pnvileges 

In tlie case of a prophylactic enforced 
by law, tins illusion is intensified grot- 
esquely, because only vagrants can evade 
It Now vagrants have little power of re- 
sisting any disease: tlieir death-rate and 
their case-mortality rate is alv'ays hi[?h 
relatively to that of respectable foil 
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Nodiingis easier, dierefore, dian to prove 
diat compliance with any public regula- 
tion produces die most gratifying results 
It vould be equally easy even if die 
regulation actually raised die death-rate, 
provided it did not raise it sufficiendy to 
make the average householder, who can- 
not c\^de regulations, die as early as die 
a\ erage vagrant who can 

Tim SURPRISES OF ATTENTION AND 
NEGLECT 

There is anodier statistical illusion 
which IS independent of class differences 
A common complaint of houseowners 
is diat die Public Healdi Audionaes 
frequently compel diem to instal costly 
sanitary appliances which are condemned 
a fcv. years later as dangerous to health, 
and forbidden under penalties Yet these 
discarded mistakes are always made in 
die first instance on the strength of a 
demonstration that their introduction has 
reduced the deadi-rate. The explanation 
is simple Suppose a law were made that 
every child in die nation should be com- 
pelled to dnnk a pint of brandy per 
mondi, but that the brandy must be ad- 
ministered only wlien the child was in 
good health, with its digestion and so 
forth working normally, and its teeth 
either naturally or artificially sound Prob- 
ably the result would be an immediate 
and starding reduction in child mortality, 
leadmg to further legislation increasing 
the quantity of brandy to a gallon Not 
until the brandy craze had been earned to 
a pomt at which the direct harm done by 
It would outweigh the incidental good, 
would an anti-brandy party be hstened 
to. That incidental good would be the 
substitution of attention to the general 
health of children for the neglect which 
IS now the rule so long as the child is 
not actually too sick to run about and 
play as usual Even if this attention 
were confined to the children’s teeth, 
there would be an improvement which 
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It would take a good deal of brandy to 
cancel 

This imaginary case explains the actual 
case of die samtary apphances which our 
local samtary authonties prescribe today 
and condemn tomorrow No samtary 
contnvance which the mind of even the 
very worst plumber can devize could be 
as disastrous as that total neglect for long 
penods wluch gets avenged by pestilences 
that sweep through whole continents, 
hke the black death and the cholera If it 
were proposed at this time of day to dis- 
charge all the sewage of London crude 
and untreated into the Thames, instead 
of carrying it, after elaborate treatment, 
far out into the North Sea, there would 
I be a shnekofhorror from all our experts 
Yet if Cromwell had done that instead 
of doing nothing, tliere would probably 
have been no Great Plague of London 
When the Local Health Authonty forces 
every householder to have his samtary 
arrangements thought about and attended 
to by somebody whose special business it 
IS to attend to such things, then it matters 
not how erroneous or even directly mis- 
chievous may be the specific measures 
taken the net result at first is sure to be 
an improvement Not imal attention has 
been effectually substituted for neglect 
as the general rule, wdl the statistics be- 
gin to shew the ments of the parflcular 
methods of attention adopted And as we 
are far from havmg amved at this stage, 
being as to health legislation only at the 
beginning of things, we have practically 
no evidence yet as to the value of 
methods Simple and obvious as this is, 
nobody seems as yet to discount the effect 
of substituting attention for neglect m 
drawing conclusions from health statis- 
tics Everything is put to the credit of the 
particular method employed, although it 
may quite possibly be raising the death- 
rate by five per thousand whilst the atten- 
tion ina dental to it is reducing the death- 
rate fifteen per thousand The net gam of 
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t the hot \^-ntcr\\ iihout die nuiminy, 
\vni inu lit line loiintl tlie cilcct c.\nctiv 
the n i.c ,incl lint nn hot drink ^\oufd 
in\c done ns well 

MOM'TiUKA 

Another ditiicultv about statistics is 
the tuh.iic-’l difiicult} of <.aIciilntion Be- 
fore \ou can even make a mistake m 
t'nv.ing sour conclusion from the corro- 
h’lons established In sour statistics sou 
mint a'-ccr.ain the correlations Vt'licn I 
turn os cr the p^ges orihoinctrika, a qunr- 
terh journal in which is recorded the 
s> or’ done, in the held oi biolofxtcul statis- 
tics bs Proftssor Karl Pearson and Ins 
co!l(.a”;ucs I am out of ms depth at the 
fi^t line, bccau'c mathematics are to me 
cnls a concept I nestr used a logarithm 
in ms life, .ind could not undertake to c\- 
ir>ci die square root of four w itliour mis- 
gisimr I am therefore unable to deny 
that the statistical ascertainment of the 
correlations between one thing and an- 
other must be 4a scr} complicated and 
difhcult teclinical business, not to be 
tael led successfully csccpt bj high mathe- 
maticians, and I cannot resist Professor 
Karl Pearson’s immense contempt for, 
and indignant sense of gras c social danger 
in, the unsl died guesses of die ordinary 
sociologist 

Now the man in the street knows 
nothing of Biomctnka all lie knows is 
that “you can pros c anything by figures,” 
tliough he forgets this the moment figures 
arc used to prose anydiing he w'ants to 
bches'c If he did take in Biomctnka he 
w'ould probably become abjectly credu- 
lous as to all the conclusions drawn in it 
from the correlations so learnedly worked 
out, though die mathemaucian whose 
correlations svould fill a Newton widi ad- 
miration, may, m collecting and accepting 
data and drawing conclusions from them, 
fall into quite crude errors by just such 
popular oversights as I have been de- 
scnbing 


2()9 

PATlCNT-AfADE THERAPEUTICS 

To all these blunders and ignorances 
doctors arc no less subject dian die rest of 
us TJicy arc not trained in die use of evi- 
dence, nor in biometrics, nor in the psy- 
chology of iuiman credulity, nor m die 
incidence of economic pressure. Furdier, 
they must believe, on die wliole, what 
ilieir patients believe, just as tliey must 
W'car the sort of hat dieir patients wear 
1 lie doctor may lay down the law des- 
potically enough to the patient at points 
W'hcre the patient’s mind is simply blankj 
but w hen die patient lias a prejudice die 
doctor must either keep it in countenance 
or lose Ins patient If people are persuaded 
dint night air is dangerous to health and 
that fresh air makes diem catch cold, it 
w'dl not be possible for a doctor to make 
Jus Imng in private practice if he pre- 
senbes ventilation We liave to go back 
no further than the days of The Pickwick 
Papers to find ourselves in a world where 
people slept in four-post beds with cur- 
tains draw n closely round to exclude as 
much air as possible Had Mr Pickwick’s 
doctor told iiim that he would be much 
healthier if he slept on a camp bed by an 
open window'’, Mr Pickw'ick would have 
regarded him as a crank and called in 
another doctor Had he gone on to forbid 
Mr Pickwick fo drink brandy and water 
wlicncver he felt chilly, and assured him 
that if he were deprived of meat or salt 
for a whole year, he would not only not 
die, but would be none tlie worse, Mr 
Pickwick would liave fled from his pre- 
sence as from tliat of a dangerous mad- 
man And in these matters the doctor 
cannot cheat his patient If he has no 
faith in drugs or vaccination, and the 
panent has, he can cheat him with colored 
water and pass his lancet through the 
flame of a spirit lamp before scratch- 
ing his arm But he cannot make him 
change his daily habits without know- 
ing it 
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THE EEFORZ^S ALSO C02LE FROM 
THE LAITY 

In the mam, then, the doctor learns 
that if he gets ahead of the superstitions of 
his patients he is a mined man; and the 
result is that he mstmctively tkkes care 
not to get ahead of them. That is why all 
the changes come Rom the laity. It was 
not until an agitation had Been conducted 
for many years hy laymen, including 
quacks and faddists of all kmds, that the 
puhhc was sufficiently impressed to make 
it possible for the doctors to open their 
mmds and their mouths on the subject of 
firesh air, cold water, temperance, and the 
rest of the new fashions in hygiene At 
present the tables have been turned on 
many old prejudices Plenty of our most 
popular elderly doctors beheve that cold 
tubs m the morning are unnatural, ex- 
hausting, and rheumatic; that firesh air is 
a fad, and that everybody is the better 
for a glass or two of port wme every day; 
but they no longer dare say as much until 
they know exactly where they are; for 
many very desirable patients in country 
houses have lately been persuaded that 
their first duty is to get up at six m the 
morning and begin the day by taking a 
walk barefoot through the dewy grass. 
He who shews the least scepnasm as to 
this practice is at once suspected of bemg 
“an old-fashioned doctor,” and dismissed 
to make room for a younger man 

In short, private medical practice is 
governed not by saence but by supply 
and demand; and however scientific a 
treatment may be, it cannot hold its 
place m the market i£ there is no demand 
for It; nor can the grossest quackery be 
kept off the market if there is a demand 
for it- 

FASHIONS AND EPIDEMICS 

A demand, however, can be inculcated 
This IS thoroughly understood by fashion- 
able tradesmen, who find no difficulty in 


persuadmg their customers to renew 
articles that are not worn out and to buy 
thmgs they do not v.'ant By making 
doctors tradesmen, we compel them to 
learn the tncks of trade; consequently we 
find that the fashions of the year include 
treatments, operations, and particular 
drugs, as well as hats, sleeves, ballads, 
and games Tonsils, vermiform append- 
ices, mmlas, even o\^es are sacrificed be- 
cause It is the ffishion to get them cut out, 
and because the operations are highly 
profitable The psychology of fashion be- 
' comes a pathoiog5q for the cases have 
every air of bemg genume* fashions, after 
all, are only induced epidemics, proving 
that epidemics can be induced by trades- 
men, and therefore by doctors. 

THE doctor’s virtues 

It wiU be admitted that this is a pretty 
bad state of thmgs And the melodr^aoc 
mstmct of the public, alv'ays demand- 
ing that every wrong shall have, not its 
remedy, but its \Tllam to be hissed, will 
blame, not its own apathy, superstition, 
and ignorance, but the depravity of the 
doctors Nothing could be more unj'ust 
or mischievous Doctors, if no better 
than other men, are certainly no wmrse I 
was reproached durmg the performances 
of The Doctor’s Dilemma at the Court 
Theatre in 1907 because I made the amst 
a rascal, the joumahst an dhterate in- 
capable, and all the doctors “angels ” But 
I did not go beyond the v^arrant of my 
own experience. It has been my luck to 
have doctors among my fhends for nearly 
forty years past (all perfectly aware of 
ray freedom from the usual credulity as 
to the miraculous powers and knowledge 
attributed to them); and though I know 
that there are medical blackguards as v ell 
as mihtary, legal, and clerical blackguards 
(one soon finds that out when one is 
privileged to hear doctors talking shop 
among themselves), the fact that I was no 
more at a loss forpnvate medical adMCC 
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and attendance when I had not a penny 
in my pocket than I was later on when I 
could afford fees on the highest scale, has 
made it impossible for me to share that 
hosahty to the doctor as a man which 
exists and is growmg as an inevitable 
result of the present condiaon of medical 
pracnce Not that the mterest m disease 
and aberraaons which turns some men 
and women to medicine and surgery is 
not someames aS morbid as the mterest 
m misery and vice which turns some 
others to philanthropy and “rescue work ” 
But the true doctor is inspired by a hatred 
of ill-health, and a divine impaaence of 
any waste of vital forces Unless a man is 
led to medicme or surgery through a very 
excepaonal techracal aputude, or because 
doctonng is a family tradiaon, or because 
he regards it unmteUigendy as a lucraave 
and gentlemanly profession, his moaves 
m choosmg the career of a healer are 
clearly generous However actual prac- 
ace may disillusion and corrupt him, 
his selecaon m the first instance is not a 
selecaon of a base character. 

THE doctor’s hardships 

A review of the counts in the indict- 
ment I have brought against pnvate 
medical pracace will shew that they anse 
out of the doctor’s posiaon as a compea- 
ave pnvate tradesman that is, out of his 
poverty and dependence And it should 
be borne m imnd that doctors are ex- 
pected to treat other people speaally well 
whilst themselves submitang to speaally 
inconsiderate treatment The butcher and 
baker are not expected to feed the hungry 
unless the himgry can pay, but a doctor 
who allows a fellow creature to suffer 
or pensh without aid is regarded as a 
monster Even if we must dismiss hos- 
pital service as really venal, the fact re- 
mains that most doctors do a good deal of 
gratuitous work in pnvate practice all 
through their careers And in his paid 
work the doctor is on a different footing 
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to the tradesman. Although the articles 
he sells, advice and treatment, are the 
same for all classes, his fees have to be 
graduated like the mcome tax. The suc- 
cessful fashionable doctor may weed his 
poorer patients out from time to time, 
and finally use the College of Physiaans 
to place It out of his own power to accept 
low fees, but the ordmary general prac- 
titioner never makes out his bills without 
considering the taxable capaaty of his 
panents. 

Then there is the disregard of his own 
health and comfort which results from 
the fact that he is, by the nature of his 
work, an emergency man We are polite 
and considerate to the doctor when there 
IS nothing the matter, and we meet him 
as a friend or entertam him as a guest; 
but when the baby is suffenng from 
croup, or its mother has a temperature of 
104°, or Its grandfather has broken his 
leg, nobody thinks of the doctor except 
as a healer and savior He may be hungry, 
weary, sleepy, run down by several suc- 
cessive mghts disturbed by that mstru- 
ment of torture, the raght bell, but who 
ever thinks of this m the face of sudden 
sickness or acadenfr We think no more 
of the condition of a doctor attending a 
case than of the condition of a ffreman at 
a fire In other occupations mght-work is 
speaally recognized and provided for 
The worker sleeps all day, has his break- 
fast m the evening, his lunch or dinner at 
midmght, his dinner or supper before 
going to bed m the morning, and he 
changes to day-work if he cannot stand 
mght-work But a doctor is expected to 
work day and mght In practices vhich 
consist largely of workmen’s clubs, and 
m which the patients are therefore taken 
on wholesale terms and very numerous, 
the unfortunate assistant, or the pnn- 
apal if he has no assistant, often does not 
undress, knowing that he vail be called 
up before he has snatched an hour’s 
sleep To the strain of such inliuman con- 
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ditions must be added the constant nsk 
of mfectiom One wonders why the im- 
patient doctors do not become savage 
and unmanageable, and the patient ones 
imbecile. Perhaps they do, to some ex- 
tent. And the pay is wretched, and so un- 
certain that refusal to attend without pay- 
ment in advance becomes often a neces- 
sary measure of self-defence, whilst the 
County Court has long ago put an end 
to the tradition that the doctor’s fee is 
an honorarium Even the most eminent 
physicians, as such biographies as those 
of Paget shew, are sometimes miserably, 
inhumanly poor until they are past their 
pnme. 

In short, the doctor needs our help for 
the moment much more than we often 
need his The ndicule of Moh^re, the death 
of a well-informed and clever writer like 
the late Harold Frederic in the hands of 
Chrisuan Scientists (a sort of sealing with 
his blood of the contemptuous disbelief 
m and dislike of doctors he had bitterly 
expressed m his books), the scathing and 
quite justifiable exposuie of medical prac- 
tice in the novel by Mr Maarten Maartens 
entitled The New Religion* all these 
trouble the doctor very httle, and are in 
any case well set off by the popularity of 
Sir Luke Fildes’ famous picture, and by 
the verdicts in which )unes from time to 
time express their conviction that the 
doctor can do no wrong The real woes 
of the doctor are the shabby coat, the 
wolf at the door, the tyranny of ignorant 
patients, the work-day of 24 hours, and 
the uselessness of honestly prescribing 
what most of the patients really need 
that IS, not medicine, but money. 

THE PUBLIC DOCTOR 

'\^niat then is to be done^ 

Fortunately we have not to begin ab- 
solutely from the beginning, we already 
have, m the Medical Officer of Health, a 
sort of doctor who is free from the worst 
hardsliips, and consequently from the 


worst vices, of tlie private practitioner 
His position depends, not on the number 
of people who are ill, and whom he can 
keep ill, but on the number of people who 
are well. He is judged, as all doctors 
and treatments should be judged, by the 
vital statistics of his district. When the 
death-rate goes up his credit goes down. 
AlS every increase m his salary depends 
on the issue of a pubhc debate as to 
the health of the constituency under his 
charge, he has every inducement to strive 
towards the ideal of a clean bill of health. 
He has a safe, digmfied, responsible, in- 
dependent position based wholly on the 
pubhc health, whereas the private prac- 
titioner has a precarious, sh^by-genteel, 
irresponsible, servile position, based 
wholly on the prevalence of illness. 

It is true, there are grave scandals in 
the pubhc medical service. The pubhc 
I doctor may be also a private practitioner 
eking out his earmngs by giving a httle 
time to pubhc work for a mean payment 
There are cases in which the position is 
one which no successful practitioner will 
accept, and where, therefore, mcapables 
or drunkards get automatically selected 
for the post, faute de mteux, but even in 
these cases the doctor is less disastrous in 
his public capacity than in his pnvate one 
besides, the conditions which produce 
these bad cases are doomed, as the evil 
is now recognized and understood. A 
popular but unstable remedy is to enable 
local authorities, when they are too small 
to require the undivided time of such 
men as the Medical Officers of our great 
mumcipahties, to combine for public 
health purposes so that each may share 
the services of a highly paid official of 
the best class; but tlie nght remedy is a 
larger area as the samtary unit. 

MEDICAL ORGANIZATION 
Another advantage of public medical 
work IS that it admits of organization, 
and consequently of die distribution of 
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the work m such a manner as to avoid 
-u-asting tlie time of highly qualified e\- 
pcrts on tnvial jobs The individualism 
of pnvaie practice leads to an appalling 
vaste of time on tnfies Men whose de\- 
teniy as operators or almost divinatory 
skill in diagnosis are constantly needed 
for difficult cases, are poulucing whit- 
lows, ^acanatmg, cliangmg ummport- 
ant dressings, prcscnbing ether drams for 
ladies witli timid leamngs towards dipso- 
mania, and generally wasung tlieir time 
in the pursuit of private fees In no otlier 
profession is the practitioner expected to 
do all tile work involved in it from tlie 
first day of his professional career to tlie 
last as tlie doctor is The judge passes 
sentence of dcatli, but he is not expected 
to hang die cnminal vndi his own hands, 
as he would be if the legal profession 
were as unorgamzed as die medical The 
bishop IS not expected to blow the organ 
or wasli die baby he baptizes The general 
IS not asked to plan a campaign or con- 
duct a batde at half-past twelve and to 
play die drum at half-past two Even if 
diey were, things would still not be as 
bad as in die medical profession, for in it 
not only is die first-class man set to do 
diird-class work, but, what is much more 
ternfying, the third-class man is expected 
to do first-class work Every general 
pracutioner is supposed to be capable of 
the wliole range of medical and surgical 
v/ork at a moment’s notice, and the 
country doctor, who has not a speaahst 
nor a crack consultant at the end of his 
telephone, often has to tackle without 
hesitation cases which no sane pracu- 
tioner in a town would take in hand with- 
out assistance No doubt this develops 
the resourcefulness of the country doctor, 
and makes him a more capable man than 
his suburban colleague, but it cannot de- 
velop the second-class man into a first- 
class one If the practice of law not only 
led to a judge having to hang, but the , 
hangman to judge, or if m the army | 


matters were so arranged that it would be 
possible for the drummer boy to be in 
command at Waterloo whilst the Duke 
of Wellington was playing the drum m 
Brussels, we should not be consoled by 
tlie reflection that our hangmen were 
tliereby made a httle more judiaal- 
mmded, and our drummers morj^xs.^- 
sponsible, tlian in foreign countries where 
the legal and-'i'mlitary professions recog- 
mzed tlie advantages of division of labor. 

Under such conditions no statistics as 
to tlie graduation of professional abihty 
among doctors are available Assuming 
that doctors are normal men and not 
magicians (and it is unfortunately very 
hard to persuade people to admit so much 
and thereby destroy the romance of doc- 
tonng) we may guess that the medical 
profession, hke the other professions, 
consists of a small percentage of highly 
gifted persons at one end, and a small per- 
centage of altogether disastrous duffers 
at the other Between these extremes 
comes the main body of doctors (also, 
of course, with a weak and a strong end) 
who can be trusted to work under regula- 
tions with more or less aid from above 
according to the gravity of the case Or, 
to put It in terms of the cases, there are 
cases that present no difficulties, and can 
be dealt with by a nurse or student at one 
end of the scale, and cases that require 
watching and handling by the very high- 
est existing skill at the other, whilst be- 
tween come the great mass of cases which 
need visits from the doctor of ordinary 
abihty and from the chiefs of the pro- 
fession in the proportion of, say, seven to 
none, seven to one, three to one, one to 
one, or, for a day or two, none to one 
Such a service is organized at present 
only in hospitals, though in large towns 
the practice of calhng in the consultant 
acts, to some extent, as a substitute for it 
But in the latter case it is quite unregu- 
ated except by professional etiquet, which, 
as we have seen, has for its object, not 
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the health of the patient or of the com- 
munity at large, hut the protection of the 
doctor’s livelihood and the concealment 
of his errors And as the consultant is an 
expensive luxury, he is a last resource 
rather than, as he should be, a matter of 
course in all cases where the general prac- 
titioner IS not equal to the occasion* a 
predicament m which a very capable man 
may find himself at any tune tl^ough the 
cropping up of a case of which he has had 
no clinical expenence 

THE SOCIAL SOLUTION OF THE 
JIEDrCAL PROBLEM 

The social solution of the medical 
problem, then, depends on that large, 
slowly advancmg, pettishly resisted in- 
tegration of soaety called generally 
Soaahsm. Until the medical profession 
becomes a body of men trained and paid 
by the country to keep the country m 
health it will remain what it is at present: 
a conspiracy to exploit popular credul- 
ity and human suffenng. Already our 
M.O H s (Medical Officers of Health) are 
in the new position: what is lacking is 
appreaation of the change, not only by 
the pubhc but by the pnvate doctors. F or, 
as we have seen, when one of the first- 
rate posts becomes vacant in one of the 
great aties, and all the leading M O H s 
compete for it, they must appeal to the 
good health of the cities of which they 
have been in charge, and not to the size 
of the incomes the local pnvate doctors 
are making out of the lU-health of tlieir 
patients If a competitor can prove that he 
has utterly mined every sort of medical 
pnvate practice in a large city except ob- 
stetnc practice and the surgery of aca- 
dents. Ins claims are irresistible, and this 
IS the ideal at winch ever}^ M O.H should 
aim But tlie profession at large should 
none the less welcome liim and set its 
house in order for tlie soaal change 
which will finall}'- be its own salvanon 
For the M.O.H. as we know him is only 


the begmnmg of that army of Public 
Hygiene which will presently take the 
place m general mterest and honor now 
occupied by our mditaiy and naval forces 
It IS silly ffiat an Englishman should he 
more afraid of a German soldier than of a 
British disease germ, and should clamor 
for more barracks m the same newspapers 
that protest against more school climcs, 
and cry out that if the State fights disease 
for us It makes us paupers, though they 
never say that if the State fights the Ger- 
mans for us It makes us covmds. For- 
tunately, wffien a habit of drought is silly 
It only needs steady treatment by ndicule 
from sensible and wntty'' people to be put 
out of countenance and pensh. Every 
year sees an mcrease m the number of 
persons employed m the Pubhc Health 
Service, who would formerly hav'^e been 
mere adv^enturers m the Pm^te Illness 
I Service To put it another way, a host of 
men and women who have now a strong 
incentive to be mischievous and even 
murderous rogues will hav^e a much 
stronger, because a much honester, m- 
centive to be not only good citizens but 
active benefactors to the commumty. 
And they will hav'^e no anxiety whatever 
about their mcoraes. 

THE FUTURE OF PRIVATE PRACTICE 

It must not be hastily concluded that 
this mvolves die extinction of the pnt'ate 
practitioner "VvTiat it will really mean for 
him is release from his present degrading 
and saentifically corrupting slavery to 
his patients As I have already shevm, the 
doctor who has to hve by pleasing Ins 
patients m competition vidi e\er}body 
wffio has walked die hospitals, scraped 
through die examinations, and bought a 
brass plate, soon finds himself prescribinC 
vmer to teetotallers and brandy or cham- 
pagne jelly to drunkards, beefsteaks and 
stout in one house, and “unc acid free 
vegetarian diet over the vny, shut vin- 
dov s, big fires, and hea\y overcoats to 
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old Colonels, and open air and as much 
nakedness as is companble itli decency 
to } oung faddists, nc\ er once daring to 
saj eitlier “I dont know,” or “I dont 
agree ” For the strengtli of tlie doctor’s, 
as of c\ cry other man’s position wlien tlie 
evolution of social organization at last 
reaches his profession, will be tliat he will 
alu a} s have open to him die alternative 
of public emplojTnent when die pnvate 
employer becomes too tyrannous And 
let no one suppose diat the words doctor 
and patient can disguise from the parties 
die fact that diey are employer and em- 
ployee No doubt doctors who are in 
great demand can be as high-handed and 
independent as employees are in all 
classes when a deardi in their labor mar- 
ket makes diem indispensable, but die 
a\erage doctor is not in diis position he 
IS struggling for life m an overcrowded 
profession, and knov^ well diat “a good 
bedside manner” will carry him to sol- 
\ ency dirough a morass of illness, whilst 
die least attempt at plain dealing with 
people who are eaung too much or 
dnnking too much, or firowsung too 
much (to go no further in the list of in- 
temperances that make up so much of 
family life) v/ould soon land him in the 
Bankruptcy Court 

Pnvate practice, thus protected, would 
Itself protect individuals, as far as such 
protection is possible, against the errors 
and supersbuons of State mediane, which 
are at worst no worse than the errors and 
supersunons of pnvate pracuce, being, 
indeed, aU denved from it Such mon- 
strosities as vaccination are, as we have 
seen, founded, not on science, but on 
half-crowns If the Vaccination Acts, in- 
stead of being wholly repealed as they 
ate already half repealed, were strength- 
"ened by compelling every parent to have 
his child vaccinated by a public officer 
■ whose salary was completely independ- 
ent of the number of vacanations per- 
formed by him, and for whom there was 


plenty of alternative pubhc health work 
waiting, vacanation would be dead m 
two years, as the vaccinator would not 
only not gam by it, but would lose credit 
tlirough tlie depressing effects on the 
vital staosucs of his distnct of the illness 
and deadis it causes, whilst it would take 
from him all the credit of that freedom 
from smallpox which is the result of good 
samtary administranon and vigilant pre- 
vention of infection Such absurd pamc 
scandals as that of the last London epi- 
demic, where a fee of half-a-crown per 
revacanation produced raids on houses 
dunng the absence of parents, and the 
forcible seizure and revacanation of 
children left to answer the door, can be 
prevented simply by abolishing the half- 
crown and all similar folbes, paymg, not 
for this or that ceremony of witchcraft, 
but for immumty from disease, and pay- 
ing, too, in a rational way The officer 
witli a fixed salary saves himself trouble 
by doing his business with the least pos- 
sible interference with the pnvate atizen 
The man paid by the job loses money 
by not forang his job on the pubhc as 
often as possible without reference to its 
results 

THE TECHNICAE PROBLEM 

As to any technical medical problem 
speaally involved, there is none If there 
were, I should not be competent to deal 
with It, as I am not a techmcal expert 
in mediane I deal with the subject as 
an economist, a pohtician, and a atizen 
exerasing my common sense Every- 
thmg that I have said apphes equally to 
all the medical techmques, and will hold 
good whether pubhc hygiene be based 
on the poetic fanaes of Chnstian Saence, 
the tribal superstitions of the druggist and 
the vivisector, or the best we can make of 
our real knowledge But I may remind 
those who confusedly imagine that the 
medical problem is also the saentffic 
problem, that all problems are finally 
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scientific problems The notion that thera- 
peutics or hygiene or surgery is any more 
or less scientific than ma^ng or cleamng 
boots IS entertained only by people to 
whom a man of science is still a magician 
who can cure diseases, transmute metals, 
and enable us to hve for ever. It may still 
be necessary for some time to come to 
practise on popular credulity, popular 
love and dread of the marvellous, and 
popular idolatry, to induce tlie poor to 
comply vath the samtary regulations they 
are too ignorant to understand. As I have 
elsewhere confessed, I have myself been 
responsible for ridiculous incantations 
wiA burmng sulphur, experimentally 
proved to be quite useless, because poor 
people are convinced, by tlie mysticd air 
of the burning and the hornble smell, 
that It exorcizes the demons of smallpox 
and scarlet fever and makes it safe for 
them to return to flieir houses. To assure 
them that the real secret is sunshine and 
soap IS only to convince tliem tliat you 
do not care whetlier tliey hve or die, and 
vush to save money at tlieir expense. So 
you perform die incantation,* and back 
they go to dieir houses, sausfied A re- 
ligious ceremony — a poeuc blessing of 
the direshold, for instance — would be 
much better, but unfortunately our re- 
ligion IS weak on die sanitar}’’ side. One 
of the V. orst misfortunes of Christendom 
was that reaction against the voluptuous 
bathing of the impcnal Romans winch 
made dirty habits a part of Christian 
picr\", and in some unlucky places (tlic 
Sanduich Islands, for example) made the 
introduction of Christianity also the in- 
troduction of disease, bccnu'^c the formu- 
htors of tlie superseded mine religion, 

Id c Mahomet, li id been enlightened 
tno’igh to introduce at; religious duiici ' 
sucli sanuarx measure a r.x abhuion and , 
tl e most careful and reverent treatment 
oft \!.p thing od b\ the human hod\, | 
ea to n i ! clippings and h nr^, and our ) 
:a’. 'cuan.'’tho 'glirk di'-crtdiied tins ' 


godly doctrine without suppljnng its 
place, wluch was prompdy taken by lazi- 
ness and neglect If the pnests of Ireland 
could only be persuaded to teach tlieir 
flocks that it is a deadly insult to tlie 
Blessed Virgin to place her image in a 
cottage tliat is not kept up to that liigh 
standard of Sunday cleanliness to which 
aU her worsluppers must heheve slie is 
accustomed, and to represent her as being 
especially particular about stables be- 
cause her son was born in one, tliey might 
do more m one year tlian all tlie Sanitary 
Inspectors m Ireland could do in tv. ent} , 
and tliey could hardly doubt diat Our 
Lady would be delighted. Perhaps tliey 
do nowadays, for Ireland is certainly a 
transfigured country since my youtli as 
far as clean faces and pinafores can trans- 
figure It In England, where so many of 
the mliabitants are too gross to believe in 
poetic faidis, too respectable to tolerate 
die notion diat the stable at Bethany 
a common peasant farmer’s stable instead 
of a first-rate racing one, and too savage 
to believe diat anydung can really ca'^t 
out die deval of disease unless it be some 
terrifying hoodoo of tortures and stinks, 
the hi O H will no doubt for a long time 
to come have to preach to fools .iccord- 
ing to tlicir folly. promiMng nnrachs, 
and threatening hideous personal con- 
sequences of neglect of by-law s and the 
like, therefore it v, ill be important t!i it 
every M O H shall have, with lus (f>r 
)icr) otlicr qualifications, a sen'^e o‘ 
liumor, lest he (or she) should come .d 
last to believe all the nonsense tint nui'i 
needs be tall eel But he mu a, in hi car”' 
CUV of an expert adv euKr die atithonti 
1 cep the cov cfruneni U-lII Ir.-' e'f' ![' 
sttiion. II It ih ui pe ram an so jop >' 
that the Chur^.h can 'a t no h'lhi ot ^ 
c'Cvpt bv mincli ^ hv. tmr.i ' 
miiNt fie d h( h!<'>rd of S, J I'm '■'.’I ' 
hquefv v h’ lii r tie l ri 'h f 
or n'U d <» trr ' ah id ir f ► * 
cluiitul Chri'tiii r.w ' o'- „ ti 
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tnc^ T ^ i4icr into tru<;tincj lum’^clf 
11 } n n oni vJitrc .i srji.illjjov patent Ins 
1 nn, i. . prt tc.ulinc; to txtirti/o the tii<;case 
\ u’l Ininum: '^niplu'r lUit v oe to the 
< luirJl If* m (!t\.<.i\inu the petsuM u also 
(Icctut- it<;elf, lor then the Church is 
In'-: and the pn'-int im> unless Jk. re\oIt 
nuuna it I'nlcss the Ciiurch -norhs the 
prtttnthcl intnclc pnnlnliv nrtatnst tlie 
ur-en, Mr! is contininlK urged In its dis- 
Id e ol the unpcnttirc to sirno to make 
tl'.c peasant susci-ptiblo to the true reasons 
tor hclnaint: vt!h the Ciuircli aull be- 
come an instniim-nt of his corniption and 
an ixpioittr ol his mnurance, and aati! 
fiml itsr,df hunched upon that perse'cutton 
fifsc.catific truth ol v lucii ail pnesihoods 
arc accu'ed — and none asith more justice 
than the scientific pncstliood 

And here nc come to the danger that 
tt -rides so man\ nfus the danger ol ha\- 
it.d a In gitnic nrthodo' v iniposcd on us 
But must face that m sucli croasded 
and po\cria ndden cn dilations as ours 
atu orthodow is better than laisscr-fairc 
If our population ever comes to consist 
c'clusneK of well-to-do, highl)'’ culti- 
vated, and lliorouqhly instructed free 
persons in a position to take care of them- 
rehes, no doubt tlicv will make short 
V ork of a good dc li of ofiicial regulation 
that 15 now' of life-and-dcath necessity to 
us, but under CMSung circumstances, I 
repeat, almost any sort of attention that 
democracy v ill stand is better than ne- 
glect Attention and activity lead to mis- 
tal.es as well as to successes, but a life 
spent in making mistakes is not only more 
honorable but more useful tlian a life 
spent doing notlimg The one lesson that 
comes out of all our theorizing and expen- 
menung is tliat there is only one really 
scientific progressive method, and tliat is 
the metliod of inal and error If you come 
to that, v/hat is laisser-faire but an ortlio- 
dojy^ the most tyrannous and disastrous 
of all the orthodoxies, since it forbids you 
even to learn 


THE LATEST THEORIES 

Medical theories arc so mucli a matter 
of fashion, and the most fertile of them 
arc modified so rapidly by medical prac- 
tice and biological research, winch are 
intcrnaitonal activities, tliat die play 
winch furnishes the pretext for tins pre- 
face IS already slightly outmoded, thougli 
I believe It may be taken as a faithful re- 
cord for the year (i^o6) m winch it was 
liegun. I must not expose any professional 
man to rum by connecting his name with 
the entire freedom of cnticism winch I, as 
a layman, enjoy, but it will be evident to 
all experts that my play could not have 
been written but for the work done by 
Sir Almroth Wright in the dieory and 
praciicc of securing immunization from 
bacterial diseases by the inoculation of 
“vaccines” made of dieir own bactena a 
practice incorrectly called vaccmedierapy 
(there IS notlnng vaccine about it) ap- 
parently because it is wdiat vaccination 
ought to bo and is not Until Sir Alm- 
rotli Wright, follownng up one of Metch- 
nikoff’s most suggestive biological ro- 
mances, discovered tliat the white cor- 
puscles or phagocytes which attack and 
devour disease germs for us do their work 
only when we butter die disease germs 
appctizingly for diem widi a natural 
sauce which Sir Almrodi named opsonin, 
and diat our production of diis condi- 
ment continually nses and falls rhythmic- 
ally from negligibility to die highest effi- 
ciency, nobody had been able even to 
conjecture why die vanous serums that 
were from time to time introduced as 
liaving effected marvellous cures, pre- 
sently made such direful havoc of some 
unfortunate patient diat they had to be 
dropped hastily The quantity of sturdy 
lying that was necessary to save the credit 
of inoculation m those days was prodigi- 
ous, and had it not been for the devotion 
shewn by the military authonties through- 
out Europe, who would order the entire 
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disappearance of some disease from their 
armies, and bring it about by the simple 
plan of changing the name under which 
the cases were reported, or for our own 
Metropohtan Asylums Board, which care- 
fully suppressed all the medical reports 
that revealed the sometimes qmte appal- 
hng effects of epidemics of revaccmation, 
there is no saying what popular reaction 
might not have taken place against the 
whole immunization movement m thera- 
peutics. 

The situation was saved when Sir Alm- 
roth Wnght pointed out that if you in- 
oculated a patient with pathogemc germs 
at a moment when his powers of cooking 
them for consumption by the phagocytes 
was receding to its lowest point, you 
would certainly make him a good deal 
worse and perhaps kill him, whereas if 
you made precisely the same inoculation 
when the cooking power was nsing to 
one of Its periodical climaxes, you would 
stimulate it to snll furdier exertions and 
produce just die opposite result And he 
invented a techmque for ascertaining in 
which phase die patient happened to be 
at any given moment. The dramatic pos- 
sibilities of this discovery and invenuon 
vnll be found in my play But it is one 
dung to invent a technique* it is quite 
anodier to persuade the medical profes- 
sion to acquire it Our general practi- 
tioners, I gather, simply declined to ac- 
quire It, being mostly unable to afford 
cither the acquisition or the practice of 
It vhen acquired Something simple, 
clicap, and ready at all times for all comers, 
IS, as I ha\e shevm, the onK thing that is 
economically posbible m general practice, j 
vlnte\er ma> be the case in Sir Aim- ‘ 
roth’s famous hborator} in St Mar\ ’s ‘ 


much too powerful, and that a compara- 
tively infimtesimal dose v ould not pre- 
apitate a negative phase of cooking acu- 
vity, and might induce a positive one 
And thus It happens that the refusal of 
our general practitioners to acquire the 
new techmque is no longer qmte so dan- 
gerous in practice as it vas when The 
Doctor’s Dilemma v^as wntten* nay, diat 
Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bomngton’s v'a} of 
admimstenng inoculations as if diey v ere 
spoonfuls of squills may sometimes v ork 
[ fairly well ForallthaglfindSirAlmrotli 
[ Wnght, on the 23rd May 1910, warning 
die Royal Soaety of Medicine diat “die 
chmcian has not yet been prevailed upon 
to reconsider his position,” which means 
that the general practitioner (“die doctor,” 
as he is called in our homes) is going on 
just as he did before, and could not afford 
to learn or practise a new technique e%en 
if he had ever heard of it To the patient 
who does not know about it he vill say 
nothing To the patient v ho docs, he v ill 
ndicule it, and disparage Sir Almrotii 
What else can he do, except confess his 
Ignorance and starv'c^ 

But now please observe how “tlie 
whirligig of time bnngs its renenges” 
This latest discovery of the rernedi d 
virtue of a very xcry tin) hair of the dog 
that bit you reminds us, not onb of 
Arndt’s law of protoplasmic reaction to 
sumuli, according to vbich v ca^ and 
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!nr rnbfi£!\ to clon\ that some 

r'l let m tlit ill(.g(.d manner It i\is 
id imph bccaticc doctors and npo- 
ibcui’-,.'- li\cd b} stllinc: bottles and 
b'Sis oi doctor’*; smil to be tikcn in 
'pn or tn pclkts is lirgc is peas 
and pcop’e vould not pi\ as nnicli for 
drops ind rJobnlcs no bigger tlian pins' 
1 c-'K Nov-^di\s ho\ c\cr, the more 
cnltna cd folk ire ixtimning to be so 
'' pic.o ’s ofdructs and the incorngibly 
■=’ 1 } -^'.ntniis people so profiiscK supplied 
’ nil pi. cm medicines (the medical ad\icc 
to tile tlicm Ixirji israppcd round the 
10 . tic .•’id tlirot n in for nothing) that 
bom^ops;))',, become n vin of rc- 
b ibi “It .nn" tliC tnde of prcicnption com- 
poindimr and is conscqucntle corning 
1 no proft'^ioml credit \t mIucIi point 
ti e il eop. ofopsrininsconicsscryoppor- 
tunoK to slnl e hinds v ith tt 

Add to the nc*’ K inumphint homco- 
padH*.t and the opsomst that other rc- 
Kiirl able innoMtor, the Sv,cdisli mas- 
seur, vho does not tlicon7c about }ou, 
but p'-obes ) ou all o\ cr v uli his poxv erful 
iliumo'" unitl lie finds out } our sore spots 
and rubs them av-ay, besides cheating 
sou into a little •v.holcsomc c\crcisc, and 
\ou hn\c ncnrl) evciy thing in medical 
pr'cticc todaj- that is not flat vitclicraft 
or pure commercial c' ploiintion of liuman 
crcdulii) and fear of death Add to tlicm 
a good deal of vegetarian and teetotal 
controeersy raging round a clamor for 
scientific caung and dnnl ing, and result- 
ing m little so far except calling diges- 
tion Metabolism and dividing the public 
betv cen the eminent doctor who tells us 
that we do not cat enough fish, and liis 
equally eminent colleague v/ho warns us 
tliat a fish diet must end in leprosy, and 
you have all tliat opposes with any sort 
of countenance the nsc of Chnstian Sa- 
encev'ith its cathedrals and congregations 
and zealots and miracles and cures all 
very silly, no doubt, but sane and sen- 
sible, poetic and liopeful, compared to the 
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pseudo science of the commercial general 
practitioner, xtlio foolislily clamors for 
the prosecution and even the execuuon of 
the Chnsttan Scientists wlicntlieir patients 
die, forgetting the long deathroll of his 
oun patients 

Bv the lime this preface is in print the 
kaleidoscope may have had anotlier shake, 
and opsonin may haxc gone the way of 
phlogiston at tlie liands of its own rest- 
less discoverer I will not say tliat Hahne- 
mann may have gone tlic way of Dia- 
foirus, for Diafoirus we have always with 
us But V e shall still pick up all our know- 
ledge in pursuit of some Will o’ die Wisp 
or other What is called saence has al- 
ways pursued die Elixir of Life and the 
Philosopher's Stone, and is just as busy 
after them today as ever it xvas m the days 
of Paracelsus We call them by difierent 
names Immunization or radiotherapy or 
wliat not; but die dreams which Jure us 
into die adventures from which we leam 
arc alv,nys at bottom the same Saence 
becomes dangerous only when it imagines 
that It lias reached its goal What is wrong 
•nith pnests and popes is that instead of 
being apostles and saints, they are nothing 
but cmpincs who say “I know” instead of 
“I am learning,” and pray for credulity 
and inertia as wise men pray for scepti- 
asm and activity Such dominations as 
die Inquismon and the Vaccination Acts 
are possible only in the famine years of 
the soul, when the great vital dogmas of 
honor, liberty, courage, the kinship of all 
life, faith that the unknown is greater than 
the known and is only the As Yet Un- 
known, and resolution to find a manly 
highway to it, have been forgotten in a 
paroxysm of littleness and terror in which 
nothing IS active except concupiscence 
and the fear of death, playing on which 
any trader can filch a fortune, any black- 
guard gratify his cruelty, and any tyrant 
make us his slaves 

Lest this should seem too rhetoncal a 
conclusion for our professional men of 
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science, who are mostly trained not to 
beheve anything unless it is worded in 
the jargon of those -s^niters who, because 
they never really understand what the}'- 
are trying to say, caimot find famihar 
Y/ords for it, and are therefore compelled 
to invent a new language of nonsense for 
every book they vrate, let me sum up 
my conclusions as dryly as is consistent 
tvith accurate thought and hve comple- 
tion. 

1. Nothmg is more dangerous than a 
poor doctor: not even a poor employer or 
a poor landlord 

2. Of all the anti-social vested inter- 
ests the worst is the vested interest m 
ill-health. 

3. Remember that an illness is a mis- 
demeanor; and treat die doctor as an ac- 
cessory unless he notifies every case to 
the Pubhc Health Authonty 

4. Treat every death as a possible and, i 
under our present system, a probable 1 
murder, by making it the subject of a 
reasonably conducted mquest; and exe- 
cute the doctor, if necessar}^, as a doctor, 
by striking him off the register. 

5. Make up your mind how many 
doctors the commumty needs to keep it 
well Do not register more or less than 
this number; and let registration con- 
stitute the doctor a avil servant with a 
dignified hvmg wage paid out of pubhc 
funds. 

6. Mimiapalize Harley Street. 

7. Treat the private operator exaedy as 
you would treat a private executioner. 

8 Treat persons v^ho profess to be 
able to cure disease as you treat fortune 
tellers 

9. Keep the pubhc carefully informed, 
by spead statistics and announcements 
of indi-vidual cases, of all illnesses of 
doctors or m their famihes. 

10. Make it compulsor}'- for a doctor 
using a brass plate to have msenbed on it, 
m addition to the letters indicating his 
qualifications, the words “Remember that 


I too am mortal ” 

II. In legislation and social organiza- 
tion, proceed on the prmaple that in- 
vahds, meamng persons v^ho cannot keep 
themselves ahve by then own acmaties, 
cannot, beyond reason, expect to be kept 
ahve by the acuvity of others There is a 
point at Y'^hich the most energetic pohee- 
man or doctor, v'hen called upon to deal 
vfith an apparendy drov'ned person, git es 
up artificial respiration, although it is 
never possible to declare vith certaint}', 
at any point short of decomposition, that 
another five minutes of the exercise would 
not effect resuscitation. The theot}’- that 
every mdividual ahve is of infinite -value 
is legislatively impracticable. No doubt 
the higher the hfe we secure to the in- 
dividual by -wise soaal organi2ation, the 
greater his value is to the communit}', 
and the more pains we shall fake to puU 
him through any temporal}^ danger or 
disablement. But the man who costs more 
than he is worth is doomed by sound 
hygiene as inexorably as by sound eco- 
nomics 

12 Do not try to hve for ever. You 
will not succeed. 

13 Use your health, even to thei'pomt 
of Y^eanng it out That is vbat it 4 s for 
Spend all you have before you die, and 
do not outhve yourself. 

14. Take the utmost care to get well 
bom and well brought up This means 
that your mother must have a good 
doctor. Be careful to go to a school where 
there is what they call a school clinic, 
where your nutrition and teeth and e} e- 
sight and other matters of importance to 
you YuU be attended to Be parucularh 
careful to have all this done at the expense 
of the nation, as odierwise it vill not be 
done at all, the chances bemg about forty 
to one against your being able to pay for 
It direcdy yomself, even if you knowh<^ 
to set about it. Otherwise you wiU be 
Y'hat most people are at present, an un- 
sound citizen of an unsound nation, vi 
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o.it c to be n-lnmccl or un- 

5ppj)\ t!)'nit jt 

ipi 1 

Po’^T'-'kipt 1050 Dunne: tlic \cnr 
t b'c)] line chp'Jctl since tlic foregoing 
pri-f^te pi.nn(.(l the need for bnng- 
in" the intdic tl profcs'-ion under rc- 
spn 1 ddt. nnd cir(.cM\c puldic control has 
btcoinc consnniK more prcs''ing ns die 
nuMnbb'tollMons between the march of 
df-co.tr m tlumncutic science and tlic 
n actionar' ob oU sconce ol the Gtncml 
Medical ('ouned haee become more fre- 
WK.it and ••cnsanonal \ later \olumcin 
tlic pr< int edition of my aeorls deals 
a ith till' dcaclopmcni 

PosTscTUPT 1953 ^1lc condition of the 
medical profesnon is nov so scandalous 
that unregistered practitioners obtain 
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higher fees and arc more popular with 
educated patients than registered ones I 
hn\e dealt aeaih this fully in my volume 
entitled Doctors’ Delusions, but I may 
mention here that my demand for lay 
representation on the General Medical 
Council at last moved the Government to 
impose one of their best men, Sir Edward 
Hilton Young, on iliat body But as it 
immediately imposed on him several other 
liolc-timc )obs, culminaung m die over- 
wlielnimg business of Slum Clearance, it 
aos evident that no senous importance 
vas attached to his appointment Until 
the General Medical Council is composed 
of liardu orbing representatives of die 
suffering public, with doctors who live 
by private practice rigidly excluded ex- 
cept as assessors, we sliall still be deci- 
mated by the vested interest of the pnvate 
side of die profession in disease 
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FOREWORD 

When I was a boy in my teens m Dub- 
Im I was asked by an acquaintance of 
mine who was clerk to a Crown Sohator, 
and had busmess m pnsons, whether I 
would like to go Arough Mountjoy 
Pnson, much as he might have asked me 
whether I would like to go through the 
Mmt, or the cellars at the docks. I ac- 
cepted the mvitation with my head full of 
dungeons and chams and straw pallets 
and stage gaolers: in short, of the last 
acts of II Trovatore and Gounod’s Faust, 
and of the Tower of London m Richard 
m I expected the warders to look hke 
murderers, and the murderers like heroes 
At least I suppose I did, because what 
struck me most was that the place was as J 
bright and clean as whitewash and scrub- 
bing and pohsh could make it, with all the 
warders looking thoroughly respectable, 
and all the pnsoners ruffianly and degen- 
erate, except one tall dehcate figure tramp- 
mg round in the exerase rmg, a Lifer by 
the color of his cap, who had chopped 
up his family with a hatchet, and been 
recommended to mercy on account of 
his youth I thought, and sull think, 
imprisonment for life a curious sort of 
mercy My mam impression of the others, 
and the one that has stuck longest and 
hardest, was that as it was evidently im- 
possible to reform such men, it was use- 
less to torture them, and dangerous to 
release them 

I have never been imprisoned myself, 
but in my first years as a pubhc speaker I 
had to volunteer for pnson martyrdom m 
two Free Speech conflicts with the pohce 
As my luck would have it, on the first oc- 
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casion the pohce capitulated on the eve of 
the day on w'hich I had undertaken to ad- 
dress a prohibited meetmg and refuse to 
pay a fine; and on the second a nval poh- 
tical organization put up a nval martyr, 
and, on a division, earned his election 
over my head, to my great rehef. These 
madents are not very impressive nov^, 
but the fact that my acquamtance with 
the subject of the foUowmg essay began 
with the sight of an actual pnson, and 
that twice afterguards I was for a week or 
so firmly convmced that I was about to 
spend at least a fortmght and possibly a 
month m the cells, gave me an interest in 
the subject less perfunctory than that of 
the ordmary citizen to whom pnson is 
only a reference m the police news, de- 
noting simply a place where dishonest 
and violent people are very properly 
locked up. 

This comfortable ignorance, by the 
way, IS quite commonly shared by judges 
A Lord Chief Justice of England, grieved 
at heanng from a lady of soaal import- 
ance that her son had been sent to pnson 
as a Consaentious Objector, told her 
that he hoped she would get to see him 
often, and keep up his spints with fre- 
quent letters, and send him in mce things 
to eat. He was amazed to leam from her 
that he might jUst as well have suggested 
a motor nde every afternoon and a visit 
to the opera m the evening. He had been 
sentenang people all through his judicial 
career to terms of impnsonment, some of 
them for hfe, v/ithout knowing that it 
meant anything more than being con- 
fined to the house and wearing a dress 
with broad arrows all over it. No doubt 
he thought, quite nghtly, that such con- 
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finement was bad enough for anybody, 
however wicked 

I had no such illusions about pnson life 
My political activities often brought me 
into contact with men of high character 
and ability who had been victims of 
modem forms of persecution under the 
very elastic headings of treason, sedition, 
obstruction, blasphemy, offences against 
press laws, and so fortli I knew that Karl 
Marx had declared that British pnsons 
were the cruellest in tlie world, and I 
thought It quite probable that he was 
right I knew Pnnee Peter Kropotkin, 
who, after personal experience of the 
most villainous convict prisons m Siberia 
and the best model pnson in France, said 
that they were both so bad that the differ- 
ence was not worth talbng about What 
with European “politicals” and amnes- 
tied Irish Fenians, those who, like myself, 
were in the way of meeting such people 
could hardly feel easy in their consciences 
about the established methods of handling 
criminals 

Also I was in occasional touch with 
certain efforts made by the now extinct 
Humanitanan League, and by a little 
Society called the Police and Public Vigil- 
ance Society, to call attention to the 
gnevances of pnsoners The League dealt 
with pumshments the Society, which was 
really an agitation conducted by one de- 
voted man with very slender means, the 
late James Timewell, tried to obtain re- 
dress for people who alleged that they 
had been ^e victims of petty frame-ups 
by the police But the witnesses on whose 
testimony these two bodies had to pro- 
ceed were mostly either helpless creatures 
who could not tell the truth or scoundrels 
who would not tell it The helpless crea- 
tures told you what they wanted to believe 
themselves the scoundrels told you what 
they wanted you to believe 

Anyone who has tned to find out what 
war is like from our demobilized soldiers 
will understand Their consciousness is 


limited and utterly uncntical, their mem- 
ory is inaccurate and confused, their 
judgment is perverted by personal dis- 
likes and vanities, and as to reflection, 
reason, self-criticism, and the rest of the 
intellectual counterchecks, they have no 
more of them than a mouse has of mathe- 
matics If this is the case with normal men 
like soldiers, even less is to be expected 
from subnormal men like cnminals 
Neither the Humanitanan League nor 
Mr Timewell could rouse general public 
compunction with such testimony, or 
attract special subscnptions enough to 
enable them to conduct a serious investi- 
gation And John Galsworthy had not 
then ansen to smite our consciences with 
such plays as The Silver Box and Justice 
This situation was changed by the agi- 
tation for Votes for Women and the sub- 
sequent war of 1914-18, both of which 
threw into pnson an unprecedented num- 
ber of educated, cntical, pubhc-spinted, 
conscientious men and women who 
under ordinary circumstances would have 
learnt no more about pnsons than larks 
learn about coal mines They came out 
of pnson unembittered by their personal 
suffenngs their gnevance was the public 
gnevance of the whole pnson system and 
Its intense irreligiousness In pnson they 
had been capable of observing cnucally 
what they saw, and out of pnson they 
were able to desenbe it The official white- 
wash of the Pnson Commissioners could 
not impose on them They and their 
fnends had money enough to take an 
office and engage a secretarial staff, be- 
sides supplying some voluntary educated 
labor They formed a committee with 
Lord Olivier as chairman, which investi- 
gated the condition of English pnsons 
and incidentally read some interesting re- 
ports of Amencan ones Eventually they 
issued their report as a volume entitled 
English Pnsons Today, edited by Stephen 
Hobhouse and Fenner Brockway, who 
had both been in pnson dunng the war. 
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I ^ivas a member of tliat committee: and 
the essay v-hich folIoT.-s -^-as ^i^Titten as a 
preface to the report. But I did not find it 
possible to keep a thorough siftmg of the 
subject -^thm the limits of the sixth com- 
mandment, on T-hich Hobhouse took 
an imcompromising stand. Fortunately 
my fidends Sidney and Beatrice YFebb 
v;-ere just then reinforcing the t^ork of 
the committee by issuing the tolume 
of their monumental histor}- of Enghsh 
Local Government vrhich deals vdth 
prisons. By transferring my preface to ' 
their book I vras able to secure the m- ^ 
tended publicity'' for it, and to please < 
ever\'body concerned, mx'self included. < 
I give this hlszor}' of the essay lest it | 
should be taken as a fanciful exercise bv a 
literars' man making up the subject out of 
his ovm head. I have not made a parade 
of facts and hsmres because mv business 
is to change the \indicd\e atdtude to- 
T.^ds criminals vhich has made the facts 
possible; but I knotr the facts better, ap- 
parently, than the Prison Commissioners, 
and rele^-ant figure quire as vrelL 

Hovrever. the matter did not stop vrith 
the issue of Mr and Mrs YFebb's Prisons 
Under Local Government. That vork, 
though read throughout the ci-salized 
TTorld hv serious students of political 
science, ha=; a specialized circulation. For- 
tunately, mv preface to it attracted the 
attention of the Department of Chnsdan j 
Soda! Ssmice of the National Coundi of , 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the > 
United States. That body put it into j 
general drculation in America. 

[It novT appears among my omn vrorks 
for the first time in the British Isles. 193 1-] 

G. B. S. 

Madeira, January 1925. 


] by its Uctims; for no single criminal can 
^ be as pov'erful for e^dl, or as unrestrained 
/ in its exerdse, as an organized nation, 
i Therefore, if anv person is addressing 
I himself to the perusal of this dreadnil 
' subject in the spirit of a philanthropist 
bent on reforming a necessarv and hens- 
I Scent pubhc insdtunon, I heg him to put 
’> it dovm and 2:0 about some other busi- 
[ ness It is just such reformers rrho have 
in the past made the n^ecu oppression, 

I corruption, and physical torture of the 
, old common gaol the pretext for trans- 
formmg it into that diaholical den of 
torment, mischief, and damnation, the 
modem model prison. 

I£ on the contrary, the reader comes 
as a repentant sinner, let him read on. 

THE OBSTACLE OF TIXDICTITEXESS 

The didiculty in dndmg repentant 
sinners rrhen this crime is in question has 
rvo roots. The first is that ve are all 
brought up to believe that me may indict 
mjtmes on anyone against vrhom ~e can 
make out a case of moral infenoriiy. TTe 
have this thrashed into us in our child- 
hood by the inniction on ourselves of 
such injuries by our parents and teachers, 
or indeed hv any elder vrho happens to be 
in charge of us. The second is that vre are 
all novT brought up to believe, not that 
the king can do no nrong, because kings 
have been unable to xeep up that pre- 
tence. hut that Scdety can do no vrong. 
Nov- cot onlv does Society commit mere 
fiightnil crimes than any individual. kicF 
or commoner: it l^ alfz es its crimes, zna 
iors.es ceruheates of righteousness rot 
them, besides tortunng anvmne mho dares 
expose their true character. A society h^s 
ours, mhich vrlL without remorse, ruin 2 
hov bodv and soul for life for tnmg *■*3 


THE SPIRIT EX WHICH TO READ THIS 
ESSAY 

Imprisonment as it exists today is a 
morse crime rban anv of those committed 


sell nemspapers m a radmay si^ncu u 
not likely to be very tender to 
mho venture to tell it that its lams 
shock the Prince of Darkness iiim=sh y 
he had not been taunht from his ecri-ei 
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childhood to respect as well as fear tliem. 

Consequently we have a desperately 
sophisticated public, as well as a quite 
frankly vindictive one Judges spend 
their lives consigning tlieir fellow-crea- 
ture? to pnson, and when some whisper 
reaches tliem tliat pnsons are hornbly 
cruel and destructive places, and that no 
creature fit to live should be sent there, 
tliey only remark calmly that pnsons are 
not meant to be comfortable, which is no 
doubt the consideration that reconciled 
Pontius Pilate to the practice of cruci- 
fixion 

THE OBSTACLE OE STUPIDITY 

Anotlier difficulty is tlie sort of stupid- 
ity that comes from lack of imagination 
WHien I tell people that I have seen with 
these e}^es a man (no less a man than 
Richard Wagner, by the way) who once 
met a crowd going to see a soldier broken 
on the wheel by the crueller of the two 
legalized methods of carrying out that 
hideous sentence, they shudder, and are 
amazed to hear that what they call medi- 
eval torture was used in avilized Europe 
so recently They forget that the punish- 
ment of half-hanging, unmenuonably 
mutilating, beheading, and quartenng, 
was on file British statute book within 
my ovm memory The same people wiU 
read of a burglar being sentenced to ten 
years’ penal servitude without turning a 
hair They are hke Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, 
who wras greatly reassured when he was 
told that the pains of heU are mental he 
thought they cannot be so very bad if 
there is no actual burning bnmstone 
When such people are terrified by an out- 
burst of robbery ■with -violence, or Sad- 
istically excited by reports of the White 
Slave traffic, they clamor to have sen- 
tences of two years’ hard labor supple- 
mented by a flogging, which is a joke 
by comparison They "WiU try to lynch 
a cnminal who illtreats a child in some 
sensationally cruel manner, but on the 


most tnfling provocation they will inflict 
on file child the pnson demorahzationand 
the prison stigma which condemn it for 
the rest of its hfe to crime as the only 
employment open to a pnson child The 
public conscience woiild be far more 
active if the pumshment of impnsonment 
were abolished, and we went back to the 
rack, the stake, the pillory, and the lash 
at the cart’s tail 

BLOOD SPORTS DISGUISED AS PUNISHMENT 
ARE LESS CRUEL THAN IMPRISONMENT 
BUT MORE DEMORALIZING TO THE 
PUBLIC 

The objection to retrogression is not 
that such punishments are more cruel 
than impnsonment They are less cruel, 
and far less permanently injunous The 
deasive objection to them is fiiat they are 
sports in disguise. The pleasure to the 
spectators, and not the pain to the cnm- 
inal, condemns them People will go to 
see Titus Oates flogged or Joan of Arc 
burnt with equal zest as an entertainment 
They will pay high pnees for a good 
view. They -vaU reluctantly admit that 
they must not torture one another as long 
as certain rules are observed, but they 
will hail a breach of the rules with delight 
as an excuse for a bout of cruelty Yet 
they can be shamed at last into recogniz- 
ing that such exhibitions are degrading 
and demoralizing, that the executioner is 
a wretch whose hand no decent person 
cares to take, and that the enjoyment of 
the spectators is fiendish We have then 
to find some form of torment which can 
give no sensual satisfaction to the tor- 
mentor, and which is hidden from public 
view That is how impnsonment, bemg 
just such a torment, became the normal 
penalty The fact that it may be worse for 
the cnminal is not taken into account 
The pubhc is seeking its own salvation, 
not that of the lawbreaker For him it 
would be far better to suffer in file public 
eye, for among the crowd of sightseers 
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there might be a Victor Hugo or a Dick- 
ens, able and willing to m^e tlie sight- 
seers tlunk of what they are doing and 
ashamed of it. The prisoner has no such 
chance. He envies the unfortunate animals 
m tlie Zoo, watched daily by thousands of 
disinterested observers who never try to 
convert a tiger into a Quaker by solitary 
confinement, and would set up a resound- 
ing agitation in the papers if even the 
most ferocious maneater were made to 
suffer what the most docile convict suffers 
Not only has the convict no such protec- 
tion: the secrecy of his prison makes it 
hard to convince the pubhc that he is 
suffering at aU. 

HOW WE ALL BECO^^E INURED TO 
IMPRISONAIENT 

There is another reason for this in- 
credulity. The vast majonty of our city 
populations are inured to impnsonment 
from their childhood. The school is a 
pnson. The office and tlie factory are 
prisons. The home is a pnson. To tlie 
young who have the misfortune to be 
what IS called well brought up it is some- 
times a pnson of inhuman seventy. The 
children of John Howard, as far as their 
liberty was concerned, v ere treated veiy' 
much as he insisted cnminals should be 
treated, with the result that his children 
were morally disabled, like cnminals This 
imprisonment in the home, the school, 
ilic office, and the factory is 1 cpt up by 
browbeating, scolding, bullying, punish- 
ing, disbelief of the prisoner’s statements 
and acceptance of tliosc of the official, 
essentially as m a cnnitnal pnson 1 he 
freedom ^civcn b\ the adult’s hrIu to , 
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must work if he is to keep his job nobod} 
expects lum to do his w^ork w ell, or cares 
twopence wdiether it is wtII done or not 
Under such circumstances it is very 
hard to convince the ordinary citizen that 
the cnminal is not better off tlian he de- 
serves to be, and indeed on the \crgc 
of being positively pampered Judges, 
magistrates, and Home Secretanes are so 
commonly under the same delusion diat 
people w''ho have ascertained die truth 
about prisons have been driven to declare 
that tlie most urgent necessity of the 
situation IS diat every judge, magistrate, 
and Home Secretary should serv'e a si\ 
months’ sentence incognito, so that when 
he is dealing out and enforcing sentences 
he should at least know wdiat he is doing. 

COMPETITION IN EVIL BETWEEN PRISON 
AND SLUM 

Tirn .1 .1 . ! 
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a chance of moral recovery, or, in incor- 
ngible cases, to avoid making bad worse, 
the offiaal descnptions of his lot become 
so rosy that a clamor arises against thieves 
and murderers being better off than 
honest and kindly men, for the official 
reports tell us only of the care that is 
taken of the pnsoner and the advantages 
he enjoys, or can earn by good conduct, 
never of his suffenngs, and the pubhc is 
not imaginative or thoughtful enough to 
supply the defiaency 

What sane man, I ask the clamorers, 
would accept an offer of free board, lodg- 
ing, clothing, waiters in attendance at 
a touch of the bell, medical treatment, 
spmtual advice, saentific ventilation and 
sanitation, technical instruction, hberal 
education, and the use of a carefully 
selected hbrary, with regular exerase 
daily and sacred music at frequent inter- 
vals, even at the very best of the Rjtz 
Hotels, if the conditions were that he 
should never leave the hotel, never speak, 
never sing, never laugh, never see a news- 
paper, and wnte only one sternly cen- 
sored letter and have one miserable inter- 
view at long intervals through the bars of 
a cage under the eye of a warder^ And 
when the pnson is not the Ritz Hotel, 
when the lodging, the food, the bed, are 
all dehberately made so uncomfortable as 
to be instruments of torture, when the 
clothes are rags promiscuously worn by 
all your fehow-pnsoners m turn with 
yourself, when the exerase is that of a 
turnspit, when the ventilation and samta- 
tion are noisome, when the instruction is 
a sham, the education a fraud, when the 
doctor IS a bully to whom your ailments 
are all raahngerings, and the chaplam a 
moral snob with no time for anything 
but the distnbution of unreadable books, 
when the waiters are bound by penalties 
not to speak to you except to give you an 
order or a rebuke, and then to address you 
as you would not dream of addressing 
your dog, when the manager holds over 


your head a continual threat of starvation 
and confinement in a pumshment cell (as 
if your own cell were not pumshment 
enough), then what man in his senses 
would voluntanly exchange even the 
most harassed freedom for such a hfe, 
much less wallow luxunously in it, as the 
Punch burglar always does on paper the 
moment anyone suggests the shghtest 
alleviation of the pams of impnsonment^ 

GIVING THEM HELL 

Yet people cannot be brought to see 
this They ask, first, what nght the con- 
vict has to complam when he has brought 
It on himself by his own misconduct, and 
second, what he has to complain of You 
reply that his grievances are silence, soh- 
tude, idleness, waste of time, and irre- 
sponsibihty The retort is, “Why call 
that torture, as if it were boihng oil or red 
hot irons or something hke ihat^ Why, 

I have taken a cottage in the country for 
the sake of silence and solitude, and I 
should be only too glad to get nd of my 
responsibilities and waste my time m idle- 
ness like a real gentleman A jolly sight 
too well off, the fellows are I should 
give them hell ” 

Thus impnsonment is at once the most 
cruel of pumshments and the one that 
those who inflict it without having ever 
expenenced it cannot believe to be cruel 
A country gentleman with a big hunting 
stable wiU indignantly discharge a groom 
and refuse him a reference for cruelly 
thrashing a horse But it never occurs to 
him that his stables are horse pnsons, and 
the stall a cell in which it is quite im- 
natural for the horse to be immured In 
my youth I saw the great Itahan actress 
Riston play Mary Stuart, and nothing in 
her performance remains more vividly 
with me than her representation of the 
rehef of Mary at findmg herself in the 
open air after months of impnsonment 
When I first saw a stud of hunters turned 
out to grass, they reminded me so strongly 
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of Riston that I at once understood that 
they had been pnsoners in their stables, 
a fact 'which, obvious as it 'was, I had 
not thought of before. And this sort of 
thoughtlessness, being continuous and 
unconsaous, inflicts more suffenng than 
all the mahce and passion in the world In 
prison you get one piled on the other: to 
the cruelty fliat is intended and contnved, 
that grudges you even the inevitable re- 
hef of sleep, and makes your nights miser- 
able by plank beds and the like, is added 
the worse cruelty that is not intended as 
cruelty, and, when its perpetrators can be 
made conscious of it at all, deludes them 
by a ghastly semblance of pampered in- 
dulgence. 

THE THREE OFFICIAL AIMS OF 
IMPRISONMENT 

And now comes a further comphcation 
When people are at last compelled to 
think about what they are doing to our 
unfortunate convicts, they think so un- 
successfully and confusedly that they 
only make matters worse. Take for ex- 
ample the official hst of the results aimed 
at by the Pnson Commissioners. First, 
imprisonment must be “retnbutory” (the 
word vindictive is not in offiaal use) 
Second, it must be deterrent. Third, it 
must be reformative 

THE RETRIBUTION MUDDLE 

Now, if you are to pumsh a man re- 
tnbutively, you must mjure him If you 
are to reform him, you must improve him 
And men are not improved by injunes 
To propose to pumsh and reform people 
by the same operation is exactly as if you 
were to take a man suffering from pneu- 
monia, and attempt to combine pumtive 
and curative treatment Arguing that a 
man with pneumonia is a danger to the 
community, and that he need not catch it 
if he takes proper care of his healdi, you 
resolve that he shall have a severe lesson, 
botli to punish lum for his negbgence and 


pulmonary weakness and to deter others 
from following his example You there- 
fore strip him naked, and m tliat condi- 
tion stand him all mght m the snow But 
as you admit the duty of restoring him to 
health if possible, and dischargmg him 
with sound lungs, you engage a doctor 
to superintend the pumshment and ad- 
minister cough lozenges, made as un- 
pleasant to the taste as possible so as not 
to pamper the culpnt A Board of Com- 
missioners ordering such treatment would 
prove thereby that either they were im- 
beciles or else they were hody in earnest 
about pumshmg the patient and not in 
the least m earnest about curing him 
When our Pnson Commissioners pre- 
tend to combine pumshment with moral 
reformation they are m the same dilemma 
We are told that the reformation of the 
cnminal is kept constandy m "view, yet 
die destruction of the pnsoner’s self- 
respect by systematic humihation is de- 
liberately ordered and practised, and we 
learn from a chaplain that he “does not 
think it is good to give opportunity for 
the exercise of Chnstian and social virtues 
one towards another” among pnsoners. 
The only consolation for such contradic- 
tions is dieir demonstration diat, as the 
tormentors mstinctively feel that they 
must be bars and hypocrites on die sub- 
ject, their consciences cannot be very easy 
about the torment But the contradictions 
are obvious here only because I put diem 
on the same page. The Pnson Commis- 
sioners keep them a few pages apart, and 
the average reader’s memory, it seems, is 
not long enough to span die gap when 
his personal interests are not at stake 

PLAUSIBILITY OF THE DETERBENCT 
DELUSION 

Deterrence, wlucli is the real object of 
the courts, has much more to he said mr 
it, because it IS neither simplyand dirccth^ 
■wicked like retribution, nor a false c^cii-c 
for W'lckedness like reformation h 
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unquestionable fact that, by making rules 
and forcing tliosc who break tliem to 
sufler so severely that others like tliem 
become afraid to break tliem, disciphne 
can be maintained to a certain extent 
among creatures without sense enough 
to understand its necessity, or, if tliey do 
understand it, without conscience enough 
to refrain from violaung it This is tlie 
crude basis of all our disciplines home 
disciphne, school disciphne, factory dis- 
cipline, army and navy discipline, as well 
as of prison discipline, and of die whole 
fabnc of cnminal law It is imposed not 
only by cruel rulers, but by unquestion- 
ably humane ones die only difference 
being diat die cruel rulers impose it widi 
alacrity and gloat over its execution, and 
die liumane rulers are driven to it re- 
luctantly by the failure of dieir appeals to 
die consciences of people who have no 
conscience Thus we find Mahomet, a j 
conspicuously humane and conscientious ; 
Arab, keeping his fierce staff m order, not 
by unusual punishments, but by threats 
of a hell after deadi which he invented for 
die purpose in revolting detail of a kind 
which suggests that Maliomet had per- 
haps too much of the woman and the 
artist in him to know what would frighten 
a Bedouin most Wellington, a general so 
humane that he sacnficed the exercise of a 
military genius of the first order to his 
moral horror of war and his freedom from 
Its illusions, nevertheless hanged and 
flogged his soldiers mercilessly because 
he had learnt from experience that, as he 
put It, nothing is worse than impunity 
All revolutions have been the work of 
men who, hke Robespierre, were senti- 
mental humanitanans and conscientious 
objectors to capital punishment and to 
the seventies of military and pnson dis- 
cipline, yet all the revolutions have after 
a very brief practical expenence been 
dnven to Terrorism (the proper name of 
Deterrence) as ruthless as the Counter- 
Revolutionary Terror of Sulla, a late 
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example being that of the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1917 Whedier it is Sulla, Robe- 
spierre, Trotsky, or the fighting mate of a 
sailing ship with a crew of loafers and 
wastrels, the result is the same there are 
people to be dealt with who will not obey 
the law unless they are afraid to disobey 
It, and whose disobedience would mean 
disaster. 

CRI^^E CANNOT BE KILLED BY KINDNESS 

It IS useless for humomtanans to shirkf' 
this hard fact, and proclaim their con- 
viction tliat all lawbreakers can be re- 
formed by kindness That may be true in 
many cases, provided you can find a very 
gifted practitioner to take the worst ones 
in hand, with unlimited time and means 
to treat tliem But if these conditions are 
not available, and a pohceman and an exe- 
cutioner who will disable the wrongdoer 
instantaneously are available, the pohce 
remedy is tlie only practicable one, even 
for rulers filled with the spint of the 
Sermon on the Mount The late G V 
Foote, President of the English National 
Secular Society, a strenuous humanitar- 
ian, once had to persuade a very intimate 
friend of his, a much smaller and weaker 
man, to allow himself to be taken to an 
asylum for lunatics It took four hours of 
humamtanan persuasion to get the patient 
from the first fioor of his house to the cab 
door Foote told me that he had not only 
recognized at once that no asylum attend- 
ant, with several patients to attend to, 
could possibly spend four hours m get- 
ting each of them downstairs, but found 
his temper so intolerably strained by the 
unnatural tax on his patience that if the 
breaking point had been reached, as it 
certainly would have been in the case of 
a warder or asylum attendant, he would 
have been far more violent, not to say 
savage, than if he had resorted to force 
at once, and finished the job in five 
minutes 

From resorting to this rational and 
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pracdcall}^ compulsory use of kindly 
physical coercion to making it so painful 
that the victim ttiU he afiraid to give any 
trouble next time is a prem* certain step. 
In prisons the trarders have to protect 
themselves against violence from prison- 
ers, of vhich there is a constant nsk and 
very veil founded dread, as there are al- 
vra^'s ungovemabh' savage cnmmals vho 
have httle more pover of reframmg from 
furious assaults than some anim^, in- 
cluding qmte carefully bred dogs and 
horses, have of refraimnsi from biuns: 
and savaging. The official punishment is 
flogging and putting m irons for months. 
But the immediate rescue of the assaulted 
vrarder has to be eflected bv the vhole 
body of varders vithin reach; and vho 


the tictim vholly out of account. It n- 
jures and degrades him; destroys the re- 
putation vithout vhidi he cannot get 
emplo}'ment: and vhen the punishmert 
IS imprisonment under our system atro- 
phies his p overs of fending for himstlt* 
m the vorld. Nov this vould not maren- 
ally hurt anyone but himseh* if. vhen 
he had been duly made an example of] e 

I vere killed like a tiMsected dos;. Bat he 

* w 

is not killed. He is. at the expiration c 
his sentence, flung out of the prison irto 
the streets to earn his h\mg m a later 
market vhere nobodv vili employ an ea- 
pnsoner, betraying himself at even* nrr 
bv his isnorance of the common revs c 
the months or x'ears he has passed vim- 
out nevspapers, lamed m speech, ara 


ever supposes that the prisoner suffers terrified at the unaccustomed task of pro- 


nothincr mor® 


tiands than the 
minimum of force necessar}* to restrain 
him knovs nothing of prison life and less 
of human nature. 

Anv cndcism of the deterrent theoiv 


xudingr food and lodsins for hr 
There is onlv one lucrative occupeuon 
a\'ailable for him: and diat is crime. He 
has no compunction as to Sorien • ” n” 
should he ha% e anv? Socierv iuiMng io: 


of our pnson system v'hich ignores the | its ovn selfish proiecuon done ns vorv. 
existence of un2;o'\ emable sa^■a2:es vnll 
be discredited by the citation of actual 
cases. I should he passed over as a senn- 
raentahst if I lost sight of them for a 
moment. On any other subject I could 

dispose of the matter hv reminding my , - , , 

cndcs that hard cases make bad lav. On i of recidv^sm slic. ui„v u occp^ <^1 ^ 

this subject I recognize that the hard cases | tlus rounne are so ic - wS m t - 

are of such a nature that provsion must J for tlie purpOiC;. ^ ‘ ^ 

cnmnal, far from being c 


to him. he has no feehng about it cxcop 
a desire to get a bit of lus ovn bac’n He 
seeks die only compare in v J 
welcome: die soae:\ o' enn^n: 
sooner or later, accoromg to Ivs Ii c- 
flnds himself in orison aga r Ti e : gi res 


ren i.e n 


1 » 
* - 


are ot sucli a nature mat pronsion 
be made for them Indeed hard cases may 
be said to be die v hole subject matter ol 
criminal lav ; for the normal human ^case 
IS not that of the cnmiral. but ot me 
lav-abidinef person on vhose collar the 
grip of die policerran nc* or closes Onb , 
It does not ioFov d'at the hard^gt 
should dictate the txcatnent o 
in c'y soft or cs. 


enrre. is lorccd into 't: a’’ d t ' 
1 horn h’S piin.^^’'^en: '> v' r* ..a 
tcct suffers trom i s cep-f-deno" 


■cd - 
e c vm 


du 


cases 
' re’-- 
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for jhotidi a nnn can cct himself liangcc 
f-T a muniLiuan' hp^o of sclf-controi 
imcLr mtolenbic pro\ocnion bj a nag- 
png 1 nrnan, or into prison for putting 
iJic prtct-pts of Ciinst nbo\c tJie orders of 
r Cojnpiteni Milinr) Auiliortty, iie can 
be a (jiiitc infernal scoundrel v about 
bre->^ mt: a:n penal laae. If a be inie, as a 
ccn-'uil\ i*-, that a ts conscience and not 
the fe-’r of punishment that males ci\il 
red hie pos'-ible, and that Dr Johnson’s 


IIo^T, 'imall of all that luiman licarts endure, 
ITr: pa i dm hus or lings can cause or 
curt ' 


IS as applicable to enme as to human ac- 
ttvas tn gtnerah a is none the less true 
tint commercial cnilization presents an 
appalling spectacle of pillage and parasa- 
U'm, of corruption in the press and in the 
pulpit, of Ijing adtcrtiscmcnts ttlitch 
nrlc people buj rank poisons in the 
belief dnt tlicv arc health restorers, of 
traps to catch tiic proeision made for the 
V idov, and the fatherless and divert it 
to the pod ets of company promoting 
rogues, of sillainous oppression of the 
poor and crucli} to the defenceless, and 
a IS arguable that most of this could, like 
burglary and forgery, be Icpt avahm 
bearable bounds if as perpetrators v.erc 
dealt wall as burglars and forgers are 
dealt wall today. It is, let us not forget, 
equally arguable that if w'c can afford to 
leave so much villainy unpunished we can 
afford to leave all villainy unpunished 
Unfortunately, v'e cannot afford if our 
toleration is threatening our civilizauon 
The prospenty that consists m the v/ickcd 
flourishing like a green bay tree, and die 
humble and contnte hearts being dior- 
ouglily despised, is a commercial delu- 
sion Facts must be looked m the face, 
rascals told what they are, and all men 
called on to jusafy their ways to God and 
Man up to the point at which the full dis- 
charge of their social duties leaves them 
free to exercise their individual fancies 


Restraint from cvil-domg is witbn the 
ngiits as w'cli as widiin the powers of 
organi7ed society over its members, and 
it cannot be denied diat the exercise of 
dicsc powers, as far as it could be made 
jncntaJ;Je, w ould incidentally deter from 
crime a certain number of people with 
only marginal consciences or none at all, 
and that an extension of die penal code 
would create fresh social conscience by 
enlarging die list of dungs which law- 
ahiding people make it a point of honor 
not to do, besides calling the attention of 
die community to grave matters m which 
dicy have hidicrto erred dirough thought- 
lessness 

DCTERRENCE A FUNCTION OF CER- 
I TAINTY, NOT OF SEVERITY 

But dicrc is all die difference in the 
W'orld bctw'cen deterrence as an incident 
of die operation of cnminal law, and 
deterrence as its sole object and justifica- 
tion In a purely deterrent system, for in- 
stance, It matters not a jot who is pun- 
ished provided somebody is punished 
and the public persuaded that he is guilty 
The effect of lianging or imprisoning the 
wrong man is as deterrent as hanging or 
imprisoning die right one This is the 
fundamental explanation of the extreme 
and apparendy fiendish reluctance of the 
Home Office to release a pnsoner when, 
as in the Beck case, the evidence on which 
he was convicted has become discredited 
to a point at which no jury would main- 
tain Its verdict of guilty The reluctance 
IS not to confess that an innocent man is 
being punished, but to proclaim that a 
guilty man has escaped For if escape is 
possible deterrence shrinks almost to no- 
diing There is no better established rule 
of cnmmology than that it is not the 
seventy of punishment that deters, but 
Its certainty And the flaw m the case of 
Terronsm is that it is impossible to ob- 
tain enough certainty to deter The police 
are compelled to confess every year, when 
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their statistics, that against | out of his employers’ cashj concealed the 
the Hsl of crimes reported to them they | defalcation Lyfelsif^mig his accounts and 
can set only a percentage of detections j \7ns detected before he could repar'Hs 
and comictions. And the list of reported | employers angrilv resented the haudj and 
crimes can form only a percentage, horr | had certainly no desire to spare htm. But 
large or small it is impossible to say, but | a public exposure of the afPir rrouldha^e 
probably small, of the crimes actually | involved shock to their chents’ sense of 
co mm itted; for it is the greatest mistake | secitnt}*. loss of time and consequenth* of 
to suppose that everyone vrho is robbed [ money, an end to all hope of his ever 
runs to the pohce; on the contrary, only | makmggood the loss, and the unpleasant- 
ness of attendance m court at the trial 
AJl this put anv recourse to the police out 
of ihe question; and my hiend obtained 
another post after a very brief interval 


foohsh and ignorant or verv angiv people 
do so vrithout veiy serious consideration 
and great reluctance. In most cases it 
costs nothing to let the thief off, and a 
good deal to prosecute him The burglar | during vhich he supported himself 
in Heartbreak House, vrbo makes bis Ii\'- j church organist. This, hv the nay, v 
ing By breaking into people’s houses, and 
then blackmailing them bv threatening to 
give himself up to the police and put them 
to the expense and discomfort of attend- 
ing bis trial and giving evidence after 




quite desirable conclusion, as he vras for 
all ordinary practical purposes a suff- 
cieatly honest man It vrould have bes 
pure mischief to make him a criininai, 
but that is not the present point. He 


enduring all the vrorrv'- of the pohce en- serves here as an illustration of the feet 


quiries, is not a joke; he is a comic drama- 
tization of a process that is going on 
every day. As to the black sheep of re- 
spectable famihes vrbo blackmail them by 
offering them the alternative of m akin g 
good their thefts and ffauds, even to the 
extent of honoring their forged cheques, 
or having the familv name disgraced, ask 
any experienced femily solicitor. 

Besides the chances of not being prose- 


that our criminal lav. far ffom inntmg 
prosecution, attaches serious losses snd 
inconveniences to in 

It mav he said that vrhatever the losses 
and inconvemences may he, it is a public 
dutv to prosecute. But is it? Is it not a 
Christian duty not to prosecute? A man 
stole ffom me hy a tncrt. He specu- 
lated m mv character vith suhden* and 
success: and vet he ran nsks of detection 


jDcijiaea tile cLumeea ui tiutuciii^ pxusc- > ~ - 

cuted, there are the chances of acquittal: £ which no qmte sensible man wo 
but I doubt whether they count for much \ ventured on It was assumed aiat v qu 


it is worth menaonmg that juries wiu , an^v ci v ci, t^tttv. ^ 

snatch at the fiimsiest pretexts for reusing ■ deter others ffom ^ar crimes 1 natm^ 

to send people who engage their s^vn- ally said, ha\e puni-^^^^ 

pathv to the gahows or^ m penal seni- people cruelly for more than a cen^ 

' even on evidence of murder or ‘ for this land of ffaud, and the resuk 


hide. 

theft which 
repulsive person, 


ouid make show, work of a I that lam robbed of Tyco Ewde.mly .^our 

deterrence does not deter. kat it cc-^ 
do 15 to torment the svindler for 
and then throw him back upon 


PtmsnvAV EXJ’EBIES'CES 



common 
of 

left him, lent himself the expected sum 


elaborate arrangements to deter zre Iro ^ 
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prosecuting are convinang and effective 
I could earn ;^5oo by useful work m the 
time It would take to prosecute this man 
vindictively and worse than uselessly. So 
I wish him )oy of his booty, and invite 
him to swindle me again if he can ” Now 
this v^s not senumentality I am not a 
bit fonder of being swindled than otlier 
people, and if society would treat swind- 
lers properly I should denounce tliem 
vntliout tlie slightest remorse, and not 
grudge a reasonable expenditure of time 
and energy in tlie business But to tlirow 
good money after bad m setting to work 
a wicked and mischievous routine of evil 
would be to stamp myself as a worse man 
than the smndler, who earned the money 
more energetically, and appropriated it 
no more unjustly, if less legally, than I 
earn and appropriate my dividends 

I must however warn our thieves that 
I can promise them no immunity from 
police pursuit if they rob me Some time 
after die operation just recorded, an un- 
invited guest came to a luncheon party 
in my house He (or slie) got away with 
an overcoat and a pocketful of my wife’s 
best table silver But instead of selecting 
my overcoat, he took the best overcoat, 
which was that of one of my guests My 
guest was insured against dieft, the in- 
surance company had to buy him a new 
overcoat, and the matter thus passed out 
of my hands into diose of die police But 
the result, as far as the thief was con- 
cerned, was the same He was not cap- 
tured, and he had the social satisfaction 
of providing employment for others in 
converong into a strongly fortified ob- 
stacle the flimsy gate through which he 
had effected an entrance, thereby giving 
my flat the appearance of a pnvate mad- 
house. 

On another occasion a drunken woman 
obtained admission by presenting an 
authentic letter from a soft-hearted mem- 
ber of the House of Lords I had no 
guests at the moment, and as she, too, 


wanted an overcoat, she took mine, and 
actually interviewed me with it most per- 
functonly concealed under her jacket 
When I called her attention to it she 
handed it back to me effusively, begged 
me to shake hands with her, and went her 
way 

Now these things occur by the dozen 
every day, in spite of the severity with 
which they are punished when the thief 
is dealt with by the pohee I daresay all 
my readers, if not too young to have 
completed a representative expenence, 
could add two or three similar stones. 
Wliat do they go to proved Just that 
detecdon is so uncertain that its conse- 
quences have no really effective deter- 
rence for die potential offender, whilst 
die unpleasant and expensive conse- 
quences of prosecudon, being absolutely 
certain, have a very strong deterrent effect 
indeed on the prosecutor In short, all the 
hideous cruelty practised by us for the 
sake of deterrence is wasted we are 
damning our souls at great expense and 
trouble for nothing 

JUDICIAL VENGEANCE AS AN ALTER- 
NATIVE TO LYNCH LAW 

Thus we see that of the three offiaal 
objects of our pnson system vengeance, 
deterrence, and reformadon of the crim- 
inal, only one is achieved, and that is the 
one which is nakedly abominable But 
there is a plea for it which must be taken 
into account, and which brings us to the 
root of the matter in our own characters 
It IS said, and it is in a certain degree true, 
that if the Government does not lawfully 
orgamze and regulate popular vengeance, 
the populace will nse up and execute this 
vengeance lawlessly for itself The stand- 
ard defence of the Inquisition is that with- 
out It no heretic’s life would have been 
safe In Texas today tlie people are not 
satisfied with the prospect of knowing 
that a murderer or ravisher will be elec- 
trocuted inside a gaol if a jury can resist 
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ttar of orgamzmg, regulafng, and execut- 

pour lamp od TeXm - aL tf u’ I"® *’’? vengeance of the mob tviU not 

ahve Now the bumml ^ ^ n P statement, much less thscus- 

r!;, °I. of human bemgs sion. It is only the retkutiye theory over 


pubTc ±hty:7?Xo f 
which a taste can be acquired much more 
easily and rapidly than a taste for cours- 
ing hares, just as a taste for dnnk can be 
acquired from brandy and cocktails more 
easily and rapidly than from beer 


or 


the hard cases that make 

BAD LAW 

Having now disposed of all the official 
theories as the trash they are, let us re- 
T ' r. i T I facts, and deal with the hard 

TeCTo Everyone who has any ex- 

prSinflv 0-0 o ^ tnurderers, but they tensive experience of domesticated ant- 

movided b^. K 0" Joiows that there 

man will K ^ ^ white are negatively bad specimens who have 

lanri amusing y as a black I no consciences, and positively bad ones 

anrlV^ ^ ^ ^ "^'ho are mcurably ferocious Tlie nega- 

tB r Gi^ng as n ngly as a negress, tive ones are often very agreeable and 
^e color line is effaced by what professes even charming compamons, but theybeg, 
o e a rising wave of virtuous mdigna- borrow, steal, defraud, and seduce almost 
tion, But IS in fact an epidemic of Sadism by reflex action they cannot resist tlie 
e e enders of our penal systems take most tnfling temptation. They are in- 
advantage of it to assure us that if they dulged and spared to the extreme hmit of 
aid not torm^t and rum a boy gmlty of endurance; but in the end they have to be 
s eeping m the open air, an indignant deprived of their liberty in some way 
public would rise and tear that boy hmb The positive ones enjoy no such toler- 
trom limb. | Unless they are physically re- 

Now the reply to such a plea, from the I stramed they break people’s bones, knock 
point of view of civilized law, cannot be I out their eyes, rupture their organs, or 
sweeping. The government which | kill them. 

Then there are the cruel people, not 
necessanly unable to control their tem- 
pers, nor fraudulent, nor in any other 
way disquahfied for ordinary social ac- 
tivity or liberty, possibly even widi con- 
spicuous virtues But, by a horrible in- 
volution, they lust after the spectacle of 
suffenng, mental and physical, as normal 
men lust after love. Torture is to them a 
pleasure except when it is inflicted on 
themselves In scores of ways, from the 
habitual utterance of wounding speeclies, 
and the contriving of sly injunes and 
humihations for winch they cannot be 
brought to book legally, to thrashing 
their vnves and children or, as bachelors, 
paying prostitutes of die hardier sort to 
submit to floggings, they seek die saus- 


too 

cannot restrain a mob from taking the 
law into Its own hands is no government 
at all. If Landru could go to the guillo- 
tine unmolested in France, and his Bntish 
prototype who drowned all his wives in 
their baths could be peaceably hanged in 
England, Texas can protect its cnminals 
by simply bringing its avihzation up to 
the French and Bntish level. But indeed 
the besetting sin of the mob is a morbid 
hero worship of great cnmmals rather 
than a feroaous abhorrence of them In 
any case nobody will have the effrontery 
to pretend that the number of cnminals 
who excite popular feeling enough to 
provoke lynclung is more dian a neg- 
hgible percentage of the whole The 
theory that the problem of cnme is only 
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faction of tlieir desire wherever and how- 
ever they can 

POSSIBILITIES OF THERAPEUTIC 
TREATMENT 

Now in the present state of our know- 
ledge It IS folly to talk of reforming these 
people By this I do not mean that even 
now they are all quite incurable The 
cases of no conscience are sometimes, hke 
Parsifal’s when he shot the swan, cases 
of unawakened consaence Violent and 
quarrelsome people are often only ener- 
getic people who are underworked I 
Iiave known a man cured of wife-beating 
by setting him to beat the drum in a 
village band, and the quarrels that make 
country hfe so very unarcadian are picked 
mostly because the quarrelers have not 
enough fnction in their hves to keep them 
goodhumored 

Psycho-analysis, too, which is not all 
quackery and pornography, might con- 
ceivably cure a case of Sadism as it might 
cure any of the phobias And psycho- 
analysis IS a mere fancy compared to the 
knowledge we now pretend to concern- 
ing the function of our glands and their 
effect on our character and conduct In 
the mneteenth century this knowledge 
was pursued barbarously by crude vivi- 
sectors whose notion of finding out what 
a gland was for was to cut it violendy out 
and see what would happen to the victim, 
meanwhile trying to bnbe the public to 
tolerate such horrors by promising to 
make old debauchees young again This 
was nghdy felt to be a villainous busi- 
ness, besides, who could suppose that the 
men who did these things would hesitate 
to lie about the results when there was 
plenty of money to be made by repre- 
senting them as cures for dreaded dis- 
eases^ But today we are not asked to infer 
that because something has happened to 
a violendy mutilated dog it must happen 
also to an unmutilated human being We 
can now make authentic pictures of in- 


I temal organs by means of rays to which 
I flesh IS transparent This m^es it pos- 
sible to take a cnminal and say authori- 
tatively that he is a case, not of original 
sin, but of an ineffiaent, or excessively 
' elfiaenf, thjo-oid gland, or pituitary gland, 
or adrenal gland, as the case may be This 
of course does not help the pohce m deal- 
ing with a criminal they must apprehend 
and bnng hun to tnal all the same But if 
the pnson doctor were able to say “Put 
some iodine in this man’s skilly, and his 
character will change,” then the notion 
of pumshmg instead of cunng him would 
become ndiculous Of course the matter 
IS not so simple as that, and all this 
endocnmsm, as it is called, may turn out 
to be only the latest addition to our al- 
ready very extensive collection of pseudo- 
saentific mares’ nests, still, we cannot 
Ignore the fact that a considerable case is 
being made out by eminent physiologists 
for at least a conjecture that many cases 
which are now mcurable may be disposed 
of in the not very remote future by in- 
duang the patient to produce more 
thyroxin or pitmtrin or adrenalin or what 
not, or even administering them to him 
as thyroxin is at present admmistered in 
cases of rayxoedema Yet the reports of 
the work of our pnson medical officers 
suggest that hardly any of them has 
ever heard of these discovenes, or regards 
a convict as anything more interesting 
saentifically than a mahngenng rascal 

THE INCORRIGIBLE VILLAINS 

It Will be seen that I am prepared to go 
to lengths which still seem fantastic as to 
the possibihty of changing a cnminal into 
an honest man And I have more faith 
than most pnson chaplains seem to have 
m the possibihoes of religious conversion. 
But I cannot add too emphatically that 
the people who imagine that all cnrainals 
can be reformed by setting chaplains to 
preach at them, by giving them pious 
books and tracts to read, by separating 
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them from their compamons m cnme and 
locking them up m sohtude to reflect on 
their sins and repent, are far worse 
enemies both to the cnminal and to 
Society than those who face the fact that 
these are merely additional cruelties which 
make their victims worse, or even than 
those who frankly use them as a means 
of “giving them hell.” But when this is 
recognized, and the bigoted reformers 
with their sermons, their tracts, their 
horrors of separation, silence, and soh- 
tude to avoid contamination, are bundled 
out of our prisons as nmsances, the prob- 
lem remains, how are you to deal with 
your incomgibles^ Here you have a man 
who supports himself by gaimng the con- 
fidence and affection of lonely women; 
seduangthem; spendmg all their money, 
and then burmng them in a stove or 
drowmng them in a bath He is qmte an 
attractive fellow, with a genmne taste for 
women and no taste at aU for murder, 
which IS only his way of getting nd of 
them when their money is spent and they 
are m the way of the next woman There 
is no more mahce or Sadism about the 
final operation than there is about teanng 
up a letter when it is done with, and throw- 
ing It mto the waste paper basket. You 
electrocute him or hang him or chop his 
head off But presendy you have to deal 
with a man who lives in exactly the same 
way, but has not executive force or 
courage enough to commit murder. He 
only abandons his victims and turns up 
in a fresh place with a fresh name He 
generally marries them, as it is easier to 
seduce them so. 

Alongside him you have a married 
couple umted by a passion for cruelty. 
They amuse themselves by tying their 
children to the bedstead; thraslung them 
with straps; and branding them vath red- 
hot pokers You also have to deal with a 
man who on the slightest imtation flmgs 
his wife imder a dray, or smashes a hghted 
kerosene lamp into her face He has been 


m prison again and agam for outbursts of 
this kind, and always, within a week of 
his release, or within a few hours of it, he 
has done it agam. 

Now you cannot get nd of these nui- 
sances and monsters by simply catalogu- 
ing them as subthyroidics and superad- 
renals or the hke. At present you torment 
them for a fixed period, at the end of 
which they are set free to resume their 
operations with a savage grudge agamst 
the commumty which has tormented 
them That IS stupid Nothmgis gained by 
pumshing people who cannot help them- 
selves, and on whom deterrence is throvm 
away Releasmg them is like releasmg the 
tigers from the Zoo to find their next 
meal m the nearest children’s playmg 
ground. 

THE LETHAL CHAAIBER 

The most obvious course is to kill 
them Some of the popular objections to 
this may be considered for a moment 
Death, it is said, is irrevocable, and after 
all, they may turn out to be innocent But 
really you cannot handle cnminals on the 
assumption that they may be innocent 
You are not supposed to handle them at 
all until you have convmced yourself by 
an elaborate tnal that they are gmlty. Be- 
sides, impnsonment is as irrevocable as 
hangmg Each is a method of takmg a 
cnmind’s hfe, and when he prefers hang- 
ing or smade to impnsonment for hfe, as 
he sometimes does, he says, in effect, that 
he had rather you took his life all at once, 
painlessly, than minute by minute in long- 
drawn-out torture You can give a pris- 
oner a pardon, but you cannot give him 
back a moment of liis impnsonment He 
may accept a repneve vnllingly m the 
hope of a pardon or an escape or a re- 
volution or an earthquake or what not, 
but as you do not mean lum to e\^de his 
sentence in any way whatever, it is not for 
you to take such clutchings at stravs into 
account 
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Another argument against tlie deatli 
penalty for an}thing short of murder is 
tile practical one of die policeman and the 
householder, uho plead that if you hang 
burglars diey r\all shoot to avoid capture 
on die ground diat diey may as well be 
hanged tor a sheep as for a lamb But this 
can be disposed of by poinung out, first, 
diat even under casting circumstances 
die burglar occasionally shoots, and, 
second, diat acquittals, recommendations 
to merc}% verdicts of manslaughter, suc- 
cessful pleas of insamty and so forth, al- 
ready make die deadi penalty so uncer- 
tain that even red-handed murderers 
shoot no oftener than burglars — ^less 
often, in fact. This uncertainty would be 
actually increased if the death sentence 
were, as it should be, made applicable to 
other cnminals dian those convicted of 
vilful murder, and no longer made com- 
pulsorj'' m any case 

THE SACREDNESS OF HUMAN LIFE 
FROM THE warder’s SIDE 

Then comes die plea for the sacred- 
ness of human hfe 'Tlie State should not 
set the example of killing, or of clubbing 
a noter with a policeman’s baton, or of 
dropping bombs on a sleeping aty, or of 
doing many things that States neverthe- 
less have to do But let us take the plea on 
Its own ground, which is, fundamentally, 
that life is the most precious of all things, 
and Its waste the worst of crimes We 
have already seen diat impnsonment does 
not spare the life of the criminal: it takes 
It and wastes it in the most cruel way. But 
there are others to be considered beside 
the cnrmnal and the citizens who fear 
him so much that they cannot sleep in 
peace unless he is locked up There are 
the people who have to lock him up, and 
fetch him his food, and watch him Why 
are their hves to be wasted^ Warders, and 
especially "wardresses, are almost as much 
tied to the prison by their occupation, and 
by their pensions, which they dare not 
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forfeit by seeking other employment, as 
die cnminals are If I had to choose be- 
tv'een a spell under preventive detention 
among hardened cnminals in Camp Hill 
and one as "warder in an ordinary pnson, 
I think I should vote for Camp Hill War- 
ders suffer in body and mind from their 
employment, and if it be true, as our ex- 
aminanon seems to prove, that they are 
doing no good to soaety, but very active 
harm, their hves are wasted more com- 
pletely than those of the cnminals, for 
most cnminals are discharged after a few 
weeks or months, but the "warder never 
escapes until he is superannuated, by 
which time he is an older gaolbird than 
any Lifer in the cells 

THE PRICE OF LIFE IN COMMUNITIES 

How then does the case stand "with 
your incurable pathological case of crime ^ 
If you treat the hfe of the cnminal as 
sacred, you find yourself not only takmg 
his hfe but sacnficing the hves of innocent 
men and women to keep him locked up 
There is no sort of sense or humamty m 
such a course. The moment we face it 
frankly we are dnven to the conclusion 
that the commuraty has a right to put a 
pnee on the nght to hve in it That pnee 
must be suffiaent self-control to hve 
"Without "wasting and destroying the hves 
of others, whether by direct attack hke a 
tiger, parasitic exploitation hke a leech, 
or having to be held in a leash "with an- 
other person at the end of it Persons 
lacking such self-control have been thrust 
out into the sage-brush to "wander there 
until they die of thirst, a cruel and 
co"wardly way of kilhng them The dread 
of clean and wilful kilhng often leads to 
e"vasions of the commandment “Thou 
shaft not kill” which are far more cruel 
than Its frank "violation It has never been 
possible to obey it unreservedly, either 
"With men or with ammals, and the at- 
tempts to keep the letter of it have led to 
burying vest^ virgins and nuns ahve, 

L 2 
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cnislung men to death in the press-yard, 
handing heretics over to the secular arm, 
and the hke, instead of kilhng them 
humanely and without any evasion of the 
heavy responsihihty involved. It was a 
hornhle tlung to hmid a vestal vugm into 
a wall with food and water enough for a 
day; but to build her into a prison for 
years as we do, with just enough loath- 
some food to prevent her from dying, is 
more than horrible* it is diabohcal If no 
better alternatives to death can be found 
than these, then who wiU not vote for 
deaths If people are fit to hve, let them 
hve under decent human conditions If 
they are not fit to hve, kill them in a 
decent human way. Is it any wonder that 
some of us are driven to prescribe the 
lethal chamber as the solution for the 
hard cases wluch are at present made the 
excuse for dragging all the other cases 
down to then level, and the only solution 
that will create a sense of full soaal re- 
sponsibihty m modem populations.^ 

THE SIXTH COMMAMDIvIENT 

The slaughtenng of incorrigibly dan- 
gerous persons, as distinguished from the 
pumtive execution of murderers who 
have violated the commandment not to 
kill, cannot be estabhshed summanly by 
these practical considerations. In spite of 
their cogency we have not only indi- 
viduals who are resolutely and uncom- 
promisingly opposed to slaying under 
any provocation whatever, we have 
nations who have abohshed the death 
penalty, and regard our grim retention of 
It as barbarous Wider than any nation 
we have the Roman Cathohc Church, 
winch insists hteraUy on absolute obedi- 
ence to the commandment, and con- 
demns as murder even the kilhng of an 
unborn child to save the mother’s hfe 
In practice this obhgation has been evaded 
so grossly — ^by the Inquisition, for ex- 
ample, which refused to slay the heretic, 
but handed him over to the secular arm 


with a formal recommendation to mercy, 
knowing that the secular arm would im- 
mediately bum him — that the case of the 
Church might be cited to illustrate the 
uselessness of barnng the death penalty. 
But It also illustrates the persistence and 
antiqmty of a point of conscience which 
still defies the argument from expediency. 
That point of conscience may be called a 
superstition because it is as old as the 
story of Cain and Abel, and because it is 
difficult to find any rational basis for it. 
But there is something to be said for it all 
the same. 

Kilhng is a dangerously cheap way out 
of a difficulty. “Stone dead hath no 
fellow” was a handy formula for Crom- 
well’s troops m deahng with the Irish; 
stdl, that precedent is not very reassuring 
All the soaal problems of all the countnes 
can be got nd of by extirpating the in- 
habitants, but to get nd of a problem is| 
not to solve it. Even perfecdy rational so-l 
j lutions of our problems must be humana 
as well if they are to be accepted by| 
good men* otherwise the logic of the in-l 
quisitor, the d}mamiter, and the vivisec-| 
tiomst would nile the world for ever as itf 
unfortunately does to far too great an 
extent aheady. It may also be argued that 
if soaety were to forgo its power of slay- 
ing, and also its practice of punishment, 

It would have a stronger mcentive to find 
out how to correct the apparently in- 
corngible Although whenever it has re- 
nounced Its power to slay sane cnminals 
It has substituted a horribly rigorous and 
indeed virmally lethal imprisonment, this 
does not apply to homiadal lunatics, the 
comparatively lement treatment of whom 
could obviously be extended to sane mur- 
derers The Oxford Dictionary oves 
several of its pages to a homiade who 
wms detained at Broadmoor (the Enghsii 
Asylum for Cnminal Lunatics) during die 
pleasure of the Crown As to the casea 
w hich, wdien not disposed of by tlie letha 
method, mvolve caging men as ugers are 
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caged, can they not be dealt with by the 
padded room^ Granted that it is ques- 
tionable whether the puhhc consaence 
which tolerates such caging is really more 
sensitive or thoughtful than that which 
demands the lethal solution, and that at 
the present time executions, and even 
floggings, do not harden the authonties 
and lower the standard of humamty all 
through our penal system as much as con- 
tinuing penalties do, yet the reluctance to 
kill persists The moment it is pointed 
out ^at if we kill incurable cnminals we 
may as well also kill incurable trouble- 
some invahds, people realize with a shock 
that the urge of horror, hatred, and venge- 
ance IS needed to nerve them — or un- 
nerve them — to slay When I force hu- 
mane people to face their pohucal powers 
of hfe and death apart from pumshment 
as I am doing now, I produce a temfied 
impression that I want to hang every- 
body, In vain I protest that I am dealing 
witli a very small class of human mon- 
sters, and that as far as crime is concerned 
our indiscnminate hanging of wilful mur- 
derers and traitors slays more in one year 
than dispassionate lethal treatment would 
be likely to slay in ten I am asked at once 
who is to be trusted with the appalhng 
responsibility of deading whetlier a man 
is to live or die, and what government 
could be trusted not to kill its enemies 
under die pretence diat they are enemies 
of soaety 

GO\'T:RmiENTS MUST PRESUME OR 
ABDICjVTE 

The reply is obvious Such responsi- 
biliocs must be taken, whedicr we are fit 
for diem or not, if a\nli7ed society is to 
be organized No unofHaal person denies 
diat they are abused the v hole effect of 
tins essay is to sliew that diey arc hombl} 
abused I can say for m\ ov n part as a 
veliemcnt cntic and opponent of all ilic 
governments of vhich I have Ind anv 
cxpenencc dial I am the last person to 


forget that governments use the criminal 
law to suppress and exterminate their 
opponents whenever die opposiuon be- 
comes really acute, and that die more 
virtuous the revoluuonist and the more 
VICIOUS the government, the more lilely 
It is to kill him, and to do so under pre- 
tence of his being one of the dangerous 
persons for whom the ledial treatment 
would be reserved It has been pointed 
out again and again that it is m the \ cry' 
nature of power to corrupt diose to whom 
It is entrusted, and diat to God alone be- 
longs the awful prerogauve of dismissing 
the soul from the body Tolstoy has ex- 
hausted the persuasions of litcraiy art in 
exhorting us that w'e resist not evil, and 
men have suffered abominable persecu- 
tions sooner than accept militarj' service 
with Its chief commandment. Thou shall 
kiU 

All this leaves die problem just where 
It w^as The irresponsible humanitanan 
atjzen may indulge his pity and svm- 
pathy to his heart’s content, Inowing 
diat whenev'er a cnminal passes to his 
doom there, but for the grace of God, 
goes he, but diose who have to go>crn 
find that they must cither abdicate, and 
diat promptly, or else tal c on thcmsclv c - 
as best they can many of the attnbuica of 
God Tliey must decide v hat is good and 
wdiat evil, diey must force men to do cc'- 
tain things and refrain from doing cernm 
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ence of government would throw these 
pages aside as those of an inexperienced 
sentimentahst or an Impossibilist An- 
archist. 

Nevertheless, certain lines have to be 
drawn hmiting the activities of govern- 
ments, and allowing the individual to be 
a law unto himself. For instance, we are 
obliged (if we are wise) to tolerate sedi- 
tion and blasphemy to a considerable 
extent because sediuon and blasphemy 
are nothing more than the advocacy of 
changes m the established forms of 
government, morals, and rehgion, and 
without such changes tliere can be no 
soaal evolution. But as governments are 
not always wise, it is difficult enough to 
secure this intellectual anarchy, or as we 
call It, freedom of speech and conscience; 
and anyone who proposed to extend it 
to such actions as are contemplated by 
the advocates of lethal treatment would 
be dismissed as insane No country at 
peace will tolerate murder, whether it is 
done on principle or in sin What is more, 
no country at war will tolerate a refusal 
to murder the enemy Thus, whether the 
powers of the country are being exer- 
ased for good or evil, they never remain 
in abeyance, and whoever proposes to 
set to those powers the hmit of an ab- 
solute obedience to the commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill,” must do so quite 
arbitrarily. He cannot give any reason 
that I can discover for saying that it is 
wickeder to break a man’s neck than to 
cage him for hfe. he can only say that his 
instinct places an overwhelming ban on 
the one and not on the other, and he must 
depend on the existence of a similar in- 
stinct m the commimity for his success in 
having legal slaying ruled out. 

THE RUTHLESSNESS OF THE PURE 
HEART 

In this he wiU have httle difficulty as 
long as the slaying is an act of revenge 
and expiation, as it is at present* that is 


why capital pumshment has been abol- 
ished in some countries, and why its 
abohtion is agitated for in the countnes 
which still practise it But if these sinful 
elements be discarded, and the slaymg is 
made a matter of pure expediency, the 
criminal being pitied as sincerely as a 
mad dog is pitied, the most ardent pre- 
sent advocate of die abohtion of capital 
pumshment may not only consent to the 
slaying as he does in the case of the mad 
dog, but even demand it to put an end to 
an unendurable danger and horror Mahce 
and fear are narrow things, and carry with 
them a thousand inhibitions and terrors 
and scruples. A heart and brain purified 
of them gam an enormous freedom, and 
this freedom is shewn not only m the 
many cmhzed activities that are tabooed 
in the savage tribe, but also in the ruth- 
lessness with which the avihzed man de- 
stroys things that the savage prays to and 
propitiates The attempt to reform an in- 
curably dangerous cnminal may come to 
be classed with the attempt to propitiate 
a sacred rattlesnake. The higher avihza- 
tion does not make still greater sacrifices 
to the snake it kills it. 

I am dnven to conclude, that though, 
if voluntary custodians can be found for 
dangerous mcorrigibles, as they doubt- 
less can by attaclung compensating ad- 
vantages to their employment, it is qmte 
possible to proceed with slaying ab- 
solutely barred, there is not enough like- 
lihood of this renunciation by the State 
of the powers of hfe and death to justify 
me in leaving lethal treatment out of the 
question. In any case it would be im- 
possible to obtain any clear thinking on 
the question unless its possibihties were 
frankly faced and to some extent ex- 
plored. I have faced them frankly and 
explored them as far as seems necessary; 
and at that I must leave it Nothing that 
I have to say about the other sorts of 
criminals will be in the least invahdated 1 
It should be deaded that kilhng is to be 
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ruled out I think it quite hkely that it 
may be ruled out on sentimental grounds 
By the time we have reached sohd ground 
the shock of reintroducing it (though this 
has been effected and even clamored for 
in some countnes) may be too great to be 
faced under normal conditions Also, as 
far as what we call cnme is concerned, 
the matter is not one of the first import- 
ance I should be surprised if, even in so 
large a population as ours, it would ever 
be thought necessary to extirpate one 
cnminal as utterly unmanageable every 
year, and this means, of course, that if we 
decide to cage such people, the cage need 
not be a very large one 

I am not myself writing as an advo- 
cate one way or the other I have to deal 
with European and Amencan civihzation, 
which, having no longer than a century 
ago executed people for offences now 
punished by a few months or even weeks 
of imprisonment, has advanced to a point 
at which less than half a dozen crimes are 
pumshable by death : murder, piracy, rape, 
arson, and (in Scotland) vitriol throwing 
The opponents of capital pumshment 
usually beheve, naturally enough, that 
the effect of abandomng the notion of 
pumshment altogether as sinful (which it 
is) will sweep away the scaffold from 
these cnmes dso, and thus make an end 
of the death penalty No doubt it will, 
but I foresee that it will reintroduce the 
idea of killing dangerous people simply 
because they are dangerous, witliout the 
least desire to purash them, and without 
speafic reference to the actions which 
have called attention to their dangerous- 
ness That extremity may be met with an 
absolute veto, or it may not I cannot fore- 
see which side I should take a wise man 
does not ford a stream till he gets to it 
But I am so sure tliat die situation mil 
anse, that I have to deal mth it here as 
impersonally as may be, mdiout com- 
mitting myself or anyone else one v'ay or 
die other 


THE SOFT CASES THAT WE TURN INTO 
HARD ONES 

Now let us look at the odier end of the 
scale, where the soft cases are Here we 
are confronted with the staggenng fact 
that many of our prisoners have not been 
convicted of any offence at all They are 
awaiting their tnal, and are too poor and 
fnendless to find bail, whilst others have 
been convicted of mere breaches of by- 
laws of which they were ignorant, and 
which they could not have guessed by 
their sense of nght and wrong, for many 
by-laws have no ethical character what- 
ever For example, a boy sells a news- 
paper on the premises of a railv'ay com- 
pany, and thereby mfnnges a by-law 
the object of which is to protect the com- 
meraal monopoly of the newsagents who 
have paid the company for the nght to 
have a bookstall on the platform The 
boy’s brother jostles a passenger who is 
burdened with hand luggage, and says 
“Carry your bag, sir^” These perfectly 
innocent lads are sent to pnson, though 
the warders diemselves admit diat a sen- 
tence of impnsonment is so ruinous to a 
boy’s morals that diey would radier see 
their own sons dead dian in pnson 

But let us take die guilty The great 
majonty of them have been conMcted of 
petty frauds compared to v Inch die com- 
mon practices of die commercial vorld 
are senous cnmes Herbert Spencer’s 
essays on die laxity of die morals of trade 
have called no trader successfulK to re- 
pentance It IS not too much to S3\ that 
any contractor m Europe or Amenca v ho 
does not secure business by tenders and 
estimates and specifications for vorl and 
matenals which he has not tlie ':im]I(.‘‘t 
intention of doing or putting in and « 1 o 
does not resort to bnber. lo h''\c t! c 
vork and matenals he actualK docb do 
and put in passed b\ an\bod\ v hcTdi t. 

It IS to check tliem. is an c' ct p.mn-*! nr’^ 
Tlie usage is so mucii a matte’- oi cour 
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and competition has made it so compul- 
sor}', that conscience is a-^-akened only 
when die fraud is canned to some unusual 
length I can remember tvt o cases wluch 
illustrate what I mean ver}’’ well A builder 
of lugh commercial standing contracted 
to put up a public building, ^\dlen die 
work began he found diat the clerk of die 
works, whose business it 'W’as to check 
the work on behalf of die purchaser, li\ ed 
opposite the building site. The contractor 
immediately protested that this was not 
part of the bargain, and that his estimate 
had been obtained on false pretences Tlie 
other is die case of die omnibus con- 
ductors of London when die alarum 
punch was im ented and introduced 
They immediately struck for higher 
wages, and got diem, frankly on the 
ground that die punch had cut off die 
percentage diey had been accustomed to 
add to their Tinges by peculation, and 
diat It should be made up to diem 
Both these cases prove diat dishonest}* 
docs not pay wlien it becomes general 

The contractor might just as veil esti- 
/• 1 1 1 11 1 . . 1 . 1 . - 


because business alvi^ys hnallv settles 
down to the facts, and is conducted m 
terms not ofdiepretence butof die realit} 

MOST PRISONERS NO WORSE TH \N 
OURSEU’ES 

' W^e may take it, dien, diat die rlucf 
who IS in pnson is not necessanly more 
dishonest dian his fellov;S at large, but 
mosdy only one vdio, through ignorance 
or stupidity, steals in a wa} diat i? not 
customar}’-. He snatches a loaf from the 
baker’s counter and is prompt!} run into 
gaol. Another man snatches bread from 
die tables of hundreds of vidovs and 
orphans and simple credulous souls v ho 
do not know die vrays of compan} pro- 
moters, and, as likely as not, he is ntn 
into Parliament. You may sa\ tint the 
remedy for diis is not to spare the Ie^scr 
offender but to punish die gremter, bu: 
diere you miss my present point, iJuch 
is, that as the great majonty of pnso.iers 
arc not a bit more didioncst mtumllv 
than diousands of people '^iio are not 
only at hbert), but highly pimpored. 
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of course a hundred years ago would now 
be imprisoned for neglecting tliem and 
keeping tliem away from school Tiie 
statute book is crammed witli offences 
unknown to our grandfatliers and unin- 
telligible to uneducated men; and die list 
needs startling extension; for, as Mr H 
G Wells has pointed out, its fundamental 
Items date from the Mosaic penod, '^hen 
modern Capitalism, which involves a new 
morality, was unknown. In more obvious 
matters we notice how die standard of 
dress, manners, and lodging which quali- 
fies a man socially for employment as a 
factoiy hand or mechanic has nsen since 
the days vhen no person of any refine- 
ment could travel, as everybody now 
travels, diird-class 

nE^^;DIES in the rough 

We may now begin to arrange our 
problem comprehensively. The people 
who ha\c to be dealt vath specially by 
the Go\crnment because for one reason 
or another they cannot deal satisfactorily 
V ith themselves may be roughly divided 

• /'in/'# I r TTirrf mim- 


police m consequence. These last shoukl 
nc\ er be impnsoned The} should be re- 
quired to compensate die State for tlic 
injury^ done to die body politic b} tlicir 
misdeeds, and, vhen possible, to com- 
pensate die victims, as well as pa} the 
costs of bringing them to justice. Unt.l 
diey have done this they cannot com- 
plain if diey find dicmsches distrained 
upon, harassed by frequent compuKo". 
appearances in court to excuse thcrnscK C" 
and threatened vith consignment to tfe 
second class as defccti\cs. It is quite cay 
I to make carelessness and sclfishnC'S or 
petty violence and dishonesty unrcnuin- 
crative and disagreeable, without resort- 
ing to imprisonment. In die cases \.luro 
the offender has fallen into bad habits and 
bad company, the stupidest course to 
take IS to force him into the vorst all 
habits and the worst of all compnn} ilrt 
is, prison habits and prison comp inv 1 h. 
proper remedies are good habit-> uulgo'' I 
company If thc^e arc not avail ibk, if' ‘ 
the offender must be put into die ’veo id 
class, and Icpt straudit under tun h' e 

nnul tin 1.. tit Inr In'i'cliirn 
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vexed quesaon of what is called “the in- 
determinate sentence ” The Bnash parlia- 
ment has never been prevailed on to 
create a possibihty of a criminal being 
“detained prevenavely” for hfe it has 
set a limit of ten years to that condiaon 
This is inevitable as long as the tutelage 
IS pnmanly not a tutelage but a punish- 
ment In England there is a law under 
v/hich a drunliard, politely called an m- 
cbnate, can voluntanly sentence himself 
to a term of detention for the sake of 
being restrained from yielding to a temp- 
tation which he is unable to resist when left 
to himself Under existing arcumstances 
nobody is likely to do that twice, or even 
once if he has any knowledge of how the 
unfortunate inebnates are treated The 
only system of detenuon available is the 
pnson system; and the only sort of 
prisoner the offiaals have any practice in 
dealing with is the cnminal Every de- 
tained person is therefore put through 
the dismal routine of pumshment in Ae 
first place, deterrence m the second place, 
and reform in the very remote third 
place The inebriate volunteer pnsoner 
very soon finds that he is being treated as 
a cnminal, and tnes in vain to revoke his 
rcnunaation of his liberty 

Otherwise, say the authonnes very 
truly, they would be overwhelmed with 
volunteers This reminds us of the 
Westminster Abbey verger who charged 
a French gentleman with brawlmg m 
church The magistrate, inquinng what, 
exactly, the foreigner had done, was told 
that he had knelt m prayer “But,” said 
the magistrate, “is not that what a church 
IS for^” The verger was scandalized “If 
we allowed that,” he said, “we should 
have people praying all over the place ” 
The Pnson Commissioners know that if 
pnsons were made reasonably happy 
places, and thrown open to volunteers 
like the army, they might speedily be 
overcrowded And this, with its implied 
threat of an enormous increase of taxa- 


tion, seems a conclusive objection. 

THE ECONOMY ASPECT 

But if Its effect would be to convert 
a large mass of more or less dishonest, 
unproducuve or half producflve, un- 
sausfactory, feckless, nervous, anxious, 
wretched people into good citizens, it is 
absurd to object to it as costly It would 
be unbearably costly, of course, if the 
hfe and labor of its subjects were as 
stupidly wasted as they are in our pnsons; 
but any scheme into which the conditions 
of our present system are read will stand 
condemned at once Whether the labor of 
the subject be organized by the State, as 
in Government dockyards, post offices, 
municipal industnes and services and so 
forth, or by pnvate employers obtaimng 
labor service from the authonties, organ- 
ized and used productively it must be, 
and anyone who maintains that such 
orgamzation and production costs the 
nation more than wasting the labor power 
of able-bodied men and women either by 
imprisonment or by throwing criminals 
on the streets to prey on soaety and on 
themselves, is maintaining a monstrous 
capitalistic paradox Obviously it will not 
cost the nation anything at all it will en- 
rich It and protect it The real commeraal 
objection to it is that it would reduce the 
supply of sweatable labor available for 
unscrupulous pnvate employers But so 
much the better if it does Sweating may 
make profits for pnvate persons here and 
there, but their neighbors have to pay 
through the nose for these profits m poor 
rates, police rates, public health rates 
(mostly disease rates), and all the rest of 
the gigantic expenditure, all pure waste 
and mischief, which fells on the rate- 
payer and taxpayer in his constant 
struggle with the fruits of the poverty 
which he is nevertheless invited to main- 
tain for the sake of making two or three 
of his neighbors unwholesomely and un- 
justly nch 
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It is not altogether desirable that State 
tutelage should be available v.ithout limit 
for all T7ho may v^olunteer for it We can 
imagine a magistrate’s court as a place 
in which men clamoring to be literally 
“taken in charge” are opposed by Crown 
lawyers and court offiaais determmed to 
prove, if possible, that these importunate 
volunteers are quite well able to take care 
of themselves if they choose. Evidence of 
defecm’-e character would be sternly de- 
manded; and if these were manufactured 
(as in the not uncommon case of a poor 
woman chargmg her son Vv^ith theft to get 
him taken off her hands and sent to a 
reformatory) the offender would be ruth- 
lessly consigned to my third division, 
consisting of offenders v/ho are not to be 
taken m charge at all, but simply harried 
and bothered and attached and sold up 
until they pay the damages of their 
offences. 

But as a matter of experience men do 
not seek the avov/ed tutelage of condi- 
tions which imply defiaency of character. 
Most of them resent any sort of tutelage 
unless they are brought up to it and there- 
fore do not feel it as an infringement of 
their mdividuahty. The army and .navy 
are not overcrowded, though the army 
has always been the refuge of the sort of 
imbecile called a ne’er-do-well. Indeed 
the great obstacle to the realization of the 
Soaahst dream of a perfectly organized 
and highly prosperous commumty, with- 
out poverty or overwork or idleness, is 
the mtense repugnance of the average 
man to the degree of pubhc regulation of 
his life which it would mvolve This re- 
pugnance is certainly not weaker m Eng- 
land and Amenca Aan elsewhere Both 
Americans and Englishmen are bom An- 
archists; and, as complete Anarchism is 
practic^yimpossible, they seek the mim- 
mum of pubhc mterference with then 
personal imtiative, and overshoot the 
mark so excessively that it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that avihzation is penshmg 
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of Anarchism If civilization is to he 
saved for the first time m history it wiil 
hav'e to be by a much greater extension of 
pubhc regulation and organization than 
any communit)* has hitherto been villmg 
to submit to. When this extension takes 
place it will provide the disaplme of 
pubhc service for large masses of the 
population w^ho now look after them- 
selves very indifferently, and are only 
nominally free to control their own des- 
tinies; and in this way many people of 
the sort that now finds itself m pnson 
will be kept straight automatically. But 
m any case there is no danger of a tute- 
lary system bemg swamped by a rush of 
volunteers quahfymg themselv'-es for it 
by hurhng stones through shop vondovTS 
or the hke. 

All this does not mean that we must 
have indeterminate sentences of tutelage. 
The mischief of the present system is not 
that the cnrainal under preventive deten- 
tion must be released at the end of ten 
years, but that if he relapses he is sent to 
penal servitude mstead of bemg simply 
and sensibly returned to Camp Hill 
What It does mean is that if the tutelage 
be made humane and profitable, the 
criminal, far ftom demandmg his dis- 
charge, viU rather threaten the author- 
lUes with a repetition of his cnme if they 
turn him out of doors The change that 
IS needed is to add to the present pov^er 
of the detaimng authorities to release the 
pnsoner at any time if they consider him 
fit for self-responsibihty, the power of 
the pnsoner to remain if he finds himself 
more comfortable and safe under tute- 
lage, as voluntary soldiers feel themselves 
more comfortable m the army, or en- 
closed nuns m a convent, than cast on 
the world on his own resources 

WHITHER THE FACTS ARE DRIVING US 

So much for the difficulty of the inde 
terminate sentence, v/hich is quite man 
ageable Its discussion has led us to the 
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discovery that in spite of the unchristian 
spmt of our cnmmal law, and the cruelty 
of Its administration, the mere logic of 
facts IS driving us to humane solutions 
Already in England no judge or magis- 
trate IS obhged to pass any sentence what- 
ever for a first offence except when deal- 
ing with a few extraordmary cnmes which 
have affected our imagination so strongly 
that we feel bound to mark our abhor- 
rence of them by special ngor not only 
to those convicted of them, but to those 
accused of them for example, persons ac- 
cused of high treason were formerly not 
allowed the help of counsel m defendmg 
themselves And when the account of the 
English system of preventive detention at 
Camp Hill is studied in connection with 
the remarkable senes of experiments now 
bemg made in Amenca, it will be seen that 
nothing stands between us and humamty 
and decency but our cruelty, vindictive- 
ness, terror, and thoughtless indifference 

CHIME AS DISEASE 

It must not be imagined that any sys- 
tem will reach every anti-soaal deed that 
is committed I have already shewn that 
most cnme goes undetected, unreported, 
and even unforbidden, and I have sug- 
gested that if our system of dealing with 
cnme were one with which any humane 
and thoughtful person could consaenu- 
ously co-operate, if we compensated in- 
jured persons for bnnging criminals to 
justice instead of, as at present, making 
the process expensive and extremely dis- 
agreeable and even terrifying to them, 
and if we revised our penal laws by stak- 
ing out of their hst of cnmmal acts a few 
which ought not to be there and adding a 
good many which ought to be there, we 
might have a good many more delin- 
quents to deal with tlian at present unless 
we concurrently improved the education 
and condition of the masses sufficiently to 
do away with the large part of law-break- 
mg which IS merely one of the symptoms 


of poverty, and would disappear with it 
But m any case we should dihgently read 
Samuel Butler’s Erewhon, and accustom 
ourselves to regard cnme as pathological, 
and the cnmmal as an invalid, curable or 
mcurable There is, in fact, hardly an argu- 
ment that can be advanced for the stem 
suppression of crime by penal methods 
that does not apply equally to the sup- 
pression of disease, and we have already 
an elaborate samtary code under which 
persons neglecting certain precautions 
against disease are not only prosecuted 
but m some instances (sometimes quite 
mistaken ones, as the history of vaccina- 
tion has proved) persecuted very cruelly. 
We actually force parents to subject their 
children to surgic^ operations, some of 
which are both dangerous and highly 
questionable But we have so far stopped 
short of mabng it a pumshable offence to 
be attacked by smallpox or typhus fever, 
though no legal assumption is more cer- 
tain than that both diseases can be ex- 
tmgmshed by samtation more completely 
than cnme by education Yet there would 
be no greater injustice m such punish- 
ment than there is m the impnsonment of 
any thief, and the sancnmomous speech 
in which the judge m Erewhon, senten- 
cing a man for phthisis, recapitulated die 
career of cnme which began with an aca- 
dent m childhood, and ended with pul- 
monary tuberculosis, was not a whit 
more ndiculous than the similar speeches 
made at every session by our own judges 
Why a man who is punished for having 
an meffiaent conscience should be pnvi- 
leged to have an inefficient lung is a de- 
batable question If one is sent to pnson 
and the other to hospital, why make die 
pnson so different from die hospitaP 
But I make die parallel here because it 
bnngs out die significance of die fact that 
we admit mthout protest diat ve have to 
put up with a good deal of illness in the 
world, and to treat die sufferers vadi 
special indulgence and consideration, in- 
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stead of turning on them like a herd of costs, and that the idiot in Darenth, who 
buffaloes and goring them to death, as we hes there having food poured into it so 
do in the case of our moral invalids We that its heart may continue to beat and its 
even punish people very severely for neg- lungs to breathe automatically (for it can 
lecting their invalids or treating them in do nothing voluntarily), must be pre- 
such a way as to make them worse instead served from death much more laboriously 
of better: that is, for doing to them ex- than Einstein, then we must hold the 
acdy what we should do ourselves if in- cnminal equally fetish unless we are to 
stead of doing wrong in body and losing keep the whole subject in its present 
health they had gone wrong in mind and disastrous confusion. 
stolen a handkerchief. There are people 

in the world so mcredibly foolish that reforming our consciences 
they expect their children to be always The change in the pubbc conscience 
perfectly truthful and perfectly obedient, which is necessary before these considera- 
but even these idiots do not expect their tions can take effect in abobshing our vil- 
children to be perfectly well always, nor lainous system of deabng with crime will 
thrash them if they catch cold. In short, never be induced by sympathy with the 
if crime were not punished at all, the cnminal or even disgust at the prison, 
world would not come to an end any The proportion of the population directly 
more than it does now that disease is not concerned is so small that to the great 
pumshed at all The real gist of the dis- majority imprisonment is something so 
tmction we make is that the consequences unlikely to occur — indeed, so certain 
of crime, if unpunished, are pleasant, statistically never to occur — that they 
whereas the consequences of catclung a cannot be persuaded to take any interest 
chill are its own punishment, but this will in the matter As long as the question is 
not bear examination. A bad conscience only one of the comfort of the prisoner, 
is quite as uncomfortable as a bad cold; nothing will be done, because as long as 
and though there are people so hardily tlie principle of punishment is admitted, 
constituted m this respect that they can and the Sermon on the Mount ridiculed 
behave very selfishly without turning a | as an unpractical outburst of anarchism 
hair, so are there people of such hardy and sentimentahty, the pubhc will always 
physical constitution that they can abuse be reassured by learning from the judges 
their bodies "with impumty to an extent (none of whom, by the way, seems to 
that would be fatal to ordinary persons, know what really happens to a prisoner 
Anyhow, it is not proposed that abnormal after he leaves the dock) that our pnsons 
subjects should be unrestrained are admirable institutions, and by the 

On the other hand avoidable illnesses romances of Prison Commissioners hke 
are just hke avoidable crimes in respect of Du Cane and Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, 
being the result of some form of indul- who arrange pnsons as children build 
gence, positive or negative For all prac- houses with toy bncks, and finally be- 
tical purposes the parallel between the come so pleased with their arrangements 
physical and moral invahd holds good; that they describe them m terms which 
only, we may have to consider the ab- make us wonder that they do not comimt 
solute sacredness of the physical in- senous crimes to qualify themselves for 
vahd’s hfe I shall not here attempt to prolonged residence in their pet para- 

prejudge the result of that considera- dises I must therefore attack the punitive 

tion, but it IS clear that if we decide that I position at another angle by dealing wi 
this sacredness must be maintained at all [ its psychological effect on the cnmina . 
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EXPIATION AND MOR VL ACCOUNTANC\ 

No orclinnn’ criminal will agree -^atli 
me for a moment that pumsliment is a 
mi''Mkc and a sm His opinions on that 
point arc prcciselj those of (he policeman 
who arrests him, and if I were to preach 
this gospel of mine to the convicts m a 
pnson I sliould be dismissed as a hope- 
less crank far more summarily than if I 
were to interview the Chief Commis- 
sioner at Scotland Yard about it 

Punishment is not a simple idea it is a 
Acry complex one It is not merely some 
inpir} that an innocent person inflicts on 
a guiltv one, and that the guilty one 
csadcs b\ c\crj means in his power It is 
also a balancing ofaccounts w itli tlie soul 
People w lio feel guilty are apt to inflict it 
on themselves if nobody wall take tlic )ob 
olT their hands Confessions, tliough less 
common than they w'ould be if tlic pen- 
alties were not so soul-dostroying, are 
rccciN cd w itliout surpnse From the enm- 
mals’ point of mcw' punishment is expia- 
tion, and their bitterest complaints of 
injustice refer, not to their sentences, but 
to the dishonesty witli winch society, 
Iia\ mg exacted the pnee of the crime, still 
treats the cnminal as a defaulter Even so 
sopiiisncatcd a man of the wmrld as Oscar 
Wildc claimed that by his two years’ im- 
prisonment he liad settled accounts with 
the wmrld and w'as enutled to begin again 
wath a clean slate But tlic world per- 
sisted in ostracizing him as if it had not 
punished him at all 

This w'as inevitable, but it was dis- 
honest If w^c are absurd enough to en- 
gage m a retributive trade in crime, we 
should at least trade fairly and give clean 
receipts when we are paid If we did, we 
should soon find that tlic trade is imprac- 
ticable and ndiculous, for neither party 
can deliver the goods No discharge that 
the authorities can give can procure tlie 
ex-prisoner an elippblc situation, and no i 
atonement tliat a thief or murderer can j 
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make m su/Tenng can make lum any tlie 
less a tliief or murderer And nobody 
shirks this demonstration as much as the 
tliicf himself Human self-respect wants 
so desperately to have its sms washed 
aw-ay, however purgatorially, that we are 
willing to go tlirougli the most fantastic 
ceremonies, conjurations, and ordeals to 
Jiave our scarlet souls made whiter than 
snow'' We naturally prefer to lay our sms 
on scapegoats or on the Cross, if our 
neighbors will let us oIF so easily, hut 
w'hen tliey will not, tlien we will cleanse 
ourselves by suflering a penalty sooner 
than be worried by our consciences This 
IS tlic real foundation of the criminal law 
in human superstition This is why, when 
we refuse to employ a discharged pnsoner, 
he invanahly pleads tliat what he did is 
paid for, and that we have no nght to 
bring It against him after he has suffered 
tlie appointed penalty 
As wc cannot admit the plea, we should 
consider whether we should exact the 
penalty I am not arguing that the plea 
should be admitted I am arguing tliat the 
bargain should never have been made 
I am more merciless tlian the criminal 
law, because I would destroy the evil- 
doer’s delusion tliat tliere can he any 
forgiveness of sin Wliat is done cannot 
he undone, and the man who steals must 
remain a thief unul he becomes another 
man, no matter what reparation or ex- 
piation he may make or suffer A pumsh- 
ment system means a pardon system the 
two go togedier inseparably Once admit 
tliat if I do something wicked to you 
we are quits when you do something 
equally wicked to me and you are bound 
to admit also that the two blacks make a 
white Our cnminal system is an organ- 
ized attempt to produce white by two 
blacks Common sense should doggedly 
refuse to believe that evil can be abolished 
by duplicating it But common sense is 
not so logical, and thus we get the pre- 
sent grotesque spectacle of a judge com- 
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mitting thousands of horrible cnmes m 
order that thousands of cnminals may 
feel that they have balanced their moral 
accounts. 


FAMILIAR FRAUDS OF THE TRADE 
IN SIN 


It IS a game at which there is plenty of 
cheating The prisoner pleads Not Guilty, 
and tries his best to get off, or to have as 
hght a sentence as possible. The com- 
mercial bngand, hmng himself for his 
plunderings by subscnbing to chanties, 
never subscribes as much as he stole But 
through all the folly and absurdity of the 
business, and the dense mental confusion 
caused by the fact that it is never frankly 
faced and clearly stated, there shines the 
fact that conscience is part of the equip- 
ment of the normal man, and that it never 
fails m Its work. It is retributive because 
it makes him uncomfortable, it is deter- 
rent because detection and retnbutton 
are absolutely certain, and it is reforma- 
tive because reformation is the only way 
of escape. That is to say, it does to per- 
fection by divine methods what-theTnson 
Commissioners are trying to do by dia- 
bolical methods without hope or even 
possibihty of success. 


tion with It: whilst its effect lasts, which 
is fortunately not very long, its victim 
IS in a savage fury in which he would 
bum down the gaol and roast the war- 
ders and the governor and the justices 
ahve in it with intense satisfaction if he 
could. 

Impnsonment, on the other hand, 
gives the conscience a false satisfaction 
The criminal feels that he is working off 
his crime, though he is doing it involun- 
tanly, and would escape at any moment if 
he could He preserves his sense of sol- 
vency without ceasing to be a thief, as a 
gambler preserves it by paying his losses 
without ceasing to be a gambler. 


REVENGE THE DESTROYER OF 
CONSCIENCE 


The effect of revenge, or retribution 
from without, is to destroy the conscience 
of the aggressor mstandy. If I stand on 
the com of a man in the street, and he 
winces or cries out, I am all remorse, and 
overwhelm him with heartfelt apologies 
But if he sets about me with his fists, the 
first blow he lands changes my mind com- 
pletely, and I bend all my energies on 
doing intentionally to his eyes and nose 
and jaw what I did umntentionally to his 
toes Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, 
and that means that it is not the Lord 
Chief Justice’s A violent purashmg, such 
as a flogging, carries no sense of expia- 


THE SENTIMENTALITY OF REVENGE 

There is a mystenous psychological 
hmit to punishment. We somehow dare 
not kill a hopelessly diseased or danger- 
ous man by way of punishment for any 
offence short of murder, though we 
chloroform a hopelessly diseased or dan- 
gerous dog by way of kindness without 
the least misgiving Until we have purged 
our souls of mahce, which is pure senti- 
ment, we cannot get rid of sentimentality, 
and the sentimentahty which makes us 
abominably cruel in one direction makes 
us foohshly and superstitiously afraid to 
act sternly in others Homicidal lunatics 
say in their asylums “They cannot hang 
w ” I could give here, but refram for 
obvious reasons, simple instructions by 
carrymg out which any person can com- 
mit a murder with the certainty, if de- 
tected, of being sent to an asylum instead 
of to the gallows They ought to have 
just the contrary effect, for the case of die 
homicidal lunatic is the clearest case for 
judicial bUing that exists It is the killing 
of the sane murderer that requires con- 
sideration* It should never be a matter o 
course, because there are murders whic i 


raise no convincing presumption 


that 


r .f 

those who commit tliem are exceptionally 
hkely to commit another But about a 
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cliromcally homicidal lunatic there should 
be no hesitation whatever as long as we 
practise judicial killing at all, and there 
would not be if we simply considered 
without malice the question of his fitness 
to hve in society. We spare him because 
the gallows is a pumshment, and we feel 
that we have no right to punish a lunatic. 
Wlien we realize tliat we have no nght to 
punish anybody, tlie problem of dispos- 
ing of impossible people will put itself 
on Its proper footing We shall drop our 
moral airs, but unless we rule lulhng 
out absolutely, persons who give more 
trouble tlian they are worth will run the 
nsk of being apologetically, sympathetic- 
ally, painlessly, but effectually returned 
to the dust from which tliey sprung 

MAN IN SOCIETY MUST JUSTIFY HIS 
EXISTENCE 

This would at least create a sense of 
moral responsibility in our citizens We 
are all too apt to take our lives as a matter 
of course, In a civihzed community life is 
not a matter of course* it can be main- 
tained only on complicated artificial con- 
ditions, and whoever enlarges his life by 
violating these conditions enlarges it at 
the expense of the lives of others Tlie 
extent to which we tolerate such vital em- 
bezzlement at present is quite outrageous 
we have whole classes of persons who 
waste, squander, and luxuriate in tlie 
hard-earned income of the nation without 
even a pretence of social service or con- 
tribution of any kind, and instead of 
sternly calling on tliem to justify their 
existence or go to die scrap heap, we en- 
courage and honor them, and indeed con- 
duct die whole business of the country 
as if Its object were to produce and pam- 
per them How can a pnson cliaplain 
appeal with any effect to the conscience 
of a professional criminal who knows 
quite well diat his illegal and impecumous 
modes of preying on society are no worse 
morally, and enormously less miscliiev- 
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ous materially, than the self-legalized 
plutocratic modes practised by the chap- 
lain’s most honored fnends with the chap- 
lain’s full approval^ The moment we 
cease asbng whether men are good or 
bad, and ascertain simply whether they 
are pulling their weight in the social boat, 
our persistent evildoers may have a very 
unpleasant surpnse Far from having an 
easy time under a Government of soft- 
hearted and soft-headed sentimentalists, 
cooing that “to understand everything is 
to pardon everydiing,” they may fed 
themselves disciphned to an extent at 
present undreamed of by the average 
man-about-town 

CIVILIZED MAN IS NOT BORN FREE 

And here it will occur to some of my 
readers that a book about impnsonment 
should be also a book about freedom 
Rousseau said diat Man is bom free 
Rousseau was wrong No government of 
a civilized State can possibly regard its 
citizens as bom free On the contrary, it 
must regard them as bom in debt, and 
as necessarily incurnng fresh debt every 
day diey live, and its most pressing duty 
is to hold diem to that debt and see diat 
they pay it Not until it is paid can any 
freedom begin for the individual When 
he cannot walk a hundred yards widiout 
using such a very expensive manufactured 
article as a street, care must be taken diat 
he produces his share of its cost Wlien he 
has paid scot and lot his leisure begins, 
and with it his liberty. He can then say 
boldly, “Having given unto Caisar die 
things that are Caesar’s I shall now, under 
no tutelage or compulsion except diat of 
my conscience, give to God die dungs 
that are God’s ’’ That is the only possible 
basis for civil liberty, and we are unable 
to attain it because our governments cor- 
ruptly shirk die duties of Caesar, usurp 
die attributes of God, and make an un- 
holy mess of which this hornble pnson 
system of ours is only one symptom 
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OUR NATURE NOT SO BAD AS OUR 
PRISON SYSTEM 

We must, however, be on our guard 
against ascribing all the villainy of that 
system to our cruelty and selfish terrors. 
I have pointed out how the operation of 
the cnminal law is made very uncertain, 
and therefore loses the deterrence it aims 
at, by the reluctance of sympathetic 
people to hand over offenders to the 
police. Vindictive and frivolous as we 
are, v^e are not downnght bends, as we 
should be if our modem prison system 
had been deliberately mvented and con- 
structed by us all in one piece. It has 
grown upon us, and grown evilly, having 
evil roots, but its worst developments 
have been well meant, for the road to hell 
is paved with good mtenuons, not with 
bad ones. The history of it is too long to 
be told here m detail; but a word or two 
of It IS needed to save the reader from 
closing the volume m despair of human 
nature, 

THE HISTORY OF OUR PRISONS 

Imprisonment was not ongmally a 
punishment any more than chaining up a 
dog, cmel as that practice is, is a pumsh- 
ment. It was simply a method of deten- 
tion. The officer responsible for the cus- 
tody of an offender had to lock or chain 
him up somewhere to prevent him from 
runmng away, and to be able to lay his 
hand on him on the day of tnal or execu- 
tion. This was regarded as the officer’s 
own affair* the law looked to him for the 
delivery of the offender, and did not con- 
cern itself as to how it was effected. This 
seems strange nowadays; but I can re- 
member a case of a lunatic on a battle- 
ship, who had one man told off to act as 
his keeper. The lunatic was violent and 
troublesome, and gave his keeper plenty 
of severe exercise; but the rest of the crew 
looked on vuth the keenest enjoyment of 
the spectacle, and gave the lunatic the 


strictest fair play by letting his keepei 
fight It out with him unaided. And tha 
is what the law did mostly in Englanc 
until well into the mneteenth century. Tc 
this day there is no prison in some of the 
Virgin Islands. The pnsoner is tied by 
the leg to a tree, and plays cards with the 
constable who guards him. 

The result was that the provision of 
lock-ups became a private commeraal 
speculation, undertaken and conducted 
for the sake of what could be made out of 
It by the speculator. There was no need 
for these places to be lock-ups the ac- 
cused could be chained up or gywed or 
manacled if no safe pnson was available; 
and when lock-ups came to be provided 
as a matter of busmess, the practice of 
chammg v'as continued as a matter of 
tradition, and formed a very simple 
metliod of extorting money from pns- 
oners by torture No food v^s provided 
by the State: what the pnsoner ate was 
charged against hun as if he were in a 
hotel, and it often happened that when 
he was acqmtted he was taken back to 
pnson as secunty for his bill and kept 
there until he had paid it. 

Under these circumstances the pnson 
vms only a building into which all classes 
and sorts of detained persons were thrown 
indiscnminately. The nch could buy a 
pnvate room, hke Mr Pickwick in the 
Fleet, but the general herd of poor cnm- 
inals, old and young, innocent and hard- 
ened, virgin and prostitute, mad and sane, 
clean and verminous, diseased and whole, 
pigged together m indescribable promis- 
cmty. I repeat: nobody invented this 
Nobody intended it Nobody defended it 
except the people who made money by 
it Nobody else except the pnsoners knew 
about It* tliey were as innocent as Mt 
Pickwick of what went on inside the 
pnson w^lls And, as usual in England, 
nobody bothered about it, because people 
with money could avoid its grossest dis- 
comforts on the negligibly rare occasions 
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when they fell into the hands of the 
officers of the law It was by the mere 
acadent of bemg pncked for shenff that 
John Howard learned what the inside of 
a gaol was hke. 

Howard’s good intentions 

As a result of Howard’s agitation 
pnsons are now State prisons the State 
accepts full responsibility for the pnsoner 
from the moment of his arrest So far, so 
good But in the meantime imprisonment^ 
instead of being a means of detenoon, has 
become not only a pumshment, but, for 
the reasons given at the outset of this 
essay, de pumshment And offiaal shal- 
lowness, prevaihng against the poet 
Crabbe’s depth, has made it an infernal 
pumshment Howard saw that the pns- 
oners m the old gaol contaminated one 
another; and his remedy was to give them 
separate cells in which they could medi- 
tate on their cnmes and repent When 
pnsons with separate cells were built ac- 
cordingly, the pnson officials soon found 
that It saved trouble to keep the prisoners 
locked up in them, and the philanthrop- 
ists out-Howarded Howard in thar efforts 
to reform criminals by silence, separanon, 
and the weanngofmasks, lest they should | 
contaminate one another by the expres- 
sion of their faces. Unul 1920 the con- 
victs m Belgian pnsons wore iron masks 
Our own convicts wore cloth masks for 
some time, and would probably be wear- 
ing them sail had not our sohatude for 
their salvation lolled and dnven them 
mad in such numbers that we were forced 
to admit that thorough segregation, 
though no doubt correct m pnnaple 
(which IS just where it is fatally incorrect) 
does not work Fnghtfiil things in the 
way of solitude, separation, and silence, 
not for months, but for many years at a 
time, were done m American pnsons. 

The reader will find as much as he can 
stand in English Pnsons Under Local 
Government, by Sidney and Beatnce 
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Webb, and a good deal more in English 
Pnsons Today, edited by Stephen Hob- 
house and Fenner Brockway, m which 
the system is described from the pnson 
cells, not by common cnminals, but by 
educated and thoughtful men and women 
who, as agitators for Votes for Women 
or as Conscientious Objectors to mihtary 
service, have been condemned to im- 
pnsonment of late years Our horror at 
their disclosures must not blind us to 
my immediate point, which is that our 
pnson system is a homble accidental 
growth and not a deliberate human in- 
vention, and that its worst features have 
been produced with the intention, not of 
making it worse, but of making it better. 
Howard is not responsible he warned 
us that “absolute sohtude is more than 
human nature can bear without the hazard 
of distraction and despair ” Elizabeth Fry 
saw nothing but mischief in pnson 
silence and pnson sohtude Their fol- 
lowers were fools that is all 

THE SO-CAIXED CRimNAL TYPE 

Perhaps the most far-reaching service 
done by the Brockway-Hobhouse report 
is the hght It throws on the alleged pheno- 
menon of a Cnminal T3^e. The belief 
in this has gone through several viassi- 
tudes At first a cnminal was supposed to 
be a beetle-browed, bulldog-jawed per- 
son for whom no treatment could be too 
bad This suited the pnson authonties, as 
nothmg is so troublesome to them as 
waves of pubhc sympathy with cnminals, 
founded on imagnaove ideahzations of 
them But the authonties changed their 
note when a saentific account of the type 
was put forward byLombrosoand a body 
of investigators calling themselves ps)'chi- 
atnsts These gentlemen found that 
cnminals bad asymmetncal features and 
other Stigmata (an effective word) Tliey 
contended tliat the cnminals verc the 
victims of these congenital pcculianucs, 
and could not help diemselv es. As die ob- 
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vious conclusion was that they were not 
morally responsible for their actions, and 
therefore should not he pumshed for 
them, the pnson authorities saw their 
occupation threatened, and demed that 
there was any criminal type, always ex- 
cepting the beetle-brows and bulldog- 
jaws which the cnminal was assumed to 
have imposed on his naturally Grecian 
features by a hfe of villainy. They were 
able to point out that everybody has 
asymmetncal features, and that the alleged 
stigmata of the Lombrosic cnminal are as 
charactenstic of the Church, the Stock 
Exchange, the Bench, and the Legis- 
lature as of Portland and Dartmoor. That 
settled the matter for the moment. The 
cnmmal type was off. 

But nobody who has ever visited a 
prison has any doubt that there is a pnson 
type, and a very marked one at that Ajid 
if he IS saturated with the teachings of the 
Natural Selectiomsts, according to which 
changes of type are the result of the slow 
accumulation of minute vanations, and 
therefore cannot be visibly produced in 
less than, say, a miUion years, he will con- 
clude, hke Lombroso, that the cnmmal is 
a natural species, and therefore incor- 
ngible. 

HOW TYPES ARE MANUFACTURED 

But twentieth century observation has 
lately been knocking nineteenth century 
science into a cocked hat by shewing that 
the types that were said to take a milhon 
years to produce can be produced in five 
I have in my hand number seventy-four 
of the pnvately pnnted opuscula issued 
by tlie Society which calls itself the Set of 
Odd Volumes It is entitled The Influence 
V'liich Our Surroundings Exert On Us, 
and IS die work of Sir William Arbudinot 
Lane, one of our most distinguished sur- 
geons In It he shews that by keeping a 
man at work as a deal porter, a coal 
tnmmer, a shoemaker or what not, you 
can, ■^adiin a pcnod no longer dian that 


spent in prison by typical cnminals, pro- 
duce a typical deal porter, coal tnmmer, 
and so on, the changes involved being 
visible grotesque skeletal changes for 
which Huxley or Owen would have de- 
manded a whole evolutionary epoch No 
Bolshevik has yet written so revolution- 
ary a pamphlet as this litde record of a 
recent after-dinner speech 

What It means is that the cnminal type 
is an artificial type, manufactured in pnson 
by the prison system It means that the 
type IS not one of the accidents of die 
system, but must be produced by im- 
prisonment no matter how normal die 
vicUm IS at the beginmng, or how anxious 
the authonnes are to keep him so The 
simple truth is that the typical cnminal 
IS a tiormal man when he first enters a 
prison, and develops the type dunng his 
imprisonment 

PSYCHIATRISTS AND ENDOCRINISTS 

This does not mean that no other types 
are to be noted m pnson By all means let 
the endocnmsts go on dividing abnormal 
people, in pnson and out, into hyper and 
sub pitiutanes and thyroidics and ad- 
renals They need not, as the habit of the 
scientific world is, quarrel funously with 
me for remarking tliat another type can 
be externally imposed on their pituitancs 
and thyroidics and adrenals impartially 
The fact that a man has an excessive ad- 
renal secretion may be a reason for t typ- 
ing to check It instead of punishing him. 

It does not alter tlie fact tliat if you Iccp 
one adrenal in penal servitude and an- 
other in die House of Lords for ten years, 
the one will shew the stigmata of a typical 
convict, and the other of a typical peer, m 
addition to the stigmata of adrcnalism 
To realize the importance of this, vc 
must recall the discredit into v Inch Lorn- 
broso fell vhen it was pointed out tint b * 
his diagnosis eeerUiody vas more or h- 
a criminal I suggest that this v.i'’ 
quite so complete a ndtictio ail a r'.r/-" 
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as It seemed I have already accounted for 
tlie cunous insensibility of the pubbc to 
tlie misery they are inflicting on their 
pnsoners by tlie fact that some of the 
most mischievous and unhappy condi- 
tions of prison hfe are imposed on all re- 
spectably brought-up cluldren as a matter 
of course It is arguable that what Lom- 
broso took to be cnminal stigmata were 
genuine pnson sngmata, and that them 
prevalence among respectable people who 
have never been in gaol is due to the 
pnson conditions to which such people 
are conventionally subjected for the first 
twenty years of their hfe. 

THE CASE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

I take up another much discussed and 
most readable modem book Queen Vic- 
tona, by Lytton Strachey It contains I 
some shocking pages, made bearable by 
tlie comedic power of the author, but 
still ghastly reading Queen Victoria was 
very carefiilly brought up When she 
was eighteen they came to her and told 
her tliat she was Queen of England She 
asked whedier she could really do what 
she hked, and when this was reluctantly 
admitted by her careful mother, Victona 
considered what wonderful and hitherto 
impossible happiness she could confer on 
herself by her new powers And she could 
think of nothing more delightful than an 
hour of separate solitary confinement She 
had never been alone before, never been 
unwatched by people whose business it 
was to see that she behaved herself, and 
to rebuke her and pumsh her if she did 
anything they disapproved of In short, 
she had been treated as a dangerous 
cnminal, unfit to be trusted with any in- 
itiative or moral responsibility 

It would carry me too far to trace the 
effects of this monstrous bnnging-up on 
the course of history. The book should 
be given to every pnsoner who finds his 
sohtary confinement every day from half- 
past four in the afternoon to next mom- 
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mg more than he can bear He will find 
that there are worse things than solitude 
when the only company available is that 
of the warders and governor And he will 
understand why the next thing the queen 
did was to turn her mother practically 
out of the house She was, as he would 
put It, getting a bit of her own bacL Let 
him then, if he is an intellectually cunous 
pnsoner, and has not been long enough 
in pnson to have his intellect atrophied, 
make a hst of the misenes that are com- 
mon to the lot of our little Queen Vic- 
tonas out of pnson and our thieves and 
murderers in pnson Confinement, obedi- 
ence, silence at associated work, con- 
tinual supervision by hostile guardians 
reporting every infraction of rule for 
pumshment, regulation of every moment 
of one’s hfe from outside, compulsory 
I exercise instead of play, systematic exar- 
pauon of iniaaave and responsibility, 

' uncongeraal and someames impossible 
tasks, and a normal assumption that every 
onginal and undictated acUon will be a 
wrong acaon This is the lot of the well- 
brought-up child, whether heiress to a 
throne or heir to a country rector, like 
Samuel Butler, who was beaten by his 
father unal he acquired and retamed unal 
his death some of the sagmata of a chained 
dog The Bnash statesman Mr Winston 
Churchill, a duke’s grandson, tells us in 
his reminiscences that when he was a 
child of seven he was sent to an expensive 
school where the disapline was more 
ferocious than would be permitted in a 
Reformatory for young cnramals of 
twice that age 

PREVALENCE OF CRIMINAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS IN POLITE SOCIETY 

Buder, a man of excepaonally strong 
character which reacted violently against 
his training, would have been what die 
Pnson Commissioners call a bad pnsoner, 
and therefore does not illustrate the 
normal soaal effect of the system Even 
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Queen A ictona, \ntli all lier character- | a bombardment, bet^'een a jemmy and 
istic prison transitions from tutelage to | a bayonetj bety'een a chloroformed pad 
tjTannyj and her tnabilitj' to understand | Hnd agas shell, between a Broynino; pistol 
or tolerate any other conditions^ yas too | bought at a paynbroker’s and a senice 
energetic, uneducated, and ongmal, not j revolver. Gild the reputable end of it as 
to react vigorously against her circum- i thickly as ye like yith the cant of cour- 
stances. It is yhen ye look at modem | age, patriotism, national prestige, secur- 
dvilization in bulk tliat ye are forced to | itv. dutv, and all the rest of it* smudge 
admit that cluld traming (or rather tarn- j the disreputable end yith all the vitupera- 
mg), as ye practise it, produces moral im- ' ’ 

beaht}*. About a dozen miihons of per- 
sons, onyhose education enormous sums 
had been spent publich* and privately, 
yent like sheep to the slaughter in 191a— 

1918; and the stirvivors are making elabor- 
ate arrangements to go again A glance at 
the neyspapers yiiich cater spedaUv for 

the classes yliich go through tlie respect- I loy in the magnitude of his operatioris 
able routme of preparatory school, pubhc ! and the number of people employed m 
school, and universitv*, ydl shey that the them. For the depredations of the cnm- 
ideals of those classes, their points of | inal are n^hgibly small compared to tlis 


non tliat the utmost transports of vutu- 
ous indignation can inspire: such tricks 
yiU not induce the divine judgment, by 
yhich all mankmd must finally stand or 
fall, to distinguish benveen the victims of 
these tyo bragging predatory insects the 
criminal and the gentleman. 

The gentleman beats the cnminai hcl- 


honor, their sense of humor, their boasts, 
their anticdpations of future exploits, are 
precisely those of criminals. They alyav-3 
are ready (Steady, bov-s, steady) to fight 
and to conquer again and again. Ned 


mihtarv holocausts and ravaged areas, tl.e 
dvic slums, the hospitals, the cemetenes 
croyded yith the prematurely dead, aad 
the labor markets in yhicli men and 
yomen are exposed for sale for all pur- 


Kelly, Charles Peace, Dick Turpin and j poses.honorable and dishonorable. Tiiese 
Claude Duval, the Black Prince, Harry | are the products of criminal ideas im- 
theFifth, Robin Hood, Paul Jones, Clive, i posed on the entire population. Tlie com- 
Nelson and Captain Kidd, Cortez and 1 mon thief and burglar, miserably syeated 
Lord Roberts, were not all on the side of | by die receiver to yhom he has to sell his 
the lay; but their morahtv was the same: ! plunder, steals a iey spoons or oiamonds 
they all held that pugnadtv', the yill to < at a monstrous risk, and gets less tiian a 
conquer, and the sort of courage that 1 tenth of flieir value Rom a rascal yho 
makes pugnadtv and the yiU to conquer I runs no risk yorth consiaering: and me 
effective, are virtues so splendid tliat thev ' poor wetdi is content vith tiie tnimp- 
sancufv' plunder, devastation, and murder ery debaucli his hard-eamea perccncg>. 
m direct proportion to the magnitude of brings him. Tlie gentleman steals a yho.v 
tliese operations The relaxations of tlie . countr}*. or a perpetual income fox u ‘ 


Op£r2.tOj-i cLLC iVJ^c f: Me: n o eiiiu. iLx-vLiiiw j — - 

banquets. Noy prav yhat else is the < satisfied untd he has more conquesis 
rrMTinnf'.a nf tlip kitdien and of more nches lO hoast of YtluL u ^ 0. 


operations . , , 

are love afiairs and luxurious \ self and liis descendants, md is 




romance of the thieves' kitchen and Oi more 

the the ilhat titief does not defend by co - 

‘To bell n~t 


the surreptitious conversations ot 


prison exerdse rinse and assodated labor duct ethically . He ma} an To 
sbop.^ The difference is no more essen- tlie parsons and mtii Iionest} 
tial than that betyeen yluskey and ebam- h\ ered respectabihn ' and so^foi t... 

pagne, betyeen an ounce of shag and a he does so as a dePer OiGc.. ^ p- 

box of Havanas, betyeen a burslarv and , enemy, a Satanic hero. The gmuc.* 
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really believes that he is a creator of 
national prestige, a defender of the faith, 
a pillar of society; and with this convic- 
tion to strengthen him he is utterly un- 
scrupulous m his misplaced pnde and 
honor, and plays the wholesaler in evil to 
tlie cnminal’s petty retail enterprises 

THE ROOT OF THE EVIL 

And what is at the bottom of it all^ 
Just tlie behef that virtue is something 
to be imposed on us from without, like 
the tncks taught to a performing ammal, 
by the whip Such manufactured virtue 
has no ethical -value whatever, as appears 
promptly enough when the whip is re- 
moved AJl commumues must hve finally 
by their ethical values, that is, by their 
genuine virtues Living virtuously is an 
art that can be learnt only by hving m full 
responsibility for our otvn actions, and as 
the process is one of tnal and error even 
when seeking the guidance of others’ ex- 
perience, soaety must, whether it likes 
It or not, put up -with a certain burden of 
individual error The man who has never 
made a mistake will never make any- 
thing, and the man who has never done 
any harm -will never do any good The 
disastrous people are the indehcate and | 
conceited busybodies who want to re- 
form cnminals and mould children’s char- 
acters by external pressure and abortion 
The cowards who refuse to accept the 
inevitable nsks of human soaety, and 
would have everybody handcuffed if they 
could lest they should have their pockets 
picked or their heads punched, are bad 
enough, and the flagellomamacs who are 
for ever shnekmg the exploded falsehood 
that garotting was put down by floggmg, 
and that all cnmes, espeaally the sexually 
exating ones, can be put down by more 
flogging, are worse, but such obvious 
cases of phobia and hbido soon make 
themselves ndiculous if they are given a 
free platform It is the busybody, the 
quack, the pseudo God Ahraghty, the 
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Dr Moreau of Mr H G- WeUs’s ghasth- 
est romance, continually lusting to lay 
hands on hvmg creatures and by reckless 
violation of their souls and bodies abort 
them mto some monster representing 
their ideal of a Good Man, or a Model 
Citizen, or a Perfect Wife and Mother- he 
IS theirreconalable enemy, the ubiquitous 
and imquitous nuisance, and the most 
difficult to get nd of because he has im- 
posed his moral pretensions on public 
opimon, and is accepted as )ust the sort of 
philanthropist our pnsons and cnminals 
should be left to, whereas he (or she) is 
really the only sort of person who should 
never be admitted to any part of a prison 
except the gallows on which so many less 
mischievous egotists have expired No 
one who has not a profound instinctive 
respect for the nght of all h-ving creatures 
to moral and rehgious liberty that is, to 
liberty of moral and rehgious experiment 
on themselves, hmited only by their obh- 
! gallons not to become unduly burden- 
some to others, should be let come -withm 
ten miles of a child, a criminal, or any 
other person in a condition of tutelage 
Indehcacy on this point is the most con- 
clusive of soaal disquahficauons "When 
It IS Ignorant and short-sighted it pro- 
duces cnmmals When it is worldIy--wise 
and pompous it produces Prison Com- 
missioners 

RECAPITULATION 

For the reader’s mental convemence, 

I recapitulate the contentions presented 
above 

I Modem impnsonraent* that is, im- 
pnsonment practised as a pumshment as 
well as a means of detention, is extremely 
cruel and mischievous, and therefore ex- 
tremely wicked The word extremely is 
used ad-visedly because the system has 
been pushed to a degree at which pnson 
mortality and pnson insamty forced it 
back to the point at which it is barely en- 
durable, which point may therefore be 
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regarded as tlie practicable extreme. 

1. Although pubhc Mndicti% eness and 
pubhc dread are largely responsible for 
this Ts-ickedness, some of the most cruel 
features of the prison s}'stem are not 
understood by tlie pubhc, and have not 
been deliberately invented and contri^ ed 
for the purpose of mcreasmg theprisoner’s 
torment. The vorst of these are (a) un- 
successful attempts at reform, {B) success- 
ful attempts to make the v orhng of the 
prison cheaper for the State and easier for 
the offiaals, and (c) accidents of tlie evolu- 
tion of the old pn\^tely ovned detention 
prison into the nev* punitive State prison 

3 The prison authorities profess three 
objects: (a) Retribution (a euphemism for 
•^*engeance), ( 3 ) Deterrence (a euphem- 
ism for Terrorism), and (c) Reform of 
the prisoner. The}* achieve die first by 
simple atrocit}’-. lliey fail m the second | 
through lack of the necessan* certaint}’- of 
detection, prosecution, and comicdon; 
pardy because their methods are too cruel 
and mischievous to secure the co-opera- 
uon of the pubhc: pardy because the pro- 
secutor is put to senous mcom-emence 
and loss of tune; pardy because most 
people desire to avoid an unquestionable 
femily disgrace much more than to secure 
a very questionable j'ustice* and pardy 
because the proportion of avovedly un- 
detected crimes is high enough to hold 
out reasonable hopes to the criminal that 
he ■will never be called to accounL The 
third (Reform) is irreconcilable vdth the 
first (Retribution); for the figures of 
recidi\dsm, and the discover}* that the so- 
called Criminal T}-pe is re^y a prison 
t}*pe, prove that the retributive process 
is one of uncompensated deterioration. 

4. The cardmal ■sice of the s}*stem is 
the anti-Christian -s-ice of vengeance, or 
the intenttonal duplication of mahdous 
mjuries pardy in pure spite, pardy m com- J 
pliance 'srith the expiatory superstition j 
that two blacks make a white. The crim- i 
inal accepts this, but claims that punish- 1 


ment absolves him if the injuries are 
eqmvalent, and still more if he has the 
worse of the bargain, as he almost alwavs 
has. Consequendy, v hen absoliiuoii oa 
his release is necessarily demed litm, and 
he is forced back into crime bv the refusal 
to employ him, he feels that he is entided 
to revenge this inj'usuce bv becoming an 
enemy of societi*. No beneScial reform of 
our treatment of criminals is possible un- 
less and until this superstition of espiation 
and dus essentially sentunental 'rice of 
%'engeance are uncondiuonallv eradicated 
5. Societ}* has a right of seif-defence, 
extendmg: to the destruction or restrain: 
of lawbreakers. This nght is separable 
firom the right to revenge or pumsh: it 
need hai.'e no more to do "widi pumsh- 
ment or revenge than the caging or shoot- 
ing of a man-eating tiger. It arises fium 
the existence of (A) intolerably mischiev- 
ous human beings, and (B) persons de- 
fective in the self-control needed for firee 
hfe in modem sodet}*, but well behaved 
and at their ease under tutelage and dis- 
dphne. Qass A can be painlessly killed 
or permanendy restrained. The requisite 
tutelage and disdphne can be prowded 
for Qass B ■without rancor or insult. The 
rest can be treated not as criminals but as 
d'^ul defendants, and made to pay for 
their depredations in the same manner. 
At present many persons guilty of con- 
duct much vder than that for which poor 
men are sent to prison sufier nothing 
worse than d'^nl actions for damages 
when they do not (unhappdy) enjoy 
complete impunity. 

6 The prinaple to be kept before tbs 
minds of all anzens is that as awhrea 
sodetv is a very cosdy arrangement 
necessarv to then subsistence and seciu- 
ity thev must jusaf}* then enjo}*ment otu 
bv contributing their share to its cost, and 
ofivin^ no more than their share of trouhle* 
subject to every possible prorision h'Tl 
surance against innocent disahiht}*. 
is a condition precedent to freedom^ ^ 
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justifies us m removing cases of mcurable 
noxious disability by simply putting an 
end to tlieir existence 

7. An unconquerable repugnance to 
judiaal killing having led to the abohnon 
of capital pumshment in several countnes, 
and to Its reservation for speaally danger- 
ous or abhorrent crimes in all the others, 
It IS possible tliat the nght to kill may be 
renounced by all avilized States This re- 
pugnance may be intensified as v/e cease 
to distmguish betv/een sin and infirmity, 
or, m pnson language, between crime 
and disease, because of our fear of being 
led to the exurpation of the incurable m- 
valid who IS excessively troublesome as 
well as to that of the incurable cnminal 

On the other hand, the opposite tem- 
perament, which is not squeamish about 
making short work of hard cases, and 
v/hich IS revolted by the daily sacnfice of 
the lives of prison offiaals, and of rela- 
tives and nurses, to incurable cnimnals 
and invalids, may be reinforced by the 
abandonment of ethical pretentiousness, 
vengeance, mahce, and all imcharitable- 
ness m the matter, and may become less 
scrupulous than at present in advocating 
euthanasia for all incurables 

Whichever party may prevail, pumsh- 
ment as such IS hkely to disappear, and 
v/ith It the ear-marking of certain offences 
as calling for speaally deterrent seventies 
But It does not follow that lethal treat- 
ment of extreme cases will be barred On 
the contrary, it may be extended from 
murder to soaal incompatibility of all 
sorts If It be absolutely barred, suffiaent 
restraint must be e&cted, not as a 
punishment but as a necessity for public 
safety But there will be no excuse for 
making it more unpleasant than it need 
be 

8 WTien detention and restraint are 
necessary, the cnminafs nght to contact 
with all the spmtual influences of his day 
should be respected, and its exerase en- 
couraged and faahtated Conversation, 


access to books and pictures and music, 
unfettered saentific, philosophic^ and re- 
ligious activity, change of scene and oc- 
cupation, the free formation of fnend- 
ships and acquamtances, mamage and 
parentage in short, all the normal methods 
of creauon and recreation, must be avail- 
able for cnimnals as for other persons, 
partly because depnvation of these things 
IS severely piminve, and partly because it 
IS destructive to the victim, and produces 
what we call the cnmmal type, makmg 
a cure impossible Any specific liberty 
which the cnminal’s specific defects lead 
him to abuse will, no doubt, be taken 
from him, but if his life is spared his 
nght to hve must be accepted m the full- 
est sense, and not, as at present, merely as 
a nght to breathe and arculate his blood 
In short, a cnmmal should be treated, not 
as a man who has forfeited all normal 
nghts and Iiberues by the breakmg of a 
single law, but as one who, through some 
speafic weakness or weaknesses, is m- 
capable of exerasmg some specific liberty 
or liberties 

9 The main difficulty m applying this 
concept of individual freedom to the 
cnmmal anses from the fact that the con- 
cept Itself IS as yet unformed We do not 
apply It to children, at home or at school, 
nor to employees, nor to persons of any 
class or age who are in the power of 
other persons Like Queen Victona, we 
conceive Man as being either in authonty 
or subject to authonty, each person doing 
only what he is expressly permitted to do, 
or what the example of the rest of his class 
encourages him to consider as taatly per- 
mitted The concept of the evolving free 
man m an evolving soaety, makmg all 
sorts of expenments m conduct, and 
therefore doing everythmg he likes as 
far as he can unless there are express 
prohibiuons to which he is pohocally a 
consenting party, is soil unusual, and con- 
sequently temfjnng, m spite of all the 
individualist pamphlets of the eighteenth 
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and nineteenth centunes It will be found 
that those who are most scandalized by 
the liberties I am claiming for the convict 
would be equally scandalized if I claimed 
them for their own sons, or even for 
themselves. 


The conclusion is that imprisonment 
cannot be fully understood by those who 
do not understand freedom But it can be 
understood quite well enough to have it 
made a much less horrible, wicked, and 
wasteful thing than it is at present 



political 
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THE APPLE CART 

ip3o 

The first performances of tins play at author, convinces me that our professed 
home and abioad provoked several con- devotion to pohtical principles is only a 
fident anticipations that it would he pub- mask for our idolatry of eminent persons 
lished widi an elaborate prefatory treatise The Apple Cart exposes the unreahty of 
on Democracy to explain why I, formerly both democracy and royalty as our ideal- 
a notonous democrat, have apparently ists conceive them Our Liberal demo- 
veered round to the opposite quarter and crats believe in a figment called a con- 
become a devoted Royahst In Dresden sotutional monarch, a sort of Punch 
the performance was actually prohibited puppet who cannot move until his Pnme 
as a blasphemy against Democracy Minister’s fingers are in his sleeves They 

What was all tins podier about^ I had beheve in another figment called a re- 
wntten a comedy in which a King defeats sponsible mimster, who moves only when 
anattemptby his popularly elected Pnme similarly actuated by the million fingers 
Minister to depnve him of the nght to of the electorate But the most superfiaal 
influence public opinion through the inspection of any two such figures shews 
Press and the platform in short, to reduce that they are not puppets but hvmg men, 
him to a cipher The King’s reply is diat and that the supposed control of one by 
radier than be a apher he will abandon his the other and of both by the electorate 
throne and take his obviously very rosy amounts to no more than a not very 
chance of becoming a popularly elected deterrent fear of uncertain and under 
Prime Mimster himself To those who ordinaryarcumstancesqmteremotecon- 
believe that our system of votes for every- sequences The nearest thing to a pup- 
body produces parliaments which repre- pet in our pohtical system is a Cabinet 
sent the people it should seem that this mimster at the head of a great pubhc 
solution of die difficulty is completely office Unless he possesses a very excep- 
democratic, and that the Prime Minister tional share of dominating abihty and 
must at once accept it joyfully as such relevant knowledge he is helpless m the 
He knows better The change would rally hands of his officials He must sign what- 
the anti-democratic royalist vote against ever documents they present to him, and 
him, and impose on him a rival in the repeat whatever words they put into his 
person of the only pubhc man whose mouth when answenng questions in 
abihty he has to fear The comedic para- parhament, with a docility which cannot 
dox of the situation is that the Khng wins, be imposed on a king who works at his 
not by exercising his royal authonty, but job, for the king works continuously 
by threatemng to resign it and go to the whilst his mimsters are in office for spells 
democratic poll only, the spells being few and bnef, and 

That so many cntics who believe them- often occurring for the first time to men 
selves to be ardent democrats should take of advanced age with htde or no traimng 
the entirely personal triumph of the here- for an experience of supreme responsi- 
ditary king over the elected mimster to bility George the Third and Queen 
be a triumph of autocracy over demo- Victoria were not, like Queen Ehzabeth, 
cracy, and its dramatization an act of the natural superiors of their ministers in 
pohtical apostasy on the part of the pohtical gemus and general capacity, but 
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they were for many purposes of State 
necessarily supenor to them in experience, 
in cunmng, in exact knowledge of the 
limits of their responsibility and conse- 
quently of the limits of their irresponsi- 
bihty; in short, in the authonty and 
practical power that these supenonoes 
produce Very clever men who have 
come into contact with monarchs have 
been so impressed that they have attri- 
buted to them extraordinary natural quah- 
hcations which they, as now visible to 
us in historical perspective, clearly did 


mg scenes, fl 5 dng into calculated rages, 
and substituting vulgar abuse for argu- 
ment. A clever mimster, not having had 
a royal traimng, will, if he finds himself 
involved in a duel with his king, be care- 
ful not to choose the weapons at which 
the king can beat him Rather will he in 
cold blood oppose to the king’s perfect 
behavior an intentional misbehavior and 
apparently childish petulance which he 
can always drop at the nght moment for 
a demeanor as urbane as that of the king 
himself, thus employing two sets of 


not possess. In conflicts between mon- weapons to the king’s one. This gives 
archs and popularly elected mimsters the him the advantages of his own traimng 
monarchs win every time when personal as a successful ambitious man who has 
ability and good sense are at all equally pushed his way from obscurity to cele- 
divided bnty: a process involving a considerable 

In The Apple Cart this equahty is use of the shorter and more selfish 
assumed It is masked by a strong contrast methods of dominating the feebly re- 
of character and methods which has led calcitrant, the unreasonable, the amid, 
my less considerate critics to complain and the stupid, as well as a sharp sense oi 
that I have packed the cards by m^ng the danger of these methods when deahng 
the King a wise man and the mimster a with persons of strong character m strong 
fool But that IS not at all the relation be- positions 

tween the two Both play with equal In this light the style offighting adopted 

skill; and the King wins, not by greater by the antagomsts m the scrap between 
astuteness, but because he has the ace of King Magnus and Mr Joseph Proteus is 
trumps m his hand and knows when to seen to be a plain deduction from tlieir 
play It As the prettier player of the two relative positions and antecedents, and 
he has the sympathy of the audience Not not a manufactured contrast between de- 
being as pampered and powerful as an mocracy and royalty to the disadvantage 
operatic pnraa donna, and depending as of the former. Those who so mistook it 
he does not on some commeraally valu- are out of date They still regard demo- 
able talent but on his conformity to the cracy as the under dog in tlie conflict 
popular ideal of digmty and perfect But to me it is the king who is doomed 
breeding, he has to be trained, and to to be tragically in that position in the 
tram himself, to accept good manners as future into which tlie play is projected 
an indispensable condition of his inter- in fact, he is visibly at least half in it 
course with his subjects, and to leave to already, and die tlieory of consdtuuonal 
the less highly placed such indulgences as monarchy assumes tliat he is wholly in 
tempers, tantrums, bullymgs, sneenngs, it, and has been so since the end of tlie 


swearings, kickmgs* m short, tlie com' 
moner violences and intemperances of 
audiority 

His mimsters have much laxer stand- — ^ . 

ards It is open to them, if it will save mg destroyed the royal power by ' 
dieir time, to get dieir own way by mak- force under democratic pretexts, 1J3S 


seventeenth century 

Besides, die conflict is not really be- 
tv'^een royalty and democracy It is be- 
tween both and plutocracy, which, hnv- 
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bought and s\t^Ilowed democracy Money 
talks money pnnts money broadcasts 
money reigns, and kings and labor leaders 
alike ha\e to register its decrees, and 
even, by a staggenng paradox, to finance 
Its enterpnses and guarantee its profits 
Democracy is no longer bought it is 
bilked Ministers who are Socialists to tlie 
backbone are as helpless in the gnp of 
Breakages Limited as its acknowledged 
henchmen from tlie moment when they 
attain to what is with unintentional irony 
called power (meaning tlie drudgery of 
carrying on for tlie plutocrats) Aey no 
longer dare even to talk of nationalizing 
any industry, however socially vital, that 
has a farthing of profit for plutocracy still 
left in It, or tliat can be made to yield a 
farthing for it by subsidies 

King Magnus’s litde tactical victory, 
which bulks so largely in die playhouse, 
leaves him in a worse plight dian his 
defeated opponent, who can alv'ays plead 
diat he is only die instrument of the 
people’s will, whereas the unfortunate 
monarch, making a desperate bid for 
dictatorship on the perfectly true plea 
diat democracy has destroyed all other 
responsibility (has not Mussolim said 
diat there is a vacant throne in every 
country m Europe waiting for a capable 
man to fill it^), is compelled to assume 
full responsibility himself, and face all the 
reproaches that Mr Proteus can shirk In 
his Cabinet there is only one friendly 
man who has courage, pnnaple, and 
genuine good manners when he is courte- 
ously treated, and that man is an un- 
compromising repubhean, his nval for 
the dictatorship The splendidly honest 
and devoted Die-hard lady is too scorn- 
fully tactless to help much, but with 
a little more experience in the art of 
handling effective men and women as dis- 
tinguished from the art of handhng mass 
meetings Mr Bill Boanerges might surpnse 
those who, because he makes them laugh, 
see nothing in him but a caricature 


In short, those cntics of mine who 
have taken The Apple Cart for a story of 
a struggle between a hero and a roomful 
of guys have been grossly taken in It is 
never safe to take my plays at their subur- 
ban face value it ends in your finding in 
them only what you bnng to them, and 
so getting nothing for your money 
On die subject of Democracy gener- 
ally I have nothmg to say that can take 
the problem farther than I have already 
earned it in my Intelhgent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism and Capitahsm We 
liave to solve two inseparable mam prob- 
lems the economic problem of how to 
produce and distnbute our subsistence, 
and the political problem of how to select 
our rulers and prevent them from abus- 
ing their authonty m their own mterests 
or those of their class or religion Our 
solution of the economic problem is the 
Capitahst system, which achieves miracles 
in production, but fails so ludicrously and 
disastrously to distribute its products 
rationally, or to produce in the order of 
social need, that it is always complaimng 
of bemg paralyzed by its “overproduc- 
tion” of things of which milhons of us 
stand in desperate want Our solution of 
the political problem is Votes for Every- 
body and Every Authonty Elected by 
Vote, an expedient onginally devized to 
prevent rulers from tyranmzmg by the 
very effectual method of preventing them 
from doing anything, and thus leaving 
everything to irresponsible pnvate enter- 
pnse But as pnvate enterpnse will do 
nothing that is not profitable to its little 
self, and the very existence of avihzation 
nowdepends on the swift and unhampered 
pub he execution of enterpnses that super- 
sede pnvate enterpnse and are not merely 
profitable but vitally necessaiy to the 
whole commumty, tfus purely inhibitive 
check on tyranny has become a strangle- 
hold on genuine democracy Its painfully 
evolved machinery of parhament and 
Party System and Cabinet is so effective 
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in obstruction that we take tliirty years 
by constitutional methods to do tliirt}^ 
mmutes work, and shall presently be 
forced to clear up durty years arrears in 
thirty minutes by unconstitutional ones 
unless we pass a Reform Bill tliat -^ill 
make a complete re\ oluuon in our polm- 
cal maclunery and procedure. ^V^lenwe 
see parhaments hke ours kicked into the 
gutter by dictators, both in kingdoms and 
repubhcs, it is foolish to -u^ait unol die 
dictator dies or collapses, and dien do 
nothmg but pick die poor old dungs up 
and try to scrape die mud off diem* die 
only sane course is to take the step by 
wluch the dictatorship could ha\e been 
antiapated and averted, and construct a 
pohtical system for rapid posim e work 
mstead of slow nugatory- work, made to 
fit mto the tv;=-entiedi century instead of 
mto the sLxteenth. 

Until we face this task and accomplish 
It we shall not be able to produce elector- 
ates capable of doing an}Thing by dieir 
votes except pave the v^y to them o-v^m 
destruction. An elecnon at present, con- 
sidered as a means of selecting the best 
qualified rulers, is so absurd that if the 
last dozen parliaments had consisted of 
the candidates who were at the foot of 
the poll mstead of those who were at the 
head of it there is no reason to suppose 
that we should have been a step more or 
less advanced than we are today. In 
neither case would the electorate ha^^^e 
had any real choice of representatives. If 
it had, we might have had to struggle 
with parhaments of Titus Oateses and 
Lord George Gordons dominating a few 
generak and artists, vnth Cabmets made 
up of the sort of orator who is said to 
carry a-way his hearers by his eloquence 
because, ha\ung first ascertamed by a few 
cautious feelers what they are ready to 
applaud, he gives it to them a dozen 
times over in an overwhehnmg cres- 
cendo, and IS m effect earned awy by 
them. As it is, the voters have no real 


choice of candidates* they hate to take 
tthar they can get and make the best of 
It according to tlieir hghts, vhich is often 
the V orst of it by the hght of heaven- By 
chance ratlier tlian by judgment they find 
themseh es represented m parhament b} 
a fortunate proportion of reasonably 
honest and pubhc spmted persons who 
happen to be also successful pubhc 
speakers The rest are m parhament be- 
cause they can afford it and have a fancy 
for It or an mterest m iL 

Last October (1929) I v^s asked to 
address tlie enormous audience created 
by the new in\ ention of Wueless Broad- 
cast on a range of pohtical and cultural 
topics mtroduced by a prewous speaker 
under the general heading of Pomts of 
View. Among the topics was Democracy, 
presented, as usual, in a completely ab- 
stract guise as an mfimtely beneficent 
pnnaple in which e must trust diough 
It slay us. I -^-as determined that this time 
Votes for E\ er}^body and Every’- Author- 
ity Elected by Vote should not escape by 
weanng its imposmg mask. I dehvered 
myself as foUo-R-s: 

Your Majesties, your Royal High- 
nesses, your Excellenaes, your Graces 
and Reverences, my Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, fellow atizens of all degrees. 

I am gomg to talk to y'^ou about Demo- 
cracy objectivefy: that is, as it exists and 
as we must all reckon witli it equally^, 
no matter what our pomts of "’inew may* 
be Suppose I were to talk to you not 
about Democracy'-, but about tlie sea, 
which IS in some respects rather like De- 
mocracy I We all ha\ e our o-wn -«ev s of 
the sea Some of us hate it and are nei er 
well when we are at it or on it. Otliers 
love It, and are never so happy as when 
they are m it or on it or looking at it 
Some of us regard it as Bntam’s natural 
realm and surest bulv’ark others 'V’i’ant a 
Channel Tunnel But certam facts about 
the sea are qmte mdependent of our 
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feelings towards it If I take it for granted 
that the sea exists, none of you will con- 
tradict me If I say that the sea is some- 
times furiously violent and always un- 
certain, and that those who are most 
famihar with it trust it least, you will not 
immediately shnek out that I do not be- 
lieve m the sea, that I am an enemy of the 
sea, that I want to abohsh the sea, that 
I am going to make bathing illegal, that 
I am out to nun our carrying trade and 
lay waste all our seaside resorts and scrap 
the British Navy If I tell you that you 
cannot breathe in the sea, you will not 
take that as a personal msult and ask me 
indignantly if I consider you infenor to 
a hsh Well, you must please be equally 
sensible when I tell you some hard facts 
about Democracy When I tell you that 
It IS sometimes funously violent and al- 
ways dangerous and treacherous, and that 
those who are familiar with it as practical 
statesmen trust it least, you must not 
at once denounce me as a paid agent of 
Bemto Mussohni, or declare that I have 
become a Tory Die-hard in my old age, 
and accuse me of wanting to take away 
your votes and make an end of parlia- 
ment, and the franchise, and free speech, 
and pubhc meeting, and tnal by jury 
Still less must you nse in your places and 
give me three rousing cheers as a cham- 
pion of medieval monarchy and feudal- 
ism I am qmte innocent of any such 
extravagances All I mean is that whether 
we are Democrats or Tones, Catholics 
or Protestants, Commumsts or Fascists, j 
we are all face to face with a certain force 
in the world called Democracy, and we 
must understand the nature of that force 
whether we want to fight it or to forward 
It Our business is not to deny the penis 
of Democracy, but to provide against 
them as far as we can, and then consider 
whether the nsks we cannot provide 
against are worth taking 

Democracy, as you know it, is seldom 
more than a long word beginning with a 
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capital letter, which we accept reverently 
or disparage contemptuously without 
asking any questions. Now we should 
never accept anything reverently until 
we have asked it a great many very 
searchmg questions, the first two being 
What are you^ and Where do you hve’^ 
When I put these questions to Demo- 
cracy the answer I get is “My name is 
I Demos, and I hve in the British Empire, 
the Umted States of America, and wher- 
ever the love of liberty bums in the heart 
of man You, my friend Shaw, are a unit 
of Democracy your name is also Demos 
you are a aazen of a great democratic 
commumty you are a potential constitu- 
ent of the Parhament of Man, the Federa- 
tion of the World ” At this I usually 
burst mto loud cheers, which do credit 
to my enthusiastic nature Tomght, how- 
ever, I shall do nothing of the sort I shall 
say “Dont talk nonsense My name is not 
Demos it is Bernard Shaw My address 
is not the Bntish Empire, nor the United 
States of America, nor wherever the love 
of hberty bums in the heart of man it is 
at such and such a number in such and 
such a street in London, and it will be 
time enough to discuss my seat in the 
Parhament of Man when that celebrated 
institution comes into existence I dont 
beheve your name is Demos nobody’s 
name is Demos, and all I can make of 
your address is that you have no address, 
and are just a tramp — if indeed you exist 
at all ” 

You will notice that I am too polite to 
call Demos a windbag or a hot air mer- 
chant, but I am going to ask you to begin 
our study of Democracy by considenng 
It first as a big balloon, filled witli gas 
or hot air, and sent up so that you shall 
be kept looking up at Ae sky whilst other 
people are picking your pockets Wfrien 
the balloon comes down to eardi every 
five years or so you are invited to get 
into the basket if you can throw out one 
of the people who are sitting tightly m 
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It, but as you can afford neither the time hundred a year and one -nath a hundred 
nor the money, and there are forty thousand is impossible But Number 
^hons of you and hardly room for six Three: Government hy the people, is 
hundred m the basket, the balloon goes qmte a different matter. All the monarclis, 
up agam with much the same lot in it all the tyrants, all the dictators, aU the 
and leaves you where you were before. Die-hard Tones are agreed that we must 
I think you wiU adrmt that the balloon be governed. Democrats like the Dean 
as an image of Democracy corresponds and myself are agreed that we must be 
to the parhamentary facts. governed with equal consideration for 

Now let us examine a more poetic con- everybody. But we repudiate Number 
ception of Democracy. Abraham Lmcoln Three on the ground that the people 
IS represented as standing amid the car- cannot govern. The thmg is a physical 
nage of the battlefield of Gettysburg, and impossibihty. Every citizen cannot be a 
declanng that all that slaughter of Ameri- ruler any more than every boy can be an 
cans by Amencans occurred m order that engine dnver or a pirate king A nation 
Democracy, defined as government of the of pnme mimsters or dictators is as 
people^br the people^ the people, should absurd as an army of field marshals 
not perish from the earth. Let us pick Government by the people is not and 
this famous peroration to pieces and see never can be a reahty: it is only a cry by 
what there really is mside it (By the which demagogues humbug us into vot- 
way, Lmcoln did not really declaim it on mg for them If you doubt this — if you 
the field of Gettysburg, and the Amencan ask me “Why should not the people 
Civil War was not fought in defence ot make their ovm laws^” I need only ask 
any such prmaple, but, on the contrary, you “Why should not the people vmte 
to enable one half of the Umted States to their own plays They cannot It is 
force the other half to be governed as much easier to write a good play than to 
they did not wish to be governed But make a good law. And there are not a 
never mind tliat I mentioned it only to hundred men m the world who can wnte 
remmd you that it seems impossible for a play good enough to stand daily vear 
statesmen to make speeches about Demo- and tear as long as a law must 
cracy, or joumahsts to report them, with- Now comes the question, If we cannot 
out obscunng it m a cloud of hurnbug). govern ourselves, what can we do to save 
Now for die three articles of the de- ourselves from being at the mercy of 
fimtion Number One: Government of those who can govern, and who may 
the people that, evidendy, is necessary, qmte possibly be thoroughpaced grafters 
a human commumty can no more exist and scoundrels^ Tlie pnmitive answer is 
without a government dian a human that as we are always in a huge majont} 
being can exist wnthout a co-ordinated we can, if rulers oppress us intolerably 
control of its breathing and blood circula- bum dieir houses and tear them to pieces 
tion Number Two* Government^r die This is not satisfactory Decent people 
people, is most important. Dean Inge put never do it until they have quite lost tlicir 
it perfecdy for us when he called Demo- heads, and when diey have lost their 
cracy a form of society which means equal heads they are as likely as not to bum t le 
consideration for all He added that it wrong house and tear the wrong rnan to 
IS a Chnstian prmaple, and that, as a pieces When we ha\e v/hat is calle n 
Chnstian, he believes m it So do I That popular movement fev' people v 10 
IS vhy I insist on equality of income take part in it know what it is all about 
Ecjual consideration for a person vidi a once saw a real popular mo\cmcni i*t 
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London People were running excitedly 
tlirough the streets Everyone who saw 
diem doing it immediately joined in the 
rush They ran simply because everyone 
else was doing it It was most impressive 
to see diousands of people sweeping 
along at full speed hke diat. There could 
be no doubt that it was hterally a popular 
movement I ascertained afterwards that 
It v^s started by a runav^y cow That 
cow had an important share in my educa- 
tion as a political philosopher, and I can 
assure you diat if you will study crowds, 
and lost and temfied ammals, and dungs 
hke that, instead of reading books and 
nev^paper articles, you will learn a great 
deal about politics from them Most 
general elections, for instance, are nodung 
but stampedes Our last but one was a 
conspicuous example of this The cow 
was a Russian one 

I dunk we may take it that neither mob 
violence nor popular movements can be 
depended on as checks upon die abuse of 
power by governments One might sup- 
pose that at least they would act as a last 
resort when an autocrat goes mad and 
commits outrageous excesses of tyranny 
and cruelty. But it is a curious fact that 
they never do Take two famous cases 
those of Nero and Tsar Paul the First of 
Russia If Nero had been an ordinary pro- 
fessional fiddler he would probably have 
been no worse a man than any meniber of 
the wireless orchestra If Paul had been a 
heutenant m a hne regiment we should 
never have heard of him But when these 
two poor fellows were mvested with ab- 
solute powers over their fellow creatures 
they went mad, and did such appalhng 
things that they had to be killed hke mad 
dogs Only, it was not the people that 
rose up and killed them. They were dis- 
patched quite pnvately by a very select 
arcle of their own bodyguards For a 
genuinely democratic execution of un- 
popular statesmen we must turn to the 
brothers De Witt, who were tom to 


pieces by a Dutch mob in the seventeenth 
century They were neither tyrants nor 
autocrats On the contrary, one of them 
had been unpnsoned and tortured for his 
resistance to the despotism of Wilham of 
Orange, and the other had come to meet 
him as he came out of pnson The mob 
was on the side of the autocrat We may 
take It that the shortest way for a tyrant 
to get nd of a troublesome champion of 
hberty is to raise a hue and cry against 
him as an unpatnotic person, and leave 
the mob to do the rest after supplying 
diem with a well tipped ringleader Nowa- 
days this is called direct action by the 
revolutionary proletanat Those who put 
thar faith in it soon find that proletanats 
are never revoluttonary, and that their 
direct action, when it is controlled at all, 
is usually controlled by pohce agents 
Democracy, then, cannot be govern- 
ment by the people It can only be govern- 
ment by consent of the governed Unfor- 
tunately, when democratic statesmen pro- 
pose to govern us by our own consent, 
they find that we dont want to be gov- 
erned at ah, and that we regard rates and 
taxes and rents and death dunes as in- 
tolerable burdens What we want to know 
is how htde government we can get along 
with without being murdered in our beds 
That quesoon cannot be answered until 
we have explained what we mean by get- 
ting along Savages manage to get along 
Unruly Arabs and Tartars get along The 
only rule in the matter is that the avihzed 
way of getting along is the way of cor- 
porate action, not mdmdual action, and 
corporate action involves more govern- 
ment than individual action 

Thus government, which used to be a 
comparatively simple affair, today has to 
manage an enormous development of 
Sociahsra and Commumsm Our indus- 
tnal and social life is set in a huge com- 
mumstic framework of public roadways, 
streets, bndges, water supplies, power 
supplies, lighting, tramways, schools, 
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elections Iia\e become public auctions at 
v,hich tJie contending parties bid against 
one anotlicr for our votes by each promis- 
ing us a larger share dian the odier of die 
plunder of the minonty Now diat is per- 
feedy true The contending parties do 
not as yet senture to put it exactly in 
those w ords, but that is what it comes to 
And the Dean’s profession obliges him to 
urge his congregation, which is much 
vnder than diat of St Paul’s (it extends 
across die Atlantic), aln^iys to vote for 
die party 'uliich pledges itself to go 
farthest in enabling diose of us who have 
great possessions to sell diem and give 
die pnee to die poor But we cannot do 
this as private persons It must be done 
by die Government or not at ail Take 
my own case I am not a young man widi 
great possessions, but I am an old man 
pajang enough in income tax and surtax 
to provide doles for some hundreds of 
unemployed and old age pensioners I 
have not die smallest objection to this* on 
die contrary, I advocated it strongly for 
years before I had any income worth tax- 
ing But I could not do it if the Govern- 
ment did not arrange it for me If the 
Government ceased taxing my superflu- 
ous money and rcdistnbuting it among 
people who have no incomes at all, I 
could do nothing by myself \Xdiat could 
I do^ Can you suggest anything^ I could 
send my war bonds to die Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and invite him to cancel 
the part of the National Debt that they 
represent, and he would undoubtedly 
thank me m the most courteous official 
terms for my patriotism But the poor 
would not get any of it The other payers 
of surtax and income tax and death duties 
would save the interest they now have to 
pay on it that is all I should only have 
made the nch ncher and myself poorer I 
could bum all my share certificates and 
inform the secretanes of the companies 
that they might wnte off that much of 
their capital indebtedness The result 
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would be a bigger dividend for the rest of 
the shareholders, with the poor out in the 
cold as before I might sell my war bonds 
and share ceruficates for cash, and throw 
tlie money into the street to be scrambled 
for, but It would be snatched up, not by 
the poorest, but by the best fed and most 
able-bodied of the scramblers Besides, if 
we all tned to sell our bonds and shares — 
and this is what you have to consider, for 
Chnst’s advice was not addressed to me 
alonebut to all who have greatpossessions 
— tile result would be that their value 
would fall to nothing, as the Stock Ex- 
change would immediately become a 
market m winch tliere were all sellers and 
no buyers Accordingly, any spare money 
tliat the Government leaves me is in- 
vested where I can get the highest in- 
terest and die best secunty, as diereby I 
can make sure that it goes where it is 
most wanted and gives immediate em- 
ployment This is the best I can do with- 
out Government interference indeed any 
other way of deahng with my spare 
money would befoohsh and demoralizmg, 
but the result is that I become ncher and 
' ncher, and the poor become relatively 
poorer and poorer So you see I cannot 
even be a Chnsuan except through 
Government action, and neither can the 
Dean ^ 

Now let us get down to our problem 
We cannot govern ourselves, yet if we 
entrust the immense powers and revenues 
which are necessary in an effective modem 
Government to an absolute monarch or 
dictator, he goes more or less mad imless 
he IS a quite extraordinary and therefore 
very seldom obtainable person Besides, 
modem government is not a one-man 
job It is too big for that If we resort to 
a committee or park ament of superior 
persons, they will set up an ohgarchy and 
abuse their power for their own benefit. 
Our dJerama is that men m the lump 
cannot govern themselves, and yet, as 
WiUiam Moras put it, no man is good 
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enough to be another man’s master. We 
need to be governed, and yet to control 
our governors. But the best governors 
voH not accept any control except that of 
their ovTi consciences; and, as we who 
are governed are also apt to abuse any 
power of control we have, our ignorance, 
our passions, our pn\'ate and immediate 
interests are constantly m conflict vuth 
the knowledge, tlie visdom, and the pub- 
lic spirit and regard for the future of our 
best qualified governors. 

Stdl, if we cannot control our gover- 
nors, can we not at least choose them and 
change them if diey do not smt^ 

Let me invent a primitive example of 
democratic choice. It is alvnj^ best to 
take imaginar}'- examples: they offend 
nobody. Imagine then tliat we are the 
inhabitants of a ^nllage. We have to elect 
somebody fOr the office of postman. There 
are severd candidates; but one stands out 
conspicuously, because he has ffequendy 
treated us at the pubhc-house, has sub- 
scribed a slulhng to our little flower show, 
has a kind word for die children v hen he 
passes, and is a wctim of oppression by 
die squire because his late father vas one 
of our most successful poachers We elect 
him tnumphandy, and he is duly in- 
stalled, uniformed, pronded vith a red 
bic) cle, and gi% en a batch of letters to de- 
li\ er. As lus mom e in seeking the post 
has been pure ambinon, he has not 
diought much beforehand about his 
duties; and it now occurs to liim for die 
first time diat he cannot read So he hires 
a bov to come round vidi him and read 
die addresses The boy conceals himself 
in die lane vhilst the postman deh%ers 
the letters at die liouse, takes die Clinst- 
mas boxes, and gets die v hole credit of 
die transaction In course of time he dies 
vidi a high reputation for effiaency in 
the discharge of his duties; and ve elect | 
another equallv illiterate successor on ; 
similar grounds. But bv diis time die boi. 

V.. • * J 

has grov, n up and become an institution , 


He presents liimself to the new postman 
as an estabhshed and mdispensable feature 
of die postal system and finally becomes 
recognrzed and paid by the wUage as sudi 
Here you have the perfect image of a 
popularly elected Cabmet Ahmster and 
the Cm! Serxice department over v hicli 
he presides It may work ver}'- v ell; for 
our postman, though illiterate, ma}* be a 
x'er)'- capable fellow; and die boy vlio 
reads die addresses for him may be quite 
mcapable of doing an}'thing more. But 
this does not alwa}^ happen. Whedier it 
happens or not, die system is not a demo- 
cratic reahty- it is a democratic illusion 
The boy, v hen he has abiht}* enough to 
take ad\'antage of the situation, is die 
master of die man The person elected to 
do the work is not really doing it he is 
j a popular humbug who is merely doing 
what a permanent official tells him to do 
Tliat is how It comes about that v e are 
now go\ emed by a Cml Service v lucli 
has such enormous pov er diat its regula- 
tions are taking die place of die lav s of 
England, though some of diem are made 
for die com emence of the officials vidi- 
out die shgiitest regard to the comeni- 
ence or even die nglits of die public 
And how are our Cml Servants selected^ 
Alosdv by an educauonal test vhicli no- 
bodv but an expensiv ely schooled youdi 
can pass, dius making die most poveriul 
and effecm e part of our government an 
irresponsible class gov emment. 

Now, V hat control hav e v ou or I ov cr 
die Services^ We hav e votes I hav c used 
mine a few times to see vhat it is Ide 
Well. It IS like diis When die election 
approaches tv o or diree persons of v lion 
I know nodung wnte to me soliciting 
my V ote and enclosing a list of meeting' 
an election address, and a polling card 
One of die addresses reads like an arti-.- 
m The Morning Post, and hn'^ a Un.m 
Jack on it Another is id'e Tiic H’’ 

Nev s or Manchester Guardnn^ 
might hav e been compiled from 1 v • 
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tonal Vs-astc paper basi ets of a hundred 
\ear5 ago A third address, more up-to- 
date and much better phrased, con\anccs 
me that tile sender has had it untten for 
him at tile headquarters of the Labor 
Part} A fourth, the most hopelessly out 
of date of tliem all, contains scraps of die 
carl} English translations of die Com- 
munist Manifesto of 1848 I have no 
guarantee that any of these documents 
ere v.Tittcn by die candidates They con- 
^ cy nothing hatet or to me as to their 
character or poliucal capaaty The half- 
tone photographic portraits v hich adorn 
die front pages do not even tell me their 
atics, h3\ mg been taken tv, enty years ago 
If I go to one of die mceungs I find a 
schoolroom packed vath people who find 
an election meeting cheaper and funnier 
dian a dieatre On the platform sit one or 
tv o poor men v,ho ha\e wori ed hard to 
I cep party politics ali\e m the constitu- 
ent:}'. They ought to be the candidates, 
but die} have no more chance of such 
eminence than diey have of possessing a 
Rolls-Royce car. Tliey move votes of 
confidence in the candidate, though as 
the candidate is a stranger to them and to 
ever}’body else present nobody can pos- 
sibl} feel any such confidence They lead 
the applause for him, they prompt him 
V hen quesuons are asked, and when he is 
completely floored they jump up and cry 
"Let me ansv/er that, hlr Chairman and 
then pretend that he has answered it. The 
old shibboleths are droned over, and 
nothing has any sense or reality m it 
except the vituperation of the opposition 
party, v/hich is received with shouts of 
relief by the audience. Yet it is nothing 
but an exhibition of bad manners If I 
vote for one of these candidates, and he 
or she is elected, I am supposed to be 
enjoying a democratic control of the 
government — to be exerasmg govern- 
ment of myself, _/or myself, fy myself Do 
you wonder that the Dean cannot believe 
such nonsense^ If I believed it I should 
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I not be fit to vote at all If this is Demo- 
cracy, v/ho can blame Signor Mussolini 
for desenbing it as a putrefying corpse^ 
The candidates may ask me what more 
they can do for me but present them- 
selves and ansv/er any questions I may 
put to them. I quite admit that they can 
do nothing, but that does not mend 
matters YJTiat I should hke is a real test 
of their capaaty Shortly before the war 
a doctor m San Franasco discovered that 
if a drop of a candidate’s blood can be ob- 
tained on a piece of blottmg paper it is 
possible to discover within half an hour 
what IS wrong with him physically. What 
I am waiting for is the discovery of a 
process by v/hich on delivery of a drop 
of his blood or a lock of his hair we can 
ascertain v/hat is nght with him mentally. 
We could then have a graded series of 
panels of capable persons for aU employ- 
ments, public or pnvate, and not allow 
any person, however popular, to under- 
take the employment of governing us 
unless he or she were on the appropnate 
panel At the lower end of the scale there 
would be a panel of persons qualified to 
take part m a pansh meeung, at the 
higher end a panel of persons qualified to 
act as Secretanes of State for Foreign 
Affairs or Finance Ministers At present 
not more than two per thousand of the 
population v/ould be available for the 
highest panel I should then be m no 
danger of electing a postman and finding 
that he could neither read nor wnte My 
choice of candidates would be perhaps 
more restneted than at present, but I do 
not desire liberty to choose windbags and 
mneompoops to represent me in parlia- 
ment, and my power to choose between 
one qualified candidate and another would 
give me as much control as is either pos- 
sible or desirable The voting and count- 
ing would be done by machmery I should 
connect ray telephone with the proper 
office, touch a button, and the machinery 
would do the rest. 
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Pending such a completion of the 
American doctor’s discovery, how are 
we to go on^ Well, as best we can, with 
the sort of government that our present 
system produces. Several reforms are 
possible without any new discovery. Our 
present parliament is obsolete; it can no 
more do the work of a modem State than 
Juhus Caesar’s galley could do the work 
of an Adantic hner. We need in these 
islands two or three additional federal 
legislatures, working on our mumcipal 
committee system instead of our parlia- 
mentary party system We need a central 
authonty to co-ordinate the federal work 
Our obsolete httle internal frontiers must 
be obhterated, and our umts of local 
government enlarged to dimensions com- 
patible with the recent prodigious ad- 
vances m faahty of communication and 
co-operation Commonwealth affairs and 
supemational activities through the 
League of Nations or otherwise will have 
to be provided for, and Cabmet func- 
tion to be transformed. All the pseudo- 
democratic obstructive functions of our 
political machinery must be ruthlessly 
scrapped, and the general problem of 
government approached from a positive 
viewpoint at which mere anarchic national 
sovereignty as distinguished from self- 
government will have no meaning 

I must conclude by warning you that 
when everythmg has been done that can 
be done, civilization will still be depend- 
ent on the consaences of the governors 
and the governed Our natural disposi- 
tions may be good, but we have been 
badly brought up, and are full of anti- 
soci^ personal ambitions and prejudices 
and snobberies Had we not better teach 
our children to be better atizens than 
ourselves.^ We are not doing that at 
present The Russians are That is my 
last word. Think over it 

So much for my broadcast on Demo- 
cracy! And now a word about Breakages, 


Limited Like all Socialists who know 
their business I have an exasperated sense 
of the mischief done by our system of 
pnvate Capitalism in setting up huge 
vested interests m destruction, waste, and 
disease The armament firms thrive on 
war, the glaziers gam by broken win- 
dows, the operating surgeons depend on 
cancer for their children’s bread, the dis- 
tillers and brewers bmld cathedrals to 
sanctify the profits of drunkenness, and 
the prosperity of Dives costs the pnva- 
tion of a hundred Lazaruses. 

The tide Breakages, Limited, -was sug- 
gested to me by the fate of that remark- 
able gemus, the late Alfred Warwick 
Gattie, with whom I was personally ac- 
quainted. I knew him first as the author 
of a play. He was a disturbing man, 
afflicted — or, as it turned out, gifted — 
with chrome hyperassthesia, feehng every 
thing violendy and expressing his feelings 
vehemendy and on occasion volcamcally 
I concluded that he was not sufficiendy 
cold-blooded to do much as a playwright, 
so that when, having lost sight of him for 
some years, I was told that he had made 
an invention of first-rate importance, I 
was mcredulous, and concluded that the 
invention was only a Utopian project 
Our fnend Henry Murray was so pro- 
voked by my attitude that to appease him 
I consented to investigate the alleged 
great invention in person on Game’s 
promising to behave hke a reasonable 
being dunng the process, a promise 
which he redeemed with the greatest dig- 
nity, remaimng silent whilst an engineer 
explained his miracles to me, and con- 
tenting himself with the reading of a brief 
statement shewing that the adoption of 
his plan would release from industry 
enough men to utterly overwhelm the 
Central Empires with whom we were 
then at war. 

I approached the investigation ve^y 
sceptically Our fnend spoke of 
works ” I could not believe that Gatae 
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ir:! anN vorl s. cHopt m Ins fcr\icl imn- 
i lamnn. Ho nunimncd “the coinpntn ’’ 
Is.itu Ktnorccrotiihle nn\ one inav form 
.i tv*mpin\ , btit th it it Incl ntt} rewnreob 
■’ v". cdtomeiUnihtrnl Hov e\cr,Isu{rcrcd 
' IN It to t d <.n to HatttrbOi. and there, 
uri. (.nniiith I touiui a Ntorhshop, duly 
Id' Hod as the prtinnts of flie New 
1 : in^por, Cotnpnu, Limited, and spaci- 
oa I lou'di to accommodate a double 
m ’ >\ line v ith a jdatlonn The afiair 
. 1 tlmpIc^tu>•ld)K rt d.sofnr. 'I'hcplat- 
io'.’i w u no; prtntded with a station its 
s 'll t (jU pnu nt w as a nble w uh a row of 
b ittou'- on It ior unt eLcirtcnl con- 
t’ct line ol ndwnv Ind on u a 

tnu^ . ith a st^^l ltd Tiie pncticil part 
of t!:e prf'uce'diivr' bei^an bv placing an 
n I’clpir on the hd ol one of the trucks 
'ud . uiu': me in it \ brimming glass of 
N itcr a a-, tin n hI at nn feet I could not 
imagmo n hit I vas expected to do with 
the watt r or v hat N\as going to iiappcn, 
snd tlure was a snug;i.>tion of clcclro- 
eiition alio'it the chair which made me 
uerNous Game then sat dov n majcsttc- 
n!l\ nt the table on the phi form with his 
hand hoNcring oeer the binions Intimat- 
ing that the miracle would tale place 
N ht.tm\ tnicl passed the other inick, he 
asUd me to choose whether it should 
occur at tlic firU passage or later, and to 
dictate the order in which it should be 
repeated I v as by that time incapable of 
choosing, so I said the sooner the better, 
and the two trucl s started When the 
other irucl had passed mine I found my- 
self magically sitting on it, chair and all, 
V nil the glass of w'atcr unspilled at my 
feel 

The rest of the story is a tragi-comcdy 
When I said to Gattic apologetically (I 
felt deeply guilty of having underrated 
him) that I had never knowm that he was 
an engineer, and had taken him to be tlic 
usual amateur inventor w'lth no profes- 
sional training, be told me tliat tins was 
exactly wdiat he was just like Sir Chnsto- 


plicr Wren. lie liad been concerned in an 
electric lighting business, and bad been 
roNoltcd by the prodigious number of 
brcikagcs of glass bulbs involved by the 
handling of die crates m which diey were 
packed for transport by rad and road 
What was needed was a method of trans- 
ferring the crates from truck to truck, 
and from truck to road lorry, and from 
road lorry to warehouse lift without 
shock, friction, or handling, Gattie, being 
I suppose, by natural genius an inventor 
though by mistaken vocation a play- 
wright, solved the mechanical problem 
without apparent dilTiculty, and offered 
his nation the means of effecting an enor- 
mous saving of labor and smash But in- 
stead of being received w'lth open arms as 
a social benefactor he found himself up 
against Breakages, Limited The glass 
blowers wliose employment was threat- 
ened, tlic exploiters of the great in- 
dustry of repamng our railway trucks 
(ex cry lime a goods tram is stopped a 
senes of 150 violent collisions is propa- 
gated from end to end of die tram, as 
those who live within earshot know to 
their cost), and die railway porters who 
dump die crates from truck to platform 
and dicn hurl diem into otlier trucks, 
shattering bulbs, battenng cans, and too 
often rupturing themselves m die pro- 
cess, saiv m Gattie an enemy of die human 
race, a wrecker of homes and a starver 
of innocent babes He fought them un- 
dauntedly, but dicy were too strong for 
him, and m due time his patents expired 
and he died almost unrecognized, whilst 
Unknown Soldiers were being canorazed 
throughout die world So far. The Apple 
Cart IS his only shnne, and as it does 
not even bear his name, I have written it 
here pending its tardy appearance m the 
roll of fame 

I must not leave my readers to assume 
that Gattie was an easy man to deal with, 
or that he handled the opposition in a 
conciliatory manner with due allowance 
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for tile inertia of a somewhat unimagina- 
tive officialdom which had not, like my- 
self, sat on Ins trucks, and probably set 
him dovm as a Utopian (a species much 
dreaded in Government departments) 
and tlius missed tlie real point, which was 
tliat he vnas an inventor Like many men 
of gemus he could not understand why 
tilings obvious to him should not be so 
at once to otlicr people, and found it 
easier to believe tliat tliey were corrupt 
tlian tliat they could be so stupid. Once, 
after I liad urged him to be more diplo- 
matic, he brought me, v idi some pnde, 
a letter to tlie Board of Trade vdnch lie 
considered a masterpiece of tact and good 
temper It contained not a v ord descrip- 
tive of his invention,* and it began some- 
what m tins fashion: “Sir, If you are an 
honest man you cannot deny that among 
tlie worst abuses of diis corrupt age is die 
acceptance of city directorships by re- 
tired members of die Board of Trade.” 
Clearly it not easy for die Board of 
Trade to deal vidi an inventor vho 
wished to interest diem, not in liis new 
machines, but m die desirability of its 
abolishing itself as infamous 

Tlie last time I saw him. he called on 
me to unfold a new scheme of mucli 
greater importance, as he declared, dian 
his trucks He was \'’er}'’ interesting on 
diat occasion. He began by giwng me a 
\'nud account of die pirates who used to 
infest die Thames below London Bridge 
before die docks were bmlt. He described 
how die docks had come into existence 
not as wliar^’’es for loading and unloading 
but as strongholds in which ships and 
their cargoes could be secure from piracy. 
They are now, he declared, a waste of 
febuiously I'aluable ground; and their 
work should be done in quite anodier 
way. He dien produced plans of a pier 
to be bmlt in die middle of die river, com- 
mumcating direcdy by rail and road vidi 
tlie shore and die great mam hnes. Tlie 
ships would come ^ongside die pier; and 


by a simple system of hoists die contents 
of their iiolds would be lifted out and 
transferred (like myself m die armchair) 
to railway trucks or motor loraes vutli- 
out being touched by a human hand and 
dierefore vidiout nsk of breakage It 
all so masterly, so simple in its complex- 
ity, so convincing as to its practicability, 
and so prodigiously x^aluable socially, that 
I, taking It very senously, proceeded to 
discuss what could be done to interest die 
proper people in it 

To my amazement Gattie began to 
shew unmistakeable signs of disappoint- 
ment and indignation, “You do not seem 
to understand me,” he said “I have slievm 
you all diis mechanical stuff merely by 
way of illustration WTiat I have come to 
consult you about is a great melodrama I 
am going to vuite, die scene of winch vail 
be die Pool of London in die seventeendi 
centur}'- among die pirates 

^Y'hat could I or anyone do vddi a man 
like diat^ He vms nai\ ely surpnsed vhen 
I laughed; and he vent avmy only half 
persuaded diat lus scheme for turmng die 
docks into building land, expediting die 
Thames traffic; sa^^ng much dangerous 
and demorahzing casual labor; and trans- 
figuring the underpaid stevedore mto a 
fullfed electnaan, V'as stupendously more 
important dian any ndiculous melodrama 
He admitted diat there was of course all 
diat in It; but I could see that lus heart 
vms in die melodrama 

As It was evident that offiaaldom. 
wndung under lus insidts and shocked by 
his utter lack of veneration for bigvags, 
besides being hampered as all our Govern- 
ment departments are by die ^ ested in- 
terests of Breakages, Limited, v ould do 
nodung for him, I induced some less em- 
barrassed public persons to take a nde m 
die trucks and be comnnced diat die^ 
really existed and worked But here again 
die parallel betv een Gattie and lus fellov - 
amateur Sir Chrisopher Wren came m 
Wren was not content to redesign and re- 
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our hands The CIcanng House, like die 
Tiiamcs pier, remains on paper, and 
Game IS in liis grave But I still hold that 
there must have been somediing great in 
a man who, having not only imagined 
them but inv’cntcd dicirmachiner}',could, 
far from being crushed by their rcjccuon, 
exclaim “Pensh all my mechamcal trash 
if onl) It provides matenal for one bad 
plav 

This little history will explain how it 
actually did provide matenal for Break- 
ages, Limited, and for die bitter cry of 
the Povvcrmisircss General Not until 
Breakages is itself broken will it cease to 
liav c a message for us. 


xni 

TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 

1931 


MONEY AND HAPPINESS 

Somehow my play, Too Trae To Be 
Good, has m performance exated an am- 
mosity and an enthusiasm which will 
hardly be accounted for by the printed 
text. Some of the spectators felt that they 
had had a divme revelation, and over- 
looked the fact that the eloquent gentle- 
man through whose extremely active 
mouth they had received it was the most 
hopeless sort of scoundrel: that is, one 
whose scoimdrelism consists in the ab- 
sence of consaence rathei than m any 
positive vices, and is masked by good 
looks and agreeable manners. The less 
intellectual journalist critics sulked as they 
always do when their poverty but not their 
will consents to their witnessing a play of 
mine, but over and above the resultant 
querulousness to which I have long been 
accustomed I thoughti detected an unusual 
mtensity of resentment, as if I had hit them 
in some new and unbearably sore spot 

"Where, then, was the offence that so 
exceedingly disgrunded these unhappy 
persons^ I think it must have been the 
main gist and moral of the play, which is 
not, as usual, that our social system is un- 
just to tlie poor, but that it is cruel to 
tile rich Our revolutionary wnters have 
dwelt on the horrors of poverty. Our 
conventional and romantic wnters have 
Ignored tliose horrors, dwelling pleas- 
antly on die elegances of an existence free 
from pecuniary care The poor have been 
pitied for misenes which do not, unfor- 
tunately, make diem unbearably miser- 
able. But who has pined die idle rich or 
really believed diat diey have a worse 
nme of it dian diose who have to live on 
ten sliilhngs a day or less, and earn it^ My 
play IS a story of tluree reckless }oung 
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people who come mto possession of, for 
the moment, unlimited nches, and set out 
to have a thoroughly good time with 
all the modem maclunery of pleasure to 
aid them The result is that they get no- 
thing for their money but a muintude of 
wornes and a maddemng dissatisfaction. 

THE VAMPIRE AND THE CALF 

I doubt whether this state of things is 
ever mtentionally produced. We see a 
man apparendy slavmg to place his chil- 
dren m the position of my three adven- 
turers; but on closer mvestiganon we 
I generally find that he does not care tv’'o- 
pence for lus children, and is wholly 
wrapped up in the fascmanng game of 
makmg money. Like other games it is 
enjoyable only by people with an irre- 
sistible and virtually exclusive fancy for 
it, and enough aritlimetical ability and 
flair for market values to play it well, but 
with these qualifications the poorest men 
can make die most astounding fortunes 
They accumulate nothing but powers of 
extracung money every six mondis from 
their less acquisitive neighbors, and their 
children accumulate nothing but obliga- 
tions to spend it As betv'’een these two 
processes of bleeding and being bled, 
bleeding is the better fun. The vampire 
has a better time dian die calf hung up by 
the heels widi its diroat cut The money- 
getter spends less on his food, clothes, 
and amusements than his clerks do, and i^ 
happy. His wife and sons and daughters, 
spending fabulous sums on themselves, 
are no happier dian dicir housemaids, i 
so happy, for die routine of fasliion i5 
virtually as compulsory as die routine ot 
a housemaid, its dressing is as much die 
fated as her uniform, its snubbing^ are 
liumihating, and its monotony is mo*- 
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been over four thousand pounds a day or 
a milbon and a half a year If happiness is 
to be measured by nches he must have 
been fourteen thousand times as happy as 
the laborer luck)- enough to be earmng 
tv'o pounds a week Tliose v. ho behe\ e 
that nches are the reward of wrtue are 
bound to conclude that he was also four- 
teen thousand times as sober, honest, and 
industnous, which would lead to die 
quamt conclusion diat if he drank a botde 
of wine a day die laborer must ha\-e drunk 
fourteen thousand. 

THE UXLOADING inLLIONAIRES 

This IS so obwously monstrous that it 
ma)’- now be dismissed as an illusion of 
the poor who know nothing of the hves 
of the nch Povert)’-, when it involves 
continual pn^^ation and anxiety, is, like 
toothache, so painful that the victim can 
desire nodung happier than the cessation 
of the pain. But it takes no very extra- 
ordinary supply of money to enable a 
humble person to say “I want for no- 
thing”; and when that modest point is 
reached the power of money to produce 
happiness vamshes, and the trouble which 
an excess of it brmgs begms to assert it- 
self, and finally reaches a point at which 
the multimilhonaires are seen firantically 
unloading on charitable, educational, 
saenttfic, rehgious, and even (though 
rarely) artistic and pohucal “causes” of 
all kinds, mosdy without stoppmg to 
examine whether the causes produce any 
effects, and if so what effects And ffu 
horn suffering a loss of happmess ever}* 
tune they give avray a thousand pounds, 
they find themselves rather in the eniaable 
state of mind of the reveller m The Pd- 
gnm’s Progress with his nddle “There was 
a man, though some did think him mad. 
the more he gave away the more he had.” 

DELUSIONS OF POITHTY 

The notion that die nch must be happy 
is complemented by the delusion that the 


poor must be miserable. Our soaetyis so 
constituted diat most people remain all 
dieir h^'es m the condition in which they 
V ere bom, and have to depend on their 
imagmation for their notions of what it is 
like to be in the opposite condition The 
upstarts and the downstarts, though we 
hear a great deal about them either as 
popular celebnties or cnminals, are ex- 
ceptional Tlie nch, It is said, do notknow 
how the poor hve; but nobody insists on 
the more mischievous fact that the poor 
do not know how the ncli h\e. The nch 
areanunonty; and diey are not consumed 
vith emty of the poor. But the poor are a 
huge majonty and diey are so demoralized 
by the notion that they would be happy 
if only diey vere nch, diat they make 
themselves poorer, if hopefuller, by back- 
ing horses and bu}nng sweepstake tickets 
I on the chance of reahzmg dieir day- 
I dreams of unearned fortunes Our penny 
newspapers now depend for thear circula- 
tion, and consequend.3’'for dieir existence^ 
on the sale of V'hat are tirtuaHy lottery 
coupons. The real opposition to Social- 
ism comes from the fear (v^ell founded) 
that it would cut off the possibihues of 
becormng nch beyond those dreams of 
avarice wluch our capitahst s}-stem en- 
courages. The odds agamst a poor person 
becoming a rmlhonaire are of astrono- 
mical magmtude; but they are suffiaent 
to estabhsh and maintam die Totahsator 
as a national institution, and to produce 
unlimited daydreams of bequests from 
iraagmar}- long lost uncles in Austraha or a 
lucky ticketmthe Calcutta orlnsh Sweeps 

TRYING IT FOR AN HOUR 

Besides, even qmte poor people sa^e 
up for hoIida}'S during which they can he 
idle and nch, if not for hfe, at least for an 
hour, an afternoon, or even a week An 
for the poor these moments denve such a 
charm from the change from the mono- 
tony of daily toil and serwtude, that 
most mtolerabie hardships and discom 
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forts and fatigues m excursion trains and 
overcrowded lodgings seem delightful, 
and leave the reveller with a completely 
false notion of what a lifetime of such 
revelry would he 

I mamtain that nobody with a sane 
sense of values can feel that the sole pnze 
which our villamous capitahst system has 
to offer, the pnze of admission to the 
ranks of the idle rich, can possibly confer 
either happiness or health or freedom on 
Its winner No one can convict me of 
crjung sour grapes, for dunng the last 
thirty-hve years I have been under no 
compulsion to work, nor had any matenal 
pnvation or social ostracism to fear as a 
consequence of not working But, like all 
the intelligent nch people of my acquaint- 
ance, I have worked as hard, ate and 
drunk no more, and dressed no better 
than when I had to work or starve When 
my pockets were emptyl did not buy any 
of the luxunes m the London shops be- 
cause I had no money to buy them with 
When, later on, I had enough to buy any- 
thing that London could tempt me with, 
the result was the same I returned home 
day after day without having made a 
single purchase And I am no ascetic no 
man alive is freer than I from the fancy 
iliat selfmortification will propitiate a 
spiteful deity or increase my balance in a 
salvation bank in a world beyond the 
grave I would and could live ^e hfe of 
die idle nch if I liked it, and my sole 
reason for not hving it is that I dont like 
It I have every opportunity of observing 
It both in Its daily practice and its remoter 
results, and I know that a year of it would 
make me more unhappy than anything 
else of an accepted kind that I can ima- 
gine For, just as the beanfeaster can hve 
like a lord for an afternoon, and the 
Lancashire factory operative have a gor- 
geous week at Blackpool when the wakes 
are on, so I have had my afternoons as an 
idle nch man, and know only too well 
what It IS like It makes me feel suicidal 


You may say that I am an exceptional 
man So I am, m respect of being able to 
write plays and books, but as everybody 
is exceptional m respect of bemg able to 
do something that most other people can- 
not do, there is nothing in that ''^ere I 
am really a httle exceptional is m respect 
of my having experienced both poverty 
and riches, servitude and selfgovemment, 
and also having for some reason or other 
(possibly when I was assured m my in- 
fancy that some nasty medicme was de- 
haous) made up my mind early m hfe 
never to let myself be persuaded Aatlam 
enjoying myself glonously when I am, as 
a matter of fact, being bored and pestered 
and plundered and womed and tired You 
cannot humbug me on this point I under- 
stand perfecdy why Florence Nightingale 
fled from fashion^le soaety in London 
to the horrors of the Cnmean hospitals 
rather than behave like a lady, and why 
my neighbor Mr Apsley Cherry-Garrard, 
the sole survivor of what he calls with 
good reason “the worst journey in the 
world” through the Antarctic winter, was 
no poor sailorman dnven by his need for 
daily bread to make a hard living before 
the mast, but a country gentleman opu- 
lent enough to choose the best that Lon- 
don soaety could offer him if he chose 
Better the wards of the most terrible of 
field hospitals thanadrawingroominMay- 
fair. better the South Pole at its blackest 
SIX months winter nightand its most mur- 
derous extremities of cold than Sunday by 
the Serpentine in the height of the season 

CONSOLATIONS OF THE LANDED GENTRY 
To some extent this misery of ncbes is 
a new thing Anyone who has tlie run of 
our country houses, with their great parks 
and gardens, their staffs of retainers, in- 
door and outdoor, and the local public 
work that is always available for the 
resident landed gentry, will at once chal- 
lenge the unqualified assertion that the 
nch, in a lump, are miserable Clearly 
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they are nothing of the sort, any more 
than the poor in a lump But then they 
are neither idle nor free A lady witli a big 
house to manage, and tlie rearing of a 
family to supervise, has a reasonably busy 
time of it even vudiout counting her share 
in the routine of sport and entertainment 
and occasional travel winch to people 
brought up to it is a necessary and import- 
ant part of a well ordered hfe The landed 
gentry have enough exercise and occupa- 
tion and sense of soaal importance and 
utihty to keep them on very good terms 
vith themselves and their neighbors. If 
you suddenly asked them whether tliey 
really enjoyed tlieir routine and whether 
they would not rather be Commumsts in 
Russia they would be more smcerely 
scandalized tlian if jmu had turned to 
them in church and asked them whether 
tliey really believed every clause in the 
Apostles’ Creed. When one of their ugly 
ducklings becomes a revolutiomst it is j 
not because countryhouse life is idle, but 
because its activities are uncongemal and 
because the duckhng has tastes or talents 
which It thwarts, or a feculty for soaal 
criticism which discovers that tlie great 
country house is not bmlt on the eternal 
rock but on the sandy shore of an ocean 
of poverty winch may at any moment 
pass from calm to tempest. On the whole, 
there is no reason why a temtonal lady 
should not be as happy as her dairymaid, 
or her husband be as happy as his game- 
keeper. The riches of the county fainihes 
are attached to property; and tlie only 
miserable county people are those who 
vail not work at tlieir j'ob 

IvnSEIUES OF THE VAGRAHT ROOT- 
LESS RICH 

But the new thing is nches detached 
from real property: that is, detached from 
work, from responsibility, from tradi- 
tion, and from every sort of prescribed 
routine, even from die routine of going 
to the village church every Sunday, pay- 


ing and receiving calls, and having every 
month set apart for the killing of some 
particular bird or ammal. It means being 
a tramp widiout the daily recurrent ob- 
hgation to beg or steal your dinner and 
the price of your bed. Instead, you have 
the daily question “WTiat shall I do^ 
WTere shall I go^” and die dady answer 
“Do what you please go where you like 
it doesnt matter what you do or where 
you go.” In short, the perfect libert}'- of 
which slaves dream because they have no 
expenence of its horrors Of course the 
answer of outraged Nature is drowned 
for a time by the luxur}^ merchants shout- 
I ing “Come and shop, whether you need 
anything or not Come to our palace 
hotels. Come round die world in our 
hners Come and wallow m our swimming 
pools. Come and see our latest model 
automobile* we have changed the inven- 
tor’s design for-better-for-worse solely to 
give you an excuse for bujnng a nev'’ one 
and selling your old one at scrap iron 
pnces. Come and buy our latest fasluons 
m dress* you cannot possibly be seen in 
last season’s garments ” And so on and so 
forth But the old questions come home 
to the nch tounstsm the palace hotels and 
luxury liners just as they do to the tramps 
on the highroad. They come up when you 
have die latest car and die latest wardrobe 
and all die rest of it The only want that 
money can satisfy mthout satiating for 
more than a few hours is the need for food 
and drink and sleep. So from one serious 
meal a day and two very minor ones you 
go on to three serious meals a day and 
tvm minor ones Then you work anodic 
minor one between breakfast and lunch 
“to sustam you”, and you soon find that 
you cannot tacHe any meal vuthimt a 
cocktad, and that you cannot sleep T lat 
obhgesyou to resort to die latest sopon o 
drug, guaranteed m the advertisements 

to have none of die rmnous nffe<^ ° 
its equally guaranteed forerunner, i > 
comes die doctor, vnth Ins tonics, v 
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are simply additional cocktails, and Ins 
sure knowledge tliat if he tells you the 
truth about yourself and refuses to pre- 
scnbe tlie tonics and the drugs, his chil- 
dren will starve If you indulge in such a 
luxury as a clencal spintual adviser it is 
his duty to tell you that what is tlie matter 
witlt you is that you are an idle useless 
glutton and drunkard and tliat you are 
going to hell, but alas > he, like the doctor, 
cannot afford this, as he may have to ask 
you for a subscnpoon tomorrow to keep 
his church going And diat is “Liberty 
tliou choicest tieasure ” 

This sort of life has been made pos- 
sible, and indeed inevitable, by what 
William Cobbett, who had a sturdy sense 
of vital values, denounced as The Fund- 
ing System It was a product of war, 
which obhged belligerent governments to 
obtain enormous sums from all and sun- ! 
dry by giving diem in exchange the right 
to live for nodiing on die future income | 
of die country until their money was re- 
turned a system now so popular among 
people widi any money to spare that they 
can be induced to part with it only on 
condition that die Government promises 
not to repay it before a certain more or 
less remote day. When joint stock com- 
panies were formed to run big industnal 
concerns with money raised on the still 
more tempting terms that the money is 
never to be repaid, die system became so 
extensive diat die idle upstart rich became 
a defimtely mischievous and miserable 
class quite different in character from the 
old feudal rich 

THE REDEMPTION FROM PROPERTY 

When I propose the abolition of our 
capitahstic system to redeem mankind 
from die double curse of poverty and 
riches, loud wailings arise The most 
articulate sounds m die hubbub are to die 
effect diat the wretched slaves of die curse 
will lose dieir hberty if they are forced to 
earn their hving honorably The retort diat 
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they have nothing to lose but their chains, 
with the addition that the gold chains are 
as bad as the iron ones, cannot silence 
them, because they think they are free, 
and have been brought up to believe that 
unless the countiy remains die pnvate 
property of irresponsible owners main- 
taining a parhament to make any change 
impossible, with churches schools and 
umversities to inculcate the sacredness of 
private property and party government 
disguised as religion education and de- 
mocracy, civihzation must pensh I am 
accused of every sort of reactionary ex- 
j travagance by the people who think 
diemselves advanced, and of every sort 
of destructive madness by people who 
thank God they are no wiser than their 
fathers 

Now I cannot profitably discuss poh- 
tics rehgion and economics with temfied 
ignoramuses who understand neidier 
what they are defending nor what they 
are attaclang But it happens that Mr Gil- 
bert Chesterton, who is not an ignoramus 
and not m the least terrified, and whose 
very interesting conversion to Roman 
Cathohcism has obhged him to face the 
problem of social orgamzation funda- 
mentally, discarding the Protestant im- 
postures on Enghsh history winch in- 
spired the vigorous Liberahsm of Ins 
salad days, has lately taken me to task for 
the entirely imaginary offence of advocat- 
ing government by a committee of cele- 
bnties To clear up the matter I have 
rephed to Mr Chesterton very fully and 
in Cathohc terms Those who have read 
my reply in tlie magazines in which it 
appeared need read no further, unless 
they wish, as I should advise, to read it 
twice For tlie benefit of the rest, and to 
put it on permanent record, here it is 

FUNDAMENTAL NATURAL CONDITIONS 
OF HUMAN SOCIETY 
I Government is necessary vdierever 
two or diree are gatliered togetlier — or 
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two or three billions — for keeps. 

2. Government is neither automatic 
nor abstract: it must be performed b}'- 
human rulers and agents as best they can. 

3. The business of the rulers is to check 
disastrously selfish or unexpected be- 
havior on the part of mdividuals in social 
affairs 

4 This business can be done only by 
devizing and enforcing rules of social 
conduct codifying the greatest common 
measure of agreement as to the necessary 
sacrifice of individual hberty to the good 
of the commumty. 

5. The paradox of government is that 
as the good of the commumty mvolves a 
maximum of individual hberty for all its 
members the rulers have at the same time 
to enslave everyone ruthlessly and to 
secure for everyone the utmost possible 
freedom. 

6. In primitive commumties people feed 
and lodge themselves without bothenng 
the Government In big civilizations this 
is impossible, so the first busmess of the 
Government is to provide for die produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth from day 
to day and the just sharmg of the labor 
and leisure mvolved. Thus the individual ^ 
atizen has to be compelled not only to j 
behave himself properly, but to work 
productively. 

7. The moral slavery of the compul- 
sion to behave properly is a whole-time 
compulsion admitting of no hberty, but 
the personal slavery of the compulsion to 
work lasts only as many hours daily as 
suffice to discharge the economic duties 
of the citizen, the remaimng hours (over 
and above those needed for feeding, sleep- 
mg, locomotion, etc ) being his leisure. 

8. Leisiue is the sphere of individual 
hberty labor is the sphere of slavery. 

9 People who think they can be hon- 
estly free all the time are idiots* people 
who seek whole-time freedom by putting 
then share of productive work on others 
are thieves. 


10 The use of the word slavery to de- 
note subjection to pubhc government has 
grown up among the idiots and tlueves, 
and is resorted to here only because it is 
expedient to explain things to fools ac- 
cording to their folly. 

So much for the fundamental natural 
conditions of soaal orgamzation. Tliey 
are as completely beyond argument as the 
precession of the equmoxes, but they 
present different problems to different 
people. To the thief, for mstance, tlie 
problem is how to evade his share in the 
labor of production, to mcrease his share 
m the distribution of the product, and to 
corrupt the Government so that it may 
protect and glonfy his chicanenes instead 
of hqmdating him T o Air Chesterton the 
Dist^utist (or Extreme Left Commun- 
ist) and Cathohc (or Equalitanan Inter- 
nationahst) it is how to select rulers who 
vnU govern nghteouslyand impartially m 
accordance vath the fundamental natural 
conditions. 

The history of avihzation is the history 
of the conffict betn'^een these rival views 
of the situation. The Pirate Kmg, the 
Robber Baron, and the Alanchester Man 
produced between them a government 
which they called the Empire, die State, 
the Realm, the Repubhc, or any other 
imposing name that did not give away its 
central purpose The Chestertomans pro- 
duced a government which they called 
The Church, and in due time the Last 
of the Chester tons joined this Catholic 
Church, like a very large ship entenng a 
very small harbor, to the great penl of 1^ 
many rickety old piers and wharves, and 
the swamping of all the small craft m 1^ 
neighborhood So let us see what the 
Cathohc Church made of its govern- 
mental problem 

THE CATHOLIC SOLUTION 

To begm with, the Church, being 
cathohc, was necessarily democratic to 
the extent that its aim was to save 
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souls of all persons without regard to 
their age, sex, nationality, class, or color 
The nobleman who felt that God would 
not lightly damn a man of his quahty re- 
ceived no countenance from the Church 
in that conviction Within its fold all souls 
were equal before God 

But the Church did not draw the ndi- 
culous conclusion that all men and women 
are equally qualified or equally desirous 
to legislate, to govern, to admimster, to 
mate decisions, to manage public affairs 
or even their own pnvate affairs It faced 
the fact that only about five per cent of 
the population are capable of exercising 
these powers, and are certain to be cor- 
rupted by them unless they have an 
irresistible rehgious vocauon for pubhc 
work and a faith in its beneficence which 
will induce them to take vows to abstain 
firom any profit that is not shared by all 
the rest, and from all indulgences which 
might blunt their consaences or subject 
them to the family influences so bitterly 
deprecated by Jesus 

This natural “called” minonty was 
never elected m the scandalous way we 
call democratic. Its members were m the 
"first'-L’istance self-elected* that is, they 
voluntailly hved holy hves and devoted 
themselves* pubhc welfare m obedi- 
ence to theS impulse of the Holy Ghost 
within then^ impulse was their voca- 

tion They?''''^te called firom above, not 
chosen hyV^e uncalled To protect them- 
selves and the necessary power, 

they orsafi^^^ themselves, and called 
their orga^^^^°^ Church After 
that, the pj^t^titneness and suffiaency of 
the vocat^^’^ recruits were 

judged b-f The Church If the judgment 
was lavoV^H ^nd the candidates took 
certain vcr'^^’ admitted to the 

official govern as 

pnests m n parish and spmtual directors 
in the farT*^y> ehgible, if 

they had i requisite ability, for F®™®" 
tjon to work of governing the Church 
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itself as bishops or cardinals, or to the 
supreme rank of Pope or Vicar of Chnst 
on earth And all this without the smallest 
reference to the opinions of the uncalled 
and unordained 

NEED FOR A COMMON FAITH 

Now comes the question, why should 
persons of genuine vocation he asked to 
take vows before hemg placed in author- 
ity ^ Is not the vocation a sufficient guar- 
antee of their wisdom'^ 

No Before pnests can govern they 
must have a common faith as to the funda- 
mental conditions of a stable human 
society Otherwise the result might he an 
assembly of random men of genius un- 
able to agree on a single legislative meas- 
ure or pomt of pohcy. An ecumenical 
council consisting of Emstein and Colonel 
Lynch, Aquinas and Franas Bacon, 
Dante and Galileo, Lenin and Lloyd 
George, could seldom come to a unani- 
mous decision, if indeed to any decision 
except in the negative against a minonty 
of one, on any point beyond the capacity 
of a coroner’s jury The Pope must not 
be an eccentnc genius presidmg over a 
conclave of vanously disposed cardinals 
he must have an absolutely closed mind 
on what Herbert Spencer called Social 
Statics, and in this the cardinals must 
resemble and agree with him. What is 
more, they must to some extent represent 
the conscience of the common people, for 
It is evident that if they made laws and 
gave personal directions which would 
produce general horror or be taken as 
proofs of msamty their authonty would 
collapse Hence ffie need for vows com- 
mitting all who take them to definite 
articles of faith on soaal statics, and to 
their logical consequences in law and cus- 
tom Such vows automatically exclude 
revolutionary gemuses, who, being un- 
common, are not representative, more 
especially snentific gemuses, with whom 
It is a point of honor to have uncondmon- 
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alh open minds e\ en on the most appar- If our neu'spapers knew what is reallv 
ently sacred subjects happemng in tlie world, or could dis- 

• T ■* - * 

RUSSL\ 

A tremendous importance is given to a would be full of this hterally epocIi-mak~ 
clear understanding of the Catliohc sys- ing event. And tlie first question tliev 
tern at tliis moment by the staggering fact would address to Russia would be “Win , 
tliat tlie biggest State in tlie modem seeing that the Christian si'stem has been 
V orld, ha^^ng made a clean sweep of its such a hopeless failure, do vou go back to 
Churcli by denouncmg its rehgion as it, and invite us to go back to it.^” 
dope, deprhung its priests and bisiiops of 

any greater autlioriri* tlian a quack can the chrisitan system failed 

pi(A: up at a fair, encouraging its most The answer is tliat tlie Christian s}‘s- 
senously minded diildren to form a tern failed, not because it v.as vTong in 
League of tlie Godless, shootmg its pious its psychology, its fundamental postulate 
Tsar, turning its cadiedrals into historical of equality', or its anticipation of Lemnos 
museums illustrating tlie infamies of ec- prmciple diet the rulers must be as poor 
clesiasncal liistor}' and expressly entidmg as the ruled so tliat tliex* can raise diem- 
tliem anti-rehgious: in short, addressir.g i selves onlv bv raising their people, but 
itself solemnly and implacably to a root- i because the old pnests' ignorance of eco- 
and-branch extermmauon of ever}-tiung nomics and pohdcal saence blmded tliem 
tliat we associate witli pnestliood, has, ' to the miscluef latent in die selnsliness of 
under pressure of circumstances, uncon- i priiate propert}* m the phvsical eartli 
sciously and spontaneously estabhshed as j Before die Church knew vch^e it vas (it 
Its s}*3tem of government an as-close-as- ' has not quite located itself } et) it found 
possible reproduedon of die liierarcliy of I itself so prodigiouslv ncli diat die Pope 
die Catholic Churcli. The nomenclature was a secular Italian prmce widi armies 
is changed, of course: die Church is called and fronners, enjoyng not only tLnient 
die Communist Part\*: and die Holv of Church lands, hut sellino: salve State, 


REDISCO^-ERS THE CHURCH 
SYSTEM 


unimnate neuveen me news value oi a 
bicycle accident in Clapham and that of 
a capsize of avilizanon. dietr rolnmn^ 


Oihee and its fanuhars are knovm as die 
Komintem and die Gay Pay Oo. Tliere 
is die popular safeguard of l3a^•ing die 
smiptoms of die pnesdy \ ocadon ^ en- 
ded in die drst instance by die group of 
peasants or industnal v orkers widi v liom 
die postulanf s daih Lfe has been passed, 
dms giving a genuine democratic basis to 
the svsteru: and die luerarcliy elected on 
dus basis is not only up to date lor 
the moment, bat amenable to the dadv 
lessons of mal and error m its pracncal 
operadons and in no way pledged against 
c ■‘antre and inno\'ation as sucli But essen- 
nallv die svstem is dial of the old Christian 
Cadiolic Cnurch. e\ en to its fanda iie^tal 
\ OT> of Communism and the dcatii pe^'a’y 
on Araraas and Sapp^ura for \aoLung i: 


such a scale diatv hen Torque, any odier 
‘ burning Jev s instead of allovye av ay its-' 
ransom dieir botLes by paymnians pro-' 
' Roman treasuty, and leaMOghev calka ' 
to God, a drst-rate quarrel be die Last 
Church and die Spanish Inqis Cadio' c 
d’e result. cmenyg 

But die nclies of the Ciipcnl 't; 
nodunei compared to die ncin cs, arc 
Churcli s great rh-ak the Empirraf I's 
povern of tl e pnesc vas cpuhil : 
pared to d.e povcrn of d e prgO't-t" 

W laLt the Church va- ne ng so . 
b'** Its own propery. ard b} c 
on u or die lay prepremrs. dmt^ 

Its miora! presnEC, tne a arnir's . - 

Uers of i m Empire 1 aa L:e'' 'c-’-'i- - 

* * » 


> 
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archy of officers and an iron discipline 
even more than police boats, and that the 
work of robbing die poor all the time in- 
volves a very elaborate system of govern- 
ment to ensure that the poor shall, like 
bees, continue to produce not only their 
own subsistence but die surplus that can be 
robbed from them without bringing on 
diem die doom of die goose that lays the 
golden eggs Naked coercion is so expen- 
sive that It became necessary to practise on 
die imaginations of the poor to the extent 
of making them believe diat it is a pious 
duty to be robbed, and that dieir moment 
of life in diis world is only a prelude to an 
eternity in which the poor will be blest 
and happy, and the rich liombly tortured 
Matters at last reached a point at which 
there was more law and order in the Em- 
pire dian in The Church Emperor Philip 
of Spam was enormously more respect- 
able and pious, if less amiable, than Pope 
Alexander Borgia The Empire gained 
moral prestige as The Church lost it until 
the Empire, virtuously indignant, took it 
on itself to reform The Church, all the 
more readily as the restoration of pnestly 
poverty was a first-rateexcuse forplunder- 

Now The Church could not with any 
^lecency allow itself to be reformed by a 
--'ii'-ijtocracy of pirate kings, robber barons, 

'^^it-mmeraal adventurers, moneylenders, 

' deserters from its own ranks It re- 
^^^',med itself from within by its own 
and the Orders they founded, and 


“dished” the Reformanon, wbist 
^ Reformers set up national Churches 
free Churches of their own under 
tile ^general definition of Protestants, and 
'ocjt eby found themselves committed to 
binous adulteration of their doctrme of 
/avoividualism, or the nght of pnvate 
vgment, wiffi most of tlie ecclesiasti- 
^<3l p, corruptions against which they had 
P'tcstsifjjtested And as neither Church nor 
'I'^efi^npire would share the government of 
^^bidinkmd with the other nor allow the 
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common people any say m the matter, 
the Catholics and Protestants set to work 
to exterminate one another with rack and 
stake, fire, sword, and gunpowder, aided 
by the poison gas of scumlous calumny, 
until the very name of religion began to 
stink in the nostrils of all re^y chantable 
and faithful people 


GOVERNMENT BY EVERYBODY 

The moral drawn from all this was that 
as nobody could be trusted to govern the 
people the people must govern them- 
selves, which was nonsense Nevertheless 
It was assumed that by inscribing every 
man’s name on a register of voters we 
could realize the ideal of every man his 
own Solon and his own Plato, as to which 
one could only ask why not every man 
his own Shakespear and his own Ein- 
stein^ But tins assumption suited the 
plutocrats very well, as they had only to 
master the easy art of stampeding elec- 
tions by their newspapers to do anything 
they liked in the name of the people 
Votes for everybody (called for short. 
Democracy) ended in government neither 
of the best nor of the worst, but m an 
official government which could do no- 
thing but talk, and an actual government 
of landlords, employers, and finanaers at 
war with an Opposition of trade umon- 
ists, strikers, pidkets, and — occasionally 
•noters The resultant disorder, indis- 
ciphne, and breakdown of distnbuuon, 
produced a reaction of pure disappoint- 
ment and distress in which die people 
looked wildly round for a Savior, and 
were ready to give a hopeful trial to any- 
one bold enough to assume dictatorsliip 
and kick aside the impotent official gov- 
ernment until he had completely muzzled 
and subjugated it 


FAILURE ALL ROUND 

That IS the history of Cathohasm and 
Protestanosm, Church and Empire, Lib- 
eralism and Democracy, up to date. 
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Clearly a ghastly failure, both positively 
as an attempt to solve the problem of 
government and negatively as an attempt 
to secure freedom of thought and facihty 
of change to keep pace with thought. 

Now this does not mean in the least 
that the original Cathohc plan was wrong. 
On the contrary, all the disasters to which 
It has led have been demonstrations of 
the eternal need for it. The alternative to 
vocational government is a mixture of 
a haporth of very incompetent official 
government with an intolerable deal of 
very competent private tyranny. Provi- 
dence, or Nature if you prefer that expres- 
sion, has not ordained that all men shall 
have a vocation for being “servants of all 
the rest” as saints or rulers. Providence 
knows better than to provide armies con- 
sisting exclusively of commanders-in- 
chief or factories staffed exclusively with 
managing directors, and to that inexor- 
able natural fact we shall always have to 
come back, just as the Russian revolu- 
tiomsts, who were reeking with Protest- 
ant Liberal superstitions at the beginmng, 
have had to come back to it But we have 
now thought out much more carefully 
than St Peter the basic articles of faith, 
without which the vocation of the priest 
is inevitably pushed out by the vocation 
of the robbers and the racketeers, self- 
elected as gentlemen and ladies. We know 
that private property distributes wealth, 
work, and leisure so unevenly that a 
wretchedly poor and miserably over- 
worked majonty are forced to maintain a 
minority mordmately rich and passion- 
ately convmced that labor is so disgraceful 
to them that they dare not be seen carry- 
ing a parcel down Bond Street We know 
that the strains set up by such a division 
of interests also destroy peace, justice, re- 
hgion, good breeding, honor, reasonable 
freedom, and every thing that government 
exists to secure, and that all this iniquity 
arises automatically when we thought- 
lessly allow a person to own a thousand 


acres of land in the middle of London 
much more completely than he owns the 
pair of boots m which he walks over 
it; for he may not kick me out of my 
house into tlie street with his boots, but 
he may do so with his wnt of ejectment 
And so we are driven to the conclusion 
tliat the modem pnesthood must utterly 
renounce, abjure, abhor, abominate, and 
annihilate pnvate property as the very 
worst of all the devil’s inventions for the 
demorahzation and damnation of man- 
kind. Civilized men and women must hve 
by their ordered and equal share m the 
work needed to support the commumty, 
and must find their freedom m their 
I ordered and equal share of the leisure 
, produced by scientific economy in pro- 
ducing that support It stiU takes some 
conviction to repudiate an institution so 
well spoken of as pnvate property, but 
the facts must be faced our clandestine 
methods of violating it by income tax and 
surtax, which mean only “What a thief 
stole steal thou from the thief,” vail no 
longer serve, for a modem government, 
as the Russians soon found oui^ must not 
take money, even from thieves, until it 
is ready to employ it productively. To 
throw It away in doles as our governing 
duffers do, is to burn the candle at both 
ends and precipitate the cata5’^trophe they 
are trying to avert. te 

tfi 

OBSOLETE vows etwe. 

As to the vows, xome of tusiuos ones 
must go The Cathohc Chtircti and our 
Board of Education msist on celibacy, the 
one for priests and the other for school- 
mistresses That is a remnant of the cyni- 
cal superstition of original sm Married 
people have a nght to married rulers, 
mothers have a nght to have their chi 
dren taught and handled by mothers, an 
pnests and pastors who meddle wi 
family affairs should know what they are 
talking about. 

Another important modem discoveiy 
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IS that government is not a whole-time 
job for all its agents A council of peasants 
clenves its ancient wisdom from its nor- 
mal day’s work on the land, without 
which It would be a council of tramps and 
village idiots It is not desirable that an 
ordinary parish priest should have no 
otlier occupation, nor an abnormal oc- 
cupation, even that of a scholar Nor is it 
desirable that his umform should be too 
sacerdotal, for tliat is the method of 
idolatry, which substitutes for rational 
authonty the superstitious awe produced 
by a contrived singulanty St Vincent de 
Paul knew thoroughly well what he was 
about when he constituted his Sisterhood 
of Chanty on the rule that the sister 
should not be distinguishable from an 
ordinary respectable woman. Unfortun- 
ately, the costume prescribed under this 
rule has in the course of the centunes 
become as extraordinary as that of the 
Bluecoat boy, and St Vincent’s idea is 
consequently lost, but modem industnal 
expenence confirms it, for tlie latest redis- 
covery of the V incentian principle hasbeen 
made by Mr Ford, who has testified that 
if you want a staff of helpful persons who 
will turn their hands to anything at need 
you must not give them either title, rank, 
or uniform, as the immediate result will be 
their partial disablement by the exclusion 
from their activities of many of the most 
necessary jobs as beneath their dignity 
Another stipulation made by St Vin- 
cent, who already in the sixteenth century 
was far ahead of us, was that no sister may 
pledge herself for longer than a year at a 
time, however often she may renew her 
vows Thus the sisters can never lose 
their freedom nor suffer from cold feet 
If he were ahve today St Vincent would 
probably propose a clean sweep of all our 
difficulties about mamage and divorce by 
forbidding people to marry for longer 
than a year, and make them renew their 
vows every twelve months In Russia the 
members of the Commumst Party cannot 
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dedicate themselves eternally they can 
drop out into the laity when they please, 
and if they do not please and nevertheless 
have become slack in their ministry, they 
are pushed out 

SUPERNATURAL PRETENSIONS 

Furthermore, modern pnests must not 
make supernatural pretensions They 
must not be impostors. A vocation for 
pohtics, though essentially a rehgious 
vocation, must be on the same footing as 
a vocation for music or mathematics or 
coobng or nursing or acting or architect- 
ure or farming or bilhards or any other 
bom aptitude The authonty which must 
attach to all public offiaals and counals 
must rest on their abihty and effiaency 
In the Royal Navy every mishap to a ship 
involves a court martial on the responsible 
officer* if the officer makes a mistake he 
forfeits his command unless he can con- 
vince the court that he is still worthy it 
In no other way can our hackneyed 
phrase “responsible government” acquire 
any real meaning When a Catholic pnest 
[ goes wrong (or too nght) he is silenced 
when a Russian Commissar goes wrong, 
he is expelled from the Party Such 
responsibihty necessanly makes official 
authonty very authoritative and fnghtens 
off the unduly nervous Stalin and Mus- 
solim are the most responsible statesmen 
in Europe because they have no hold on 
their places except their effiaency, and 
their authonty is consequently greater 
than that of any of the monarchs, presi- 
dents, and pnme ministers who have to 
deal with them Stalin is one of the higher 
functionanes with whom governing is 
necessanly a whole-time job But he is no 
ncher than lus neighbors, and can “better 
himself” only by bettenng them, not by 
buttenng them like a Bntish demagogue. 

ECLECTIC DEMOCRACY 

I think my views on intellectual ansto- 
cracy and democracy and all tlie rest of 
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it are no^ plain enough As bet^-een the 
intentions of The Church and tlie inten- 
tions of The Empire (unrealized ideals 
both) I am on the side of The Church. As 
to the e\-il done by The Church rrith the 
best intentions and the good done bv The 
Empue Tsuth die Tv'orsu I am an Eclecuc: 
there is much to be learnt irom each. 

I harp on Russia because the Moscotc 
experiment is the only really nevr depart- 
ure &om TYs'eedledum and TTteediedee: 
Fascism is still rravering bet^reen Empire 
and Church, betvceen private propem* 
and Communism. Years ago, I said that 
vhat democracy’- needed T*as a trust- 
vrorthy anthropometnc machine for the 
selection of qualiSed rulers. Since then I j 
have elaborated this bv demandino; the I 
formation of panels of tested persons i 
eligible for the diSerent grades in the I 
governmental hierarchy. Panel A vould j 
be for diplomac3-and international finance. 
Panel B for national afiairs, Panel C for 
municipal and count}’’ afiairs, Panel D for 
the village councds and so forth. Under 
such a panel S}'stem the voters vrould lose 
dieir present hbert}* to return such candi- 
dates as the late Horatio Bottomley to 
parhament by enormous majorities; but 
they vrould gam the advantage of at least 
knovring that their rulers knovr hovr to : 
read and vrrite, vrhich they do not enjoy ’ 
at present- 

Nobody ventured to disagree vrith me 
vrhen I urged the need for such panels: 
but vrhen I was challenged to produce my j 
anthropometric machine or my endocrine 
or phrenological tests, I was obhged to 
coiTess that they had not yet been in- 
vented, and that such existi ng attempts at 
them as competitive examinations are so 
irrele^'ant and misleading as to be worse 
than useless as tests of vocation. But the 
Soviet s^-stem, hammered out under the 
sternest pressure of circumstances, sup- 
phes an excellent prornsional solution, 
which turns out to be the solution of the j 


old Cathohc Church purged of super- 
natural pretension, assumption of frn^l 
perfection, and the poison of private pro- 
pert}- with its fat^ consequences. Hr 
Stahn IS not in the least like an Emperor, 
j nor an Archbishop, nor a Prime khnister, 
I nor a Chancellor: but he would be stnk- 
I ingly like a Pope, claiming for form’s sake 
1 an apostohc succession fi-om klarx, were 
j it not for bis fiank metbod of Trial and 
j Error, bis entirely boman footing, and Ins 
. habiht}- to remor-ai at a moment's notice 
if his eminence should unset his mental 

I 

I balance. At the other end of the scale are 
[ the rank and file of the Communist Party, 
doing an ordmar}- dav's work vrith the 
common folk, and gi^■ing onlv their leis- 
ure to the Partv. For their election as re- 
presentanves of the commons they must 
depend on die votes of their intimate ana 
equal neighbors and workmates Th^ 
hav e no incentive to seek election except 
the vocational mcentive; for success, in 
the first instance, means, not release fiom 
the day’s ordinary wor^ but the sacrince 
of aU one's leisure to politics, and, d 
promotion to the whole-time grades be 
achieved, a comparatively ascetic discip- 
line and virtually no pecuniary gam. 

If anyone can suggest a Better practi- 
cally tested plan, now is the time to do it, 
for it is all up ysuth die old Anarchist- 
Liberal parliamentary systems in the lace 
of thirty- millions of unemployed, and 
World Idiotic Conferences at wLidi each 
nation implores all the others to absorb 
its unemnloy-ed by a rew\'al ot iarer- 
nationai trade, hlr Chesterton says cuh' 
that a government, if it is to govern, 
"cannot select one ruler to do somsdurg 
and another to undo it, one intellectual to 
restore the nation and another to nun d c 
nation.” But that is preasely v'hat 
parliamentary party system does 
Chesterton has put it m a nutshell, a^c 
hope he v-ill appreciate the sound Ca' ‘O- 
liasm with v. hich I have cracked it- 
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EXTERMINATION 

In tins play a reference is made by a 
Chief of Police to tlie political necessity 
for killing people a necessity so distress- 
ing to the statesmen and so terrifying to 
the common citizen tliat nobody except 
myself (as far as I know) has ventured to 
examine it directly on its own merits, al- 
though every Government is obliged to 
practise it on a scale varying from the 
execution of a single murderer to tlie 
slaughter of millions of quite innocent 
persons Whilst assenting to tliese pro- 
ceedings, and even acclaiming and cele- 
brating them, we dare not tell ourselves 
what we are doing or why we are doing 
It, and so we call it justice or capital pun- 
ishment or our duty to king and country 
or any other convenient verbal win tewasli 
for what we instinctively recoil from as 
from a dirty job These childish evasions 
areievolting We must strip off the white- 
wash and find out what is really bencatli 
It Extermination must be put on a scien- | 
tific basis if It is ever to be carried out 
humanely and apologetically as well as 
thoroughly 

KILLING AS A POLITICAL FUNCTION 

That killing is a necessity is beyond 
question by any tlioughtful person Un- 
less rabbits and deei and rats and foxes 
are killed, or “kept down” as we put it, 
mankind must perish, and that section of 
mankind which lives in the country and 
IS directly and personally engaged m die 
struggle with Nature for a living has no 
sentimental doubts that they must be 
killed As to tigers and poisonous snakes, 
their incompatibility with human civiliza- 
tion IS unquestioned This does not excuse 
the use of cruel steel traps, agonizing 


poisons, or packs of hounds as methods 
of extermination Killing can be cruelly 
or kindly done, and the deliberate choice 
of cruel ways, and their organization as 
popular pleasures, is sinful, but the sin is 
m the cruelty and the enjoyment of it, 
not m die killing 

THE SACREDNESS OF HUMAN LIFE 

In law we draw a line between the kill- 
ing of human animals and non-human 
ones, setting the latter apart as brutes 
This was founded on a general belief diat 
humans have immortal souls and brutes 
none Nowadays more and more people 
are refusing to make diis distinction 
They may believe m The Life Everlasting 
and The Life to Come, but they make no 
distinction between Man and Brute, be- 
cause some of diem believe diat brutes 
have souls, whilst others refuse to believe 
diat die physical materializations and per- 
sonifications of The Life Everlasting are 
I diemselves everlasting In either case die 
mystic distinction between Man and Brute 
vanishes, and the murderer pleading that 
though a rabbit sliould be killed for being 
mischievous he himself should be spared 
because he has an immortal soul and a 
rabbit has none is as hopelessly out of 
date as a gendeman duellist pleading his 
clergy When the necessity for killing a 
dangerous human being arises, as it still 
does daily, the only distinction we make 
between a man and a snared rabbit is that 
we very quaintly provide die man widi 
a minister of religion to explain to him 
that we are not killing him at all, but only 
expediting his transfer to an eternity of 
bliss 

The political necessity for killing him 
IS precisely like that for killing the cobra 
or the tiger he is so ferocious or un- 
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scrupulous that if liis neighbors do not 
kill him he will kill or rum his neighbors, 
so tliat there is nothing for it but to dis- 
able him once for all by making an end of 
him, or else ^\'tiste the lives of useful and 
harmless people in seeing that he does no 
mischief, and caging him cruelly like a 
lion in a show. 

Here somebody is sure to interject 
that there is the alternative of teaching 
him better manners; but I am not here 
dealing with such cases* the real necessity 
arises only in dealing with untamcable 
persons who are constitutionally unable 
to restrain their violent or acquisitive 
impulses, and have no compunction about 
sacnficmg others to their own immediate 
convenience To punish such persons is 
ridiculous we might as reasonably punish 
a nle for flying off a roof in a storm and 
knocking a clergyman on tlie head. But 
to kill them is quite reasonable and very 
necessary. 

PRESENT EXTERMINATIONS 

All tins SO far is mere elementary crim- 
inology, already dealt widi very fully 
by me in my Essay on Prisons, which 
I recommend to those readers who may 
feel impelled to ramble away at this point 
into the prosings about Deterrence be- 
loved by our Prison Commissioners and 
judges It disposes of the dogma of tlie 
unconditional sacredness of human life, 
or any other incarnation of life, but it 
covers only a corner of the field opened 
up by modem powers of extermination 
In Germany it is suggested that the Nor- 
dic race should exterminate the Latm 
race. As both these lingual stocks are 
hopelessly interbred by this time, such a 
sacrifice to ethnological sciohsm is not 
practicable, but its discussion Hmilianzes 
the idea and clears the way for practicable 
suggestions The extermination of whole 
races and classes has been not only advo- 
cated but actually attempted The extirpa- 
tion of the Jew as such figured for a few 


mad moments m the program of the Nazi 
party in Germany. The extermination of 
the peasant is in active progress in Russia, 
where the extermination of the class of 
ladies and gentlemen of so-called inde- 
pendent means has already been accom- 
plished, and an attempt to extermmate 
tlie old Conservative professional class 
and the kulak or prosperous farmer class 
has been checked only by the discovery 
that they cannot as yet be done without. 
Outside Russia the extermination of 
Communists is widely advocated, and 
I there is a movement in the British Empire 
and the United States for the extermina- 
tion of Fascists. In India die impulse of 
Moslems and Hindus to exterminate one 
anotlier is complicated by the impulse of 
die British Empire to exterminate botli 
when diey happen to be mihtant Nation- 
alists 

PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS MISS THE POINT 

The novelty and significance of these 
instances consists in die equal status of 
die parties The extermination of what 
die exterminators call inferior races is 
as old as history “Stone dead hath no 
fellow” said Cromwell when he tned to 
exterminate the Insh “The only good 
ragger is a dead nigger” say the Amen- 
cans of the Ku-Klux temperament 
“Hates any man the thing he would not 
kilP” said Shylock naively. But we white 
men, as we absurdly call ourselves m 
spite of the testimony of our looking 
glasses, regard all differendy colored folk 
as inferior species Ladies and gendemen 
class rebelhous laborers with vermin. The 
Domimcans, the watchdogs of God, re- 
garded the Albigenses as the enemies 01 
God, just as Torquemada regarded the 
Jews as the murderers of God All that is 
an old story* what we are confronted wi 
now IS a growing perception that if 
desire a certain type of civilization at* 
culture we must exterminate the sort 0 
people who do not fit into it There is 
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difference between the shooting at sight 
of abongmal natives in the back blocks of 
Austraha and the massacres of anstocrats 
in tlie terror which followed the foreign 
attacks on the French Revolution The 
Austrahan gunman pots the aboriginal 
natives to satisfy his personal antipadiy to 
a black man with uncut hair But nobody 
in the French Republic had this feeling 
about Lavoisier, nor can any German 
Nazi have felt that way about Einstein 
Yet Lavoisier was guillotined, and Ein- 
stein has had to fly for his life from Ger- 
many It was silly to say tliat the Republic 
had no use for chemists, and no Nazi has 
stultified his party to the extent of saying 
tliat the new National Socialist Fascist 
State m Germany has no use for mathe- 
matician-physicists The proposition is 
that anstocrats (Lavoisier’s class) and 
Jews (Einstein’s race) are unfit to enjoy 
the pnvilege of living in a modem society 
founded on defimte pnnaples of soci^ 
welfare as distinguished from the old pro- 
miscuous aggregations crudely policed 
by chiefs who had no notion of social 
cnucism and no time to invent it 

KING Charles’s head 

It was, by the way, the Enghsh Revolu- 
tion which introduced the category of 
Mahgnant or Man of Blood, and killed the 
King as an affirmation that even kings 
must not survive if they are malignant 
This was much more advanced than the 
execution in the following century of 
Louis XV as an ordinary traitor, or of the 
Tsar in our own time to prevent his being 
captured by the Tchekoslovakian contin- 
gent and used as a standard to rally the 
royalist reaction Charles affirmed a divine 
personal right to govern as against die 
parhament and would keep no bargain 
with It Parhament denied his nght, and 
set up against it a divine nght of election 
winners to govern They fought it out, 
and die victorious election winners exter- 
minated the king, very logically Finding 
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that their authonty still needed a royal 
disguise they drove a hard bargain for a 
crown with his son, and, after ejecting 
the next king who broke it, a still harder 
one with his Dutch grandson before they 
allowed the title of long, with mne tenths 
of the meaning knocked out of it, to be 
used as a matter of convemence again in 
England Nobody had a word to say 
against Charles’s private character It was 
solely for incompatibihty of pohocs that 
he was eliminated, or “hquidated” as we 
say now There was a real novelty in the 
transaction The Church had for cen- 
tunes before compelled the secular State 
to hqmdate heretics, and the slaughter of 
rebels who tried to substitute one dynasty 
for another, or to seize the throne for 
themselves, was common routine But 
i Charles was neither a heretic nor a rebel 
He was the assertor of a divine nght to 
govern without winmng elections, and 
because that nght could not co-exist with 
the supremacy of a much ncher and more 
powerful plutocracy off went his head 

Charles was only die first victim After 
Culloden the defeated Highland chiefs 
and their clansmen were butchered hke 
sheep on the field Had they been merely 
pnsoners of war, this would have been 
murder But as they were also Incom- 
patibles with Bntish civilization, it was 
only hqmdation 

RIGHT TO EXTERMINATE CONFERRED 
BY PRIVATE PROPERTY 

Having disposed of the divine nght 
of kmgs the pohtical hquidators turned 
dieir attention slowly to its denvatory 
the divine nght of landlords, which had 
gradually disguised itself as pnvate pro- 
perty in land For when a tract of land 
becomes the pnvate property of an indi- 
vidual who has to depend on it for his 
subsistence, the relation between him and 
the inhabitants of that tract becomes an 
economic one, and if tliey become econo- 
mically superfluous or wasteful, he must 

N 
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exterminate them. This is continually 
happemng wherever private property in 
land exists. If I possess land and find it 
profitable to grow wheat on it, I need 
many agricultural laborers to enable me 
to do it; and I tolerate their existence 
accordingly. If I presently find that it is 
more profitable to cover my land with 
sheep and sell their wool, I have to toler- 
ate the existence of the sheep; but I no 
longer need tolerate the existence of the 
laborers; so I drive them off my land, 
which IS my legal method of extermina- 
tion, retaining only a few to act as shep- 
herds. Later on I find that it is more 
profitable to cover my land with wild 
deer, and collect money from gentlemen 
and ladies who enjoy shootmg them. I 
then exterminate my shepherds and keep 
only a few gamekeepers But I may do 
much better by letting my land to indus- 
trialists for the erection of factories. They 
exterminate the sheep and the deer, but I 
they need far more men than I needed 
even when I grew wheat. The dnven-offs 
crowd mto the factories and multiply like 
rabbits, and for the moment population 
grows mstead of dimimshing. But soon 
machines come along and make millions 
of proletarians economically superfluous 
The factory owner accordingly sacks 
them, which is his legal method of exter- 
mination Dunng these developments the 
exterminated, or, as we call tliem, the 
evicted and sacked, try to avoid starva- 
tion partly by emigration, but mostly by 
offenng themselves for all sorts of em- 
ployment as soldiers, servants, prosti- 
tutes, police officers, scavengers, and 
operators of the immense machinery of 
amusement and protection for the idle 
nch classes created by the private pro- 
perty system By orgamzation m trade 
unions, mumapal and parliamentary 
Labor Parties, and the like, and maintain- 
ing a sort of continual civil war consisting 
of stnkes and nots, tliey extort from tlie 
proprietors enough to reduce tlie rate of 


extermmation (shewn by the actuanal ex- 
pectation of hfe of the unpropertied) for 
periods descnbed as progressive, until 
the proprietors, by engaging in suiadal 
wars, are forced to mtensify their econo- 
mies, and the rate of extermination nses 
again. 

DISGUISES UNDER WHICH PRIVATE 
EXTERMINATION OPERATES 

Note that during all this the Registrar 
General’s returns do not give us the 
deaths of the exterminated as such, be- 
cause the exterminated do not starve as 
lost travellers starve m the desert. Their 
starvation is more or less protracted, and 
when the final catastrophe arrives, it is 
disgmsed under an imposing array of 
doctors’ names for monbundity The 
victims die mostly in their first year, and 
subsequently at all ages short of the age 
at which properly nounshed people die. 
Sometimes they are starved into attaining 
an age at which people with well filled 
pockets eat themselves to death Either 
way and all ways the extermination is a 
real and permanent feature of pnvate 
property civilization, though it is never 
mentioned as such, and ladies and gentle- 
men are carefully educated to be uncon- 
scious of Its existence and to talk non- 
sense about Its facts when they are too 
obvious or become too scandalous to 
be Ignored, when tliey often advocate 
emigration or Birth Control or war as 
remedies And against tlie facts there is a 
chrome humamtarian revolt expressing 
Itself either underground or overground 
in revolutionary movements, making our 
pohtical constitutions very unstable, and 
imposing an habitual disingenuousness 
on conservative statesmen 

PRIVATE POWERS OF LIFE AND DFATH 
Now the central fact of all these facts 
IS that the pnvate propnetors have irre- 
sponsible powers of life and death m t ic 
State Such powers may be tolerated as 
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long as die Government is in effect a 1 tolerated only provisionally as a disgrace- 
committee of private propnetors, yet if ful necessity pending its complete extir- 
such a committee be widened into or pation, is finally discarded by avihzed 
superseded by a Government acting in commumties,andtliedutyofmamtaining 
the interest of die whole people, that it at all costs replaced by the duty of gi^ 
Government will not suffer any pnvate ing effect to the dogma that every able- 
class to hold die lives of die citizens at bodied and ableminded and ablesouled 
Its mercy and diereby become their real person has an absolute nght to an equal 
masters A popular Government, before share m the national dividend Would the 
It fully grasps die situation, usually be- practice of extermination thereupon dis- 
gins by attempung to redistnbute pro- appear^' I suggest that, on the contrary, 
perty in such a manner as to make every- it might continue much more openly 
one a petty proprietor, as in the French and intelligendy and scientifically than at 
Re\oluuon But when the impossibility present, because the humamtanan revolt 
of doing this (except in the special case of against it would probably become a 
agncultural land) becomes apparent, and humamtanan support of it, and there 
die question is probed to die bottom by would be an end of the hypocnsy, the 
unpropertied political philosophers like venal special pleading, and the conceal- 
Proudhon and Marx, pnvate property is ment or ignonng of facts which are im- 
sooner or later excommunicated and posed on us at present because extermina- 
abolished, and what was formerly called tion for the benefit of a handful of pnvate 
"real property” is replaced by ordinary persons against the interests of the race is 
personal property and common property permitted and practised The old doctnne 
administered by the State of the sacredness of human hfe, which m 

All modern progressive and revolu- our idiot asylums at Darenth and else- 
tionary movements are at bottom attacks where still terrifies us into wasting the 
on pnvate property A Chancellor of die lives of capable people in preserving the 
Exchequer apologizing for an increase in lives of monsters, was a crude expedient 
die surtax, a Fascist dictator organizing for beginning civilization At present we 
a Corporate State, a Soviet Commissar discard it m dealing with murderers, 
ejecting a kulak and adding his acres to a heretics, traitors, and (m Scodand) vitnol 
collective farm, are all running the same throwers, who can be legally killed A 
race, though all of them except the Com- j runaway convict can also be summarily 
missar may be extremely reluctant to win shot by a warder to save the trouble of 
It For in the long run the power to pursuing and recapturing him, and al- 
exterminate is too grave to be left in any though the convict is not under capital 
hands but those of a thoroughly Com- sentence and the case is therefore clearly 
munist Government responsible to the one of wilful murder, coroners’ Junes 
whole community The landlord with his persist m treating it as a harmless and 
wnt of ejectment and the employer with necessary mcident in pnson routine, 
his sack, must finally go the way of the Unfortunately the whole question is 
nobleman with his sword and his benefit bedevilled by our anti-Chnstian vice of 
of clergy, and of Hannibal ChoUop with pumshment, expiation, sacrifice, and all 
his bowie knife and pistol j the cognate tnbal superstitions which are 

Let us then assume that pnvate pro- hammered into us m our childhood by 
perty, already maimed by factory legisla- barbarous scnptunsts, irascible or sadist 
tion, surtax, and a good deal of petty parents, and a hideous cnmmal code 
persecution in England, and in Russia ( When the horrors of anarchy force us to 
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set up laws tliat forbid us to bglit and 
torture one anotlier for sport, we still 
snatch at every excuse for declaring indi- 
viduals outside tile protection of law and 
torturing them to our hearts’ content. 

cruelty’s excuses 

There have been summits of civiliza- 
tion at which heretics hke Socrates, who 
was killed because he was wiser tlian his 
neighbors, have not been tortured, but 
ordered to kill tliemselves in tlie most 
painless manner known to tlieir judges 
But from tliat summit tliere was a speedy 
relapse into our present savagery. For 
Wallace, whom die Scots adored as a 
patriot and tlie English executed as a 
traitor, the most cruel and obscene 
mediod of kilhng that tlie human im- 
agination could conceive at its vilest was 
specially invented to punish him for being 
a traitor (or “larn him to be a toad”), and 
this sentence has been passed, tliough not 
earned out, within the memory of per- 
sons now hving. John of Leyden, for 
bemg a Communist, was tortured so 
frightfully before being hung up in a cage 
on the church tower to starve to death in 
sight of all the citizens and tlieir httle 
children, that the bishop who was officially 
obhged to witness it died of horror. Joan 
of Axe, for wearing men’s clotlies and 
being a Protestant and a witch, was burnt 
alive, after a proposal to torture her had 
been barely defeated The people who 
saw her burnt were quite accustomed to 
such spectacles, and regarded them as 
hohday attractions A woman’s sex was 
made an excuse for burning her instead 
of more mercifully hanging her Male 
criminals were broken on the wheel that 
is, battered to death with iron bars, until 
well mto the mneteenth century. This 
was a pubhc spectacle, and the prolonga- 
tion of the victim’s suffering was so 
elaborately studied and arranged that 
Cartouche, one of the kings of scoundrel- 
ism, was bribed to betray his accomplices 


by the promise that he should be killed 
by the sixtli blow of the bar. The wheel 
and tlie stake have lately gone out of use, 
but the Sadist mania for flogging seems 
ineradicable, for after a partially success- 
ful attempt to discard it in Victonan 
times It has revived again with redoubled 
ferocity, qmte recently a cnminal was 
sentenced to a flogging and ten years 
I penal servitude; and although the victim 
escaped his pumshment and gave a sensa- 
tional advertisement to its savagely by 
committing smade, nobody protested, 
tliough thirty years ago there would have 
been a strenuous outcry against it, raised 
by the old Humamtanan League, and 
voiced in Parliament by the Irish Nation- 
alists. Alas! tlie first flung the Insli did 
when they at last enjoyed self-govern- 
ment was to get rid of these sentimental 
Nationahsts and put flogging on their 
statute book in a senes of Coercion Acts 
tliat would have homfied Dublin Castle. 
In a really civilized state flogging would 
cease because it would be impossible to 
induce any decent citizen to flog another 
Among us a perfectly respectable official 
■will do it for half a crown, and probably 
enjoy the job. 

LEADING CASE OF JESUS CHRIST 

I dishke cruelty, even cruelty to other 
people, and should therefore hke to see 
all cruel people exterminated. But I 
should recoil with horror from a proposal 
to pumsh them Let me illustrate my atti- 
tude by a very famous, indeed far too 
famous, example of the popular concep- 
tion of cnmmd law as a means of dehver- 
mg up -victims to the normal popular lust 
for cruelty which has been mortified by 
the restraint imposed on it by civihzation 
Take the case of the extermination of 
J esus Christ No doubt there was a strong 
case for it Jesus was from the point of 
view of the High Pnest a heretic and an 
impostor From the point of view of the 
merchants he was a noter and a Com- 
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munist From the Roman Imperialist 
point of view he was a traitor From the 
commonsense point of view he was a 
dangerous madman From the snobbish 
point of view, always a very influential 
one, he was a penniless vagrant From the 
police point of view he was an obstructor 
of thoroughfares, a beggar, an associate 
of prostitutes, an apologist of sinners, and 
a disparager of judges, and his daily com- 
panions were tramps whom he had se- 
duced into vagabondage from their regu- 
lar trades From the point of view of the 
pious he was a Sabbadi breaker, a denier 
of the efficacy of circumcision and the 
advocate of a strange nte of baptism, a 
gluttonous man and awinebibber He was 
abhorrent to the medical profession as 
an unqualified practitioner who healed 
people by quackery and charged nothing 
for the treatment He was not ann-Chnst 
nobody had heard of such a power of 
darkness then, but he was startlingly ana- 
Moses He was against the priests, against 
die judiciary, against the mihtary, against 
the city (he declared that it was impos- 
sible for a nch man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven), against all the interests, 
classes, pnncipahties and powers, invit- 
ing everybody to abandon all these and 
follow him By every argument, legal, 
political, rehgious, customary, and polite, 
he was the most complete enemy of the 
society of his time ever brought to the 
bar He was guilty on every count of the 
indictment, and on many more that his 
accusers had not the wit to frame If he 
was innocent riien the whole world was 
guilty To acquit him was to throw over 
civilization and all its institutions His- 
tory has borne out the case against him, 
for no State has ever constituted itself on 
his principles or made it possible to live 
according to his commandments those 
States who have taken his name have 
taken it as an alias to enable them to per- 
secute his followers more plausibly 
It IS not surpnsing that under these 


circumstances, and in the absence of any 
defence, the Jerusalem community and 
the Roman government decided to exter- 
minate Jesus They had just as much right 
to do so as to exterminate the two tlueves 
who perished with him But there was 
neither nght nor reason in torturing him 
He was entitled to the painless deadi of 
Socrates We may chantably suppose 
that if the death could have been arranged 
pnvately between Pilate and Caiaphas 
Jesus would have been dispatched as 
quickly and suddenly as John the Baptist. 
But the mob wanted the horrible fun of 
seeing somebody crucified an abomin- 
ably cruel method of execution Pilate 
only made matters worse by trying to 
appease them by having Jesus flogged 
The soldiers, too, had to have their bit of 
sport, to crown lum with diorns and, 
when they buffeted him, challenge him 
ironically to guess which of diem had 
struck the blow 

“crosstianity” 

All this was cruelty for its own sake, 
for the pleasure of it And die fun did not 
stop there Such was and is the attraction 
of diese atrocities that the spectacle of 
them has been reproduced in pictures 
and waxworks and exliibited in churches 
ever since as an aid to piety The chief 
instrument of torture is the subject of a 
special Adoration Little models of it in 
gold and ivory are worn as personal orna- 
ments, and big reproductions in wood 
and marble are set up in sacred places and 
on graves Contrasting die case widi that 
of Socrates, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion diat if Jesus had been humanely ex- 
terminated his memory v/ould have lost 
nmetynine per cent of its attraction for 
postenty Those who were specially sus- 
ceptible to his morbid attraction were not 
sausfied with symbolic crosses which hurt 
nobody They soon got busy v'lth "acts 
of faidi” which consisted of great public 
shows at which Jews and Protestants or 
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Catholics, and anyone else who could 
he caught out on a point of doctnne, 
were burnt alive. Cruelty is so infec- 
tious tliat tile vety compassion it rouses 
IS mfiinated to take revenge by still viler 
cruelties. 

Tlie tragedy of tius — or, if you vill, 
the corned}^ — is diat it was his clearness 
of Msion on tliis ver}* point that set Jesus 
so high above his persecutors. He taught 
tliat two blacks do not make a v lute, tliat 
e^uI should not be countered by worse 
e\al but by good; tliat re\enge and pun- 
ishment only duplicate vorong, that ve 
should concei\ e God not as an irascible 
and Mndicuve tyrant but as an aifecnon- 
ate fatlier. No doubt manv pni'ate ami- 
abihties ha^ e been inspired' by this teach- 
ing; but pohncally it has recei\ ed no more 
quarter dian Pilate ga\ e it. To all G o\ em- 
ments it has remained paradoxical and 
impracticable A u-pical acknov ledgment 
of It was tlie hanging of a crucifix above 
tlie seat of tlie judge v ho was sentencmg 
e^ildoers to be broken on the wh^I. 

CHRISTIA^^TT AND THE SEVENTH 
COMiLAN*DMENT 

Now it is not enough to satirize this 
We must examme why it occurred. It is 
not enough to protest that e\Tldoers must 
not be paid in their own coin by treating ' 
tliem as cruelly as they have treated ' 
others. We still have to stop the mischief j 
they do What is to be done with them? i 
It is eas}' to suggest that they should be i 
reformed by gentleness and shamed by 
non-resistance. By aU means, if they re- 
spond to that treatmenL But if gentleness 
fails to reform them and non-resistance 
encourages them to further aggression, 
what then? A month spent in a Tolsto^-an 
community wdl comince anybody of the 
soundness of the nearest police inspector s 
behef that everv normal human group 
contains not onlv a percentage of samts 
but also a percentage of irreclaimable 
scoundrels and good-for-noughts who ^ 


will VTeck any community unless they 
are e\pensi\ ely restrained or cheaply ex- 
terminated Our Mosaic s}^tem of vmdic- 
m e punishment, pohtely called “retnbu- 
toiy” byPnson Comnussioners, disposes 
of tliem temporanly, but it wastes the 
lives of honest atizens in guarding them; 
sets a horrible example of cruelty and 
malicious injut}'; costs a good deal of 
money tliat might be better spent; and, 
after all, sooner or later lets the scoundrel 
loose again to recommence his depreda- 
tions It would be much more sensible 
and less cruel to treat liim as we treat 
mad dogs or adders, without mahce or 
cruelty, and witliout reference to cata- 
logues of particular cnraes The notion 
that persons should be safe from exter- 
mination as long as they do not commit 
wilful murder, or le\y war against the 
Crown, or kidnap, or throw \fitnol, is not 
only to hmit social responsibihty un- 
necessarily, and to pmilege the large 
range of mtolerable misconduct that lies 
outside them, but to divert attention from 
the essential justification for extermina- 
tion, which IS alwa}*s incorngible social 
incompatibihty and nothing else. 

THE RUSSIAN EXPEREJENT 

The only coimtry which has yet 
awakened to this extension of so dal re- 
sponsibihtv is Russia. When the Soviet 
Government undertook to change over 
from Capitahsm to Communism it found 
itself vithout any instruments for the 
maintenance of order except a list ox 
rti mes and pumshments administered 
through a ritual of criminal law. And in 
the hst of crimes the very worst ofiences 
agamst Communist soaety had no pl^^’ 
on the contrar}' they were highly honored 
and rewarded. As our Enghsh doggerel 
runs, the courts could punish a man £o± 
stealing the s[oose from ofr the common; 
but not the man who stole the common 
from the goose. The idler, that common 
enemv of mankind who rchs e%e>. 'bo } 
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all the time, though he is so carefully pro- 
tected from having his own pocketpicked, 
incurred no penalty, and had actually 
passed die most severe laws against any 
interference with his idhng It was the 
business of the Soviet to make all busi- 
ness public business and all persons 
public servants, but the view of the ordin- 
ary Russian citizen was that a post in a 
public service was an exceptional stroke 
of good luck for the holder because it 
was a sinecure carrying with it the pnvi- 
lege of treating the public insolendy and 
extorting bribes from it For example, 
when the Russian railways were com- 
munized, some of tlie local stationmasters 
interpreted the change as meaning that 
they might now be as lazy and careless 
as diey pleased, whereas in fact it was of 
hfe-or-deadi importance that they should 
redouble their activity and strain every 
nerve to make the service efBaenn The 
unfortunate Commissar who was Minister 
of Transport found himself obhged to i 
put a pistol in his pocket and with his 
own hand shoot stationmasters who had j 
thrown his telegrams into the dustbin 
instead of attending to them, so that he 
might the more impressively ask the rest 
of the staff whedier they yet grasped 
the fact that orders are meant to be 
executed 

INADEQUACY OF PENAL CODES 

Now being Minister of Transport, or 
Minister of any other pubhc service, is a 
whole-time job it cannot be permanently 
combined with that of amateur execu- 
tioner, carrying with it the reputation in 
all the capitahst papers of the west of 
being a ferocious and coldblooded mur- 
derer And no conceivable extension of 
the cnminal code nor of the service 
disaplmes, with their lists of speafic 
offences and specific penalties, could have 
provided for instant exemplary exter- 
minations of this kind, any more than for 
the growing urgency of how to dispose 
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of people who would not or could not fit 
themselves into the new order of things 
by conforming to its new morality It 
would have been easy to specify certain 
offences and certain penalties in the old 
fashion as, for instance, if you hoard 
money you will be shot, if you speculate 
in the difference in purchasing power of 
the rouble in Moscow and Berlin you will 
be shot, if you buy at the Co-operative to 
sell at the pnvate trader’s shop you will 
be shot, if you take bnbes you will be 
shot, if you falsify farm or factory balance 
sheets you will be shot, if you exploit 
labor you will be shot, and it wiU be use- 
less to plead that you have been brought 
up to regard these as normal busmess 
activities, and that the whole of respect- 
able society outside Russia agrees with 
you But the most elaborate code of this 
sort would still have left unspecified a 
hundred ways in which wreckers of Com- 
' munism could have side-tracked it with- 
out ever having to face the essential 
questions are you pulhng your weight m 
die soaal boat^ are you giving more 
trouble than you are worth ^ have you 
earned the privilege of hving in a avilized 
commumty^ That is why the Russians 
were forced to set up an Inquisition or 
Star Chamber, called at first the Cheka 
and now the Gay Pay Oo (Ogpu), to go 
into these questions and “hquidate” per- 
sons who could not answer them satis- 
factonly The secunty against the abuse 
of this power of life and death was that 
the Ch^a had no interest in liquidating 
anybody who could be made publicly 
useful, all Its interests bemg in the oppo- 
site direction 

LIMITED LIABILITY IN MORALS 

Such a novelty is extremely terrifying 
to us, who are sull working on a system 
of hmited liabihty in morals Our “free” 
Bntish citizens can ascertain exacdy what 
they may do and what they may not do 
if they are to keep out of die hands of the 
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poEce. Our financiers know that they 
must not forge share certificates nor over- 
state their assets in tlie balance sheets tliey 
send to tlieir shareholders. But provided 
they obser^'-e a few conditions of this 
kind they are free to enter upon a senes 
of quite legmmate but not the less ne- 
fanous operations. For example, making 
a comer in wheat or copper or anj’- other 
comerable commodity and forcmg up 
prices so as to make enormous pnwte 
fortunes for tliemselves, or making mis- 
cluef betv^een nations through the Press 
to stimulate the pm*ate trade in arma- 
ments Sucli hmited habihty no longer 
exists in Russia, and is not likely to exist 
in the future in-any4iigiily_aYilized state. 
It may be quite impossible to convict a 
forestaller or regrator under a cnminal 
code of having taken a single illegal step, 
but qmte easy to comince any reasonable 
body of judges that he is viiat the people 
call “a vTong one.” In Russia such a con- 
^ucuon would lead to lus disappearance 
and tlie receipt by lus fanuly of a letter to 
say that they need not wait up for him, 
as he would not return home any more ^ 
In our countT}’^ he would enjoy his gains 
in liigli honor and personal security, and 
tliank lus stars tliat he hved in a free 
countT)’’ and not m Commumst Russia. 

But as the new tnbunal has been forced 
on Russia by pressure of orcumstances 
and not planned and tliought out at leis- 
ure, die two institutions, die Ogpu and 
die ordinary police admirustenng die 
cnminal code, work side by side, with 
die odd result diat die surest way to 
escape die Ogpu is to corarmt an ordinar\* 
crime and take refuge in die arms of die 
pohce and die magistrate, who cannot 
exterminate you because capital punish- 
ment has been abolished in Russia (liqui- 
danon bv die Ogpu is not pumshment. it 

1 Note, hQve\er, tint a sentence of c\ter- 
rnin'’tion si'ould ne^ er be so ccwnin as to make 
it T orth tlie du’nqiient’s v.lnle to a%o d arrest 
b\ murdenng Ins or I’cr pursuers 


IS only “w^eeding die garden”); and the 
sentence of impnsonment, though it may 
seem severe to us m tiew of the crueltv of 
our treatment of crimmals, will be earned 
out with comparative lemency, and prob- 
ably, if die culpnt beliaves w^eU, be 
remitted after a wiule. As four years im- 
pnsonment is considered enough for any 
reasonable sort of murder, a comerer 
wtho finds himself in immment danger of 
detection and hqmdation hy die Ogpu 
W’^ould he well advised to lose his temper 
and murder his mother-m-law', dier^y 
secunng a lease of life for at least four 
years. 

Sooner or later dus situation will have 
to be diorouglily studied and thought out 
'to 'its logical conclusion in all a-vihzed 
countnes. The hsts of crimes and penal- 
! ties will obsolesce like the doctors’ hsts of 
diseases and medianes; and it wall be- 
come possible to be a judge wadiout ceas- 
ing to be a Chnsuan. And extermination, 
my present subj ect, wall become a humane 
saence instead of the miserable nnxmre 
of piracy, cruelty, vengeance, race con- 
ceit, and superstition it now'' is 

NATUBJlL limit to EXTERXnXATIOX 

Fortunately die more frankly and 
reahsticalh' it is faced die more it de- 
taclies itself from die assoaanons wadi 
crude slaughter w'liicli now make it 

w 

tenable. YTlien Charlemagne founded die 
Holy Roman Empire (as far as anyone 
can be said to ha\ e founded it) he postu- 
lated that all Its subjects must be Catholic 
Chnsdans, and made an amateurish at- 
tempt to secure this condition of social 
stability by kilhng ei en-one w ho fell into 
his pow er and refused to be bapn'^cd But 
he cannot e\er ha\e got i cty far wadi it, 
because dicre is one sort of bird \ ou mu'-' 
not kill on any preto t v hare\ er: narnch . 
die goose diat lays die golden eggs k 
Russia die So\aet Go\cmmcnt began ba 
a Ciiarlemagnc^aue aitcmpt to extemi.r- 
i ate the bourgeoisie b\ class ng tliC”! 
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intelligentsia, restncting tlieir rations, and 
putting tlieir children at tlie foot of the 
overcrowded educational list They also 
proscnbed tlie kulak, the able, hard- 
headed, hardfisted farmer who was richer 
tlian his neiglibors and liked to see them 
poorer tlian himself Him they rudely 
took by tlie shoulders and threw destitute 
into the lane There were plausible 
reasons for tins beginning of selection in 
population, for die moral oudook of the 
bourgeoisie and die kulaks was danger- 
ously anti-social But the results were 
disastrous The bourgeoisie contained the 
professional class and the organizing 
business class Without professional men 
and business organizers nothing could be 
done in the mdustnes, and die hope that 
picked members of die proletariat could 
take up professional and organizing work 
on the strength of dieir native talent m 
sufficient numbers was cruslungly dis- 
appointed When the kulak was thrown 
out of Ills farm, and his farming ability 
paralyzed, food ran short Very soon the 
kulak had to be thrown back into his j 
farm and told to carry on until his hour 
had come, and a pleasant convention was 
established whereby all educated persons, 
however obviously ladies or gentlemen, 
who were willing to assure the authorities 
that their fadiers had “worked on the 
land with their hands” were accepted as 
genuine proletanans, and transferred 
from the infamous category of intelh- 
gentsia to the honorable one of “the in- 
tellectual proletariat ” Even Lenin and his 
colleagues, all ultra-bourgeois (otherwise 
they would never have so absurdly over- 
estimated the intellectual resources of the 
proletariat and been so contemptuous of 
the pretension of their own class to be 
indispensable), allowed their parents to 
be described as homyhanded cultivators 
of the soil The pretence has now become 
a standing pke, but you will still come 
up against it if you accuse any Russian 
of being a lady or gentleman 
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INCOMPATIBILiry OF PEASANTRY 
WITH MODERN CIVILIZATION 

These, however, are merely expedients 
of transition The Russian proletariat is 
now growing its own professional and 
organizing class, and the ex-bourgeois 
is dying out, after seemg his children 
receive a sound Commumst education 
and bemg lectured by them on his old- 
fashioned prejudices And the planners 
of die Soviet State have no time to 
bother about monbund questions, for 
they areconfronted with thenewand over- 
whelming necessity for exterminating 
die peasants, who still exist in formidable 
numbers Tlie notion that a civilized 
State can be made out of any sort of 
human material is one of our old Radical 
I delusions As to building Commumsm 
with such trash as the Capitahst system 
produces it is out of the question For a 
Communist Utopia we need a population 
of Utopians, and Utopians do not grow 
wild on the bushes nor are they to be 
picked up in the slums they have to be 
cultivated very carefully and expensively 
Peasants will not do, yet without the 
peasants the Commumsts could never 
have captured the Russian Revolution 
Nominally it was the Soviets of peasants 
and soldiers who backed Lenm and saved 
Commumsm when all Western Europe 
set on him like a pack of hounds on a fox 
But as all the soldiers were peasants, and 
all the peasants hungry for property, the 
mihtary element only added to the peas- 
ants’ cry of Give us land, the soldiers’ 
cry of Give us peace Lemn said, in effect, 
Take the land, and if feudally minded 
persons obstruct you, exterminate them; 
but do not bum their houses, as you will 
need them to hve m And it was the re- 
sultant legions of petty landed propnetors 
that made Lemn’s position impregnable, 
and provided Trotsky and Stalin with the 
Red soldiers who defeated the counter- 
revolutiomsts of 1918 For the counter- 

N2 
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revolution, in which we, to our eternal 
shame, took part (England sets the ex- 
ample of revolution and then attacks all 
other countries which presume to follow 
It), meant bringing ftie old landlords 
back; and the peasant fought against that 
as the mercenaries and conscripts of tlie 
Capitahst armies would not fight in favor 
of it. 

A PEASANT VICTORY IS A VICTORY 
FOR PRIVATE PROPERTY 

So far so good for Lenin; but the war 
against the counter-revolutionists, when 
it ended in victory for tlie peasant pro- 
prietor, was really a victory for pnvate 
property, and was tlierefore succeeded by 
a fiercer struggle between the fanatically 
Communist Government and the fiercely 
mdividuahst peasant propnetor, who 
wanted the produce of his plot for him- 
self, and had no notion of poohng it with 
anybody, least of all with the urban pro- 
letarians who seemed like another species 
to him Left to themselves the moujiks j 
would have reproduced Capitalist civil- 
ization at Its Amencan worst m ten years. 
Thus the most urgent task before the 
victonous Communist Government was 
the extermination of the moujik, and yet 
the moujik, being still the goose that laid 
the golden eggs, could not be extermin- 
ated summanly without incidentally ex- 
terminating the whole Russian nation 

The way out of this deadlock was ob- 
vious enough, though very expensive and 
tedious. You can exterminate any human 
class not only by summary violence but 
by bringing up its children to be different. 
In the case of the Russian peasantry the 
father lives in a lousy kennel, at no man’s 
call but his own, and extracts a subsist- 
ence by primitive methods from a stnp of 
land on which a tractor could hardly turn 
even if he could afford such a luxury, but 
which is his very own. His book is a book 
of Nature, from which all wisdom can be 
gathered by those who have been taught 


to read it by due practice on printed 
books, but he has not been so practised, 
and for cultural purposes has to be classed 
as Ignorant, though he knows things that 
umversity professors do not know He is 
brutalized by excessive muscular labor, 
he IS dirty; his freedom from avihzed 
control leaves him so unprotected from 
tile tyranny of Nature that it becomes evi- 
dent to his children that tlie highly regu- 
lated people in the nearest collectivist 
farm, where thousands of acres are culti- 
vated by dozens of tractors, and nobody 
can put his foot on one of the acres or his 
hand on one of the tractors and say “This 
IS my own to do what I hke with,” are 
better fed and housed, nicer, and much 
more leisured, and consequently free, 
than he ever is. 

PREVENTIVE EXTERMINATION. ITS 
DIFFICULTIES 

In short, you exterminate the peasant 
by bnnging up his children to be scien- 
tifically mechamzed farmers and to hve 
a collegiate hfe in cultivated soaety It 
sounds simple; but the process requires 
better planning than is always forth- 
commg (with local fammes and revolts as 
the penalty), for while the grass grows 
the steed starves, and when education 
means not only schools and teachers, but 
giant collective farms equipped with the 
most advanced agncultural machinery, 
which means also gigantic engineering 
works for the production of the machin- 
ery, you may easily find that you have 
spent too much on Aese forms of capital- 
ization and are running short of immedi- 
ately consumable goods, presenting the 
spectacle of the nation with the highest 
level of general culture runmng short of 
boots and tighterung its belt for lack of 
suffiaent food. 

I must not suggest that this has oc- 
curred all over Russia, for I saw no imder- 
fed people there, and the children 
remarkably plump And I cannot trust the 
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reports, for I Iia\ c no sooner read in The 
Times a letter from Mr Kerensky assunng 
me that in the Ukraine tlie starving people 
are eating one anotlier, than M Hernot, 
the eminent French statesman^ goes to 
Russia and insists on visiting die Ukraine 
so that he nia}'- ha\c ocular proof of die 
alleged cannibalism, but can find no trace 
of It Still, bct\tccn satiety and star\'auon 
mitigated by cannibalism there are many 
degrees of shortage, and it is no secret 
that the struggle of the Russian Govern- 
ment 10 pro\ide more collective farms 
and more giant factones to provide agn- 
culiural machincr}’’ for them has to be 
earned on against a constant clamor from 
the A\orkcrs for new boots and clothes, 
and more \aricd food and more of it m 
short, less sacnficc of the present to the 
future As Stalin said quaindy “They will 
be demanding silver •a'atches next ” The 
constant correction of the inevitable 
swerves low'ards one extreme or die 
other, analogous to die control of die 
Bank rate by die Bank of England (only 
enormously more labonous), strains all 
die wut and industry of the Russian 
rulers, and occasional sideslips must be | 
inevitable during these years wlien the 
ablest and oldest Communists are still 
learners 

TEMPERAXtENTAL DIFFICULTIES 

Even when the extinction of die bour- 
geoisie and the kulaks and the old ansto- 
cracy is complete, and the Russian popu- 
lation consists of citizens educated as 
Communists, diere will sail be quesaons 
to settle which are at bottom quesaons 
as to die sort of civilizaaon diat is desir- 
able, and this involves a deasion as to 
the sort of people that are desirable and 
undesirable Some of us, believing that a 
more pnmiave life than ours would be 
happier and better, advocate “a return to 
nature ” Others dream of a much more 
mechanized, specialized, and complicated 
life Some of us value machinery because 
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It makes a shorter working day possible 
for us others value it because it ennehes 
us by increasing die product per hour 
Some of us would like to take things easy 
andreareatdo others would bke to work 
dicir utmost and retire at 40 Some of us 
wall say Let us be content with £200 a 
year odiers No let us hve at the rate of 
£20^000 a year and strain every faculty to 
cam It Some of us want a mimmum of 
necessary work and a maximum of liberty 
to dunk and discover and expenment m 
the extension of science and art, philo- 
sophy and religion, sport and explora- 
aon. odiers, canng for none of these 
dungs, and desinng nodung more than 
to be saved die trouble of dunking and 
to be told what to do at every turn, would 
prefer thouglidess and comfortable tutel- 
age and rouane, not knowing what to do 
w'ldi diemselves when at liberty A life 
filled with scienafic cunosity would be 
hell for the people who would not cross 
the street to find out whedier die earth is 
flat or round, and a person "with no ear 
for music would strenuously object to 
work for the support of mumcipal bands, 
whilst people of Shakespear’s tastes would 
agitate for die extermmaaon of the un- 
musical. 


IMPORTANCE OF LAZINESS FOR 
FALLOWING 

Some of these differences could be 
settled on give-and-take hnes The divi- 
sion of soaety into classes with different 
tastes and capaaUes — different natures, 
as folks call it — ^would not shake soaal 
stabihty provided everyone had an equal 
share of the naaonal dividend It is not 
true that it takes aU sorts to make a world, 
for there are some sorts that would de- 
stroy any world very soon if they were 
suffered to live and have their way, but it 
IS true that in the generaaons of men 
conttnuous high culavatton is not ex- 
pedient there must be fallows, or at least 
light croppings, between the intense cula- 
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vationsj for we cannot expect tlie very 
energetic and vital Napoleon to be the 
son of an equally energetic father or tlie 
father of an equally vital son. Nobody 
has yet calculated how many lazy ances- 
tors It takes to produce an indefatigable 
prodig}’-, but It IS certain that dynasties 
of gemuses do not occur, and tliat this is 
the decisive objection to hereditary rulers 
(tliough not, let me hasten to add, to 
hereditar}’- figure heads) There is a large 
field for toleration here: tlie clever people 
must suffer fools gladly, and tlie easy- 
going ones find out how to keep the 
energetic ones busy. TJiere may be as 
good biological reasons for tlie existence 
of tlie workshy as of die workmad. Even 
one and the same person may have spells 
of mtense activity and slackness i^arying 
from V'eeks to years. 

STANDAim> RELIGION INDISPENSABLE 

Nevertheless there vnll be conflicts to 
the death in the creation of arofiaal 
humamty. There is nodung that can be 
changed more completely dian human 
nature when the job is taken in hand early 
enough Such artificial products as our 
agricultural laborers and urban mecharacs, 
our country gendemenand city plutocrats, 
though they are from the same human 
stock, are so different that diey cannot 
hve together vithout great discomfort, 
and are practically not mtermamageable. 
It is possible to get nd of their social m- , 
compatibihty by giving them all the same 
education and income, and ranking them 
all m the same class. For example, Lord 
Lonsdale is not m the least soaally m- 
compatible with Dean Inge, though a 
really critical naturahst would as soon 
class Shedand pomes vnth zebras as lump 
these two gendemen under the same head- 
mg. But the question remams, what is 
this same education to be^ The trainmg 
of the scholar and the sportsman may 
spht and diverge as they adolesce; but 
they must start ffom a common trainmg 


and a common morality as children And 
when the state has to prescribe a uniform 
moral cumculum the vanety of our tem- 
peraments makes it impossible to please 
everybody. The Quaker and theRitiiahst, 
the Fundamentahst and the Freethinker, 
the Vegetanan and the flesh eater, the 
missionary and the cannibal, the humam- 
tanan and the sportsman-hunter, the 
mihtar}’- terronst and the Chnstian, voll 
not agree as to the faiths and habits to be 
inculcated upon the children of the com- 
munity in order that they may be good 
citizens. Each temperament will demand 
the extermination of the other through 
the schools and nursenes, and the estab- 
hshment of its temperamental faith and 
habits as standard m tliese factones of 
future dtizens All will agree to exter- 
minate ilhteracy by compulsory readmg, 
writing, and arithmetic, mdeed they have 
already done so. But all viH not agree on 
a standard religion. Yet a standard re- 
ligion IS indispensable, however com- 
pletely It may shed the old theologies 
Every attempt to bamsh rehgion from the 
schools proves that in this respect Nature 
abhors a vacuum, and that the commun- 
ity must make up its mind, or have its 
mind made up for it by its official 
thinkers, as to what its children are to be 
taught to beheve and how they should be 
trained to behave Comprormse is ruled 
out by the nature of the case What com- 
promise IS possible betv'^een myself, for 
mstance, who beheve m the rehgion of 
Creative Evolution, the economics of 
Soaahsm, and a diet from which the dead 
bodies of men, fish, fowls, and ammals 
are rigidly excluded, and my Fundament- 
ahst neighbors who beheve that all 
Evolutiomsts go to hell; that children 
languish and die wthout beefsteaks; and 
that without private property avihzation 
must perish? ^Ve cannot exterminate one- 
another at present, but the time cannot he 
very for off when the education authori- 
ties will have to consider which set of he- 
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hefs IS the better qualification for atizen- 
slup m Utopia 

ECLECTIC RELIGIONS 

They will probably pigeon-hole both, 
and proceed eclectically to compile several 
creeds suitable to tlie several capaaties 
and ages of the children For there is 
clearly no sense in ofienng the religion 
of a mature and scholarly philosopher to 
a child of five, nor attempting to bnng 
the cosmogonies of Dante and Aquinas, 
Hegel and Marx, within the comprehen- 
sion of a village dunce Nurses rule their 
little charges by threatening them with 
bogies in whose existence no nurse be- 
heves, exactly as Mahomet ruled his Arabs 
by promises of a paradise and threats of a 
hell the details of which he must have 
known to be his own invention even if he 
did beheve generally in a post mortem 
life of rewards and punishments for con- 
duct in this world Therefore I do not 
suggest that tlie educauon authonties in 
Utopia will seek for absolute truth in j 
order to inculcate it though the heavens 
fall Nor do I advise a return to Queen 
Elizabeth’s plan of 39 Articles to please 
everybody by alternately affirming and 
denying all the disputed beliefs The 
likeliest outcome is an elaborate creed of 
useful illusions, to be discarded bit by bit 
as the child is promoted from standard to 
standard or form to form, except such of 
them as adults may be allowed to com- 
fort themselves with for the sake of the 
docility they produce 

There would be nothing new in this 
It is what our authorities do at present, 
except that they do it unsystematically 
and unconsciously, being mostly more or 
less duped themselves by the illusions. 
Unfortunately they allow the illusions to 
fall behind the times and become in- 
credible, at which point they become ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, for when people 
are brought up on creeds which they can- 
not beheve, they are left with no creeds 
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at all, and are apt to buy pistols and take 
to banditry bag snatching and racketeer- 
ing when employment fails and they find 
themselves short of money It is the im- 
portance of keeping our inculcated illu- 
sions up to date that throws our higher 
professional classes into wild alarm when 
the mdividual liberty of thought, speech, 
and conscience which they thmk they 
possess (this IS one of then inculcated 
illusions) IS threatened by the dictator- 
ships which are spnnging up all over the 
world as our pseudo-democratic parlia- 
mentary institutions reduce themselves 
more and more disastrously to absurdity 

IMPORTANCE OF FREE THOUGHT 

Let me try to straighten this out for 
them It V'as very generally believed as 
lately as in Victorian times that religious 
education consisted m imparting to chil- 
dren certain eternal, final, and absolute 
truths I, for instance, being the son of an 
Irish Protestant gentleman, found my- 
self, at the dawn of my infant conscience, 
absolutely convinced that all Roman 
Catholics go to hell when they die, a 
conviction which involved not only a 
belief m the existence of hell but a whole 
senes of imphcations as to the nature and 
character of God Now that I am older I 
cannot regard this as anything more than 
a provisional hypothesis which, on con- 
sideratton, I must definitely reject As the 
more pious of my uncles would have put 
It, I have lost my religious faith and am in 
penl of damnation as an Apostate But 
I do not present my creed of Creative 
Evolution as anything more than another 
provisional hypothesis It differs from die 
old Dublin bnmstone creed solely in its 
greater credibility that is, its more exact 
conformity to the facts alleged by our 
scientific workers, who have somehow 
won that faith in their infallibility for- 
merly enjoyed by our pnests No future 
education authonty, unless it is as badly 
educated as our present ones, will imagine 
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that It has any final and eternal truths 
to inculcate it can only select the most 
useful working hypotlieses and inculcate 
them very much as it inculcates standard 
behavior throughout tliat vast field of 
civihzed conduct in which it does not 
matter in the least how people act m 
particular situations provided they all act 
in the same way, as m the rule of the road. 
All the provisional hypotlieses may be 
illusions, but if they conduce to beneficial 
conduct they must be inculcated and 
acted on by Governments until better 
ones arrive. 

TOLERATION MOSTLY ILLUSORY 

But, cry the professors, are the hypo- 
theses never to be questioned^ Is dis- 
illusion to be punished as a cnme^ That 
will always depend a good deal on cir- 
cumstances. One of the best religious 
brains in England has said that the war of 
1914-18 was foohsh and unnecessary, I 
and nobody now dreams of prosecuting 
him; but he would not have been allowed 
to go through the trenches from platoon 
to platoon saying so just before zero 
hour, with or without the addition “Sirs, 
ye are brethren: why do ye wrong one to 
another.^” I have no illusion of being free 
to say and write what I please I went 
round the world lately preaching that if 
Russia were thrust back from Commun- 
ism mto competitive Capitalism, and 
Chma developed into a predatory Capit- 
ahst State, either mdependently or as 
part of a Japanese Asiatic hegemony, aU 
the western States would have to quin- 
tuple their armies and he awake at mghts 
in continual dread of hostile aeroplanes, 
the obvious moral bemg that whether we 
choose Commumsm for ourselves or not. 

It IS our clear interest, even from the point 
of view of our crudest and oldest mih- 
tanst diplomacy, to do everything m our 
power to sustain Communism in Russia 
and extend it m China, where at present 
provinces contaimng at the least of many | 


conflicting estimates eighteen millions of 
people, have adopted it Now I was not 
physically prevented from saying this, 
nor from wnting and pnnting it But in 
a western world suflenng badly from 
Marxphobia, and frantically making itself 
worse hke a shrew in a bad temper, Icould 
not get a single newspaper to take up my 
point or report my utterance When I say 
anytliing silly, or am reported as saying 
anything reactionary, it runs like wildfire 
through the Press of the whole world. 
Wlien I say anything that could break 
the carefully inculcated popular faith in 
Capitahsm the silence is so profound as 
to be almost audible. I do not complain, 
because I do not share the professonal 
illusion tliat tliere is any more freedom 
for disillusiomsts in the Bntish Empire 
and tlie United States of Nortli Amenca 
' tlian in Italy, Germany, and Russia I have 
seen too many newspapers suppressed 
and editors swept away, not only in Ire- 
land and India but in London in my time, 
to be taken in by Tennyson’s notion that 
we live in a land where a man can say the 
thing he will There is no such country. 
But this IS no excuse for the extravagances 
of censorship indulged m by jejune 
governments of revolutionists, and by 
Churches who imagine tliey possess tlie 
eternal truth about everything, to say 
nothing of hereditary autocrats who con- 
ceive that they are so by divine nght Our 
papers are silent about the suppression of 
liberty in Imperiahst Japan, though in 
Japan it is a crime to have “dangerous 
thoughts ” In my native Ireland, now 
nominally a Free State, one of my books 
is on the index, and I have no doubt all 
the rest will follow as soon as the clerical 
censorship discovers their existence In 
Austria my chromcle play St Joan had 
to be altered to please Cathohc authorities 
who know much less about Cathohcism 
than I do In Amenca books which can 
be bought anywhere in Europe are for- 
bidden. The concentration of British and 
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Amencan attention on the intolerances of 
Fascism and Communism creates an 
illusion that they do not exist elsewhere, 
but they exist everywhere, and must he 
met, not with ndiculous hotheaded at- 
tacks on Germany, Italy, and Russia, but 
by a restatement of the case for Tolera- 
tion m general. 

LEADING CASES' SOCRATES AND JESUS 

It is a histoncal misfortune that the 
most world-famous victims of persecu- 
tion made no vahd defence Socrates and 
Jesus are the most talked of in Chnstian 
countnes. Socrates at his trial was m full 
possession of his faculties, and was 
allowed to say everything he had to say 
in his defence, but instead of defending 
his nght to cnticwe he infiinated his 
accusers by launching at them a dammng 
contrast between their infamous corrup- 
tion and mendaaty and his own upnght 
disinterestedness and blameless record as 
citizen and soldier Jesus made no defence 
at all He did not regard himself as a 
pnsoner being tned for a vulgar offence 
and using all his wit to escape condemna- 
tion He beheved that he was going 
through a sacnfiaal nte in which he 
should be slam, after which he should nse 
from the dead and come again in glory to 
establish his kingdom on earth for ever 
It does not matter to our present purpose 
whether this was the delusion of a mad- 
man or a hard and holy fact in either 
case the question of toleration was not at 
issue for him, therefore he did not raise it 

THE CASE OF GALILEO 

In the epoch which Jesus inaugurated, 
or at least in which his name was habitu- 
ally taken in vain, we have Joan of Arc 
and John of Leyden, Giordano Bruno and 
Galileo, Servetus and John Hus and the 
heroes of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs stand- 
ing out in our imagination from thou- 
sands of forgotten martyrdoms Galileo 
IS a favored subject with our scientists. 
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but they miss the point because they 
think that the question at issue at his tnal 
was whether Ae earth went round the 
sun or was the stationary centre round 
which the sun arcled Now that was not 
the issue Taken by itself it was a mere 
question of physical fact without any 
moral sigmficance, and therefore no con- 
cern of the Church. As Gahleo was not 
burnt and certainly not abhorred, it is 
qmte credible that both his immediate 
judges and the Pope beheved with at least 
half their minds diat he was nght about 
the earth and the sun But what they had 
to consider was whether the Chnsnan 
rehgion, on which to the best of their 
belief not only the avilization of the 
world but Its salvation depended, and 
which had accepted the Hebrew senp- 
tures and the Greek testament as inspired 
revelations, could stand the shock of the 
discovery Aat many of its tales, from the 
tactics of Joshua in the battle of Gibeon 
to the Ascension, must have been written 
by somebody who did not know what 
the physical umverse was really like I am 
quite familiar with the pre-Galileo uni- 
verse of the Bible and St Augustine As a 
child I thought of the earth as being an 
immense ground floor with a star studded 
ceilmg which was the floor of heaven, and 
a basement which was hell That Jesus 
should be taken up into the clouds as die 
shortest way to heaven seemed as natural 
to me as that, at the Opera, Mephisto- 
pheles should come up from hell through 
a trap in the floor But if instead of telling 
me that Jesus was taken up into the clouds 
and that the disciples saw him no more, 
which still makes me feel quite holy, you 
tell me that he went up like a balloon into 
the stratosphere, I do not feel holy I 
laugh obstreperously The exalting vision 
has suddenly become a nbald joke That 
IS what the Church feared, and diat is 
what has actually happened Is it any 
wonder that die Pope told Gahleo that 
he really must keep his disco\enes to 
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himself, and that Gahleo consented to 
deny them ^ Possibly it was the Pope who, 
to console him, whispered “E pur se 


muove. 

FIGMENT OF THE SELFREGABDING 
ACTION 

St Joan did not claim toleration: she 
was so far from believing in it that she 
wanted to lead a crusade of extermination 
against the Husites, though she was burnt 
for sharing their heresy That is how all 
the martyrs have missed the point of their 
defence Tliey all claimed to possess ab 
solute truth as against the error of their 
persecutors, and would have considered 
It their duty to persecute for its sake if 
they had had the power. Real toleration: 
the toleration of error and falsehood, 
never occurred to them as a prmciple 
possible for any sane government. Aaid 
so they have left us no model defence. 
And there is no modem treatise known 
to me which cpnte supplies this need. 
Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty satisfied 
the mneteenth century, and was my own 
first textbook on the subject, but its con- 
clusion that selfregarding actions should 
not be interfered with by the autliorities 
carries very httle weight for Soaalists 
who perceive that in a complex modem 
civilization there are no purely selfregard- 
ing actions in the controversial sphere. 
The color of a man’s braces or a woman’s 
garters may concern the wearers alone, 
but people have never been burnt for 
wearing black underclothes instead of 
white, and the notion that preaching a 
sermon or publishing a pamphlet can be 
classed as a selfregarding action is mani- 
festly absurd All great Art and Literature 
is propaganda Most certainly the heresies 
of Galileo were not selfregarding actions- 
his feat of setting the earth roUing was as 
starthng as Joshua’s feat of making the 
sun stand stiU The Church’s mistake was 
not m interfering with his liberty, but in 
imagimng that the secret of the earth’s 


motion could be kept, and feanng that 
religion could not stand the shock of its 
disclosure, or a thousand such. It was 
idiotic to try to adapt Nature to the 
Church instead of continually adapting 
the Church to Nature by changing its 
teaching on physical matters with every 
advance made in our knowledge of 
Nature. In treating the legend of Joshua’s 
victory as a rehgious truth instead of 
insisting that it did not make the smallest 
difference to rehgion whether Joshua was 
any more real tlian Jack the Giant Killer, 
and that Gahleo might play skittles with 
the whole solar system without moving 
the Eternal Throne and the Papal Chair 
which was its visible tangible symbol on 
earth a single inch, it lost a great oppor- 
tumty, as it has since lost many others, 
leaving itself open to the reproach of 
stupidity in not understanding Gahleo’s 
argument, of pndein not having humility 
enough to admit that it had been wrong 
in Its astronomy, and of feebleness of 
faith and confusion of the temporal with 
the spintual as aforesaid, laying itself 
open to much damaging Protestant and 
scientific disparagement, both mostly 
open to preasely the same reproaches. 

INCOMPLETENESS OF THE GREAT TRIALS 

No doubt Gahleo missed the real point 
at issue as completely as Socrates or 
Jesus For this we need not blame him 
he was a physicist and not a pohnaan, 
and to him the only questions at issue 
were whether the earth moved or not, 
and whether a ten pound cannon hall 
would fall twice as fast as a five pound 
one or only just as fast and no faster. But 
Socrates was by voc^ation and habit a 
solver of problems of conduct, both per- 
sonal and pohtical, and Jesus, who had 
spent his hfe in propounding the most 
staggering paradoxes on the same subject, 
not by any means always in the abstract, 
but as personal directions to his followers? 
must, if he had any sense of moral re- 
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sponsibihty, have been challenged by his 
own conscience again and again as to 
whetlier he had any nght to set men on a 
patli which was likely to lead the best of 
tliem to tlie cross and the worst of them 
to tlie moral destruction described by St 
Augustine No man could expressly ad- 
mit tliat his word would bnng not peace 
but a sword witliout having satisfied him- 
self tliat he was justified in doing so He 
must have been told as frequently as I 
have been told tliat he was giving pain to 
many wortliy people, and even with the 
fullest allowance for tlie strain of impish- 
ness with which tlie Life Force endows 
tliose of us who are destined by it to 
dpater Ic bourgeois^ he cannot have be- 
lieved that tlie mere satisfaction of this 
Puncliesque Schadenfreude could justify 
him in hurting anyone’s feelings What, 
tlien, would have been his defence if, at 
his tnal, he had been his old self, defend- 
ing himself as an accused man threatened | 
witli a horrible penalty, instead of a god 
going through an inevitable ordeal as a 
prelude to the estabhshment of his king- 
dom on earth^ 

A MODERN PASSION PLAY IMPOSSIBLE 

The question is of such importance at 
tlie present crisis, when the kingdoms are 
bre^ng up, and upstart rulers are sow- 
ing their wild oats by such grotesque 
persecutions that Galileo’s great successor 
Einstein is a plundered fugitive from 
offiaally threatened extermination, that I 
must endeavor to dramatize the trial of 
Jesus as it might have proceeded had 
It taken place before Peter uttered his 
momentous exclamation “Thou art the 
Chnst ” I have been asked repeatedly to 
dramatize the Gospel story, mostly by 
admirers of my dramatization of the tnal 
of St Joan But the tnal of a dumb 
pnsoner, at which the judge who puts the 
cruaal question to him remams un- 
answered, cannot be dramatized unless 
the judge is to be the hero of the play 
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Now Pilate, though perhaps a tnfie above 
the average of colomal governors, is not 
a heroic figure Joan tackled her judges 
vahantly and wittily her tnal was a drama 
ready made, only needmg to be brought 
within theatrical limits of time and space 
to be a thnlhng play But Jesus would not 
defend himself It was not that he had not 
a word to say for himself, nor that he was 
demed the opportumty of saying it. He 
was not only allowed but challenged to 
defend himself He was an expenenced 
public speaker, able to hold multitudes 
■with his oratory, happy and ready m 
debate and repartee, full of the illustrative 
hypothetical cases beloved of lawyers 
(called parables in the Gospels), and never 
at a loss when phed with questions. If 
ever there was a full dress debate for the 
forensic championship to be looked for- 
ward to "With excited confidence by the 
I disciples of the challenged expert it was 
* this tnal of Chnst. Yet their champion 
put up no fight he went like a lamb to 
the slaughter, dumb Such a spectacle is 
disappointing on the stage, which is the 
one thing that a drama must not be, and 
when the disappointment is followed by 
scourging and crucifixion it is unbear- 
able not even the gemus of our Poet 
Laureate, 'with all the magic of Canter- 
bury Cathedral for scenery, can redeem 
It except for people who enjoy horror and 
catastrophe for their own sake and have 
no intellectual expectations to be dis- 
appointed 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN READER AND 
SPECTATOR 

It may be asked why the inadent of 
the tnal and execution must fail on the 
stage, seeing that the Gospel narrative is 
so pathetic, and so many of us have read 
It -without disappointment The answer 
IS very simple we have read it in child- 
hood, and children go on from horror to 
horror breathlessly, knowing nothing of 
theconstitutionalquestionsatissue Some 
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of them remain in this condition of intel- 
lectual innocence to the end of their lives, 
whilst the cleverer ones seldom reconsider 
the impressions they have received as 
httle children. Most Chnstians, I suspect^ 
are afraid to think about it critically at 
all, having been taught to consider criti- 
asm blasphemous when apphed to Bible 
stones. Besides, there are a thousand 
things that will pass m a well told story 
that will not bear being brought to actual- 
ity on the stage. The evangelists can 
switch off OUT attention from Jesus to 
Peter heanng the cock crow (or the bugle 
blow) or to Pilate chaffermg with the 
crowd about Barabbas; but on the stage 
the dumb figure cannot be got nd of. it is 
to him that we look for a speech that will 
take us up to heaven, and not to the 
weeping of Peter and the bawhng of the 
mob, which become unbearable interrup- 
tions mstead of skilful diversions. 

For my part, when I read the story 
over agam as an adult and as a profes- 
sional cntic to boot, I felt the disappoint- 
ment so keenly that I have been ever 
since in the condition of the musiaan 
who, when he had gone to bed, heard 
somebody play an unresolved discord, 
and could not go to sleep until he had 
risen to play the resolution on his piano. 
What follows is my attempt to resolve 
Pilate’s discord. I begin with the narra- 
tive of St John, the only one of the four 
which represents Jesus as saying anything 
more than any crazy person might in the 
same circumstances. 

PILATE. Are you the king of the Jews^ 

JESUS Do you really want to know^ or 
have those people outside put it mto your 
head to ask me? 

PILATE. Am I a Jew, that I should 
trouble myself about you^ Your own 
people and then priests have brought 
you to me for judgment What have you 
done^ 

JESUS My kingdom is not of this 
world; if it were, my followers would 


have fought the police and rescued me. 
But that sort of thing does not happen in 
my kingdom. 

PILATE. Then you are a king'^ 

JESUS. You say so. I came into this 
world and was bom a common man for 
no other purpose than to reveal the truth 
And everyone capable of receiving the 
tmth recognizes it in my voice. 

PILATE. What IS tmth^* 

JESUS. You are the first person I have 
met intelhgent enough to ask me that 
question. 

PILATE. Come onl no flattery. I am a 
Roman, and no doubt seem exceptionally 
intelhgent to a Jew. You Jews are always 
talking about truth and nghteousnessand 
justice you feed on words when you are 
tired of making money, or too poor to 
have anything else to feed on. They want 
me to nail you up on a cross, but as I do 
I not yet see what particular harm you 
have done I prefer to nail you down to an 
argument. Fme words butter no parsmps 
m Rome. You say your vocation is to 
reveal the tmth. I take your word for it, 
but I ask you what is tmth^ 

JESUS It IS that which a man must tell 
even if he be stoned or cmcified for tell- 
ing It. I am not offenng you the truth at 
a pnce for my own profit: I am offenng it 
freely to you for your salvation at the 
peril of my own life. Would I do that 
if I were not dnven by God to do it 
against aU the protests of my shnnking 
flesh ^ 

PILATE You Jews are a simple folk 
You have found only one god. We 
Romans have found many, and one oi 
them is a God of Lies Even you Jews 
have to admit a Father of Lies whom you 
call the devil, deceiving yourselves with 
words as usual. But he is a very potent 
god, IS he not^ And as he delights not 
only in hes but in all other mischief sucii 
as stomngs and cmofixions of innocent 
men, how am I to j'udge whether it is e 
who is dnving you to sacrifice yoursei 
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for a lie, or Minerva dnving you to be 
sacrificed for the truth? I ask you again, 
vdiat IS trutli? 

JESUS It IS what you know by your 
cxpenence to be true or feel m your soul 
must be true 

PILATE You mean that truth is a corre- 
spondence between word and fact It is 
true that I am sitting in tins chair, but I 
am not tlie truth and the chair is not the 
trutlr we are only the facts My percep- 
uon that I am situng here may be only 
a dream, therefore my perception is not 
the truth 

JESUS You say well The truth is the 
truth and notliing else That is your 
answer 

PILATE Aye, but how far IS It discover- 
able^ We agree that it is true that I am 
sitting in this chair because our senses 
tell us so, and two men are not likely to 
be dreaming the same dream at the same 
moment But when I nse from my chair 
this truth IS no longer true Truth is of 
the present, not of the future Your hopes 
for the future are not the truth Even m 
the present your opinions are not the 
truth It IS true that I sit in this chair But 
IS it.true that it is better for your people 
that I should sit in this chair and impose 
on them the peace of Rome than that they 
should be left to slaughter oneanother in 
their own native savagery, as they are 
now clamonng to me to slaughter you^ 

JESUS There is the peace of God that 
IS beyond our understandmg, and that 
peace shall prevail over the peace of 
Rome when God’s hour stakes 

PILATE Very pretty, my friend, but 
the hour of the gods is now and always, 
and all the world knows what the peace 
of your Jemsh God means Have I not 
read it m the campaigns of Joshua^' We 
Romans have purchased the />ax Romana 
with our blood, and we prefer it as a 
plain imderstandable thmg which keeps 
men’s knives off oneanother’s throats to 
your peace which is beyond understand- 
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ing because it slaughters man woman and 
child in the name of your God But that 
is only our opimon It is not yours. 
Therefore it is not necessanly the truth 
I must act on it, because a governor must 
act on something he cannot loaf round 
the roads and talk beautifully as you do 
If you were a responsible governor m- 
stead of a poetic vagrant, you would soon 
discover that my choice must he, not 
between truth and falsehood, neither of 
which I can ever ascertain, but between 
reasonable and well informed opmion 
and sentimental and dl mformed impulse. 

JESUS Nevertheless, opinion is a dead 
thing and impulse a hve thing You can- 
not impose on me with your reasonable 
and well mformed opimon If it is your 
will to crucify me, I can find you a dozen 
reasons for doing so; and your pohce can 
! supply you with a hundred facts to sup- 
port the reasons If it is your wiU to spare 
me I can find you just as many reasons 
for that, and my disciples will supply you 
with more facts than you will have time 
or patience to hsten to That is why your 
lawyers can plead as well for one side as 
another, and can therefore plead without 
dishonor for the side that pays them, hke 
the hackney chanoteer who will dnve 
you north as readdy as south for the same 
fare. 

PILATE You are cleverer than I 
thought, and you are nght. There is my 
will, and there is the wdl of Cssar to 
which my will must give way, and there 
IS above C^sar the wdl of the gods But 
these wills are m continual conflict with 
oneanother, therefore they are not truth, 
for truth is one, and cannot conflict with 
Itself There are conflicting opimons and 
conflicting wills, but there is no truth 
except the momentary truth that I am 
sifting in this chair. Yet you tell me that 
you are here to bear witness to the truth ' 
You, a vagrant, a talker, who have never 
had to pass a sentence nor levy a tax 
nor issue an edict ' What have you to say 
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that I should not have the presumption 
scourged out of you by my executioners^ 

JESUS. Scourging is not a cure for pre- 
sumption, nor is It justice, though you 
will perhaps call it so m your report to 
Cassar- it is cruelty, and that cruelty is 
wicked and horrible because it is the 
weapon with which the sons of Satan slay 
the sons of God is part of the eternal 
truth you seek. 

PILATE. Leave out cruelty: all govern- 
ment is cruel; for nothing is so cruel as 
impumty. A salutary seventy — 

JESUS Oh please! You must excuse 
me, noble Governor; but I am so made 
by God that official phrases make me 
violently sick. Salutary seventy is ipeca- 
cuanha to me. I have spoken to you as 
one man to another, m hving words. Do 
not be so ungrateful as to answer me m 
dead ones. 

PILATE. In the mouth of a Roman 
words mean something, m the mouth of 
a Jew they are a cheap substitute for 
strong dnnk. If we allowed you you 
would fill the whole world with your 
scnptures and psalms and talmuds, and 
the history of mankind would become a 
tale of fine words and villainous deeds. 

JESUS. Yet the word came first, before 
It was made flesh. The word was the be- 
ginning The word was with God before 
he made us Nay, the word was God 

PILATE. And what may all that mean, 
pray.^ 

JESUS. The difference between man and 
Roman is but a word, but it makes all 
the difference. The difference between 
Roman and Jew is only a word. 

PILATE It IS a fact. 

JESUS A fact that was first a diought, 
for a tliought is die substance of a word 
I am no mere chance pile of flesh and 
bone: if I were only diat, I should fall 
into corruption and dust before your 
eyes I am the embodiment of a thought 
of God* I am the Word made flesh diat 
IS what holds me together standing before 


you in the image of God. 

PILATE. That IS well argued, but what 
IS sauce for the goose is sauce for die 
gander; and it seems to me that if you 
are the Word made flesh so also am I. 

JESUS. Have I not said so again and 
again ^ Have they not stoned me in die 
streets for saying it^ Have I not sent my 
aposdes to proclaim this great news to 
the Gentiles and to the very ends of the 
world ^ The Word is God. And God is 
withm you. It was when I said dus that 
the Jews — my own people — ^began pick- 
mg up stones. But why should you, the 
Gentile, reproach me for it^ 

PILATE I have not reproached you for 
It I pomted It out to you 

JESUS Forgive me. I am so accustomed 
to be contradicted — 

PILATE. Just so. There are many sorts 
of words; and they are all made flesli 
sooner or later. Go among my soldiers 
and you will hear many filthy words and 
witness many cruel and hateful deeds diat 
began as thoughts I do not allow those 
words to be spoken m my presence I 
punish those deeds as cnmes. Your trudi, 
as you call it, can be nothing but die 
thoughts for wffiich you have found 
words which will take effect in deeds if I 
set you loose to scatter your words broad- 
cast among the people. Your ovm people 
who bring you to me tell me diat your 
thoughts are abominable and your words 
blasphemous. How am I to refute thcm^ 
How am I to distinguish between tlic 
blasphemies of my soldiers reported to 
me by my centunons and your blas- 
phemies reported to me by your Higit 
Pnest^ 

JESUS. Woe betide you and the world 
if you do not distmguisli * 

PILATE So you dunk I am not frigbt' 
ened Why do you dunk so^ 

JESUS I do not dunk I knov I ha'-c 
It from God 

PILATE I have tlic same sort of! no» 
ledge from several gods 
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that men nse from being beasts of prey to 
believing in me and being saved. 

PILATE. What do you mean by believ- 
ing in you^ 

JESUS Seeing the world as I do. Wliat 
else could it mean^ 

PILATE. And you are the Christ, the 
Messiah, eh? 

JESUS Were I Satan, my argument 
would still hold. 

PILATE. Ajid I am to spare and en- 
courage every heretic, every rebel, every 
lawbreaker, every rapscallion lest he 
should turn out to be wiser than all the 
generations who made tlie Roman law 
and built up the Roman Empire on it? 

JESUS By their fruits ye shall know 
them. Beware how you kill a thought 
that IS new to you For that diought may 
be the foundation of the kingdom of God 
on earth. 

PILATE. It may also be the nun of all 
kmgdoms, all law, and all human society. 
It may be the thought of the beast of prey 
stnving to return. 

JESUS The beast of prey is not stnving 
to return: the kingdom of God is stnving 
to come. The empire that looks back m 
terror shall give way to tlie kingdom tliat 
looks forward with hope Terror dnves 
men mad: hope and faith give them divine 
wisdom The men whom you fill with 
fear wiU suck at no evil and pensh in 
their sin’ the men whom I fill with faith 
shall inhent the earth I say to you Cast 
out fear. Speak no more vain things to 
me about the greamess of Rome Tlie 
greamess of Rome, as you call it, is 
nothing but fear- fear of the past and fear 
of the future, fear of the poor, fear of the 
nch, fear of the High Pnests, fear of the 
Jews and Greeks who are learned, fear of 
the Gauls and Goths and Huns who are 
barbanans, fear of the Carthage you de- 
stroyed to save you from your fear of it 
and now fear worse than ever, fear of 
imperial Caesar, the idol you have your- 
self created, and fear of me, the peimiless 


vagrant, buffeted and mocked, fear of 
everything except the rule of God: fridi 
in notliing but blood and iron and gold 
You, standing for Rome, are the umversal 
coward* I, standing for the kingdom of 
God, have braved everytlung, lost every- 
thing, and won an eternal crown. 

PILATE You have won a crown of 
thorns, and you shall wear it on the cross. 
You are a more dangerous fellow than 1 
thought. For your blasphemy against the 
god of the high priests I care nothmg 
you may trample tlieir religion into hell 
for all I care; but you have blasphemed 
I against Cassar and against tlie Empire, 
i and you mean it, and have tlie power to 
turn men’s hearts against it as you have 
half turned mine. Therefore I must make 
an end of you wlulst there is sull some 
law left in the world. 

JESUS Law IS blind without counsel 
The counsel men agree with is vain, it is 
onl}’- the echo of tlieir own voices A 
million echoes will not help you to rule 
righteously. But he who does not fear 
you and shews you the other side is a 
pearl of the greatest price Slay me and 
you go bhnd to your damnation The 
greatest of God’s names is Counsellor, 
and when your Empire is dust and your 
name a byv'^ord among die nations die 
temples of die hving God shall soil nng 
widi his praise as Wonderful' Counsellor' 
the Everlasong Father, die Prince of 
Peace. 

THE SACREDNESS OF CRITICISM 

And SO the last word remains with 
Christ and Handel, and this must stand 
as the best defence of Tolerance until a 
better man than I makes a better job of it 

Put shordy and undramaocally tlie 
case is that a civdizaoon cannot progress 
without cnocism, and must therefore, to 
save Itself from stagnaoon and putre- 
facoon, declare impumty for cnocisni 
This means impumty not only for pro 
posioons which, however novel, seem m 



ON THE EOCKS 

tcrcsting, statcsmnnlikcj and rcspectabJcj partjcular Utop/a He niay, at most, be a 
butforpropositionstliatshocktlieuncriu- little eccentric at the cost of being in- 
cnl as obscene, seditious, blaspliemous, dulged as slightly cracked 
heretical, and rcvoluuonary. That sound On the otlier hand the Government, 
Catholic institution, tlie Devil’s Advo- too, has not only a nght but a duty of 
cate, must be pnvilcged as possibly tlie criticism If it is to abandon once for 
Herald of die World to Come TJie diffi- all its savage superstition that whoever 
culty IS to distinguish bemeen die cntic breaks die law is fair game for the tor- 
and die cnminal or lunatic, between turers, and diat the wrong wrought by the 
liberty of precept and liberty of example evildoer can be expiated and undone by a 
It may be vitally necessary to allow a worse wrong done to him by judges and 
person to advocate Nudism, but it may pnests if it is to substitute the doctrme 
not be expedient to allow diat person to of Jesus that punishment is only a sense- 
■u^lk along Piccadilly stark naked Karl less attempt to make a white out of two 
Marx VTiting die death warrant of pnvate blacks, and to abohsh the monstrous list 
property in the reading room of die of crimes and pumshments by which 
Bniish Museum was sacred, but if Karl these superstiuons have been reduced to 
Marx had sent die rent of his villa in Malt- pracuce for routine officials, then there 
land Park to the Chancellor of die E\- must be a stupendous extension of gov- 
chequer, and shot die landlord’s agents emmental cntiasm, for every enme will 
when diey came to distrain on his furm- raise die essential cntical question whether 
turc or execute a wnt of ejectment, he die criminal is fit to hve at all, and if so 
could hardly have escaped hanging by whether he is fit to hve under more or less 
pleading his nght to cnucize Not unul tutelage and disaphne like a soldier, or 
die cnucism changes the law can die at normal liberty under an obhganon to 
magistrate allow the cntic to give effect make good the damage he has cost 
to It. We are so dangerously uneducated For such functions as these we shall 
in citizenship diat most of us assume diat need cntics educated otherwise than our 
we have an unlimited nght to change our judges of today, but the same may be 
conduct the moment we have changed said of all whose pubhc functions tran- 
our minds People who have a vague scend the appheauon of a routine 
notion that Socialism is a state of society I have no doubt that the eradication of 
in which everyone gives away everything mahee, vindictiveness, and Sadist hbido 
he possesses to everybody else occasion- on diese terms from the personal contacts 
ally reproach me because I, being a of citizens with their rulers, far from 
Socialist, do not immediately beggar my- having a reassuring effect, is likely to be 
self m this fashion People who imagined, rather terrifying at first, as all people with 
more specifically, diat a Socialist could any tenderness of conscience will feel the 
not consistently keep a motor car, almost deepest misgivings as to whether they 
succeeded in making a public question of are really worth keeping alive m a highly 
die possession of such a vehicle by a civilized community, but that will wear 
Pnme Minister who at that time professed off as standards of worth get established 
Soaalism But even if these idiots had and known by pracuce In the meantime 
really understood what they were talking the terror will act as a sort of social con- 
about, they would have been wrong in science which is dangerously lacking at 
supposing that a hostile cntic of the exist- present, and which none of our model 
3ng social order either could or should educational establishments ever dreams 
behave as if he were living in his own of inculcating 
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WHERE HEARTBREAK HOUSE STANDS 

Heartbreak House is not merely the 
name of the play which follows this pre- 
face. It IS cultured, leisured Europe before 
the war. When the play was begun not 
a shot had been fired, and only the pro- 
fessional diplomatists and the very few 
amateurs whose hobby is foreign pohcy 
even knew that the guns were loaded A 
Russian playwnght, Tchekov, had pro- 
duced four fascinating dramatic studies 
of Heartbreak House, of which three, 
The Cherry Orchard, Uncle Vanya, and 
The Seagull, had been performed in Eng- 
land. Tolstoy, m his Fruits of Enhghten- 
ment, had shewn us through it m his most 
feroaously contemptuous manner. Tol- 
stoy did not waste any sympathy on it: it 
was to him the house m which Europe 
was stifling Its soul, and he knew that our 
utter enervation and fiitihzation in that 
overheated drawing-room atmosphere 
was dehvering the world over to the con- 
trol of ignorant and soulless cunmng and 
energy, with the fnghtful consequences 
which have now overtaken it. Tolstoy 
was no pessimist: he was not disposed to 
leave the house standing if he could bring 
It down about the ears of its pretty and ; 
amiable voluptuaries; and he wielded the 
pickaxe with a will He treated the case 
of the inmates as one of opium poisomng, 
to be dealt with by seizing the patients 
roughly and exerasmg them violently 
until they were broad awake Tchekov, 
more of a fatahst, had no faith m these 
charming people extricating themselves 
They would, he thought, be sold up and 
sent adnft by the bailiffs, therefore he had 
no scruple m exploiting and even flatter- 
ing their charm. 


THE INHABITANTS 


Tchekov’s plays, being less lucrative 
than swings and round^outs, got no 
further m England, where theatres are 
only ordmary commercial affairs, than a 
couple of performances by the Stage 
Society. We stared and said, “How Rus- 


sian 


They did not strike me m that 
way. Just as Ibsen’s intensely Norwegian 
plays exactly fitted every middle and pro- 
fessional class suburb m Europe, these 
intensely Russian plays fitted aU the 
country houses m Europe in which the 
pleasures of music, art, hterature, and the 
theatre had supplanted hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, flirting, eating, and drinking 
The same mce people, the same utter 
futility. The mce people could read, some 
of them could write; and they were the 
only repositones of culture who had 
social opportumties of contact with our 
pohticians, admimstrators, and news- 
paper propnetors, or any chance of shar- 
ing or influenang their activities But 
they shrank from that contact. They 
hated pohtics. They did not "wish to 
reahze Utopia for the common people 
they Wtished to reahze them favonte fic- 
tions and poems m their own fives, and, 
when they could, they lived without 
scruple on incomes which they did 
nothing to earn The women m their gul- 
hood made themselves look like variety 
theatre stars, and settled down later mto 
the types of beauty imagined by the prew- 
ous generation of painters They took the 
only part of our society in which mere 
wus leisure for high culture, and made it 
an economic, political, and, as far as prac 
ticable, a moral vacuum; and as Namre, 
abhomng the vacuum, immediately 
it up with sex and with all sorts of renne 
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pleasures, it as a ver)^ delightful place at 
Its best for moments of relaxation In 
other moments it was disastrous For 
pnme ministers and tlieir like, it was a 
\cn table Capua 

HORSEBACK HALL 

But where were our front benchers to 
nest if not hcre^ The alternative to Heart- 
break House w^as Horseback Hall, con- 
sisting of a pnson for horses witli an 
annex for die ladies and gentlemen who 
rode them, hunted them, talked about 
them, bought them and sold diem, and 
ga\e nine-tenths of dieir lives to diem, 
dividing die other tenth between chanty, 
churchgoing (as a subsutute for religion), 
and conscrv’ative clecaoneenng (as a sub- 
stitute for politics). It IS true diat the two 
establishments got mixed at the edges 
Exiles from die library, die music room, 
and die picture gallery would be found 
languishing among the stables, miserably 
discontented, and Iiardy liorsewomen 
who slept at the first chord of Schumann 
were born, hornbly misplaced, into the 
garden of Khngsor, but sometimes one 
came upon horsebreakers and heart- 
breakers who could make die best of both 
worlds As a rule, however, the two were 
apart and knew little of one anodier, so 
die pnme minister folk had to choose be- 
tw^een barbarism and Capua And of the 
two atmospheres it is hard to say which 
was the more fatal to statesmanship 

REVOLUTION ON THE SHELF 

Heartbreak House was quite famihar 
with revolutionary ideas on paper It 
aimed at being advanced and freetbwkmg, 
and hardly ever went to church or kept 
die Sabbath except by a little extra fun at 
week-ends When you spent a Fnday to 
Tuesday in it you found on the shelf m 
your bedroom not only the books of 
poets and novehsts, but of revolutionary 
biologists and even economists Without 
at least a few plays by myself and Mr 


Granville Barker, and a few stones by 
Mr H G Wells, Mr Arnold Bennett, and 
Mr John Galsworthy, die house would 
have been out of the movement You 
would find Blake among the poets, and 
beside him Bergson, Butler, Scott Hal- 
dane, the poems of Meredith and Thomas 
Hardy, and, generally speaking, all the 
literary implements for forming the mind 
of die perfect modern Soaalist and Creat- 
ive Evolutionist It was a cunous expen- 
ence to spend Sunday in dipping into 
diese books, and on Monday morning to 
read in die daily paper that the country 
had just been brought to the verge of 
anarchy because a new Home Secretary 
or chief of police, without an idea in his 
head that his great-grandmother might 
not have had to apologize for, had refused 
to "recognize” some powerful Trade 
Union, just as a gondola might refuse to 
recognize a 2o,ooo-ton hner 

In short, power and culture were in 
separate compartments The barbarians 
were not only hterally in the saddle, but 
on the front bench in the House of Com- 
mons, with nobody to correct their in- 
credible Ignorance of modem thought 
and political science but upstarts from 
the counting-house, who had spent their 
lives furnishing their pockets instead of 
their minds Both, however, were prac- 
tised in deahng with money and with 
men, as far as acqmnng the one and ex- 
ploiting the other went, and although 
this IS as undesirable an expertness as that 
of the medieval robber baron, it qualifies 
men to keep an estate or a business going 
in Its old routine without necessarily 
understanding it, just as Bond Street 
tradesmen and domestic servants keep 
fashionable soaety going without any 
mstruction m soaology. 

THE CHERRY ORCHARD 

The Heartbreak people neither could 
nor would do anything of the sort With 
them heads as full of the Antiapations of 
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Jtlr H. G. W ells as the heads of our actual sequences that an^-one thinks of tracing 
rulers t^^ere empty even of the anticipa- to it. In a hospital two generations of 
tions of Erasmus or Sir Thomas hlore, medical students may tolerate dirt and 
they refused the drudgery of pohncs, and carelessness, and then go out into general 
would have made a verjr poor job of it if practice to spread the doctrme that fresh 
they had changed their minds Not that air is a fad, and sanitation an imposture 
they would have been allowed to meddle set up to make profits for plumbers. Then 
anyhow, as only through the accident of suddenly Nature takes her ret enge. She 
bemg a hereditarj^ peer can anyone in strikes at the city vith a pestilence and at 
these da}^ of Votes for Ever}Eody get the hospital 'with an epidenuc of hospital 
mto parhament if handicapped by a seri- gangrene, slaughtermg right and left until 
ous modem cultural equipment; but if the innocent 5'oung have paid for the 
they had, their habit of h%*mg m a guilty old, and the account is balanced 
A^cuum would have left them helpless And then she goes to sleep agam and 
and meftective in pubhc affairs. Even m gives another period of creit, vnth the 
private life they were often helpless same result. 

wasters of their inheritance, like the This is what has just happened in our 
people in Tchekov’s Cherry Orchard, pohtical hygiene. Pohtical science has 
Even those who hved within then m- been as reddessly neglected by Govem- 
comes were really kept going by their ments and electorates during my hfetune 
sohcitors and agents, bemg un^le to as sanitary saence vns in the da}^ of 
manage an estate or run a business vdth- Charles the Second. In intemarional re- 
out continual prompting from those who lationsdiplomacyhasbeenabo3ishlylaw- 
have to learn how to do such things or less afiair of family intngues, commeraal 
starve. and territonal bngandage, torpors of 

From what is called Democracy no pseudo-goodnature produced by laziness, 
corrective to this state of things could be and spasms of ferocious actiiityproduced 
hoped. It is said that every people has by terror. But in tliese islands we muddled 
the Government it deserves It is more to though. Nature gave us a longer credit 
the point that every Government has the than she gave to France or German}' or 
electorate it desers'es; for the orators of Russia. To British centenarians who died 
the front bench can edify or debauch in their beds m 19145 dread of having 
an ignorant electorate at vnll Thus our to hide underground in London from 
democrac}'' moves m a vicious circle of the shells of an enemy seemed more re- 
reaprocal worfhmess and unworthmess. mote and fantastic than a dread of the 

appearance of a colony of cobras and 
nature’s long credits rattlesnakes m Kensington Gardens In 

Nature’s wa}' of de aling vrfth un- the prophetic works of Charles Dickpis 

healthy conditions is unfortunately not we were warned against many 'e^■ilsv. 

one that compels us to conduct a solvent have smce come to pass; but of^e e\ o 
hygiene on a cash basis. She demoralizes being slaughtered by a foragn f^^ 
us with long credits and reckless over- ovm doorsteps there was no sha ow 
drafts, and then puUs us up cruelly with Nature gave us a ver}' long credt, an 
catastrophic bankruptcies. Take, for ex- we abused it to the utmost. But v len 
ample, common domestic samtation. A struck at last she struck with a ^ 
whole City generation may neglect it For four years she smote oin ^ 

utterly and scandalously, if not with ab- and heaped onus plagues o w 
solute impumty, yet without any ewl con- never dreamed. They were all as pr 
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ible as the great Plague of London, and 
came solely because they liad not been 
prevented They -a ere not undone by 
■winning the "uar The eartii is still burst- 
ing With the dead bodies of tlie victors 

TltF \tICh.ED HALF CEFTTUItV 

It is diHlcult to say whetlier indi/Ter- 
cncc and neglect arc worse than false doc- 
tnne, but Heartbreak House and Horse- 
back Hall unfortunately suffered from 
both For lialf a centur)' before die v^ar 
ci\ilization had been going to the devil 
^e^J precipitately under the influence of 
a pseudo-science as disastrous as the 
blackest Calvinism Calvinism taught 
diat as we are prcdcstmatcly saved or 
damned, nothing that we do can alter our 
dcstin)''. Still, as Calvinism gave die in- 
dividual no clue as to whether he had 
drawn a luck)' number or an unlucky one, 
it left him a fairly strong interest in en- 
couraging ins hopes of salvation and 
alla)nng ins fear of damnation by behav- 
ing as one of the elect might be expected 
to beliave rather dian as one of die repro- 
bate. ^But in the middle of the XIX cen- 
tur^ naturalists and physicists assured the 
wofrld, in the name of Science, diat salva- 
tioh and damnation arc all nonsense, and 
thiit predestinauon is die central truth of 
rmigion, inasmucli as human beings are 
produced by their environment, dieir sms 
and good deeds being only a senes of 
chemical and mechanical reactions over 
which diey have no control Such fig- 
ments as mind, choice, purpose, con- 
science, will, and so forth, are, they 
taught, mere illusions, produced because 
tliey are useful in the continual struggle 
of the human machine to maintain its 
environment in a favorable condition, a 
process incidentally involving die ruth- 
less destruction or subjection of its com- 
petitors for the supply (assumed to be 
hmited) of subsistence available We 
taught Prussia diis religion, and Prussia 
bettered our instruction so effectively 
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diat we presently found ourselves con- 
fronted with the necessity of destroying 
Prussia to prevent Prussia destroying us 
And diat has just ended in each destroy- 
ing die other to an extent doubtfully re- 
parable in our time 
It may be asked how so imbecile and 
dangerous a creed ever came to be ac- 
cepted by intelligent beings I will answer 
diat question more fully in my next 
volume of plays, which will be entirely 
devoted to the subject For the present 
I will only say that diere were better 
reasons dian the obvious one that such 
sham science as this opened a saenafic 
career to very stupid men, and all the 
odier careers to shameless rascals, pro- 
vided diey were industrious enough It 
IS true diat this motive operated very 
powerfully, but when the new departure 
m scientific doctnne which is associated 
with the name of the great naturalist 
Charles Darwin began, it was not only 
a reaction against a barbarous pseudo- 
evangelical teleology intolerably ob- 
structive to all scientific progress, but was 
I accomparaed, as it happened, by dis- 
covenes of extraordinary interest m 
physics, chemistry, and that hfeless 
mediod of evolution which its investi- 
gators called Natural Selection Howbeit, 
there was only one result possible in the 
ethical sphere, and that was the banish- 
ment of conscience from human affairs, 
or, as Samuel Buder vehemendy put it, 
“of mind from the umverse ” 

HYPOCHONDRIA 

Now Heartbreak House, with Butler 
and Bergson and Scott Haldane alongside 
Blake and the other major poets on its 
shelves (to say nodung of Wagner and 
the tone poets), was not so completely 
bhnded by the doltish matenahsm of the 
laboratones as the uncultured world out- 
side But being an idle house it was a 
hypochrondnacal house, always runmng 
after cures It would stop eating meat, 
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not on ^-alid Shelle^-an grctinds, but in ^i\isected and inoculated and lied on a 
order to get rid of a bogey called Unc stupendous scale, clamorins: for and 
Acid; and it '^'ould actu^y let you pull actually acquiring such legal porrers over 
all its teetli out to exorcize another demon the bodies of dieir fellov anzens as 
corned orrhea. It vras superstitiouSj neidier bing, pope, nor parliament dare 
^d addicted to table-rapping, material- ever ha^'e daimed. The Inquisition itself 
ization seances, clam.'o^'ance, palmistiy', j a Tiberal institution compared to the 

cr}-stal-gazing and the like to sudi an ex- } General Medical Council, 
tent that it may be doubted V'hether ei, er | 

before in the histoiy- of the vrorld did I teose who do xot kxovt how to live 
soothsayers, astrologers, and unregistered | -'IUST make a :,!Erit o? dttxg 

therapeutic spedalists of all sorts flounsli 5 Heartbreak House "vas fer too laz^’ and 

as they did during this half centur}' of the ’ shallovc to extricate itself &om this palace 
drift to the ab}*ss. The registered doctors ! of evil enchantment. It rhapsodized about 
and surgeons V'ere hard put to it to com- j Io\-e: but it belie\-ed in cnidtv. It vas 
pete vrith die unregistered. They Vs'ere not ; afiaid of the cruel people; and it sarr that 
dever enough to appeal to the imagina- | crudty vras at least elective. Cnielr* did 
tion and sodabOir' of the Heartbreakers , things that made money, "irhereas Love 
by the arts of the actor, the orator, the | did nothing but prove the soundness of 
poet the Tvinning conversationalist. They | Larochefoucauld's saving that ver}* fev 
had to fall back coarsely on the terror of ; people vrould feU m love if they had 
infection and death. They prescribed in- never read about it. Heartbreak House, in 
oculations and operations. Whatever part short, did not knovrhovr to hve, atvrhich 
of a human being could be cut out vith- | point ail that vras left to it vras the boast 
out necessanlv kilhng him fliev cut out; [ diat at least it knevr hov to die; a melan- 


and he often died (unnecessarily of course) 
in consequence. From such triftes as 
mniias and tonsils they vent on to oi.-aries 
and appendices unril at last no one's in- 
side vas sate. They explained that the 
human intestine vas too long, and that 
nodiins could make a child of Adam 
healthy except short circmting the pylorus 
by artting a length out of the lover in- 
tesrine and fastening it directly to the 
stomach. As their mechanist theory 
taught them that medicine vas the busi- 
ness of the chemist’s laboratorv, and sur- 
gery of the carpenter's shon. and also 
that Science (by vHch they meant their 
practices) vas so impcriant that no 
consideration fcr the interests of any in- 
dhiduai creamre, vhemer frog or philo- 
sopher, much less the vulgar ccmmcn- 
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[ choly accomphshment vhich the out- 
I break of var presently ga-^-e it pracricaHy 
{ unlimited opportunities of thsp!a}iag. 
^ Thus vere the crstbom of Hearthfeck 
\ House smitten: and the yoimg, the inrro- 
\ cent, the hopeful expiated the foHy ard 
j vortlilessness of their elders. \ 

r 

’ VAS. DELIRirxr 

^ Oniv those v^oiime Ih'ed tiirougii £ 

' nrst-rate var, not in the field but £t 
t home, and Lent their heads, can possibh* 
r understand the bitterness of ShaXesp^ 

I and Svifh vho both vent through ttas 
ezmerience. The horror of Peer Gyat iu 
the madhouse, vhen tiie Iimaics, exclcef 
bv illusicns of splencifd talent end 
o* ? d-vnirtU miilenniuiu. crovred htu 


ot a ca^: 
astheirc 


le in cor'canstn. 


I do not knov vhether anyone rea 


miote^, o-t- 


ance or an aacnion to me Peer or 


:d ccmpleteiv except 
’ P =T- f-af 


xnov. 


ice. mev crert 


vho had to keep it because mey ca.. j 
cxsnduct the var at first hand. I 
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not have kept my own (as far as I did 
keep It) if I had not at once understood 
that as a scribe and speaker I too was 
under the most senous pubhc obhgation 
to keep my grip on reahties, but this did 
not save me from a considerable degree 
of hyperesthesia There were of course 
some happy people to whom the war 
meant nothing* all pohtical and general 
matters lying outside their httle arcle of 
interest But the ordinary war-consaous 
civihan went mad, the mam symptom 
being a conviction that the whole order 
of nature had been reversed All foods, 
he felt, must now be adulterated All 
schools must be closed No advertise- 
ments must be sent to the newspapers, of 
which new editions must appear and be 
bought up every ten minutes Travelbng 
must be stopped, or, that being impos- 
sible, greatly hindered All pretences 
about fine art and culture and the bke 
must be flung off as^an intolerable affecta- 
tion, and thljp picture gallenes and 
museums and schools at once occupied 
by war workers The British Museum 
itse^w^s^ved only by a hairsbreadtfa 
Th^smcenty of all this, and of much 
more which would not be beheved if I 
chnomcled it, may be established by one 
conclusive instance of the general crazi- 
ness Men were seized with the illusion 
tl^t they could win the war fay giving 
aw^ money And they not only sub- 
scnbed milhons to Funds of all sorts with 
no discoverable object, and to ndicu- 
lous voluntary organizations for doing 
what was plainly the business of the civil 
and mihtary authorities, but actually 
handed out money to any thief in tlie 
street who had the presence of mmd to 
pretend that he (or she) was “collecting” 

It for the annilulation of the enemy 
Swindlers were emboldened to take 
offices; label themselves Anti-Enemy 
Leagues, and simply pocket tlie money 
that was heaped on them Attractively 
dressed young women found that they 


had nothing to do but parade the streets, 
collecting-box in hand, and hve gloriously 
on the profits Many months elapsed 
before, as a first sign of returning samty, 
the pohce swept an Anti-Enemy secre- 
tary into prison jiour encourager les autres, 
and the passionate penny collecting of 
the Flag Days was brought under some 
sort of regulation. 

MADNESS IN COURT 

The demoralization did not spare the 
Law Courts Soldiers were acqmtted, 
even on fully proved indictments for wil- 
ful murder, until at last the judges and 
magistrates had to announce that what 
was called the Unwntten Law, which 
meant simply that a soldier could do 
what he hked with impumty in avil life, 
was not the law of tlie land, and that a 
I Victona Cross did not carry with it a 
perpetual plenary indulgence Unfortun- 
ately the msamty of the junes and magis- 
trates did not always manifest itself in 
indulgence No person unlucky enough 
to be charged with any sort of conduct, 
however reasonable and salutary, that did 
not smack of war dehnum had the 
shghtest chance of acquittal There were 
m the country, too, a certain number of 
people who had consaentious objections 
to war as cnmmal or unchnstian The 
Act of Parliament mtroduang Compul- 
sory Mihtary Service tlioughtlessly ex- 
empted these persons, merely requinng 
them to prove the genuineness of their 
convictions Those who did so were very 
ill-advised from die point of view of dieir 
own personal interest, for they were 
persecuted with savage logicality in spite 
of the law, whilst those who made no 
pretence of having any objection to V'ar 
at all, and had not only had mill tar}’- 
training in Officers’ Training Corps, but 
had proclaimed on public occasions that 
they were perfecdy ready to engage in 
avil war on behalf of dieir political 
opimons, were allov ed die benefit of die 
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Act on the ground that they did not 
approve of this particular war. For the 
Chnstians there was no mercy. In cases 
where the evidence as to their being 
killed by ill treatment was so unequivocal 
that the verdict would certainly have 
been one of wilful murder had the pre- 
judice of the coroner’s jury been on the 
other side, their tormentors were gratuit- 
ously declared to be blameless. There 
was only one virtue, pugnacity: only one 
vice, pacifism. That is an essential con- 
diuon of war, but the Government had 
not the courage to legislate accordingly; 
and Its law was set aside for Lynch law 

The chmax of legal lawlessness was 
reached in France. The greatest Sociahst 
statesman in Europe, Jaures, was shot and 
killed by a gentleman who resented his 
efforts to avert the war. M Clemenceau 
was shot by another gentleman of less 
popular opinions, and happily came off 
no worse than having to spend a pre- 
cautionary couple of days in bed The 
slayer of Jaures was recklessly acqmtted* 
the would-be slayer of M. Clemenceau 
was carefully found guilty. There is no 
reason to doubt that the same thmg would 
have happened in England if the war had 
begun with a successful attempt to assas- 
sinate Keir Hardie, and ended with an 
unsuccessful one to assassinate Mr Lloyd 
George. 

THE LONG ARM OF WAR 

The pestilence which is the usual ac- 
compamment of war was called influenza 
Whether it was really a war pestilence or 
not was made doubtful by the fact that it 
did Its worst m places remote from the 
battle-fields, notably on the west coast of 
North Amenca and in India But the 
moral pestilence, which was unquestion- 
ably a war pestilence, reproduced this 
phenomenon. One would have supposed 
that the war fever would have raged most 
furiously in the countnes actually under 
fire, and that the others would be more 


reasonable Belgium and Flanders, where 
over large distncts hterally not one stone 
was left upon another as the opposed 
armies drove each other back and forward 
over It after terrific prehminaiy bombard- 
ments, might have been pardoned for 
relieving their feelings more emphatically 
than by shrugging their shoulders and 
saying “C’est la guerre.” England, in- 
violate for so many centuries that the 
swoop of war on her homesteads had long 
ceased to be more credible than a return 
of the Flood, could hardly be expected to 
keep her temper sweet when she knew at 
last what it was to hide in cellars and 
I underground railway stations, or lie 
quaking in bed, whilst bombs crashed, 
houses crumbled, and aircraft guns dis- 
tributed shrapnel on friend and foe alike 
until certain shop windows in London, 
formerly full of fashionable hats, were 
filled with steel helmets. Slam and muti- 
lated women and children, and burnt and 
wrecked dwellmgs, excuse'a good deal of 
violent language, and produce a wrath on 
which many suns go dor(m before it is 
appeased Yet it was in the Umted States 
of Amenca, where nobody slept the 
worse for the war, that the war fever 
went beyond all sense and reason.! In 
European Courts there was vmdicuive 
illegality, m Amencan Courts there v^as 
raving lunacy It is not for me to chron- 
icle the extravagahces of an Ally, kt 
some candid Amencan do that I can only 
say that to us sitting m our gardens m 
England, with the guns m France making 
themselves felt by a throb m the air as 
unmistakeable as an audible sound, or 
with tightemng hearts studying the phases 
of the moon in London in their bear- 
ing on the chances whether our houses 
would be standing or ourselves ahve n^t 
mormng, the newspaper accounts of the 
sentences Amencan Courts were passing 
on young girls and old men alike for the 
expression of opimons which were being 
uttered amid thundenng applause before 
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huge audiences in England, and the more 
pnvate records of the methods by which 
the Amencan War Loans were raised, 
were so amazing that they would put the 
guns and the possibihties of a raid clean 
out of our heads for the moment. 

THE RABID WATCHDOGS OF LIBERTY 

Not content with these rancorous 
abuses of the existing law, the war 
mamacs made a frantic rush to abolish all 
constitutional guarantees of liberty and 
well-being The ordinary law was super- 
seded by Acts under which newspapers 
were seized and their printing machinery 
destroyed by simple pohce raids a la 
Russe, and persons arrested and shot 
without any pretence of tnal by jury 
or publicity of procedure or evidence 
Though It was urgendy necessary that 
production should be mcreased by the 
most scientific organization and economy 
of labor, and though no fact was better 
estabhshed than that excessive duration 
and intensity of toil reduces production 
heavily instead of mcreasing it, the fac- 
tory laws were suspended, and men and 
women recklessly overworked until the 
loss of their effiaency became too glarmg 
to be Ignored Remonstrances and warn- 
ings were met either with an accusation 
of pro-Germamsm or the formula, “Re- 
member that we are at war now ” I have 
said that men assumed that war had re- 
versed the order of nature, and that all 
was lost unless we did the exact opposite 
of everything we had found necessary 
and beneficial in peace But the truth was 
worse than that The war did not change 
men’s minds in any such impossible way 
What really happened was that the im- 
pact of physicd death and destruction, 
the one reality that every fool can under- 
stand, tore off the masks of education, 
art, saence, and rehgion from our ignor- 
ance and barbansm, and left us glorying 
grotesquely in the hcence suddenly ac- 
corded to our vilest passions and most 


abject terrors Ever since Thucydides 
wrote his history, it has been on record 
that when the angel of death sounds his 
trumpet the pretences of avilization are 
blown from men’s heads into the mud 
like hats m a gust of wind But when 
this scnpture was fulfilled among us, the 
shock was not the less appallmg because 
a few students of Greek history were not 
surpnsed by it Indeed these students 
threw themselves into the orgy as shame- 
lessly as the ilhterate The Chnstian 
pnest joimng m the war dance without 
even throwing off his cassock first, and 
the respectable school governor expelling 
the German professor with insult and 
bodily violence, and declanng that no 
English child should ever agam be taught 
the language of Luther and Goethe, were 
kept in countenance by the most impudent 
repudiations of every decency of civihza- 
tion and every lesson of political experi- 
ence on the part of the very persons who, 
as tmiversity professors, histonans, philo- 
sophers, and men of science, were tlie 
accredited custodians of culture It was 
crudely natural, and perhaps necessary 
for recrmting purposes, that German 
militansm and German dynastic ambi- 
tion should be panted by joumahsts and 
recruiters in black and red as European 
dangers (as in fact tliey are), leaving it to 
be mferred that our own militarism and 
our own political constitution are mil- 
lennially democratic (which they cer- 
tainly are not), but when it came to 
frantic denunciations of German chem- 
istry, German biology, German poetry, 
German music, German hterature, Ger- 
man philosophy, and even German 
engmeenng, as mahgnant abominations 
standing towards Bntish and Frencii 
chemistry and so fordi in tlie relation of 
heaven to hell, it v'as clear tJiat the 
utterers of such barbarous ravings had 
never really understood or cared for the 
arts and saences tliey professed and 
were profamng, and vere only the ap- 
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pallingly degenerate descendants of the 
men of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries who, recognizing no national 
frontiers in the great realm of the human 
mind, kept the European comity of that 
realm loftily and even ostentatiously 
above the rancors of the battle-field. 
Tearing the Garter from the Kaiser’s leg, 
striking the German dukes from the roll 
of our peerage, changing the King’s lUus- 
tnous and histoncally appropriate sur- 
name for that of a traditionless locality, 
was not a very dignified business; but 
the erasure of German names from the 
British rolls of saence and learning was 
a confession that m England the little 
respect paid to saence and learning is 
only an affectation which hides a savage 
contempt for both. One felt that the 
figure of St George and the Dragon on 
our coinage should be replaced by that 
of the soldier dnving his spear through 
Archimedes. But by that time there was 
no coinage: only paper money m which 
ten shillings called itself a pound as 
confidently as the people who were dis- 
gracing their country called themselves 
patriots. 

THE SUFFERINGS OF THE SANE 

The mental distress of hvmg amid the 
obscene din of all these carmagnoles and 
corobbenes was not the only burden that 
lay on sane people dunng the war. There 
was also the emotional strain, comph- 
cated by the offended economic sense, 
produced by the casualty hsts. The 
stupid, the selfish, the narrow-minded, 
the callous and ummagmative were 
spared a great deal. “Blood and destruc- 
tion shall be so in use that mothers shall 
but smile when they behold their infants 
quartered by the hands of war,” was a 
Shakespearean prophecy that very nearly 
came true, for when nearly every house 
had a slaughtered son to mourn, we 
should all have gone quite out of our 
senses if we had taken our own and 


our friends’ bereavements at their peace 
value. It became necessary to give them 
a false value; to proclaim the young life ' 
worthily and glonously sacrificed to re- 
deem the liberty of mankind, mstead of . 
to expiate the heedlessness and folly of 
their fathers, and expiate it in vain. We ' 
had even to assume that the parents and - 
not the children had made the sacrifice,'-" 
until at last the comic papers were driven ^ " 
to satirize fat old men, sitting comfort- 
ably m club chairs, and boasting of the _ <; 
sons they had “given” to their country. ~ 
No one grudged these anodynes tOj 
acute personal gnef; but they only em- 
bittered those who imew that the yoiing 
men were having their teeth set on edge-' 
because their parents had eaten sour', 
political grapes. Then think of the young 
men themselves! Many of them had no ^ 
illusions about the pohcy that led to the . 
war: they went clear-sighted to a horribly u' 
repugnant duty. Men essentially gende"* 
and essentially wise, with really valuable' 
work in hand, laid it down voluntarily 
and spent months forming fours in the 
barradc yard, and stabbing sacks of straw 
in the pubhc eye, so that they might go 
out to kill and maim men as gentle as 
themselves. These men, who were per- 
haps, as a class, our most efficient soldiers 
(Fredenck Keehng, for example), were 
not duped for a moment by the hypo- , 
critical melodrama that consoled and 
stimulated the others They left their 
creative work to drudge at destruction, - 
exacdy as they would have left it to take 
their turn at the pumps in a sinkmg ship* 
They did not, hke some of the conscien- 
tious objectors, hold back because the 
ship had been neglected by its ofiice^ 
and scuttled by its wreckers The ship 
had to be saved, even if Newton had to 
leave his fluxions and Michael Angelo 
his marbles to save it; so they threw a^y 
the tools of their beneficent and ennobh^ 
trades, and took up the bloodjained 
bayonet and the murderous bomb, tor- 
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cing tliemselves to pervert their divine 
instinct for perfect artistic execution to 
the effective Iiandhng of tliese diabolical 
tilings, and tlieir economic faculty for 
organization to die contnving of ruin 
and slaughter For it gave an ironic edge 
to tlicir tragedy diat die very talents they 
were forced to prostitute made die prosn-- 
tution not only effective, but even inter- 
esting, so diat some of them were rapidly 
promoted, and found themselves actually 
becoming artists in v^r, widi a growing 
relish for it, like Napoleon and all the 
odier scourges of mankind, in spite of 
diemselves For many of them there was 
not even this consolation They “stuck 
it,” and hated it, to the end 

EVIL IN THE THRONE OF GOOD 

This distress of the gentle was so acute 
that diose who shared it in civil life, 
without having to shed blood with their 
ow hands, or witness destruction with 
their own eyes, hardly care to obtrude 
their own woes Nevertheless, even when 
sitting at home in safety, it was not easy 
for those who had to wnte and speak 
about the war to throw away their 
highest consaence, and dehberately work 
to a standard of inevitable evil instead of 
to die ideal of life more abundant I can 
answer for at least one person who found 
die change from the wisdom of Jesus and 
St Francis to the morals of Richard III 
and the madness of Don Quixote ex- 
tremely irksome But that change had to 
be made, and we are all the worse for it, 
except those for whom it was not really 
a change at all, but only a rehef from 
hypocnsy 

Think, too, of those who, though they 
had neither to wnte nor to fight, and had 
no children of their own to lose, yet 
knew the inestimable loss to the world of 
four years of the hfe of a generation 
wasted on destruction Hardly one of the 
epoch-making works of the human mmd 
might not have been aborted or destroyed 


by taking their authors away from their 
natural work for four cnncal years Not 
only were Shakespears and Platos being 
killed outnght, but many of the best 
harvests of the survivors had to be sown 
in die barren soil of the trenches And 
this was no mere Bntish consideration 
To the truly civilized man, to the good 
European, the slaughter of the German 
youth was as disastrous as the slaughter 
of the English Fools exulted in “German 
losses ” They were our losses as well 
Imagine exulting in the death of Beet- 
hoven because Bill Sikes dealt him Ins 
death blowl 

STRAINING AT THE GNAT AND 
SWALLOWING THE CAMEL 

But most people could not compre- 
hend these sorrows There was a fnvol- 
ous exultation in death for its own sake, 
which was at bottom an mabihty to 
realize that the deaths were real deaths 
and not stage ones Agam and again, 
when an air raider dropped a bomb which 
tore a child and its mother limb from 
hmb, the people who saw it, though they 
had been reading with great cheerfulness 
of thousands of such happemngs day 
after day in their newspapers, suddenly 
burst mto furious imprecations on “the 
Huns” as murderers, and shneked for 
savage and satisfymg vengeance At such 
moments it became dear that the deaths 
they had not seen meant no more to them 
than the mimic deaths of the cinema 
screen Sometimes it was not necessary 
that death should he actually witnessed 
It had only to take place under arcum- 
stances of sufficient novelty and proxim- 
ity to bnng It home almost as sensation- 
ally and effectively as if it had been 
actually visible 

For example, in the spnng of 1915 
there was an appalling slaughter of our 
young soldiers at Neuve Chapelle and at 
the Galhpoli landing I will not go so far 
as to say that our civihans were dehghted 

o 
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to have such exating news to read at 
breakfast. But I cannot pretend that I 
noticed either in the papers, or in general 
intercourse, any feehng beyond the usual 
one that the anema show at the front was 
going splendidly, and that our boys were 
the bravest of the brave. Suddenly tliere 
came the news that an Atlantic hner, the 
Lusitama, had been torpedoed, and that 
several well-known first-class passengers, 
includmg a famous theatric^ manager 
and the author of a popular farce, had 
been drowned, among others. The others 
included Sir Hugh Lane; but as he had 
only laid the country under great obhga- 
tions m the sphere of the fine arts, no 
great stress was laid on that loss 

Immediately an amazmg frenzy swept 
through the country. Men who up to that 
time had kept then heads now lost them 
utterly. “Killing saloon passengers! What 
next^” was the essence of the whole 
agitation; but it is far too trivial a phrase 
to convey the famtest notion of the rage 
which possessed us. To me, with my 
mind full of the hideous cost of Neuve 
Chapelle, Ypres, and the Galhpoh land- 
ing, the fuss about the Lusitama seemed 
almost a heartless impertinence, though I 
was well acquainted personally with the 
three best-known victims, and under- 
stood, better perhaps than most people, 
the misfortune of the death of Lane I 
even found a gnm satisfaction, very in- 
teUigible to all soldiers, m the fact that 
the civihans who found the war such 
splendid Bntish sport should get a sharp 
taste of what it was to the actual com- 
batants. I expressed my impatience very 
freely, and found that my very straight- 
forward and natural feeling in the matter 
was received as a monstrous and heart- 
less paradox When I asked those who 
gaped at me whether they had anything 
to say about the holocaust of Festubert, 
tliey gaped wider than before, having 
totally forgotten it, or rather, having 
never realized it They were not heartless 


any more than I was, but the big cata- 
strophe was too big for them to grasp, and 
the little one had been just the right size 
for them I was not surpnsed Have I not 
seen a pubhc body for just the same 
reason pass a vote for ^^0,000 without 
a word, and then spend three speaal 
meetings, prolonged mto the mght, over 
an item of seven shilhngs for refresh- 
ments.^ 

LITTLE MINDS AND BIG BATTLES 

Nobody will be able to understand the 
vagaries of pubhc feehng dunng the war 
unless they bear constantly m mind that 
the war m its entire magmtude did not 
exist for the average avihan He could 
not conceive even a battle, much less a 
campaign. To the suburbs the war v^as 
nothing but a suburban squabble. To the 
mmer and navvy it was only a senes of 
bayonet fights between German cham- 
pions and Enghsh ones The enormity of 
it was qmte beyond most of us Its 
episodes had to be reduced to the dimen- 
sions of a railway accident or a shipwreck 
before it could produce any effect on our 
minds at all To us the ndiculous bom- 
bardments of Scarborough and Ramsgate 
were colossal tragedies, and the battle of 
Jutland a mere ballad The words “after 
thorough artillery preparation” in die 
news from the front meant nothing to 
us, but when our seaside tnppers learned 
that an elderly gentleman at breakfast in 
a week-end manne hotel had been inter- 
rupted by a bomb dropping into his egg- 
cup, their wrath and horror knew no 
bounds They declared that this would 
put a new spint into the army, and had 
no suspicion that the soldiers in the 
trenches roared with laughter over it for 
days, and told each other that it would 
do the blighters at home good to have a 
taste of what the army was up against 
Sometimes die smallness of view vas 
pathetic A man would work at home re- 
gardless of the call “to mahe the v or 
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safe for democracy ” His brotlier would 
be killed at the front Immediately he 
would throw up his work and take up the 
war as a family blood feud against the 
Germans Sometimes it was comic A 
wounded man, entitled to his discharge, 
would return to the trenches with a 
gnm determination to find the Hun who 
had wounded him and pay him out for 
It. 

It IS impossible to estimate what pro- 
portion of us, m khaki or out of it, 
grasped the war and its political ante- 
cedents as a whole in the hght of any 
philosophy of history or knowledge of 
what war is I doubt whether it was as 
high as our proportion of higher mathe- 
maticians But there can be no doubt that 
It was prodigiously outnumbered by the 
comparatively ignorant and childish Re- 
member tharthese people had to be stimu- 
lated to make the sacrifices demanded 
by the war, and tliat this could not be 
done by appeals to a knowledge which 
they did not possess, and a comprehen- 
sion of which they were incapable When 
the armistice at last set me free to tell 
the truth about the war at the follow- 
mg general election, a soldier said to a 
candidate whom I was supporting “If I 
had known all that in 1914, they would 
never have got me into khaib ” And that, 
of course, was precisely why it had been 
necessary to stuff him with a romance 
that any diplomatist would have laughed 
at Thus the natural confusion of ig- 
norance was increased by a deliberately 
propagated confusion of nursery bogey 
stones and melodramatic nonsense, which 
at last overreached itself and made it 
impossible to stop the war before we had 
not only achieved the tnumph of van- 
quishing the German army and thereby 
overthrowing its mihtanst monarchy, 
but made the very senous mistake of 
rmmng the centre of Europe, a thing that 
no sane European State could afford 
to do 
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THE DUMB CAPABLES AND THE 
NOISY INCAPABLES 

Confronted with this picture of in- 
sensate delusion and folly, the cntical 
reader will immediately counterplead that 
England all this time was conducting a 
war which involved the organization of 
several millions of fighting men and of 
the workers who were supplying them 
with provisions, mumtions, and trans- 
port, and that this could not have been 
done by a mob of hystencal ranters This 
IS fortunately true To pass from the 
newspaper offices and political platforms 
and club fenders and suburban drawing 
rooms to the Army and the mumtion 
factones was to pass from Bedlam to the 
busiest and sanest of workaday worlds 
It was to rediscover England, and find 
solid ground for the faith of those who 
i still beheved in her But a necessary 
condition of this effiaency was that 
those who were effiaent should give all 
their time to their business and leave 
the rabble raving to its hearts’ content 
Indeed the raving was useful to the 
efficient, because, as it was always wide 
of the mark, it often distracted attention 
very conveniently from operations that 
would have been defeated or hindered 
by pubhcity A precept which I en- 
deavored vainly to popularize early in 
the war, “If you have anything to do go 
and do it if not, for heaven’s sake get 
out of the way,” was only half earned 
out. Certainly the capable people went 
and did it, but the mcapables would by 
no means get out of the way they fussed 
and bawled and were only prevented 
from getting very senously into the -way 
by the blessed fact that they never knew 
where the way was Thus whilst all the 
effiaency of England was silent and 
invisible, aU its imbecility was deafemng 
the heavens with its clamor and blotting 
out the sun with its dust It was also un- 
fortunately intimidating tlie Government 
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by Its blustermgs into using tlie irresist- 
ible powers of die State to intimidate die 
sensible people, thus enabling a despic- 
able minority of would-be lynchers to 
set up a reign of terror which could at 
any time have been broken by a single 
stem word from a responsible minister. 
But our mimsters had not that sort of 
courage: neither Heartbreak House nor 
Horseback Hall had bred it, much less 
the suburbs. When matters at last came 
to the looting of shops by criminals under 
patriotic pretexts, it was the pohce force 
and not the Government diat put its foot 
down There was even one deplorable 
moment, dunng die submarine scare, in 
which the Government yielded to a 
childish cry for die maltreatment of naval 
pnsoners of war, and, to our great dis- 
grace, was forced by the enemy to be- 
have Itself. And yet behind all diis public 
blundenng and misconduct and futile 
mischief, the effective England was carry- 
ing on with the most formidable capacity 
and activity. The ostensible England was 
making the empire sick with its incon- 
tinences, Its Ignorances, its ferocities, its 
pamcs, and its endless and intolerable 
blanngs of Alhed national anthems in 
season and out The esotenc England 
was proceeding irresistibly to the con- 
quest of Europe. 

THE PRACTICAL BUSINESS MEN 

From the begmmng the useless people 
set up a shriek for “practical business 
men ” By this they meant men who had 
become nch by placing their personal 
interests before those of the country, and 
measuring the success of every activity 
by the pecuniary profit it brought to 
them and to those on whom they de- 
pended for their supphes of capital The 
pitiable failure of some conspicuous 
samples from the first batch we tried of 
these poor devils helped to give the whole 
pubhc side of the war an air of monstrous 
and hopeless farce They proved not only 


that they were useless for public work, 
but that in a well-ordered nation they 
would never have been allowed to con- 
trol private enterpnse. 

HOW THE FOOLS SHOUTED THE WISE 
MEN DOWN 

Thus, hke a fertile country flooded 
with mud, England shewed no sign of 
her greatness in the days when she was 
putting forth all her strength to save her- 
self from the worst consequences of hei 
httleness. Most of the men of action, 
occupied to the last hour of their tune with 
urgent practical work, had to leave to idler 
people, or to professional rhetoricians, 

[ tlie presentation of the war to the reason 
and imagination of the country and the 
world in speeches, poems, manifestos, 
picture posters, and newspaper articles I 
have had the pnvilege of hearing some 
of our ablest commanders talking about 
their work, and I have shared the com- 
mon lot of reading the accounts of that 
work given to the world by the news- 
papers No two expenences could be 
more different But m the end the talkers 
obtained a dangerous ascendancy over 
the rank and file of the men of action, for 
though the great men of action are always 
inveterate talkers and often very clever 
writers, and therefore cannot have their 
minds formed for them by others, the 
average man of action, hke the average 
fighter with the bayonet, can give no 
account of himself in words even to him- 
self, and IS apt to pick up and accept 
what he reads about himself and other 
people m the papers, except when the 
wnter is rash enough to commit himself 
on technical points It was not uncommon 
during the war to hear a soldier, or a 
avihan engaged on war work, describing 
events withm his own experience that 
reduced to utter absurdity the ravings 
and maundenngs of his daily paper, and 
yet echo the opinions of that paper hke 
a parrot Thus, to escape from the pre- 
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\ ailing confusion and folly, it was not 
enough to seek tlie company of tlic ordin- 
ary man of action one liad to get into 
contact n ith tlic master spirits Tins was 
a pn\ liege winch only a handful of 
people could enjoy For tlic unprivileged 
citizen diere v^as no escape To him the 
whole countr)’’ seemed mad, futile, silly, 
incompetent, watli no hope of victory 
except the hope that the enemy might be 
just as mad Only by very^ resolute reflec- 
tion and reasoning could he reassure him- 
self that if tlicre was notliing more solid 
beneath these appalling appearances the 
war could not possibly have gone on for 
a Single day w'ltliout a total breakdowm of 
us organizauon 

THE MAD ELECTION 

Happ> w ere the fools and the thought- 
less men of action m those days The 
w orst of It wxas tliat die fools were very 
strongly represented in parliament, as 
fools not only elect fools, but can per- 
suade men of action to elect diem too 
The elccuon diat immediately followed 
the armistice W'as perhaps die maddest 
that has ever taken place Soldiers who 
had done voluntary and heroic service m 
the field were defeated by persons who 
had apparently never run a nsk or spent 
a farthing that dicy could avoid, and 
who even had m die course of the elec- 
tion to apologize publicly for bawling 
Paafist or Pro-German at dieir oppon- 
ent Party leaders seek such followers, 
who can always be depended on to walk 
tamely into die lobby at the party whip’s 
orders, provided the leader will make 
their seats safe for them by the process 
which was called, m densive reference to 
the war rationing system, “giving them 
the coupon ” Other incidents were so 
grotesque that I cannot mention them 
without enabling the reader to identify 
the parties, which would not be fair, as 
they were no more to blame than thou- 
sands of others who must necessanly be 
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nameless The general result was patendy 
absurd, and die electorate, disgusted at 
Its owm work, instantly recoiled to the 
opposite extreme, and cast out all the 
coupon candidates at the earliest bye- 
elcctions by equally silly majonties But 
die mischief of the general election could 
not be undone, and the Government had 
not only to pretend to abuse its European 
victory as it had promised, but actually 
to do It by stan'wg the enemies who had 
dirown dowm dieir arms It had, in short, 
won the election by pledging itself to be 
thnftlessly wicked, cruel, and vindictive, 
and It did not find it as easy to escape 
from this pledge as it had from nobler 
ones The end, as I wnte, is not yet, but 
It IS clear diat this dioughdess savagery 
will recoil on the heads of the Allies so 
severely that we shall be forced by the 
sternest necessity to take up our share of 
healing die Europe we have wounded 
almost to death instead of attempting to 
complete her destruction 

THE YAHOO AND THE ANGRY APE 

Contemplating this picture of a state 
of mankind so recent that no denial of its 
truth IS possible, one understands Shake- 
spear companng Man to an angry ape, 
Swift descnbing him as a Yahoo rebuked 
by die supenor virtue of the horse, and 
Welhngton declanng that the Bntish can 
behave diemselves neither in victory nor 
defeat Yet none of the three had seen 
war as we have seen it Shakespear 
blamed great men, saying that “Could 
great men thunder as Jove himself does 
Jove would ne’er be qmet, for every pelt- 
ing petty officer would use his heaven 
for thunder nothing but thunder ’’ What 
would Shakespear have said if he had 
seen something far more destructive than 
thunder in the hand of every village 
laborer, and found on the Messines Ridge 
the craters of the nineteen volcanoes that 
were let loose there at the touch of a 
finger that might have been a child’s 
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Unger rithout tlie result being a t% lut less 
ruinous? Shakespear may have seen a 
Stratford cottage struck bv one of Jo% e's 
thunderbolts, and have helped to exdn- 
sniish the lishted thatch and clear avmv 
the bits of tlie broken chimnev. "What 
vrould he have said if he had seen Y'pres 
as It is nov, or returned to Stratford, as 
French peasants are returning to their 
homes todav, to find the old familiar 

wl ' 

signpost inscribed “To Stratford, i 
mile,” and at tlie end of the mile nothing 
but some holes in the ground and a frag;- 
ment of a broken chum here and there? 
Would not the spectacle of the angr}- ape 
endov.'ed vrtli povers of destrucuon that 
Jo^e never pretended to, have beggared 
even his command of vords^ 

And vet, vrhat is there to say except 
that v*ar puts a strain on human nature 
that breaks dovm die better half of it, and 
makes the vorse half a diabolical virtue" 
Better for us if it broke it dorm alto- 
gedier, for then the varhke vay out of 


less cheque, could yet stake bus life on 
j the most desperate chances of tlxC batt'e- 
j field! Does it not seem as if. after all. U.e 
glory of death v ere cheaper than tl '3 
glot}' of hfe? If It is not easier to attain, 
why do so many more men attain it? Ai 
all e\ ents it is clear that die kingdom of 
the Prince of Peace has not set oeco'^e 
die kingdom of dus v orld His attempts 
at msmsion have been resisted far more 
fiercelv than the Kaiser’s Successful as 
that resistance has been, it has piled up a 
I sort of Narional Debt tliat is not dm less 
oppresshe because v. e ha\e no figures 
for it and do not intend to oc\ it. A 

X « 

blockade diat cuts oil “the grace of our 
1 Lord’’ is in the long run less bcarab’c 
than the blockades vhich merely cut cJ 
rav* matenals: and against djat biocmde 
our Armada is impotent In dm bkc**-'- 
ader’s bouse, he has assured us, d ere are 
! manv mansions: but I am afraid diC’. ca 

j • 

not include eidier Heartbreak House or 
Horseback Hall 
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last more than six months were very 
signally refuted hy the event As Sir 
Douglas Haig has pointed out, its Water- 
loos lasted months instead of hours But 
there would have been nothing surpris- 
ing in Its lasting thirty years If it had 
not been for the fact that the blockade 
achieved the amazing feat of starving out 
Europe, which it could not possibly have 
done had Europe been properly organized 
for war, or even for peace, the war would 
have lasted unnl the belligerents were so 
tired of It that they could no longer be 
compelled to compel themselves to go on 
with It Considenng its magnitude, the 
war of 1914-18 will certainly be classed 
as tlie shortest in history The end came 
so suddenly that the combatants hterally 
stumbled over it, and yet it came a full 
year later than it should have come if the 
belhgerents had not been far too aftaid 
of one another to face the situation sen- 
sibly Germany, having failed to provide 
for the war she began, failed again to 
surrender before she was dangerously ex- 
hausted Her opponents, equally impro- 
vident, went as much too close to bank- 
ruptcy as Germany to starvation It was 
a bluff at which both were bluffed And, 
with the usual irony of war, it remains 
doubtful whether Germany and Russia, 
the defeated, will not be the gamers, for 
the victors are already busy fastemng on 
themselves the chains they have struck 
from the hmbs of the vanquished 

HOW THE THEATRE FARED 

Let us now contract our view rather 
violently from the European theatre of 
war to the theatre in which the fights are 
sham fights, and the slam, nsing the 
moment the curtain has fallen, go com- 
fortably home to supper after washing 
off their rosepmk wounds It is nearly 
twenty years since I was last obhged to 
introduce a play in the form of a book 
for lack of an opportumty of presenting 
It in Its proper mode by a performance in 
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a theatre The war has thrown me back 
on this expedient Heartbreak House has 
not yet reached the stage I have withheld 
It because the war has completely upset 
the economic conditions wbch formerly 
enabled senous drama to pay its way in 
London The change is not in the theatres 
nor in the management of them, nor 
in the authors and actors, but m the 
audiences For four years the London 
theatres were crowded every mght with 
thousands of soldiers on leave from the 
front These soldiers were not seasoned 
London playgoers A childish expenence 
of my own gave me a clue to then con- 
dition When I was a small boy I was 
taken to the opera I did not then know 
what an opera was, though I could whistle 
a good deal of opera music I had seen in 
my mother’s album photographs of all 
the great opera singers, mostly in evening 
dress In the theatre I found myself 
before a gilded balcony filled with per- 
sons in evemng dress whom I took to be 
the opera singers I picked out one mass- 
ive dark lady as Albom, and wondered 
how soon she would stand up and sing I 
was puzzled by the fact that I was made 
to sit with my back to the singers instead 
of facing them When the curtam went 
up, my astomshment and delight were 
unbounded 

THE SOLDIER AT THE THEATRE FRONT 

In 1915 I saw in the theatres men in 
khaki in just the same predicament To 
everyone who had my clue to their state 
of mind It was evident that they had never 
been in a theatre before and did not know 
what It was At one of our great vanety 
theatres I sat beside a young officer, not 
at all a rough speamen, who, even when 
the curtain rose and enlightened him as to 
the place where he had to look for his 
entertainment, found the dramanc part of 
It utterly incomprehensible He did not 
know how to play his part of the game 
He could understand tlie people on the 
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stage singing and dancing and perform- 
ing gymnastic feats He not only under- 
stood but intensely enjoyed an arust who 
imitated cocks crowing and pigs squeak- 
ing But the people who pretended that 
tliey were somebody else, and that the 
painted picture behind them was real, 
bewildered him In his presence I realized 
how very sophisticated the natural man 
has to become before the conventions of 
the theatre can be easily acceptable, or 
the purpose of die drama obvious to lum. 

Well, from the moment when the 
routine of leave for our soldiers was 
estabhshed, such novices, accompamed 
by damsels (called flappers) often as 
innocent as themselves, crowded the 
theatres to the doors. It was hardly pos- 
sible at first to find stuff crude enough 
to nurse diem on. The best music-hall 
comedians ransacked their memories for 
the oldest quips and the most childish 
antics to avoid carrying the mihtary 
spectators out of their depth. I believe 
that this was a mistake as far as the 
novices were concerned Shakespear, or 
the dramatized histones of George Barn- 
well, Mana Martin, or the Demon Barber 
of Fleet Street, would probably have 
been qmte popular with them. But the 
novices were only a minonty after all 
The cultivated soldier, who in time of 
peace would look at nothing theatrical 
except the most advanced post-Ibsen 
plays m the most artistic settings, found 
himself, to his owm astomshment, thirst- 
ing for silly jokes, dances, and brain- 
lessly sensuous exhibitions of pretty 
girls The author of some of the most 
gnmly senous plays of our time told 
me that after endurmg the trenches for 
months without a ghmpse of the female 
of his speaes, it gave him an entirely 
innocent but dehghtful pleasure merely 
to see a flapper. The reaction from the 
battle-field produced a condition of 
hypersesthesia m which all the theatrical 
values were altered Tnvial things gained 


intensity and stale things novelty The 
actor, instead of having to coax his 
audiences out of the boredom which had 
dnven them to the theatre m an ill humor 
to seek some sort of distraction, had only 
to exploit the bhss of smihng men who 
were no longer under fire and under 
military discipline, but actually clean and 
comfortable and in a mood to be pleased 
with anything and everything that a bevy 
of pretty girls and a funny man, or even 
a bevy of girls pretending to be pretty 
and a man pretending to be funny, could 
do for them. 

Then could be seen every mght in the 
theatres old-fashioned farcical comedies, 
in which a bedroom, with four doors 
on each side and a practicable window m 
the middle, was understood to resemble 
exactly the bedroom in the flats beneath 
and above, all three inhabited by couples 
consumed with jealousy. When tliese 
people came home drunk at night, mis- 
took their neighbor’s flats for their own, 
and m due course got into the wrong 
beds, It was not only the novices who 
found the resulting comphcations and 
scandals exqmsitely mgemous and amus- 
ing, nor their equally verdant flappers 
who could not help squealing in a 
manner that astomshed the oldest per- 
formers when the gentleman who had 
just come in drunk through the window 
pretended to undress, and allowed 
glimpses of his naked person to be 
descned from time to time Men who had 
just read the news that Charles Wyndham 
was dying, and were thereby sadly re- 
minded of Pink Dominos and the torrent 
of farcical comedies that followed it m 
his heyday until every trick of that trade 
had become so stale that the laughter 
they provoked turned to loathing these 
veterans also, when they retiuned from 
the field, were as much pleased by what 
they knew to be stale and foolish as 6 
novices by what they thought fresh an 
clever. 
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CO^t^^^nCE IN THC TIICATRC 

Wellington said that an army moves 
on Its belly So docs a London theatre 
Before a man nets lie must cat Before 
he performs plays he must pay rent In 
London v c have no theatres for the wel- 
fare of the people they are all for tlie sole 
purpose of producing the utmost ob- 
tainable rent for the proprietor If tiie 
tvan flats and in beds produce a guinea 
more than Shakespear, out goes Sliake- 
spear, and in come die twin flats and the 
funn beds If the brainless bevy of pretty 
girls and the funny man outbid Mozart, 
out goes Mozart 

UNSER SIUKESPEAR 

Before the war an cflbrt was made to 
remedy this by establishing a national 
tlieatre in celebration of the tercentenary 
of the death of Sliakcspear A committee 
was formed, and all sorts of illustnous 
and influential persons lent their names 
to a grand appeal to our nauonal culture 
My play, TJic Dark Lady of The Sonnets, 
was one of the incidents of diat appeal 
After some years of effort the result was 
a single linndsomc subscription from a 
German gentleman Like the celebrated 
swearer m die anecdote when die cart 
containing all his liouschold goods lost 
Its tailboard at the top of die hill and let 
Its contents roll in rum to the bottom, I 
can only say, “I cannot do justice to diis 
situation,” and let it pass widiout another 
word 

THE HIGHER DRAMA PUT OUT OE ACTION 

The effect of the war on the London 
theatres may now be imagined The beds 
and the bevies drove every higher form 
of art out of it Rents went up to an un- 
precedented figure At die same time 
prices doubled everywhere except at the 
dieatre pay-boxes, and raised the ex- 
penses of management to such a degree 
that unless the houses were quite full 
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every night, profit was impossible. Even 
bare solvency could not be attained 
widiout a very wide popularity Now 
what had made senous drama possible to 
a limited extent before the war was that a 
play could pay its way even if the dieatre 
were only half full unul Saturday and 
diree-quartcrs full then A manager who 
was an enthusiast and a desperately hard 
worker, with an occasional grant-m-aid 
from an artistically disposed millionaire, 
and a due proportion of those rare and 
happy accidents by which plays of die 
higher sort turn out to be potboilers as 
well, could bold out for some years, by 
which time a relay might arnve in the 
person of anodier enthusiast Thus and 
not otherwise occurred that remarkable 
revival of die Bnush drama at the be- 
ginning of die century which made my 
own career as a playwright possible in 
England In America I had already estab- 
lished myself, not as part of die ordinary 
theatre system, but m association with 
the exceptional genius of Richard Mans- 
field In Germany and Austria I had no 
difficulty die system of publicly aided 
dieatres there, Court and Municipal, kept 
drama of the kind I dealt in alive, so that 
I was indebted to the Emperor of Austna 
for magnificent productions of my works 
at a time when die sole official attention 
paid me by die British Court was the 
announcement to the English-speaking 
world that certain plays of mine were 
unfit for public performance, a substantial 
set-off against diis being that die British 
Court, m the course of its pnvate play- 
going, paid no regard to the bad character 
given me by the chief officer of its house- 
hold. 

Howbeit, the fact that my plays effected 
a lodgment on the London stage, and 
were presendy followed by the plays of 
Granville Barker, Gilbert Murray, John 
Masefield, St John Hankin, Laurence 
Housman, Arnold Bennett, John Gals- 
worthy, John Dnnkwater, and others 

o 2 
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v%hich T'.ould in die XIX centun* ha\e ] 
stood rather less chance of production at 
a London tlieatre dian die Dialogues of 
Plato, not to mendon re\i\als of the 
ancient Adienian drama, and a restora- 
tion to die stage of Shakespear's plays as 
he v.Tote diera, ’^'as made economically 
possible solely by a supply of dieatres 
Inch could hold nearly ntace as much 
money as it cost to rent and maintain 
them In such dieatres ork appealing to 
a relan\ ely small class of culti\ ated per- 
sons, and dierefore attracnng only from 
half to three-quarters as many spectators 
as die more popular pastimes, could 
ne\ erdieless keep going m the hands of 
joung adventurers T.ho were doing it 


' ance of die dieatre is not bom in min- 
land: the natural men. like so ni''n\ of 
die soldiers at die beginning of the Vv — . 
does not knovv what a theatre 1“= R t 
please note that all diesc soldiers who did 
not know* w hat a dieatre was, knew win 
a church was And diey had been taught 
to respect churches, X'obody liad c>er 
warned them against a cliurcli as a pkee 
where fnvolous women paraded in their 
best clodies. where stories of improper 
females like Potipharis wife, and crone 
poem* hke die Song of Songs, w ere read 
aloud: where die sensuous and senn- 
mental music of Schubert, MendeL^o .n 
Gounod, and Brahms was more popu]-”* 
dian severe music bv greater composer:. 
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slenderest chance of gaming a scrap of 
food for our starving souls When the 
Germans bombed the Cathedral of 
Rheims the world rang with the horror 
of the sacnlege When they bombed the 
Little Theatre in the Adelphi, and nar- 
rowly missed bombing two writers of 
plays who hved within a few yards of it, 
the fact was not even mentioned in the 
papers In point of appeal to the senses no 
theatre ever built could touch the fane at 
Rheims no actress could rival its Virgin 
in beauty, nor any operatic tenor look 
otherwise than a fool beside its David 
Its picture glass was glonous even to 
those who had seen the glass of Chartres 
It was wonderful in its very grotesques 
who would look at the Blondin Donkey 
after seeing its leviathans^ In spite of the 
Adam-Adelphian decoration on which 
Miss Kingston had lavished so much 
taste and care, the Little Theatre was in 
comparison with Rheims the gloomiest 
of litde conventicles indeed the cathedral 
must, from the Puntan point of view, 
have debauched a million voluptuaries 
for every one whom the Little Theatre 
had sent home thoughtful to a chaste bed 
after Mr Chesterton’s Magic or Bneux’s 
Les Avan^s Perhaps that is tlie real 
reason why the Church is lauded and die 
Theatre reviled Whether or no, the fact 
remains that the lady to whose public 
spint and sense of the national value of 
the theatre I owed the first regular public 
performance of a play of mine had to con- 
ceal her action as if it had been a cnme, 
whereas if she had given the money to 
the Church she would have worn a halo 
for It And I admit, as I have always done, 
diat this state of things may have been a 
very sensible one I have asked Londoners 
again and again why they pay half a 
guinea to go to a dieatre when diey can 
go to St Paul’s or Westminster Abbey 
for nothing Their only possible reply is 
that they want to see something new 
and possibly somediing wicked, but die 


theatres mostly disappoint both hopes 
If ever a revolution makes me Dictator, I 
shall establish a heavy charge for admis- 
sion to our churches But everyone who 
pays at the church door shall receive a 
ticket entitling him or her to free admis- 
sion to one performance at any theatre he 
or she prefers Thus shall the sensuous 
charms of the church service be made to 
subsidize the sterner virtue of the drama 

THE NEXT PHASE 

The present situation will not last 
Although the newspaper I read at break- 
fast this mormng before wnting these 
words contains a calculation that no less 
than twenty-three wars are at present 
being waged to confirm the peace, Eng- 
I land IS no longer in khaki, and a violent 
^ reaction is setting in against die crude 
theatncal fare of the four temble years 
Soon the rents of dieatres will once more 
be fixed on the assumption diat they can- 
not always be full, nor even on die aver- 
age half full week in and week out Pnces 
will change The higher drama will be at 
no greater disadvantage than it was before 
the war, and it may benefit, first, by die 
fact that many of us have been torn from 
the fools’ paradise in which the theatre 
formerly traded, and dirust upon die 
sternest realities and necessities until we 
have lost bodi faith in and patience with 
die theatncal pretences that had no root 
either in reality or necessity, second, by 
die startling change made by the war in 
the distnbution of income It seems only 
the other day diat a millionaire was a 
man with £^o,ooo a year Today, when 
he has paid his income tax and super tax, 
and insured his life for die amount of his 
death duties, he is lucky if his net income 
is £10,000, tliough Ins nominal property 
remains the same And diis is die result 
of a Budget which is called "a respite for 
the nch ” At die odier end of the scale 
millions of persons have had regular in- 
comes for die first time in dieir In es, and 
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their men have Been regularl}'- clothed, 
fed, lodged, and taught to make up their 
nunds that certam thmgs have to Be done, 
also for the first time in their lives. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of women have Been 
taken out of their domestic cages and 
tasted Both disaplme and independence. 
The thoughtless and snobbish middle 
classes have Been pulled up short By 
the very unpleasant experience of Bemg 
rumed to an unprecedented extent We 
have all had a tremendous jolt; and 
although the widespread notion that the 
shock of the would automatically 
make a new heaven and a new earth, and 
that the dog would never go Back to his 
vomit nor the sow to her v’allowing m 
the mire, is already seen to Be a delusion, 
yet we are far more consaous of our 
conditton than we were, and far less dis- 
posed to submit to It. Revolution, lately 
only a sensational chapter in historj’- or a 
demagogic claptrap, is now a possibility 
so immment that hardly by tijung to 
suppress it m other countnes by arms 
and defamation, and calhng the process 
anti-Bolshevism, can our Government 
stave It off at home. 

Perhaps the most tragic figure of the 
day is the Amencan President who was 
once a historian. In those da}"^ it Became 
his task to tell us how, after that great 
vnr m America which was more clearly 
than any other war of our time a war for 
an idea, the conquerors, confronted with 
a heroic task of reconstruction, turned 
recreant, and spent fifteen years m abus- 
ing their victory imder cover of pretend- 
ing to accomplish the task they were 
domg what they could to make impos- 
|Ble Alas ' Hegel v^s right when he said 
alf we learn from history that men never 
Lo> I anything from history. With what 
sh of mmd the President sees that 
' new conquerors, forgetting every-^ 

I do"’ professed to fight fef;m:erSltfthg 
particulaih vmering mouths to a good 
care; and a\of ten years revenge upon 


and humiliation of our prostrate foe, can 
only be guessed By those who know, as 
he does, how hopeless is remonstrance, 
and how happy Lincoln was m penshmg 
from the earth Before his inspired mess- 
ages became scraps of paper. He knows 
well that from the Peace Conference will 
come, m spite of his utmost, no edict 
on which he wall Be able, like Lmcoln, 
to mvoke “the considerate judgment of 
mankind, and the graaous favor of Al- 
mighty God.” He led his people to 
destroy the mihtansm of Zabem; and the 
army they rescued is Busy m Cologne 
impnsomng ever}’- German who does 
not salute a Bntish officer; w^hilst the 
Government at home, asked whether it 
approves, rephes that it does not pro- 
pose even to discontinue this Zabemtsm 
when tlie Peace is concluded. But m effect 
looks forward to making Germans salute 
Bntish officers until the end of the wnrld 
That IS what war makes of men and 
women It w-ill W’-ear off, and tlie worst 
it threatens is already provmg impracti- 
cable, but Before the humble and contrite 
heart ceases to Be despised, the President 
and I, Bemg of the same age, wall Be 
dotards. In the meantime there is, for 
him, another histoi}'- to wmte, for me, 
another comedy to stage. Perhaps, after 
all, that is what wnrs are for, and what 
histonans and pla}»wnights are for If 
men will not learn until then lessons are 
W’Titten m blood, why. Blood they must 
have, then own for preference. 

THE EPHEMERAL THRONES AND THE 
eternal THEATRE 

To the theatre it whl not matter 
Whaterer Bastilles frll, the theatre will 
stand. Apostohc Hapsburg has collapsed, 

AH Highest HohenzoHem languishes in 
Holland, threatened wnth trial on a capita 
charge of fighting for his country ae^mst 
England; Imperial Romanoff, said to 
have perished miserably By a more 
mary method of murder, is perhaps a n 
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or perhaps dead nobody cares more than 
if he liad been a peasant, the lord of 
Hellas IS level with his lackeys m re- 
publican Switzerland, Pnme Mimsters 
and Commanders-in-Chief have passed 
from a bnef glory as Solons and Ctesars 
into failure and obscunty as closely on 
one another’s heels as the descendants of 
Banquo, but Eunpides and Anstophanes, 
Shakespear and Moliere, Goethe and 
Ibsen remain fixed in their everlasting 
seats 

HOW WAR MUZZLES THE DRAMATIC POET 

As for myself, why, it may be asked, 
did I not wnte two plays about the war 
instead of two pamphlets on it^ The 
answer is significant You cannot make 
war on war and on your neighbor at the 
same time War cannot bear the ternble 
castigation of comedy, the ruthless hght 
of laughter that glares on the stage When 
men are heroically dying for their coun- 
try, It IS not the time to shew their lovers 
and wives and fathers and mothers how 
tliey are being sacnficed to the blunders 
of boobies, the cupidity of capitahsts, the 
ambition of conquerors, the electioneer- 
ing of demagogues, the Phansaism of 
patriots, the lusts and lies and rancors 
and bloodthirsts that love war because it 
opens their pnson doors, and sets them 
in the thrones of power and populanty 
For unless these things are meralessly 
exposed they will hide under the mantle 
of the ideals on the stage just as they do 
m real life 

And though there may be better things 
to reveal, it may not, and indeed cannot, 
be militanly expedient to reveal them 
whilst the issue is still m the balance 
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Truth telhng is not compatible with the 
defence of the realm We are just now 
reading the revelations of our generals 
and admirals, unmuzzled at last by the 
armistice Dunng the war. General A, in 
his moving despatches from the field, 
told how General B had covered himself 
with deathless glory m such and such a 
battle He now tells us that General B 
came within an ace of losing us the war 
by disobe5ang his orders on that occa- 
sion, and fighting instead of runmng 
away as he ought to have done An ex- 
cellent subject for comedy now that the 
war is over, no doubt, but if General A 
had let this out at the time, what would 
have been the effect on General B’s 
j soldiers^ And had the stage made known 
what the Pnme Minister and the Secre- 
tary of State for War who overruled 
General A thought of him, and what he 
thought of them, as now revealed in 
raging controversy, what would have 
been the effect on the nation? That is 
why comedy, though sorely tempted, 
had to be loyally silent, for the art of 
the dramatic poet knows no patnotism, 
recognizes no obligation but truth to 
natural history, cares not whether Ger- 
many or England pensh, is ready to cry 
with Brynhild, “Lass’ ims verderben, 
lachend zu grunde geh’n” sooner than 
deceive or be deceived, and thus be- 
comes in time of war a greater mihtary 
danger than poison, steel, or tnmtro- 
toluene That is why I had to withhold 
Heartbreak House from the footlights 
dunng the war, for the Germans might 
on any mght have turned the last act 
from play into earnest, and even then 
might not have waited for their cues 
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THE CENSORSHIP 

This httle play is really a religious 
tract in dramatic form If our siUy censor- 
ship would perrmt its performance, it 
nught possibly help to set nght-side-up 
the perverted consaence and re-mvigor- 
ate the starved self-respect of our con- 
siderable class of loose-hved playgoers 
whose point of honor is to dende all 
offiaal and conventional sermons. As it 
is, It only gives me an opportumty of 
telhng the story of the Select Committee 
of both Houses of Parhament which sat 
last year to mquire into the working of 
the censorship, against which it was al- 
leged by myself and others that as its 
imbeality and mischievousness could not 
be fully illustrated within the limits of 
decorum imposed on the press, it could 
only be dealt with by a parhamentary 
body subject to no such limits 

A READABLE BLUEBOOK 

I 

Few books of the year 1909 can have j 
been cheaper and more entertaming than | 
the report of this Committee Its full title 
IS Report from the Joint Select Com- 
mittee OF the House of Lords and 
the House of Commo'ns on the Stage 
Plays (Censorship) together with 
THE Proceedings of the Committee, 
Minutes of Evidence, and Appendices 
What the phrase “the Stage Plays”means 
in this title I do not know, nor does any- 
one else The number of the Bluebook is 
214 How interesting it is may be judged 
from the fact that it contains verbatim 
reports of long and animated interviews 
between the Committee and such vnt- 
nesses as Mr William Archer, Mr Gran- 
ville Barker, Mr J M. Barrie, Mr Forbes 
Robertson, Mr Cecil Raleigh, Mr John 
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Galsworthy, Mr Laurence Housman, Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, MrW L Court- 
ney, Su: WiUiam Gilbert, Mr A B. Walk- 
ley, Miss Lena Ashwell, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Mr George Alexander, Mr 
George Edwardes, Mr Com}ms Carr, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Bishop of Southwark, Mr Hall Came, Mr 
Israel Zangwill, Sir Sqmre Bancroft, Sir 
Arthur Pinero, and Mr Gilbert Chester- 
ton, not to mention myself and a number 
of gentlemen less well known to the 
general pubhc, but important m the 
world of the theatre The pubhcation of a 
book by so many famous contributors 
would be beyond the means of any com- 
meraal publishing firm His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office sells it to all comers by 
weight at the very reasonable pnce of 
three-and-threepence a copy 

HOW not to do it 

It was pointed out by Charles Dickens 
m Little Dornt, which remains the most 
accurate and penetrating study of tlie 
genteel littleness of our class govern- 
ments m the Enghsh language, that when- 
ever an abuse becomes oppressive enough 
to persuade our party parliamentarians 
that something must be done, they im- 
mediately set to work to face the situa- 
tion and discover How Not To Do It 
Since Dickens’s day the exposures effected 
by the Socialists have so shattered the self- 
satisfaction of modern commercial civil- 
ization that it is no longer difficult to con- 
vince our governments that somedimg 
must be done, even to the extent 0 
attempts at a reconstruction of civiliza- 
tion on a thoroughly imcommercial basis 
Consequendy, the first part of the process 
described by Dickens that in which t ic 
reformers were snubbed by front bcnc 1 
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dcTma^trations that ilic aclministrau^e 
flcpTimcnts ore consuming miles of red 
tape tn the corrcctcst forms of acui.it}, 
and tint cicr* thing si-ns for the best in 
he best of all possible Vvorlds, is out of 
f'-'limn. and v e are m that other phase, 
famtlnnrcd bt the histor} of die French 
Resolution, m sihich the primary as- 
sumption is that the countn. is m danger, 
and that tlic first dut} of all parties, 
politicians, and got cmmenis is to sat e it 
But as the effect of thn is to gne goeern- 
ments a great man\ more thincs to do, it 
al'^o gi\cs 1 pouerful stimulus to the art 
of I Ion XoiToDoThcm that is to say, 
the art of contusing mctliods of reform 
V inch nail lease matters cnctly as diey 
are 

Tlic report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee IS a capital illustration of this 
tcrdcnc} . The ease against the censorship 
a -as oacrv helming, and the defence n-as 
more damaging to it than no defence at 
all could haac been E\cn had this not 
been so, the mere capnee of opinion had 
turned against the institution, and a re- 
form vas expected, caidcncc or no evi- 
dence Tlicrcforc the Committee nas 
unanimous as to die necessity of reform- 
ing the censorship, onl}, unfortunately, 
the majoniy attached to this unanimity 
the usual condition that nothing should 
be done to disturb die existing state 
of things Hov' this v'as effected may 
be gathered from die rccommcndaoons 
finally agreed on, which are as follows 

I, Tlic drama is to be set entirely free 
by die abolition of the cxisung obligauon 
to procure a licence from the Censor 
before performing a play, but every 
theatre lease is m future to be construed 
as if It contained a clause giving the land- 
lord pov/er to break it and evict the lessee 
if he produces a play without first obtain- 
ing the usual licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain 

2 Some of the plays licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain are so viaous that 
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dicir present practical immumty from 
prosecuuon must be put an end to, but 
no manager v ho procures the Lord 
Chamberlain’s licence for a play can be 
punished m any v.'zy for produang it, 
though a speaal tnbunal may order him 
to discontinue the performance, and even 
this order must not be recorded to bis 
disadvantage on the licence of his theatre, 
nor may it be given as a judiaal reason 
for cancelling that licence 

3 Authors and managers produang 
plays vnthout first obtaining the usud 
licence from the Lord Chamberlain shall 
be perfeedy free to do so, and shall be at 
no disadvantage compared to those who 
follow the existing practice, except that 
they may be punished, have the licences 
of tlieir theatres endorsed and cancelled, 
and have the performance stopped pend- 
ing die proceedings without compensa- 
tion m the event of the proceedmgs 
ending m their acquittal 
4. Authors are to be rescued from their 
present subjection to an irresponsible 
secret tnbunal v'hich can condemn tbeir 
plays without giving reasons, by the sub- 
stitution for that tnbunal of a Committee 
of die Pnvy Counal, which is to be the 
final authonty on the fitness of a play for 
representauon, and this Committee is to 
sit in camera if and when it pleases 
5 The power to impose a veto on the 
production of plays is to be abolished 
because it may hinder the growth of a 
great national drama, but the Office of 
Examiner of Plays shall be continued, 
and the Lord Chamberlain shall retain his 
present powers to license plays, but shall 
be made responsible to Parliament to 
the extent of makmg it possible to ask 
questions there concemmg his proceed- 
mgs, espeaally now that members have 
discovered a method of domg this m- 
direcdy 

And so on, and so forth The thmg is 
to be done, and it is not to be done 
Everything is to be changed and nothing 
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IS to be changed The problem is to be 
faced and the solution to be shirked. And 
the word of Dickens is to be justified. 

THE STORY OF THE JOINT SELECT 
COMMITTEE 

Let me now tell the story of the Com- 
mittee in greater detail, partly as a con- 
tnbution to history; partly because, like 
most true stones, it is more amusing tlian 
the official story. 

All commissions of public enqmry are 
more or less intimidated both by the 
interests on winch they have to sit in 
judgment and, when their members are 
party pohticians, by the votes at the back 
of those interests, but tins unfortunate 
Committee sat under a qmte exceptional 
cross fire. First, there was the king. The 
Censor is a member of his household 
retinue; and as a king’s retinue has to be I 
jealously guarded to avoid curtailment of 
the royal state no matter what may be 
the function of the particular retamer 
threatened, nothing but an express royal 
intimation to the contrary, winch is a 
constitutional impossibihty, could have 
reheved the Committee from the fear of 
displeasing the king by any proposal to 
abohsh the censorship of the Lord 
Chamberlain. Now all the lords on the 
Committee and some of the commoners 
could have been wiped out of society (m 
their sense of the word) by the shghtest 
intimation that the king would prefer not 
to meet them, and this was a heavy nsk 
to run on the chance of “a great and 
serious national drama” ensmng on the 
removal of the Lord Chamberlain’s veto 
on Mrs Warren’s Profession. Second, 
there was the Nonconformist consaence, 
holding the Liberal Government respon- 
sible for the Committee it had appointed, 
and holding also, to the extent of votes 
enough to turn the scale m some con- 
stituencies, that tlie theatre is the gate of 
hell, to be tolerated, as vice is tolerated, 
only because the power to suppress it 


could not be given to any public body 
without too serious an interference with 
certain Liberal traditions of liberty which 
are still useful to Nonconformists in other 
directions. Third, there was the com- 
meraal interest of the theatncal managers 
and their syndicates of backers in the 
City, to whom, as I shall shew later on, 
the censorship affords a cheap insurance 
of enormous value Fourth, there was the 
powerful interest of the trade in intoxi- 
cating liquors, fiercely determined to re- 
sist any extension of the authonty of 
teetotaller -led local govemmg bodies 
over theatres. Fifth, there were the play- 
wrights, without pohtical power, but 
with a very close natural monopoly of a 
talent not only for play-wntmg but for 
satirical polemics. And since every inter- 
est has Its opposition, all these influences 
had created hostile bodies by the opera- 
j non of the mere impulse to contradict 
them, always strong in English human 
nature. 

WHY THE MANAGERS LOVE THE 
CENSORSHIP 

The only one of these influences which 
seems to be generally misunderstood is 
that of the managers. It has been assumed 
repeatedly that managers and authors are 
affected in the same way by the censor- 
ship. When a promment author protests 
against the censorship, his opinion is sup- 
posed to be balanced by that of some 
promment manager who declares that the 
censorship is the mainstay of the theatre, 
and his relations with the Lord Chamber- 
lam and the Examiner of Plays a cherished 
privilege and an inexhaustible joy This 
error was not removed by the evidence 
gven before the Joint Select Committee 
The managers did not make their case 
clear there, partly because they did not 
understand it, and partly because tlieir 
most eimnent witnesses were not person- 
ally affected by it, and would not con 
descend to plead it, feehng themselves, 
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on tile contran , compelled by their self- 
rospect to admit and c\en emphasize the 
fact tint the Lord Chamberlain in the 
c\trci'^c of hib duties ns licenser had done 
thobC thingb V Inch he ought not to ha%'e 
done, and left undone those things Inch 
he ought to ha\c done Mr Forbes 
Robertson and Sir Herbert Tree, for 
m^nnee, had net er felt the real disadt an- 
nue of V Inch managers liat c to complain 
riiib disadt antage \t-as not put directly to 
the Committee, and tliough the managers 
arc against me on the question of tlie 
censorship, I ttill nott put dieir ease for 
tJicm as ihc} should hate put it tliem- 
scK cs, and as it can be read betv een the 
lines of their evidence -when once die 
reader lias the clue 

The manager of a dieatre is a man of 
business He is not an expert in politics, 
relipon, art, literature, philosophy, or 
lav He calls in a playv'nght ]ust as he 
calls in a doctor, or consults a law} or, or 
engages an architect, depending on the 
playv right’s reputation and past achieve- 
ments for a satisfactory result A play by 
an unknov n man may attract him suffi- 
ciently to induce him to give diat un- 
1 novm man a inal, but diis docs not 
occur often enough to be taken into 
account his normal course is to resort to 
a V ell-1 nov. n author and tal e (mostly 
vath misgiving) what he gets from him 
Now this docs not cause any anxiety to 
Mr Forbes Robertson and Sir Herbert 
Tree, because diey are only incidentally 
managers and men of business pnmanly 
they are highly cultivated artists, quite 
capable of judging for diemselves any- 
thing diat the most abstruse playwnght 
IS likely to put before them But the plain- 
sailing tradesman who must be taken as 
the typical manager (for the west end of 
London is not the whole theatneal world) 
is by no means equally qualified to judge 
whether a play is safe from prosecution 
or not He may not understand it, may 
not like It, may not know what the author 


is dnving at, may have no knowledge of 
the ethical, political, and sectarian con- 
troversies wluch may form die intellectual 
fabnc of die play, and may honestly see 
nodung but an ordinary “character part” 
in a stage figure which may be a libellous 
and unmistakeable cancature of some 
eminent hving person of whom he has 
net er heard Yet if he produces the play 
lie is legally responsible just as if he had 
wntten it himself Without protection he 
may find himself in the dock anstt^enng 
a charge of blasphemous libel, seditious 
libel, obscene libel, or all three together, 
not to mention the possihihty of a pnvate 
action for defamatory hbel His sole 
refuge is the opinion of the Exammer 
of Plays, his sole protection the hcence 
of the Lord Charnberlain A refusal to 
heense does not hurt him, because he can 
produce anodier play it is the author 
who suffers Tlie granting of the hcence 
practically places him above the law, for 
diough It may be legally possible to 
prosecute a licensed play, nobody ever 
dreams of doing it. The really responsible 
person, the Lord Chamberlain, could not 
be put into the dock, and the manager 
could not decendy be convicted when he 
could produce m his defence a certificate 
from the chief officer of the King’s 
Household that the play was a proper 
one 

A TWO GUINEA INSURANCE POLICY 

The censorship, then, provides the 
manager, at the neghgible premium of 
two guineas per play, with an effective 
insurance against the author getting him 
into trouble, and a complete rehef from 
all conscientious responsibihty for the 
character of the entertainment at his 
theatre Under such circumstances, man- 
agers would be more than human if they 
did not regard the censorship as their 
most valuable pnvilege This is the simple 
explanation of the r^y of the managers 
and their Assoaations to the defence of 
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the censorship, of their reiterated resolu- of a scandalous character were hcensed 
tions of confidence in the Lord Chamber- without demur No doubt this influenced 
Iain, of their presentations of plate, and, pubhc opimon, but those who imagine 
generally, of their enthusiastic content- that it could influence Bnnsh govern- 
ment with the present system, all in such mentshttle know how remote from public 
starthng contrast to the denunciations of opimon and how full of their own little 
the censorship by the authors It also family and party affairs Bnnsh govem- 
explains why the managenal witnesses ments, both Liberal and Umomst, sull 
who had least to fear from the Censor are. The censorship scandal had existed 
were the most reluctant in his defence, for years without any parhamentary 
whilst those whose pracnce it is to strain acnon being taken in the matter, and 
his indulgence to the utmost were almost might have existed for as many more had 
rapturous in his praise There would be it not happened in 1906 that Mr Robert 
absolute unammity among the managers Vernon Harcourt entered parhament as a 
in favor of the censorship if they were member of the Liberal Party, of which 
all simply tradesmen. Even those actor- his father had been one of Ae leaders 
managers who made no secret before the dunng the Gladstone era Mr Harcourt 
Committee of their contempt for the was thus a young man marked out for 
present operation of the censorship, and office both by his parentage and his un- 
their indignation at being handed over to questionable soaal position as one of the 
a domestic official as casual servants of a govermng class Also, and this was much 
speaally disorderly kind, demanded, not less usual, he was brilliantly clever, and 
the abohtion of the institution, but such was tlie author of a couple of plays of 
a reform as might make it consistent with remarkable prormse Mr Harcourt in- 
their digmty and unobstructive to their formed his leaders tliat he was going to 
higher artistic aims Feehng no personal take up the subject of the censorship 
need for protection against the author. The leaders, recognizing his hereditary 
they perhaps forgot the plight of many a right to a parhamentary canter of some 
manager to whom tlie modern advanced sort as a prelude to his pubhc career, and 
drama is so much Greek, but they did finding that all the clever people seemed 
feel very strongly the need of being pro- to be agreed that tlie censorship was an 
tected against Vigilance Socienes and ann-Liberal insntution and an abomin- 
Mumcipalities and common informers in able nuisance to boot, indulged him by 
a country where a large section of the appomnng a Select Committee of both 
community still believes that art of all Houses to investigate tlie subject The 
kinds is inherently sinful. then Chancellor of tlie Duchy of Lan- 

caster, Mr Herbert Samuel (now Post- 
WHY THE GOVERNMENT INTERFERED master-Gcneral), who had made his vay 
It may now be asked how a Liberal into the Cabinet twenty years ahead of 
government had been persuaded to tlie usual age, was made Chairman Mr 
meddle at all with a question in which so Robert Harcourt himself v'as of course 
many conflicung interests were involved, a member With him, reprcscnung nic 
and which had probably no electoral value Commons, were Mr Alfred Mason, a man 
whatever Many simple souls believed of letters who had won a scat in 
that It vas because certain severely vir- ment as offliandcdly as he has since 1^' 
tuous plays by Ibsen, by M Bncu\, by carded it, or as he once appcarc 
Mr GnmClle Barker, and by me, were stage to help me out of a difticuif^' 
suppressed by die censorship, whilst plays casung Arms and the Man viitn 
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piece was the newest thing in the ad- | 

vanced drama There was Mr Hugh Law, | committee’s attitude towards 
an Insh memher, son of an Insh Chan- the theatre 

cellar, presenting a keen and joyous front In England, thanks chiefly to the cen- 
to Enghsh intellectual sloth Above all, sorship, the theatre is not respected It is 
there was Colonel Lockwood to repre- 1 indulged and despised as a department of 
sent at one stroke the Opposition and the I what is pohtely called gaiety. It is there- 
average popular man This he did by fore not surpnsing that the majonty of 
standing up gallantly for the Censor, to the Committee began by taking its work 
whose support the Opposition was m no uppishly and carelessly. When it dis- 
way committed, and by visibly defymg covered that the contemporary drama, 
the most chenshed conventions of the hcensed by the Lord Chamberlain, in- 
average man with a bunch of carnations eluded plays which could be desenbed 
in his buttonhole as large as a dinner- only behind closed doors, and m the dis- 
plate, which would have made ai^Bun- comfort which attends discussions of very 
thome blench, and which very nearly | nasty subjects between men of widely 
did make Mr Granville Barker (who has difierent ages, it calmly put its own con- 
an antipathy to the scent of carnations) vemence before its pubhc duty by ruling 
faint that there should be no discussion of 

particular plays, much as if a committee 
the peers on the joint select on temperance were to rule that drunken- 
COMMITTEE j^ggg ^33 3 proper subject of con- 

The House of Lords then proceeded to versation among gentlemen 
Its selection As fashionable drama in 

Pans and London concerns itself almost beginning 

exclusively with adultery, the first choice This was a bad beginning Everybody 
fell on Lord Gorell, who had for many knew that in England the censorship 
years presided over the Divorce Court would not be crushed by the weight of 
Lord Plymouth, who had been Chairman the constitutional argument against it, 
to the Shakespear Memonal project (now j heavy as that was, unless it were also 
merged in the Shakespear Memonal brought home to the Committee and to 
National Theatre), was obviously marked the pubhc that it had sanctioned and pro- 
out for selection, and it was generally tected the very worst practicable ex- 
expected that the Lords Lytton and Esher, amples of the kind of play it professed to 
who had taken a prominent part m the extirpate For it must be remembered 
same movement, would have been added that the other half of the practical side of 
This expectation was not fulfilled In- the case, deahng with the ments of the 
stead. Lord Willoughby de Broke, who plays it had suppressed, could never 
had distinguished himself as an amateur secure a unammous assent If the Censor 
actor, was selected along with Lord New- j had suppressed Hamlet, as he most cer- 
ton, whose special qualifications for the tainly would have done had it been sub- 
committee, if he had any, were unknown mitted to him as a new play, he v ould 
to the pubhc Finally Lord Ribblesdale, have been supported by a large body of 
the argute son of a Scotch mother, was people to whom incest is a tabooed subject 
thrown in to make up for any shortcoming which must not be mentioned on die 
in intellectual subdety that might anse in stage or anj^here else outsM^crminal 
the case of his younger colleagues, and court Hamlet, (Edipus, and fhe Cena, 
this completed the two teams 1 Mrs Warren s Profession, Bneux s i later- 
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mte, and Les Avanes, Maeterlinck’s 
Monna Vanna and Mr Granville Barker’s 
Waste may or may not be great poems, 
or edifying sermons, or important docu- 
ments, or charming romances: our tribal 
atizens know nothing about that and do 
not want to know anything: all that they 
do know IS that mcest, prostitution, abor- 
tion, contagious diseases, and nudity are 
improper, and that all conversations, or 
books, or plays m which they are dis- 
cussed are improper conversations, im- 
proper books, improper plays, and should 
not be allowed. The Censor may prohibit 
all such plays with complete certainty 
that there will be a chorus of “Quite nght 
too” sufficient to drown the protests of 
the few who know better. The Achilles 
heel of the censorship is therefore not the 
fine plays it has suppressed, but the 
abomincile plays it has hcensed: plays 
which the Committee itself had to turn 
the pubhc out of the room and close the 
doors before it could discuss, and which 
I myself have found it impossible to ex- 
pose m the press because no editor of a 
paper or magazme intended for general 
family reading could admit into his 
columns the baldest narration of the 
stones which the Censor has not only 
tolerated but expressly certified as fitting 
for presentation on the stage When the 
Committee ruled out this part of the case 
It shook the confidence of the authors in 
Its impamahty and its senousness Of 
course it -was not able to enforce its ruhng 
thoroughly. Plays which were merely 
hghtminded and irresponsible in their 
viaousness were repeatedly mentioned 
by Mr Harcourt and others But the really 
detestable plays, which would have 
damned the censorship beyond all apology 
or salvation, were never referred to; and 
the moment Mr Harcourt or anyone else 
made the Committee uncomfortable by a 
move in their direction, the ruling was 
appealed to at once, and the censorship 
saved 


A COMIC INTERLUDE 

It was part of this nervous dislike of 
the unpleasant part of its business that led 
to the comic madent of the Committee’s 
sudden discovery that I had insulted it, 
and Its suspension of its mvestigation for 
the purpose of elaborately insulting me 
back again Comic to the lookers-on, that 
is; for the majonty of the Committee 
made no attempt to conceal the fact that 
they were wildly angry with me, and I, 
though my public expenence and skill m 
acting enabled me to mamtain an appear- 
ance of imperturbable good-humor, was 
equally furious The fnction began as 
follows. 

The precedents for the conduct of the 
Committee were to be found in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of 1892. That 
Committee, no doubt recognizing tlie 
absurdity of caUmg on distmgmshed 
artists to give their views before it, and 
I then refusing to allow them to state their 
views except m nervous rephes to such 
questions as it might smt members to put 
to them, allowed Sir Henry Irving and 
Sir John Hare to prepare and read written 
statements, and formally mvited tliem to 
read them to tlie Committee before being 
questioned I accordingly prepared such 
a statement. For the greater convemence 
of the Committee, I offered to have this 
statement prmted at my own expense, 
and to supply the members with copies 
The offer was accepted; and the copies 
supphed I also offered to provide the 
Committee with copies of those plays of 
mine which had been refused a hcence by 
the Lord Chamberlain That offer also 
was accepted, and the books duly sup- 
phed. 

AN ANTI-SHAVIAN PANIC 

As far as I can guess, the next tiling 
that happened was tliat some timid or 
unawakened member of the Committee 
read my statement and was frightened or 
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scandalized out of his wits by it At all 
events It IS certain that the majority of 
the Committee allowed tliemselves to he 
persuaded to refuse to allow any state- 
ment to he read, but to avoid tlie appear- 
ance of pomung this expressly at me, die 
form adopted was a resolution to adhere 
stnedy to precedence, die Committee 
being dien unaware that die precedents 
were on my side Accordingly, when I 
appeared before die Committee, and pro- 
posed to read my statement “according 
to precedent,” die Committee was visibly 
taken aback The Chairman was bound 
by die letter of die decision amved at to 
allow me to read my statement, smee that 
course was according to precedent, but as 
diis was exactly what die decision was 
meant to prevent, die majority of the 
Committee would have regarded this 
hoisting of diem widi their own petard as 
a breach of faith on the part of the Chair- 
man, who, I infer, was not in agreement 
with the suppressive majonty There was 
nothing for it, after a somewhat awkward 
pause, but to clear me and die public out 
of the room and reconsider die situation 
in camera When die doors were opened 
again I was informed simply that the 
Committee would not hear my state- 
ment But as the Committee could not 
very decendy refuse my evidence alto- 
gether, die Chairman, with a pnnted copy 
of my statement in his hand as “proof,” 
was able to come to the rescue to some 
extent by putting to me a senes of ques- 
tions to which no doubt I might have 
replied by taking another copy out of my 
pocket, and quoting my statement para- 
graph by paragraph, as some of the later 
witnesses did But as in offenng the Com- 
mittee my statement for bunal in their 
bluebooki had made a considerable sacn- 
fice, being able to secure greater pubhaty 
for It by independent publication on my 
own account, and as, further, the ar- 
cumstances of the refusal made it offen- 
sive enough to take all heart out of the 
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scrupulous consideration with wbch I had 
so far treated the Committee, I was not 
disposed to give its majonty a second 
chance, or to lose the opportumty offered 
me by the questions to fire an addi- 
tional broadside into the censorship I 
pocketed my statement, and answered 
the questions vtva voce At the conclu- 
sion of this, my examination-in-chief, 
the Committee adjourned, asking me 
to present myself agam for (virtually) 
cross-examination But this cross-exam- 
ination never came off, as the sequel will 
shew 

A RARE AND CURIOUS FIRST EDITION 

The refusal of the Committee to admit 
my statement had not unnaturally created 
the impression that it must be a scandalous 
! document, and a hvely demand for copies 
at once set in And among the very first 
appheants were members of the majonty 
which had earned the decision to exclude 
the document They had given so little 
attention to the business that they did not 
know, or had forgotten, that they had 
already been supphed with copies at their 
own request At all events, they came to 
me pubhcly and cleaned me out of the 
handful of copies I had provided for dis- 
tribution to the press And after the sitting 
It was intimated to me that yet more 
copies were desired for the use of the 
Committee a demand, under the circum- 
stances, of breath-bereaving coolness At 
the same time, a bnsk demand arose out- 
side the Committee, not only among 
people who were anxious to read what I 
had to say on the subject, but among 
victims of the craze for collecting first 
editions, copies of pnvately arculated 
pamphlets, and other real or imaginary 
ranties Such maniacs will cheerfully pay 
five gmneas for any piece of discarded old 
rubbish of mine when they will not pay 
as many shillings for a clean new copy of 
It, because everyone else can get it for the 
same price too 
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TflT- TI'TS TO THE RrSCLE 

Tec c]c\ niter tlic rcfu^nl of the Com- 
ntutec to ince m\ statement. 1 transferred 
th.. scene of acaori to tiie columns of The 
'Hmes, Ta Inch did \ coman’s serv ice to the 
public on this, ns on many other occa- 
sion‘d, b} treating the question ns a public 
one ^sithout tlic least rctiard to the 
supposed susceptibilities of the Court on 
the one side, or the a\ov cd prejudices of 
the Free Churches or the interests of the 
managers or theatrical speculators on the 
otiicr. The Times published the sum- 
mari/cd conclusions of m\ statement, and 
ga\e me an opportunit\ of saving as 
mucli as it s\as then adMsablc to say of 
splint had occurred. For it must be re- 
membered that, hovc\cr impatient and 
contemptuous I might feel of the iniel- 
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THE SENTENCE 

I was to be admitted, as a kmbjo the 
slaughter, and allowed to take my place 
as if for further examination The Chair- 
man was then to inform me coldly that 
the Committee did not desire to have any- 
thing more to say to me The members 
were thereupon solemnly to hand me 
back the copies of my statement as so 
much waste paper, and I was to be 
suffered to slink away with what counte- 
nance I could maintain, in such disgrace 

But this plan required the active co- 
operation of every member of the Com- 
mittee, and whilst the majonty regarded 
It as an august and impressive vmdication 
of the majesty of parhament, the minority 
regarded it with equal conviction as a 
puerile tomfoolery, and dechned alto- 
gether to act their allotted parts m it 
Besides, they did not all want to part 
with the books For mstance, Mr Hugh 
Law, being an Irishman, with an Irish- 
man’s sense of how to behave hke a 
gallant gentleman on occasion, was deter- 
mmed to be able to assure me that nothmg 
should mduce him to give up my state- 
ment or prevent him &om obtaming and 
chenshmg as many copies as possible. (I 
quote this as an example to the House of 
Lords of the nght thing to say in such 
emergenaes ) So the program had to be 
modified The minority could not prevent 
the enraged majonty from refusing to ex- 
amine me further, nor could the Chairman 
refuse to commumcate that deasion to me 
Neither could the mmonty object to the 
secretary handing me back such copies as 
he could collect from the majonty And 
at that the matter was left. The doors were 
opened, the audience trooped m, I was 
called to my place in the dock (so to 
speak), and all was ready for the sacnfice 

THE EXECUTION 

Alas' the majority reckoned without 
Colonel Lockwood That hardy and un- 
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daunted veteran refused to shirk his share 
m the scene merely because the mmonty 
was recalatrant and the majonty perhaps 
subject to stage fnght When Mr Samuel 
had informed me that the Committee had 
no fiirther questions to ask me with an 
urbanity winch gave the pubhc no clue 
as to the temper of the majonty, when I 
had jumped up with the proper air of 
rehef and gratitude, when the secretary 
had handed me his little packet of hooks 
with an afiabihty which effectually con- 
cealed his dramatic function as execu- 
tioner, when the audience was simply 
disappointed at being baulked of the 
entertainment of heanng Mr Robert Har- 
court cross-examine me, m short, when 
the situation was all but saved by the tact 
I of the Chairman and secretary. Colonel 
Lockwood rose, with all his carnations 
blazing, and gave away the whole case by 
handing me, with impressive simphcity 
and courtesy, his two copies of the preaous 
statement. And I beheve that if he had 
succeeded in secunng ten, he wmuld have 
handed them all back to me with the most 
sincere conviction that every one of the 
ten must prove a crushing addition to the 
weight of my discomfiture I still chensh 
that second copy, a htde blue-bound 
pamphlet, methodically autographed 
“Lockwood B” among my most vdued 
hterary trophies 

An innocent lady told me afterw^ards 
that she never knew that I could smile 
so beautifully, and that she thought it 
shewed very good taste on my part 
I was not conscious of smiling, but I 
should have embraced the Colonel had I 
dared As it was, I turned expectantly to 
his colleagues, mutely inviting diem to 
follow his example. But there was only 
one Colonel Lockwood on diat Com- 
mittee No eye met mine except mmonty 
eyes, danang with miscluef There was 
nothmg more to be said I vent home 
to my morning’s work, and returned m 
die afternoon to receive the apologies 
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of -die minonn* for the conduct of die 
majoritv. and to see ^Ir Granville Barker, 
OTertrhelmed by die consaence-stncken 
politeness of the norr almost abject Com- 
mittee, and by a poT\'erful smell of carna- 
tions, heading the long hst of plavrvrights 
tfho came there to tesdR* against the 
censorship, and trhose treatment, I am 
happy to say, tras everjthing they could 
have desired. 

After all, ridiculous as the scene tvas, 
ColonelLockvrood’s simphcit^' and cour- 
age vere much more seniceable to his 
colleagues than their ovm inept coup de 
tJJatre vrould have been if he had not 
spoiled it. It Vs'as plain to everyone that 
he had acted in entire good faith, vrithout | 
a thought as to these apparendv insig- | 
nidcant Htde books being of anv import- | 
ance or having caused me or anybodv else | 
any trouble, and that he vras voimded m | 
his most sensitive spot by the construe- | 
don my Times letter had put on his j 
acrion. And in Colonel Lockvrood's case j 
one sarr the case of his p£rn* on the Com- 
mittee. They had simply been thought- 
less in the matter. 

I hope nobody vriil suppose that this 
in any vav exonerates them. When 
people accept pubhc service for one of 
the most duties that can arise m our j 
sodetv, thev have no right to be thought- | 
less In spite of the fun of the scene on | 
the surface, my pubhc sense vras, and sdll 
is, verv deeply o&nded by it. Ir made an 
end for me of the claim of the majority- to 
he taken seriouslv. When the Go-s'em- 
ment comes to d^ vrith the question, as 
it presiimahlv vill berore long. I m'^ite it 
to he mnded bv the Chairman, the minor- 
ity and hv the vimesses according to 
their vreight, and to pay no attention 
vharever to those recommendations 
vrliich vere ob\iousIy inserted solely to 
concdiate the majority and get the re- ’ 
nort throuuh and the Committee done , 
tdf}i- 

Mv emdence vdll be tound m tlie Blue- ^ 


j hook, pp. 46-53. And here is the temhle 
statement vrhich the Committee vent 
through so much to suppress 

THE REJECTED STATEMENT- 
PART I 

THE VnXXESS’s QUAUFICATIOXS 

I am by protession a pla’cvright. I have 
been in practice smee 1S92 . 1 am a mem- 
ber of the Managing Committee of the 
Society of Authors and of the Diamauc 
Suh-Committee of that hodv. I have 
vnitten nineteen plan’s, some of vliich 
have been translated and performed in 
all European countries except Turkey. 
Greece, and Portugal. Thev have been 
performed extensivelv in America. Three 
of them have been refused licences by the 
Lord Chamberlain. In one case a licence 
has since been granted. The other ttro 
are still unlicensed. I have suitered hoi 
in pocket and reputation by the action oi 
the Lord Chamberlain. In other countries 
I have not come mto conSict viih the 
censorship except m Austria, vhere the 
production of a comedy of mine vns 
postponed for a year because it alluded to 
the part taken by Austria in the Servo- 
Bulgarian var. Tliis comedy vas nor one 
of the pia\'s suppressed in England by ti-s 
Lord Chamberlain. One of die plays so 
suppressed vras prosecuted m Arrenca b} 
the police in consequence ot an immense 
crovd of disorderlv person-s having been 
attracted to the drst performance by 
Lord Chamberlam's condemnation oi U; 
but on appeal to a higher court it vsys 

decided that the representation vras lavinl 

and the intention innocent, sir.ce vhen 1 
has been repeatedly performed. 

I am not an ordinary' pla^'V'ngtt in 
general practice. I am a speaaiist ir im 
moral and heretical play My repuirm n 
has been camed bv m"^ persistert stmg- - 
to force the public to recons ce. 
morals. Ln particular, I regard mucii cur- 
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rent morality as to economic and sexual 
relations as disastrously wrong, and I 
regard certain doctnnes of the Chnsuan 
religion as understood in England today 
with abhorrence, I wnte plays with the 
deliberate object of converting the nation 
to my opinions in these matters I have 
no other effectual incentive to write plays, 
as I am not dependent on the theatre for 
my hvelihood If I were prevented from 
produang immoral and heretical plays, I 
should cease to write for the theatre, and 
propagate my views from the platform 
and through books I mention these facts 
to shew that I have a special interest in 
the achievement by my profession of 
those nghts of hberty of speech and con- 
science which are matters of course in 
other professions I object to censorship 
not merely because the existing form of 
It gnevously mjures and hmders me 
mdividually, but on pubhc grounds. 

THE DEFINITION OF IMMORALITy 

In dealing with the question of the 
censorship, everything depends on the 
correct use of the word immorahty, and 
a careful discnmmation between the 
powers of a magistrate or judge to ad- 
minister a code, and those of a censor to 
please himself 

Whatever is contrary to estabhshed 
manners and customs is immoral An 
immoral act or doctrme is not necessanly 
a smful one* on the contrary, every ad- 
vance m thought and conduct is by 
defimuon immoral until it has converted 
the majonty For this reason it is of the 
most enormous importance that immor- 
ality should be protected jealously agamst 
the attacks of those who have no standard 
except the standard of custom, and who 
regard any attack on custom — that is, on 
morals — as an attack on soaety, on re- 
ligion, and on virtue 

A censor is never intentionally a pro- 
tector of immorality He always aims at 
the protection of morahty Now morahty 


IS extremely valuable to soaety It im- 
poses conventional conduct on the great 
mass of persons who are mcapable of 
onginal ethical judgment, and who would 
be qmte lost if they were not in leadmg- 
stnngs devized by lawgivers, philo- 
sophers, prophets, and poets for their 
guidance But morality is not dependent 
on censorship for protection It is already 
powerfully fortified by the magistracy 
and the whole body of law Blasphemy, 
indecency, hbel, treason, sedition, ob- 
scemty, profamty, and all the other evils 
which a censorship is supposed to avert, 
are pumshable by the avd magistrate 
with aU the seventy of vehement pre- 
I judice Morality has not only every engine 
! that lawgivers can devize in foil operation 
for Its protection, but also that enormous 
weight of pubhc opmion enforced by 
soaal ostraasm which is stronger than all 
the statutes A censor pretendmg to pro- 
tect morality is like a child pushing the 
cushions of a railway carnage to give 
Itself the sensation of making the tram 
travel at sixty miles an hour It is im- 
morahty, not morahty, that needs pro- 
tection It is morahty, not immorality, 
that needs restraint, for morahty, with 
all the dead weight of human mertia and 
superstition to hang on the hack of the 
pioneer, and all the mahce of vulganty 
and prejudice to threaten him, is respon- 
sible for many persecutions and many 
martyrdoms 

Persecuuons and martyrdoms, how- 
ever, are trifles compared to the mischief 
done by censorships in delaying the 
general march of enhghtenmenL This 
can be brought home to us by imagining 
what would have been the effect of apply- 
ing to all hterature the censorship we 
sull apply to the stage The works of 
Lmn$us and the evoluuomsts of 1790- 
1830, of Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, 
Heh^oltz, Tyndall, Spencer, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Samuel Butler, would not 
have been pubhshed, as they were all 
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immoral and heretical in the very highest 
degree, and gave pain to many worthy 
and pious people. They are at present 
condemned by the Greek and Roman 
Cathohc censorships as unfit for general 
reading. A censorship of conduct would 
have been equally disastrous The dis- 
loyalty of Hampden and of Washington; 
the revolting immorality of Luther in not 
only marrying when he was a pnest, but 
actually marrying a nun, the heterodoxy 
of Galileo; the shocking blasphemies and 
sacrileges of Mahomet against the idols 
whom he detlironed to make way for his 
conception of one god, the still more 
startling blasphemy of Jesus when He 
declared God to be the son of man and 
Himself to be tlie son of God, are all 
examples of shocking immoralities (every 
immorality shocks somebody), the sup- 
pression and extinction of which would 
have been more disastrous than die ut- 
most mischief that can be conceived as 
ensuing from the toleration of vice. 

These facts, glanng as they are, are 
disgmsed by the promotion of immoral- 
ities into moralities which is constandy 
going on. Christiamty and Mahometan- 
ism, once thought of and dealt with 
exacdy as Anarclnsm is thought of and 
dealt with today, have become estabhshed 
rehgions, and fresh immoralities are per- 
secuted in their name The truth is that 
the vast majority of persons professing 
these rehgions have never been anything 
but simple morahsts. The respectable 
Enghshman who is a Chnstian because 
he was bom in Clapham would be a 
Mahometan for the cognate reason if he 
had been bom m Constantinople He has 
never wilhngly tolerated immorahty. He 
did not adopt any innovation until it had 
become moral, and then he adopted it, 
not on its merits, but solely because it 
had become moral In doing so he never 
reahzed that it had ever been immoral: 
consequently its early stmggles taught 
him no lesson, and he has opposed the 


next step in human progress as indignandy 
as if neither manners, customs, nor 
thought had ever changed since the be- 
ginmng of the world Toleration must be 
imposed on him as a mystic and painful 
duty by his spintual and pohtical leaders, 
or he will condemn the world to stagna- 
tion, which IS the penalty of an mfle^le 
morahty. 

WHAT TOLERATION MEANS 

Tins must be done aU the more arbi- 
trarily because it is not possible to make 
the ordinary moral man understand what 
toleration and hberty really mean He 
will accept them verbally with alacnty, 
even with enthusiasm, because the word 
toleration has been morahzed by eminent 
Whigs, but what he means by toleration 
IS toleration of doctrines that he con- 
siders enhghtened, and, by liberty, hberty 
to do what he considers nght. that is, he 
does not mean toleration or hberty at all, 
for there is no need to tolerate what 
appears enlightened or to claim liberty to 
do what most people consider nght 
Toleration and liberty have no sense or 
use except as toleration of opimons that 
are considered damnable, and libei^A^"' 
do what seems wrong Setting Enxglish- 
men free to marry their deceased \|Wife’s 
sisters is not tolerated by the peRtld who 
approve of it, but by the people w^ho re- 
gard It as incestuous^ Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and the admission of Jews to parha- 
ment needed no toleration from Catholics 
and Jews the toleration they needed was 
that of the people who regarded the one 
measure as a facilitation of idolatry, and 
the other as a condonation of the cruci- 
fixion Clearly such toleration is not 
clamored for by the multitude or by the 
press which reflects its prejudices It is 
essentially one of those abnegations o 
passion and prejudice which the com- 
mon man submits to because uncommon 
men whom he respects as wiser than 
hmiself assure him that it must be so, or 
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the higher affairs of human destiny will 
suffer 

Such submission is the more difficult 
because the arguments against tolerating 
immorality are the same as the arguments 
against tolerating murder and theft, and 
this IS why the Censor seems to the 
inconsiderate as obviously desirable a 
functionary as the police magistrate But 
there is this simple and tremendous 
difference between the cases that whereas 
no evil can conceivably result from the 
total suppression of murder and theft, 
and all commumties prosper in direct 
proportion to such suppression, the total 
suppression of immorality, espeaally in 
matters of religion and sex, would stop 
enlightenment, and produce what used to 
be called a Chinese avilization until the 
Chinese lately took to immoral courses 
by permitting railway contractors to 
desecrate the graves of their ancestors, 
and their soldiers to wear clothes which 
indecently revealed the fact that they 
had legs and waists and even postenors 
At about the same moment a few bold 
Englishwomen ventured on the immoral- 
ity of nding astnde their horses, a practice 
that has since established itself so success- 
fully that before another generation has 
passed away there may not be a new side- 
saddle in England, or a woman who could 
use It if there was 

THE CASE FOR TOLERATION 

Accordingly, there has nsen among 
wise and far-sighted men a perception of 
the need for setting certain departments 
of human activity entirely free from legal 
interference This has nothmg to do with 
any sympathy these hberators may them- 
selves have with immoral views A man 
with the strongest conviction of the 
Divine ordenng of the universe and of 
the supenonty of monarchy to all forms 
of government may nevertheless qiute 
consistently and consaentiously be ready 
to lay down his hfe for the nght of every 


man to advocate Atheism or Repubhcan- 
ism if he believes in them An attack on 
morals may turn out to be the salvation 
of the race A hundred years ago nobody 
foresaw that Tom Paine’s centenary 
would be the subject of a laudatory special 
article m The Times, and only a few 
understood that the persecution of his 
works and the transportation of men for 
the felony of reading them was a nus- 
chievous mistake. Even less, perhaps, 
could they have guessed that Proudhon, 
who became notonous by his essay en- 
titled “What is Property^ It is Theft,” 
would have received, on the Itke occasion 
and m the same paper, a respectful con- 
sideration which nobody would now 
dream of accordmg to Lord Liverpool or 
Lord Brougham Nevertheless there was 
a mass of evidence to shew that such a 
development was not only possible but 
fairly probable, and that the nsks of sup- 
pressmg liberty of propaganda were far 
graver than the nsk of Paine’s or Proud- 
hon’s wntings wrecking avilization Now 
there was no such evidence in favor of 
tolerating the cutting of throats and the 
robbing of tills No case whatever can be 
made out for the statement that a nation 
cannot do without common thieves and 
homiadal ruffians But an overwhelming 
case can be made out for the statement 
that no nation can prosper or even con- 
tinue to exist without heretics and advo- 
cates of shockingly immoral doctrines 
The Inquisition and the Star Chamber, 
which were nothmg but censorships, 
made ruthless war on impiety and im- 
morahty The result was once familiar to 
Enghshmen, though of late years it seems 
to have been forgotten It cost England a 
revolution to get nd of the Star Chamber 
Spam did not get rid of the Inquisition, 
and paid for that omission by becoming 
a barely third-rate power politically, and 
intellectually no power at all, in the 
Europe she had once doimnated as the 
mightiest of the Christian empires 
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THE LIMITS TO TOLERATION 

But the large toleration these considera- 
tions dictate has hmits. For example, 
though we tolerate, and nghtly tolerate, 
the propaganda of Anarchism as a political 
theory which embraces all that is valuable 
in tlie doctnne of Laisser-Faire and the 
method of Free Trade as well as all that 
is shocking in the views of Bakoumne, 
we clearly cannot, or at all events will 
not, tolerate assassination of rulers on the 
ground diat it is “propaganda by deed” 
or sociological experiment. A play incit- 
ing to such an assassination cannot claim 
the privileges of heresy or immorahty, 
because no case can be made out in sup- 
port of assassination as an indispensable 
instrument of progress Now it happens 
that we have m the Juhus Cgesar of 
Shakespear a play which the Tsar of 
Russia or the Governor-General of India 
would hardly care to see performed in 
their capitals just now. It is an artistic 
treasure, but it glorifies a murder which 
Goethe descnbed as the silliest crime ever j 
committed. It may quite possibly have 
helped the regiades of 1649 to see them- 
selves, as It certainly helped generations 
of Whig statesmen to see them, in a 
heroic hght, and it unquestionably vin- 
dicates and ennobles a conspirator who 
assassinated the head of the Roman State 
not because he abused his position but 
solely because he occupied it, thus affirm- 
ing the extreme republican pnnciple that 
all kings, good or bad, should be killed 
because Inngship and freedom cannot hve 
together Under certain circumstances 
this vindication and ennoblement might 
act as an incitement to an actual assas- 
sination as well as to Plutarchianrepublic- 
amsm, for it is one thing to advocate 
republicamsm or royalism* it is quite 
another to make a hero of Brutus or 
Ravaillac, or a heroine of Charlotte Cor- 
day. Assassination is the extreme form 
of censorship, and it seems hard to 


justify an incitement to it on anti-cen- 
sonal principles. The very people who 
would have scouted the notion of pro- 
hibiting the performances of Juhus C^ar 
at His Majesty’s Theatre m London last 
year, might now entertain very seriously 
a proposal to exclude Indians Rom them, 
and to suppress the play completely in 
Calcutta and Dubhn, for if the assassm of 
Caesar was a hero, why not the assassins 
of Lord Fredenck Cavendish, Presidents 
Lincoln and McKinley, and Sir Curzon 
Wylhe^ Here is a strong case for some 
constitutional means of preventing the 
performance of a play. True, it is an 
equally strong case for preventing the 
circulation of the Bible, which was always 
in tile hands of our regiades; but as the 
Roman Cathohc Church does not hesitate 
to accept that consequence of the cen- 
sonal pnnciple, it does not mvahdate the 
argument. 

Take another actual case. A modem 
comedy. Arms and The Man, though not 
a comedy 'of pohtics, is nevertheless so 
far histoncal that it reveals the unacknow- 
ledged fact that as the Servo-Bulganan 
War of 1885 was much more than a 
struggle between the Servians and Bul- 
ganans, the troops engaged were officered 
by tv'’0 European Powers of the first 
magmtude In consequence, the perform- 
ance of the play was for some time for- 
bidden in Vienna, and more recently it 
gave offence in Rome at a moment when 
popular feeling was exated as to the re- 
lations of Austria v/ith the Balkan States 
Now if a comedy so remote from pohtical 
passion as Arms and The Man can, merely 
because it refers to political facts, become 
so mconvement and inopportune that 
Foreign Offices take the trouble to have 
Its production postponed, what may not 
be the effect of what is called a patnotic 
drama produced at a moment when the 
balance is quivenng between peace an 
war^ Is there not something to be said for 
a political censorship, if not for a mo 
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one^ May not those continental govern- 
ments who leave the stage practically free 
m every other respect, but muzzle it 
politically, be justified by the practical 
exigencies of the situation^ 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LAW AND 
CENSORSHIP 

The answer is that a pamphlet, a news- 
paper article, or a resolution moved at a 
pohtical meeting can do all the mischief 
that a play can, and often more, yet we 
do not set up a permanent censorship of 
the press or of pohtical meetings Any 
journalist may pubhsh an article, any 
demagogue may deliver a speech without 
giving notice to the government or ob- 
taimng its hcence. The nsk of such free- 
dom is great, but as it is the pnce of our 
/ pohtical hberty, we think it worth pay- 
\ing We may abrogate it in emergenaes 
by a Coercion Act, a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, or a proclamation of 
martial law, just as we stop the traffic in a 
street dunng a fire, or shoot thieves at 
sight if they loot after an earthquake But 
when the emergency is past, liberty is 
restored everywhere except m the theatre 
The Act of 1843 IS a permanent Coercion 
Act for the theatre, a permanent suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act as far as 
plays are concerned, a permanent pro- 
clamation of martial law with a single 
official substituted for a court martial It 
IS, in fact, assumed that actors, play- 
wnghts, and theatre managers are dan- 
gerous and dissolute characters whose 
existence creates a chronic state of emer- 
gency, and who must be treated as earth- 
quake looters are treated It is not neces- 
sary now to discredit this assumption It 
was broken down by the late Sir Henry 
Irving when he finally shamed the 
Government into extending to his pro- 
fession the official recognition enjoyed by 
the other branches of fine art Today we 
have on the roll of knighthood actors, 
authors, and managers The rogue and 


vagabond theory of the depravity of the 
theatre is as dead officially as it is in 
genera] soaety, and with it has penshed 
the sole excuse for the Act of 1843 2nd 
for the demal to the theatre of the hberoes 
secured, at far greater soaal nsk, to the 
press and the platform 

There is no question here of giving 
the theatre any larger liberties than the 
press and the platform, or of claiming 
larger powers for Shakespear to eulogize 
Brutus than Lord Rosebery has to eulo- 
gize Cromwell. The abohtion of the 
censorsbp does not mvolve the abohtion 
of the magistrate and of the whole civil 
and cnmmal code On the contrary, it 
would make the theatre more effectually 
subject to them than it is at present, for 
once a play now runs the gauntlet of the 
censorship, it is practically placed above 
the law It IS almost humihating to have 
to demonstrate the essential difference 
between a censor and a magistrate or a 
samtary inspector, but it is impossible to 
Ignore the carelessness with which even 
distinguished critics of the theatre assume 
that all the arguments proper to the sup- 
port of a magistracy and body of juns- 
prudence apply equally to a censorship 
A magistrate has laws to admmister a 
censor has nothing but his own opinion 
A judge leaves the question of guilt to the 
jury the Censor is jury and judge as well 
as lawgiver A magistrate may be strongly 
prejudiced agamst an atheist or an anu- 
vaccinator, just as a samtary inspector 
may have formed a careful opinion that 
drains are less healthy tlian cesspools, but 
the magistrate must allow the atlieist to 
affirm instead of to swear, and must grant 
the anti-vaccmator an exemption certifi- 
cate, when their demands arc lawfully 
made, and in ciues the inspector must 
compel the builder to make drains and 
must prosecute him if he makes cesspools 
The law may be only die intolerance of 
die community, but it is a defined and 
limited intolerance The limitauon is 
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som6tini6s earned so far that a judge do not stand, as the cnminal and the judge 
cannot inflict the penalty for housebreak- stand, in the presence of a law that hinds 
mg on a burglar who can prove that he them both equally, and was made by 
found the door open and therefore made neither of them, but by the dehberate col- 
only an unlawful entry. On the other lective wisdom of the community The 
hand, it is sometimes so vague, as for only law that affects them is the Act of 
example in the case of the American law 1843, which empowers one of them to do 
against obscenity, that it makes the absolutely and finally what he likes with 
magistrate virtually a censor But in the the other’s work And when it is remem- 
main a citizen can ascertain what he may bered that the slave in this case is the man 
do and what he may not do, and, though whose profession is that of Eschylus and 
no one knows better than a magistrate Euripides, of Shakespear and Goethe, of 
that a single ill-conducted family may Tolstoy and Ibsen, and the master the 
demoralize a whole street, no magistrate holder of a party appointment which by 
can imprison or otherwise restrain its the nature of its duties practically excludes 
members on the ground that their im- the possibility of its acceptance by a 
morahty may corrupt their neighbors, senous statesman or great lawyer, it will 
He can prevent any citizen from carrying be seen that the playwnghts are justified 
certain specified weapons, but not from in reproaching the framers of that Act foi 
handhng pokers, table-kmves, bncks, or having failed not only to appreaate the j 
bottles of corrosive fluid, on the ground immense importance of the theatre as a 
that he might use them to commit murder most powerful mstrument for teaching 
or inflict mahcious injury. He has no the nation how and what to think and 
general power to prevent citizens from feel, but even to conceive that those who 
selhng unhealthy or poisonous sub- make their living by the theatre are 
stances, or judging for themselves what normal human beings with the common 
substances are unhealthy and what whole- nghts of Enghsh atizens. In this ex- 
some, what poisonous and what inno- tremity of inconsiderateness it is not sur- 
cuous* what he cem do is to prevent any- prising that they also did not trouble 
body who has not a speafic quahfication themselves to study the difference be- 
from seUing certain specified poisons of tween a censor and a magistrate And it 
which a schedule is kept. Nobody is wall be found that almost all the people 
forbidden to sell rmnerals without a who disinterestedly defend the censor- 
hcence, but everybody is forbidden to ship today are defending him on the 
sell silver wathout a hcence When the assumption that there is no constitutional 
law has forgotten some atrocious sm — difference between him and any other 
for instance, contracting mamage whilst functionary whose duty it is to restrain 
suffenng from contagious disease — the enrae and disorder 
magistrate cannot arrest or pumsh the One further difference remains to e 
wrongdoer, however he may abhor his noted. As a magistrate grows o is 
wickedness. In short, no man is lawfully mind may change or decay, but e ^ 
at the mercy of the magistrate’s personal remains the same The censorship o 
capnee, prejudice, ignorance, supersti- theatre fluctuates with every change in 
tion, temper, stupi^ty, resentment, timid- the views and character of the man w 
ity, ambition, or private conviction But exercises it And what this ii^phes 
a playwnght’s hvehhood, his reputation, only be appreciate by ose w 
and his inspiration and mission are at the maagine what the effec^t on the min 
personal mercy of the Censor The two be of the duty of reading roug 
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play that is produced in the kingdom 
year in, year out 

WHY THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN^ 

What may be called the high pohucal 
case against censorship as a pnnaph is 
now complete The pleadmgs are those 
which have already freed books and pul- 
pits and pohtical platforms m England 
from censorship, if not from occasional 
legal persecution The stage alone re- 
mains under a censorship of a grotesquely 
unsmtable kmd No play can be per- 
formed if the Lord Chamberlam happens 
to disapprove of it And the Lord Cham- 
berlam’s functions have no sort of rela- 
tionship to dramatic literature A great 
judge of hterature, a far-seeing statesman, 
a bom champion of liberty of consaence 
and intellectual integrity — say a Milton, 
a Chesterfield, a Bentham — ^would be a 
very bad Lord Chamberlam* so bad, m 
fact, that his exclusion from such a post 
may be regarded as decreed by natural 
law On the other hand, a good Lord 
Chamberlain would be a stickler for 
morals m the narrowest sense, a busy- 
body, a man to whom a matter of two 
inches m the length of a gentleman’s 
sword or the absence of a feather from a 
lady’s head-dress would be a graver matter 
than the Habeas Corpus Act The Lord 
Chamberlain, as Censor of the theatre, is a 
direct descendant of the Kang’s Master of 
the Revels, appointed m 1544 by Henry 
V TTT to keep order among the players and 
musiaans of that day when they per- 
formed at Court This first appearance 
of the theatncal censor in politics as the 
whipper-in of the player, with its concep- 
tion of the player as a nch man’s servant 
hired to amuse him, and, outside his pro- 
fessional duties, as a gay, disorderly, 
anarchic spoilt child, half pnvileged, half 
outlawed, probably as much vagabond as 
actor, is the real foundation of the sub- 
jection of the whole profession, actors, 
managers, authors and all, to the despotic 


authonty of an officer whose business it 
IS to preserve decorum among memals It 
must be remembered that it was not until 
a hundred years later, m the reaction 
against the Puntans, that a woman could 
appear on the English stage without being 
pelted off as the Itahan actresses were 
The theatncal profession was regarded as 
a shameless one, and it is only of late 
years that actresses have at last succeeded 
m hvmg down the assumption that actress 
and prostitute are synonymous terms, 
and made good their position in respect- 
able soaety This makes the survival of 
the old ostraasm m the Act of 1843 in- 
tolerably galhng, and though it explains 
the apparently unaccoimtable absurdity 
of choosing as Censor of dramatic htera- 
ture an offiaal whose functions and 
qualifications have nothing whatever to 
do with hterature, it also ex-plains why 
the present arrangement is not only 
cnncized as an institution, but resented 
as an insult 

THE DIPLOMATIC OBJECTION TO THE 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN 

There is another reason, quite uncon- 
nected with thesusceptibihues of authors, 
which makes it undesirable that a member 
of the King’s Household should be re- 
sponsible for the character and tendency 
of plaj^ The drama, dealing vath all 
departments of human hfe, is necessanly 
pohncal Recent events have shevm — 
what mdeed needed no demonstration — 
that It is impossible to prevent inferences 
being made, both at home and abroad, 
from the action of the Lord Chamberlain 
Tliemost talked-about play of die present 
year (1909), An Englishman’s Home, has 
for Its mam interest an im'asion of Eng- 
land by a fictitious power which is under- 
stood, as It IS meant to be understood, to 
represent Germany Tlie lesson taught by 
die play is the danger of in\'asion and the 
need for every English auzen to be a 
soldier The Lord Chamberlain licensed 
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this play, but refused to license a parody 
of It Shortly afterwards he refused to 
license another play in which the fear of 
a German invasion was ndiculed. The 
German press drew the inevitable infer- 
ence that the Lord Chamberlain was an 
anti- German alarmist, and that his opin- 
ions were a reflection of those prevaihng 
in St James’s Palace. Immediately after 
this, the Lord Chamberlain hcensed the 
play Whetlier the inference, as far as the 
Lord Chamberlain was concerned, was 
justified, IS of no consequence. What is 
important is that it was sure to be made, 
justly or unjustly, and extended from the 
Lord Chamberlain to the Throne. 

THE OBJECTION OF COURT ETIQUET 

There is another objection to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s censorship which affects 
the author’s choice of subject Formerly 
very little heed was given in England to 
the susceptibilities of foreign courts For 
instance, tlie notion tliat the Mikado of 
Japan should be as sacred to the English 
playvTight as he is to the Japanese Lord 
Chamberlain would have seemed gro- 
tesque a generation ago Now that the 
maintenance of entente cordiale betv^een 
nations is one of the most prominent and 
most useful functions of the Crown, tlie 
freedom of autliors to deal with political 
subjects, even historically, is seriously 
threatened by the w'ay m wLich the cen- 
sorship makes tlie King responsible for 
the contents of every play One author — 
the writer of these lines, in fact — has long 
desired to dramatirc the life of Mahomet 
But the possibility of a protest from the 
Turkish Ambassador — or the fear of it — 
causing the Lord Chamberlain to refuse 
to license such a play has prevented the 
play from being written. Nov', if the 
ccnsortiiup were nbolislicd, nobody but 
the author could be held responsible lor 
the pli>. The Turki^'h 'Vmbassador docs 
not no\. protect ng.unst the publication 
of CtKIo^ CiSiy on the prophet, or of 


the Enghsh translations of the Koran in 
the prefaces to which Mahomet is criti- 
cized as an impostor, or of the older books 
in w^hich he is reviled as Mahound and 
classed with the devil himself But if these 
publications had to be hcensed by tlie 
Lord Chamberlain it w'^ould be impossible 
for the King to allow the licence to be 
issued, as he would tliereby be made 
responsible for the opimons expressed. 
This restriction of the histoncal drama is 
an unmixed evil Great religious leaders 
are more interesting and more important 
subjects for the dramatist than great con- 
querors. It IS a misfortune that public 
opinion would not tolerate a dramatiza- 
tion of Mahomet in Constantinople But 
to prohibit it here, where public opinion 
would tolerate it, is an absurdity winch, if 
applied in all directions, would make it 
impossible for the Queen to receive a 
Turkish ambassador witliout veiling her- 
self, or the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s 
to display a cross on tlie summit of tlicir 
Cathedral m a city occupied largely and 
influentially by Jews Court etiquet is no 
doubt an excellent thing for court cere- 
monies, but to attempt to impose it on 
the drama is about as sensible as an 
attempt to make everybody in London 
wear court dress. 

WHY NOT AN ENLlGllTENTD CENSOBSHIP^ 

In the above cases the general question 
of censorship is separable from the que 
tion of the present form of it Everjonf 
wdio condemns the principle of censor- 
ship must also condemn the Lord Clnw* 
bcrlain’s control of tiic drama, l)ut tlm 
who approve of the principle do rv'v 

ncccssarilyappro\coftheLord C h un y 

lain being the Censor m In ’ 

ma\, howc\cr, be c.UircK opp > 'd m 
popular liberties, and nn) eoaclndt u 
what has been said, not th 't 
should be made a fiC' i. 
press, or pi-uforrn, but ih u th - tn ’ ' 

tions should be ten ortd a. ■ tri-th 
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stage It \\all seem obvious to tliem tliat 
notliing IS needed to remove all objec- 
tions to a censorslup except the placing of 
Its powers in better hands. 

Now tliough die transfer of the censor- 
ship to, say, die Lord Chancellor, or the 
Primate, or a Cabinet Mimster, would be 
mucli less humiliating to die persons im- 
mediately concerned, the inherent vices 
of die institution would not be appreci- 
ably less disastrous They would even be 
aggravated, for reasons which do not 
appear on the surface, and therefore need 
to be followed widi some attention 
It IS often said diat die public is die 
real censor That this is to some extent 
true IS proved by die fact diat plays which 
are hcensed and produced in London 
have to be expurgated for die provinces 
Tins does not mean that the provinces are 
more strait-laced, but simply that in many 
pro\nncial towns there is only one theatre 
for all classes and all tastes, whereas in 
London diere are separate theatres for 
separate sections of playgoers so that, for 
example. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree can 
conduct His Majesty’s Theatre without 
the slightest regard to the tastes of the 
frequenters of die Gaiety Theatre, and 
Mr George Edwardes can conduct the 
Gaiety Theatre without catenng m any 
way for lovers of Shakespear Thus the 
farcical comedy which has scandalized 
the critics in London by the libertinage 
of Its jests IS played to the respectable 
dress circle of Northampton with these 
same jests slurred over so as to be im- 
perceptible by even the most prunent 
spectator The pubhc, in short, takes care 
that nobody shall outrage iL 

But the pubhc also t^es care that no- 
body shall starve it, or regulate its dra- 
matic diet as a schoolmistress regulates 
the reading of her pupils Even when it 
wishes to be debauched, no censor can — 
or at least no censor does — stand out 
against it If a play is irresistibly amusmg, 

It gets hcensed no matter what its moral 
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aspect may be A bnlhant instance is the 
Divorgons of the late Victonen Sardou, 
which may not have been the naughtiest 
play of the 19th century, but was cer- 
tainly the very naughtiest that any Eng- 
hsh manager m his senses would have 
ventured to produce Nevertheless, being 
a very amusing play, it passed the hcenser 
with the exception of a reference to 
impotence as a ground for divorce which 
no Enghsh actress would have ventured 
on m any case Withm the last few months 
a very amusing comedy with a strongly 
polygamous moral was found irresistible 
by the Lord Chamberlain Plenty of fim 
and a happy ending will get anything 
hcensed, because the public wdl have it 
so, and the Exammer of Plays, as the 
holder of the office testified before the 
Commission of 1892 (Report, page 330), 
feels with the pubhc, and knows that his 
office could not survive a widespread un- 
popularity In short, the support of the 
mob — that is, of the unreasomng, un- 
organized, umnstructed mass of popular 
sentiment — is indispensable to the cen- 
sorship as It exists today m England This 
IS the explanation of the toleration by the 
Lord Chamberlam of coarse and vicious 
plays It is not long since a judge before 
whom a hcensed play came m the course 
of a lawsuit expressed his scandahzed 
astomshment at the hcensmg of such a 
work Emment churchmen have made 
similar protests In some plays the simula- 
tion of cnmmal assaults on the stage has 
been earned to a pomt at which a step 
further would have involved the inter- 
ference of the pohee Provided the treat- 
ment of the theme is gaily or hypocritic- 
ally popular, and the ending happy, the 
indulgence of the Lord Chamberlain can 
be counted on On the other hand, any- 
thing unpleasing and unpopular is ngor- 
ously censored Adultery and prostitution 
are tolerated and even encouraged to such 
an extent that plays which do not deal 
with them are commonly said not to be 
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plays at all. But if any of the unpleasmg 
consequences of adultery and prostitu- 
tion — for instance, an unsuccessful illegal 
operation (successful ones are tolerated) 
or venereal disease — are mentioned, the 
play IS prolubited. This pnnciple of 
shieldmg tlie playgoer from unpleasant 
reflections is carried so far that when a 
play was submitted for hcence m which 
the relations of a prostitute with all the 
male characters m the piece w''as descnbed 
as “immoral,” the Examiner of Plays 
objected to that passage, tliough he made 
no objection to the relations themselves 
The Lord Chamberlain dare nothin short, 
attempt to exclude from tlie stage the, 
tragedies of murder and lust, or tlie farces 
of mendacity, adulter}^ and dissolute 
gaiety in which vulgar people delight 
But when these same vulgar people are 
threatened with an unpopular play m 
which dissoluteness is shewm to be no 
laughing matter, it is prolubited at once 
amid the vulgar applause, the net result 
being tliat vice is made delightful and 
virtue banned by the very institution 
which is supported on die understanding 
that It produces exactly the opp osite result 

THE WEAKNESS OF THE LORD CHAAI- 

berlain’s department 

Now comes die question, Why is our 
censorship, armed as it is wath apparently 
autocratic pow crs, so scandalously timid 
m the face of die mob^ W*hy is it not as 
autocratic in dealing with pla}^. rights 
bcIow" die a\ erage as w ith those above it^ 
The answ’er is that its position is really a 
■'.cr}^ weak one It has no direct coercive 
forces, no fund‘d to institute prosecutions 
and reco\ er the legal penalties of deLing 
It, no pDw ers of arrest or imprisonment, 
in .riiort, none of the guarantees of auto- 
crac\ . W'hat it can do is to refuse to rc- 
nev the licence of a theatre at wliieli its 
orders arc disobescd Wlien it happens 
that a the itrc is about to be demolished, 
as '..as ihc ca^c rccontU \ ith the impenai i 


Theatre after it had passed into the hands 
of the Wesleyan Mediodists, unheensed 
plays can be performed, technically in 
private, but reily in full pubhcity, wndi- 
out nsk. The prohibited plays of Bneux 
and Ibsen have been performed in Lon- 
don in this w ay with complete impunit}' 
But the impimity is not confined to con- 
demned theatres. Not long ago a West 
End manager allowed a prohibited play 
to be performed at his dieatre, taking his 
j chance of losing his hcence in conse- 
quence. The event proved diat the man- 
ager w as justified m regarding die nsk as 
negligible, for tlie Lord Chamberlain’s 
remedy — die closing of a popular and 
well-conducted dieatre — w'-as far too ex- 
treme to be practicable Unless die play 
had so outraged public opinion as to 
make the manager odious and provoke a 
clamor for Ins exemplary punishment, die 
Lord Chamberlain could only lia\ e had Ins 
revenge at die nsk of having his powers 
abolished as imsupportably tj'ranmcal. 

The Lord Chamberlain dien has his 
powders so adjusted that he is t)Tannical 
just wdiere it is important diat lie shoiilc! 
be tolerant, and tolerant just w'hcrc lie 
could screws up die standard a bttle by 
being tyrannical His pica that there are 
unmentionable dcpdis to w hicli managers 
and audiors w^ould descend if he did not 
prevent them is disproved by die plain 
fact diat his indulgence goes as far as die 
police, and sometimes furilicr than the 
public, will let It If our judges had ‘^o 
little power there would be no lav in 
England. If our churches had so much, 
there would be no theatre, no liteniiurc, 
no science no art, pos.,ib]% no Lnulard 
The institution is at once absurdly d * 
pone and abjectly \ c iL 

rMicnTFMD riNscirsuif sTUt 

V oust THV'-* TJi' I' iiO f !" i" 

L UN’s 

CIcarK a cen'^ordiip ofju''' . 1 - 1 a 

Of btatC'^mcn a ould iku H in tl ' ' 
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ject condition It would no doubt make 
short work of the coarse and vicious 
pieces which now enjoy the protection of 
the Lord Chamberlain, or at least of those 
of them in which the vulganty and vice 
are discoverable by merely readmg the 
prompt copy But it would certainly dis- 
appoint the mam hope of its advocates 
the hope that it would protect and foster 
the higher drama It would do nothing of 
the sort On the contrary, it would in- 
evitably suppress it more completely than 
the Lord Chamberlain does, because it 
would understand it better The one play 
of Ibsen’s which is prohibited on the 
English stage. Ghosts, is far less subver- 
sive than A Doll’s House But the Lord 
Chamberlain does not meddle with such 
far-reaching matters as the tendency of a 
play He refuses to hcense Ghosts exactly 
as he would refuse to hcense Hamlet if 
It were submitted to him as a new play 
He would hcense even Hamlet if certain 
alterations were made in it He would 
disallow the incestuous relationship be- 
tween the King and Queen He would 
probably insist on the substitution of 
some fictitious country for Denmark m 
deference to the near relations of our 
reigning house with that realm He would 
certainly make it an absolute condiuon 
that the closet scene, in which a son, in an 
agony of shame and revulsion, reproaches 
his mother for her relations with his 
uncle, should be struck out as unbearably 
horrifying and improper But comphance 
with these conditions would satisfy him 
He would raise no speculative objections 
to the tendency of the play 

This indifference to the larger issues of 
a theatrical performance could not be 
safely predicated of an enlightened cen- 
sorship Such a censorship might be more 
liberal in its toleration of matters which 
are only objected to on the ground that 
they are not usually discussed in general 
social conversation or m tlie presence of 
children, but it would presumably have a 
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far deeper insight to and concern for the 
real ethical tendency of the play For 
instance, had it been in existence dunng 
the last quarter of a century, it would 
have perceived that those plays of Ibsen’s 
which have been licensed without ques- 
tion are fundamentally immoral to an 
altogether extraordinary degree Every 
one of them is a dehberate act of war on 
society as at present constituted Religion, 
marnage, ordinary respectability, are 
subjected to a destructive exposure and 
criticism which seems to mere moralists 
— that IS, to persons of no more than 
average depth of mind — to be diabolical 
It IS no exaggeration to say that Ibsen 
gained his overwhelming reputation by 
undertaking a task of no less magnitude 
than changing the mind of Europe witli 
the view of changing its morals Now you 
cannot hcense work of that sort without 
making yourself responsible for it The 
Lord Chamberlain accepted the responsi- 
bihty because he did not understand it 
or concern himself about it But what 
really enhghtened and consaenuous offi- 
aal dare take such a responsibility^ The 
strength of character and range of vision 
which made Ibsen capable of it are not to 
be expected from any official, however 
eminent It is true that an enhghtened 
censor might, wlulst shrinking even with 
horror from Ibsen’s views, perceive that 
any nation wluch suppressed Ibsen would 
presently find itself falling behind the 
nations which tolerated him just as Spam 
fell behind England, but die proper 
action to take on such a conviction is the 
abdication of censorship, not tlie practice 
of It As long as a censor is a censor, he 
cannot endorse by lus licence opinions 
which seem to him dangerously lieretical 
\Vc may, therefore, conclude diat die 
more enhghtened a censorship is, the 
worse It would serve us Tlie Lord Cham- 
berlain, an obviously unenhglncned Cen- 
sor, prohibits Ghosts and licenses all the 
rest of Ibsen’s plays An enhghtened 
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consorslupv, ould possibly license Ghosts, 
hot It T. ould certainly suppress raanr of 
die otlier p]a}'s It vcould suppress sub- 
\ ersn eness as t ell as Tn hat is called bad 
taste. The Lord Chamberlain prolubits 
one play by Sophocles because, hke 
Hamlet, it mentions tlie subject of incest; 
but an enhghrened censorslup might sup- 
press all die plays of Eunpides because 


a speech as “Might I speak to vou for 
a monnent, miss" }et diat apparent!} 
innocent phrase has often been 
offensnely Improper on tljc sttigc h\ 
popular loT' comedians, vodi die effect cf 
chansins: die vGiole character and mean- 
ing of die play as understood bv [’’e 
official Examiner. In one of the pb}" of 
die present season, d e dialogue vas f r* 
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’anr.i! tu cfcli rnif^ic lull v.milc! Iia^e 
n.' vu 1 fo ilicnrc- 

p" trs' liurdm In the j icc of Mjcii f)jl]i- 
cuUii.'' tl’o propuMl inched awn) Ilnd it 
I'ci n pii hed throiiith, nncl the inspector 
appi’intcd, c’ch (jI them would ln\e he- 
e'lr'c T censor, and the whole hocly of 
M pc ctofs would ln\c he conic a/io/ivc f/cs 

< ’liio'-o \ lio Inn. the history of 
■^t eh police forces on tiic Continent will 
unelertind how iinpossihic it would he 
to p'oeure irriJccton. i ho o clinnctcr^ 

* onid snnd the strain of tlicir oppor- 
tij.ntiC'. of coTaipiion, linth pecunmr) 
'nd pe^ uml nt sncli sdarjcs as a 
locd aiitl.ont) could he pcr.u.''ded to 
o’fer 

It in'- 1 ?cn snrnc'tcd tint tlic present 
(Cl'ordnp should i)c Mipjilemcntcd h\ a 
iHnrd of c'pert', v ho should deal, not 
ith ilic w hole mass of ph\ s sent up for 
heeace, hut (»nlv tho'-c winch the Ex- 
aminer of Idae^ rcfioes to pus As the 
iiumber of pla\s \ Inch die Examiner re- 
in es to piss 1. newer irrcnt cnougli to 
f iccup’ a hoard in permanent session w ith 
regular silines, and ns cisual cmplo}- 
memt is not co.npnnhlc with public rc- 
'porsibilitv, this proposal v ould v ork 
oui in pncnce as an addition to the duties 
of some o isting functionary A Secretary 
of State V ould he objectionable as likely 
to be biased pohncall) An ecclesiastical 
referee might be biased against the theatre 
aUogothcr A judge in chambers would 
]jc the proper authority This plan w'ould 
combine tlic inevitable intolerance of an 
enlightened ccnsorslnp W'lth the popular 
laxity of the Lord Chamberlain The 
judge would suppress the pioneers, wdiilst 
the Examiner of Plays issued two guinea 
certificates for the vulgar and vicious 
plays For tins reason the plan would no 
doubt be popular, but it would be very 
much as a rclaxauon of the admimstra- 
uon of the Public Health Acts accom- 
panied by the cheapening of gin would be 
popular 
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Tlir AUDITRATION PHOPOSAL 

On tlic occasion of a recent deputation 
of playwTJglits to the Prime Minister it 
was suggested that if a censorship he in- 
t\ mble, provision should be made for an 
appeal from die Lord Chamberlain in 
cases of refusal of licence The authors 
of this suggestion propose diat die Lord 
Chamberlain shall choose one umpire 
and the author another The two umpires 
slnil tlicn elect a referee, wliose decision 
shall be final 

Tins proposal is not likely to be enter- 
tained by' constitutional laxvyers It is a 
mh c offer to accept the method of arbi- 
tration in w bat IS essentially a matter, not 
bcivccn one private individual or body 
and another, but bctw'ccn a public offen- 
der and the State It will presumably be 
ruled out as a proposal to refer a case of 
manslaughter to arbitration would be 
ruled out But even if it w'cre constitu- 
tionally' sound. It bears all die marks of 
ibat practical inexperience wliicli leads 
men to believe that arbitration either 
costs nothing or is at least cheaper dian 
law' ^Vho IS to pay for the time of die 
three arbitrators, presumably men of 
high professional standing^ The author 
may not be able the manager may not be 
w'dling neither of diem should be called 
upon to pay for a public service other- 
■w'lsc than by tiieir contributions to the 
revenue Clearly the State should pay 
But even so, die difliculues are only begin- 
ning A licence is seldom refused except 
on grounds which are controversial The 
two arbitrators selected by the opposed 
parties to the controversy are to agree to 
leave die decision to a third party un- 
animously chosen by themselves That is 
very far from being a simple soluuon An 
attempt to shorten and simplify the pass- 
ing of the Finance Bill by referang it to 
an arbitrator chosen unanimously by Mr 
Asquith and Mr Balfour might not im- 
probably cost more and last longer than 
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a a\il •^*ar. Ajid why should the chosen 
referee — if he ever succeeded in getting 
chosen — ^be assumed to be a safer author- 
ity tlian the Examiner of Plays ^ He would 
certainly be a less responsible one. m 
fact, being (however eminent) a casual 
person called m to settle a single case, he 

V ould be virtually irresponsible. Worse 
still, he would take aU responsibihty away 
from the Lord Chamberlam, who is at 
least an offiaal of the Kmg’s Household 
and a nominee of the Government. The 
Lord Chamberlain, vith all his short- 
comings, thinks tvnce before he refuses a 
hcence, knovnng that his refusal is final 
and may prompdy be made pubhc. But 
if he could transfer his responsibihty to 
an arbitrator, he would naturally do so 

V henever he felt the shghtest misgiving, 
or V henever, for diplomatic reasons, the 
hcence would come more gracefully from 
an authority unconnected vith the court 
These considerations, added to the 
general objection to the pnnaple of cen- 
sorship, seem sufficient to put die arbitra- 
tion expedient qmte out of the question 


in which cotton, whiskey, and cards are 
manufactured are strmgendy regulated 
under the factory code and the Pubhc 
Health and Buildmg Acts, the mspectors 
appomted to carr}’’ out diese Acts never 
go to a manufacturer and mform lum 
that unless he manufactures v ooUens in- 
stead of cottons, gmger-beer instead of 
whiskey, Bibles instead of plapng-cards, 
he vnU be forbidden to place his products 
on the market In the case of premises 
hcensed for die sale of spirits the audion- 
ties go a step further. A pubhc-house 
differs from a factory m the essential 
particular diat whereas disorder m a fac- 
tor}’' IS prompdy and voluntanly sup- 
pressed, because every moment ot its 
duration mvolves a measurable pecuniar}’’ 
loss to the propnetor, disorder in a public- 
house may be a source of profit to die 
propnetor by its attraction for disorderly 
customers Consequendy a publican is 
compelled to obtain a hcence to pursue 
his trade; and this licence lasts only 
year, and need not be reneued if Hs 
house has been conducted in a disorder!} 
manner in die meantime 
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luxurious decorations, makes a very effect- 
ive shelter and background for the dis- 
play of fine dresses and pretty faces 
Consequently theatres have been used for 
centunes in England as markets by prosti- 
tutes From tlie Restoration to die days 
of Macready all dieatres were made use 
of in this way as a matter of course, and 
to this, far more dian to any prejudice 
against dramatic art, we owe the Puntan 
formula that the dieatre door is the gate 
of hell Macready had a hard struggle to 
drive the prostitutes from his theatre, and 
since his time die London dieatres con- 
trolled by the Lord Chamberlain have 
become respectable and even socially 
pretentious But some of die variety 
dieatres still denve a revenue by selling 
admissions to women who do not look at 
die performance, and men who go to 
purchase or admire die women And in 
the provinces dus state of things is by no 
means confined to the variety theatres 
The real attraction is sometimes not the 
performance at all The dieatre is not 
really a theatre it is a drink shop and a 
prostitution market, and die last shred of 
Its disguise is snapped by the virtually 
indiscnminate issue of free tickets to the 
men Access to the stage is also easily 
obtained, and the plays preferred by the 
management are those in which the stage 
IS filled with young women who are not 
in any serious technical sense of the word 
actresses at all Considenng that all this is 
now possible at any theatre, and actually 
occurs at some theatres, the fact that our 
best theatres are as respectable as they are 
IS much to their credit, but it is still an 
intolerable evil that respectable managers 
should have to fight against the free 
tickets and disorderly housekeeping of 
unscrupulous compeUtors The dramatic 
author is equally injured He finds that 
unless he writes plays which make suit- 
able side-shows for drmking-bars and 
brothels, he may be excluded from towns 
where there is not room for two theatres, 
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and where the one existing theatre is 
exploiting drunkenness and prostitution 
instead of carrying on a legitimate dra- 
matic business Indeed everybody con- 
nected with the theatrical profession 
suffers in reputation from the detestable 
tradition of such places, against which the 
censorship has proved quite useless 
Here we have a strong case for apply- 
ing either the licensing system or what- 
ever better means may be devized for 
securing the orderly conduct of houses 
of public entertainment, dramatic or 
other Liberty must, no doubt, be re- 
spected in so far that no manager should 
have the right to refuse admission to 
decently dressed, sober, and well-con- 
ducted persons, whether they are prosti- 
tutes, soldiers in umform, gentlemen not 
in evening dress, Indians, or what not, 
but when disorder is stopped, disorderly 
persons will either cease to come or else 
reform their manners It is, however, 
quite arguable that the indiscnminate 
issue of free admissions, though an ap- 
parently innocent and good-natured, and 
certainly a highly popular proceeding, 
should expose the propnetor of the 
theatre to the nsk of a refusal to renew 
his hcence 

WHY THE MANAGERS DREAD 
LOCAL CONTROL 

All this points to the transfer of the 
control of theatres from the Lord Cham- 
berlain to the mumcipality And this step 
IS opposed by the long-run managers, 
partly because they take it for granted 
that mumcipal control must involve 
municipal censorship of plays, so that 
plays might be hcensed in one town and 
prohibited in the next, and partly be- 
cause, as they have no desire to produce 
plays which are in advance of public 
opimon, and as the Lord Chamberlain m 
every other respect gives more scandal by 
his laxity than trouble by his seventy, 
they find in the present system a cheap 
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and easy means of procming a certificate ones. There is not the slightest reason 
which relieves them of all soaalresponsi- to suppose that the Lord Chamherlam 
hihty, and provides them with so strong would have Been any more tolerantj but 
a weapon of defence in case of a prosecu- this does not alter the fact that the muni- 
tion that It acts in practice as a bar to any cipal licensing authorities have actually 
such proceedings. Above all, they know used their powers to set up a censor- 
that the Examiner of Plays is firee from ship which is open to all the objections 
the pressure of that large body of Eng- to censorship m general, and which, 
hsh pubhc opimon aheady alluded to, m addition, sets up the objection fiom 
which regards the theatre as the Prohi- which central control is free* namely, tlie 
bitiomst Teetotaller regards the pubhc- imposstbihty of planmng theatncal tours 
house: that is, as an abomination to be witliout the serious commercial risk of 
stamped out unconditionally. The man- having the performance forbidden in 
agers nghtly dread this pressure more than some of the tows booked. How can this 
anything else; and they beheve that it is be prevented^ 
so strong in local governments as to be a 

characteristic bias of municipal authority. desirable limitations of 

In this they are no doubt mistaken. There local control 

is not a mumcipal authority of any im- The problem is not a difficult one. The 
portance m the country m which a pro- municipahty can be hmited just as the 
posal to stamp out the theatre, or even monarchy is limited The Act transferring 
to treat it tlhberally, would have a chance theatres to local control can be a charter 
of adoption. Mumcipal control of the of the liberties of the stage as well as an 
vanety theatres (formerly called music Act to reform admimstration The power 
halls) has been very far from lUiberal, to refuse to grant or renew a hcence to a 
except in the one particular in which the theatre need not be an arbitrary one. The 
Lord Chamberlain is equally illiberal, mumapahty may be required to state the 
That particular is the assumption that a ground of refusal, and certam grounds 
draped figure is decent and an undraped can be expressly declared as unlawful, so 
one mdecent It is useless to point to that it shall be possible for the manager 
actual experience, which proves abun- to resort to the courts for a mandamus to 
dandy that naked or apparently naked compel the authority to grant a hcence It 
figures, whether exhibited as hving pic- can be declared unlawful for a hcensing 
tures, ammated statuary, or in a dance, authority to demand from the manager 
are at their best not only irmocent, but any disclosure of the nature of any enter- 
refimng m their effect, whereas ffiose tainment he proposes to give, or to pre- 
actresses and skirt dancers who have vent its performance, or to refuse to 
brought the pecuhar aphrodisiac effect renew his hcence on the ground that tlie 
which is objected to to the highest pitch tendency of his entertainments is contrary 
of efficiency wear twice as many petti- to rehgion and morals, or that the dieatre 
coats as an ordmary lady does, and seldom is an undesirable institution, or diat 

exhibit more than their ankles Unfor- are already as many dieatres as are needed, 

tunately, mumcipal councillors persist in or that the tlieatre draws people 

confusing decency with drapery, and from the churches, chapels, mission halls, 

both in London and the provinces certain and the hke m its neighborhood i tc 
positively edifying performances have assumption should be that every citizen 
been forbidden or vathdrawn under press- has a right to open and conduct a tlieatre, 

urc, and replaced by coarse and vicious and therefore has a right to a licence un ess 
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Hl i.t; forft.tccl tint ncht In allo\Mng hn 
til to i ccomc n dnorcicrK homo, or 
' iM tg to pnn uio a huilchng Inch com- 
nht. tth tho rcDiHnom conccrmnc: 
M .m.ion ai'cl certs-; m case of fire or 
ne conv’eted ot an ofTcncc against 
pn’iItcdtccncN Vho.thc lie; nsme powers 
<'** ’he authonta should not he delegated 
t<^ '’ua ofknl or connintfce, and die 
.r-’.nei.r or lessee of ilic theatre should 
ln\v a nrlu to appear in person or ba 
eon avtl to plead acinst an\ motion to 
re'i 'C to nji-at or rene^v ins licence W'tth 
il e-e'satf:! •’'ds the hceu -ingpov ercould 
!i'''t ’ e '■ re tel ed to ceMsorsliip The 
”T'’nr a or Id enjoa hherta o( con- 
‘cicice as far as the local autlinnta is 
CO Ctmed, Inn on the least attempt on hi^ 
p^rt to ^exp a disordcrla house under 
eoac of opening n the'atrc he would risk 
Ills I'ceacc. 

Hut the managers v ill not and should 
not he entitled aanh these limits to the 
munieipal po. er Iftlua arc depnaed of 
j)'t p’-otcc.ion of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
liee:.ce\ and at the some time cfilcicntK 
p'otccted against c’ era attempt at censor- 
ship by the licensing authoriu, the 
enemies of the theatre vail rcsort to the 
ordinary he. and tra to get from the 
prepidicts of a )ur\ ..hat thca arc de- 
barred from getting from the prejudices 
of a Counta Council or City Corpora- 
tion Moral Reform Societies, “Purity” 
Societies, Vigilance Societies, CMSt m 
England and America for the purpose 
of enforang the CMSting laws against 
obsccmia , blasphcma , Sabbaili-brcakmg, 
the dcbaudicr} of cliildrcn, prostitution, 
and so forth Tlic paid officials of tliese 
socicucs, m tlicir anxiety to produce 
plenty of ea idencc of their actiaaty in the 
annual reports w hich go out to the sub- 
scribers, do not alw'ays discnminate be- 
tv cen an obscene postcard and an arustic 
one, or to put it more exactly, betw''een a 
nal ed figure and an indecent one They 
often combine a narrow but tembly 


sincere sectarian bigotrv vantli a complete 
Ignorance of art and liistorj^ Ea en w hen 
iliCN liaae some culture, their livelihood 
IS at the mere) of subscribers and com- 
mittee men who haac none If tliese 
ofiicials had anv pow er of distinguishing 
hetw cen art and blackguardism, betw een 
morality and a irtuc, bctw'cen immorality 
and a ICC, between conscientious heresy 
and mere baseness of mind and foulness 
of mouth the) might be trusted by 
theatneal managers not to abuse tlie 
poaa ers of the common informer As it is, 
It Ins been found neccssar)^, in order to 
cmblc good music to be performed on 
Sundia, to take awwy these powers m 
that particular, and aest them solely m 
the ‘Miornc) -General This disquahfica- 
tion of the common informer should be 
extended to the initiation of all proceed- ^ 
mgs of a censorial cliaracter against 
theatres Few' people arc aw'are of tlie 
monstrous law s against blasphemy w'hich 
still disgrace our statute book If any 
serious attempt w ere made to cany' tliem 
out, prison accommodation would have 
to be proa idcd for almost eaery educated 
person m tlie countr)', beginning with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury Until some 
goa emment w'ltli courage and character 
enough to repeal diem comes into power, 

It IS not too much to ask diat such in- 
famous powders of oppression should be 
kept in responsible hands and not left 
at die disposal of every bigot ignorant 
enough to be unaware of die social 
dangers of persecution Besides, die 
common informer is not alw'ays a sincere 
bigot who believes he is performing an 
action of signal ment m silencmg and 
ruimng a heretic He is unfortunately just 
as often a blackmailer, who has studied 
his pow'ers as a common informer in 
order that he may extort money for re- 
fraining from exerasmg them If the 
manager is to be responsible he should be 
made responsible to a responsible func- 
tionary To be responsible to every fana- 
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tical Ignoramus who chooses to prosecute 
him for exhibitmg a cast of the Hermes 
of Praxiteles in his vestibule, or giving 
a performance of Measure for Measure, 
IS mere slavery. It is made bearable at 
present by the protection of the Lord 
Chamberlam’s certificate But when that 
is no longer available, the common in- 
former must be disarmed if the manager 
IS to enjoy secunty. 


SUMMAjRY 

The general case against censorship as 
a principle, and the particular case against 
the existing English censorship and 
against its replacement by a more en- 
lightened one, IS now complete. The fol- 
lowing IS a recapitulation of the proposi- 
tions and conclusions contended for. 

1. The question of censorship or no 
censorship is a question of high pohtical 
principle and not of petty policy. 

2. The toleration of heresy and shocks 
to morality on the stage, and even their 
protection against the prejudices and 
superstitions which necessanly enter 
largely into morahty and public opinion, 
are essential to the welfare of the nation 

3 The existing censorship of the Lord 
Chamberlain does not only intentionally 
suppress heresy and challenges to morality 
in their senous and avowed forms, but 
umntentionally gives the speaal protec- 
tion of Its official licence to the most 
extreme impropriety that the lowest sec- 
tion of London playgoers will tolerate in 
theatres especially devoted to their enter- 
tainment, licensing everything that is 
popular and forbidding any attempt to 
change public opinion or morals 

4 The Lord Chamberlain’s censorship 
IS open to the special objection that its 
application to political plays is taken to 
indicate the attitude of tlie Crown on 
questions of domestic and foreign policy, 
and tliat it imposes the hmits of etiquet 


on the historical drama. 

5. A censorship of a more enlightened 
and independent kind, exercised by the 
most eminent available authonties, would 
prove in practice more disastrous than 
the censorship of the Lord Chamberlain, 
because the more eminent its members 
were the less possible would it be for 
them to accept the responsibility for 
heresy or immorality by licensing them, 
and because the many heretical and im- 
moral plays which now pass the Lord 
Chamberlain because he does not under- 
stand them, would be understood and 
suppressed by a more highly enhghtened 
censorship. 

6 A reconstructed and enlightened 
censorship would be armed with sum- 
mary and effective powers which would 
stop the evasions by which heretical and 
immoral plays are now performed in spite 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and such 
powers would constitute a tyranny which 
would rum the theatre spiritually by 
driving all independent thinkers from the 
drama into the uncensored forms of art 

7. The work of cntically examimng all 
stage plays in their written form, and of 
witnessmg their performance in order to 
see that the sense is not altered by the 
stage business, would, even if it were 
divided among so many officials as to be 
physically possible, be mentally impos- 
sible to persons of taste and enlighten- 
ment 

8 Regulation of theatres is an entirely 
different matter from censorship, inas- 
much as a theatre, bemg not only a stage, 
but a place licensed for the sale of spirits, 
and a pubhc resort capable of being put 
to disorderly use, and needing special 
provision for the safety of audiences m 
cases of fire, etc , cannot be abandoned 
wholly to private control, and may there- 
fore reasonably be made subject to an 
annual licence like tliose now required 
before allowing premises to be used 
publicly for music and dancing 
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9 In order to prevent tlie powers of 
the hcensmg authonty being abused so as 
to constitute a virtual censorship, any Act 
transferring the dieatres to the control of 
a licensing audionty should be made also 
a charter of the nghts of dramatic authors 
and managers by the following provi- 
sions 

A The pubhc prosecutor (the Attor- 
ney-Gener^) alone should have the right 
to set the law in operation against the 
manager of a theatre or the author of a 
play in respect of the character of the 
play or entertainment 

B No disclosure of the particulars of a 
theatrical entertainment shall be required 
before performance 

C Licences shall not be withheld on 
the ground that the existence of theatres 
is dangerous to religion and morals, or 
on the ground that any entertainment 
given or contemplated is heretical or 
immoral 

D The licensing area shall be no less 
than that of a County Council or City 
Corporation, which shall not delegate its 
hcensmg powers to any minor local 
authonty or to any official or committee. 

It shall decide all questions affecting the 
existence of a theatncal hcence by vote of 
the enure body, managers, lessees, and 
proprietors of theatres shall have the 
nght to plead, in person or by counsel, 
against a proposal to withhold a hcence, 
and the hcence shall not be withheld ex- 
cept for stated reasons, the vahdity of 
which shall be subject to the judgment of 
the high courts 

E The annual hcence, once granted, 
shall not be cancelled or suspended unless 
the manager has been convicted by pubhc 
prosecution of an offence against the 
ordinary laws against disorderly house- 
keeping, indecency, blasphemy, etc , ex- 
cept in cases where some structural or 
samtary defect m the bmlding necessitates 
immediate action for the protection of the 
pubhc against physical injury 


F No hcence shall be refused on the 
ground that the proximity of the theatre 
to a church, nussion hall, school, or other 
place of worship, edification, mstruction, 
or entertainment (including another 
theatre) would draw the pubhc away 
from such places into its own doors 


PREFACE RESUMED 

MR GEORGE ALEXANDER’S PROTEST 

On the facts mentioned in the fore- 
going statement, and in my evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee, no 
controversy arose except on one point. 
Mr George Alexander protested vigor- 
ously and indignantly against my admis- 
' Sion that theatres, hJce pubhc-houses, 
need speaal control on the ground that 
they can profit by disorder, and are some- 
times conducted with that end in view 
Now, Mr Alexander is a famous actor- 
manager, and It is very difficult to per- 
suade the pubhc that the more famous an 
actor-manager is the less he is likely to 
know about any theatre except his own 
When the Committee of 1892 reported, 

I was considered guilty of a perverse 
paradox when I said that the wimess who 
knew least about the theatre was Henry 
Irving Yet a moment’s consideration 
would have shewn that the paradox was 
a platitude For about quarter of a cen- 
tury Irving was confined mght after mght 
to his own theatre and his own dressing- 
room, never seeing a play even there 
because he was himself part of the play, 
producing the works of long departed 
authors, and, to the extent to which 
his talent was extraordinary, necessanly 
making his theatre unlike any other 
theatre When he went to the provinces 
or to America, the theatres to which he 
went were swept and garmshed for him, 
and their staffs replaced — as far as he 
came in contact with them — by his own 
lieutenants In the end, there was 1 a 
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a first-nighter in his gallery who did not tion of the extent to which theatres are 
know more about the London theatres disorderly houses in disguise sifted to the 
and the progress of dramatic art than he, Bottom. For it is on this point that we 
and as to the provinces, if any chief con- discover behind the phantoms of the cor- 
stable had told him the real history and rupt dramatists who are restrained by the 
character of many provincial dieatres, he censorship from debauching the stage, 
would have denounced that chief con- tlie reality of the corrupt managers and 
stable as an ignorant hbeller of a noble theatre proprietors who actually do de- 
profession. But the constable v/ould have bauch it without let or hindrance from 
been right for all that. Now if this was the censorship The whole case for giving 
true of Sir Henry Irving, who did not control over theatres to local authorities 
become a London manager until he had rests on this reahty. 
roughed it for years in the provinces, 

how much more true must it be of, say, Eliza and her bath 

Mr George Alexander, whose successful The persistent notion that a theatre is 
march through his profession has passed an AJsatia where the king’s vuit does not 
as far from the purlieus of our theatrical run, and where any wickedness is pos- 
world as the king’s naval career from the sible m the absence of a special tribunal 
Isle of Dogs^ The moment we come to and a special police, was brought out by 
that necessary part of the censorship an innocent remark made by Sir William 
question which deals with tlie control of Gilbert, who, when giving evidence 
dieatres from the point of view of those before die Committee, was asked by 
who know how much money can be Colonel Lockwood whether a law sufS- 
made out of them by managers who seek cient to restrain impropnety in books 
to make the auditorium attractive rather would also restrain impropnety in plays 
than the stage, you find the managers Sir WiUiam rephed: ‘"1 should say there 
divided into two sections. The first sec- is a very wide distinction between what 
tion consists of honorable and successful is read and what is seen. In a novel one 
managers hke Mr Alexander, who know may read that ‘Eliza stnpped off her 
nothing of such abuses, and deny, with dressing-gown and stepped into her baff 
perfect sincerity and indignant vehe- without any harm, but I think if dmt 
mence, that they exist except, perhaps, in were presented on the stage it would be 
certain notorious variety theatres. The shocking. All the stupid and mc(m- 
other is the silent section which knows siderate people seized eagerly on s 
better, but is very well content to be illustration as if it were a success 
publicly defended and privately amused attempt to prove that without a censor- 
by Mr Alexander’s innocence. To accept ship we should be unable to prevent 
a West End manager as an expert m actresses from appearing naked on e 
theatres because he is an actor is much as stage As a matter of fact, if m actf ess 
if we were to accept the orgamst of St could be persuaded to do such a ng 
Paul’s Cathedral as an expert on music (and it would be about as easy to per- 
halls because he is a musician The real suade a bishop s wife to appear m i 
experts are all in the conspiracy to keep in the same condition) the pohce would 
the pohce out of the theatre And they simply arrest her on a charge of indecen 
are so successful that even the pohce do exposure The extent to whic s o 
not know as much as they should. vious safeguard was overlooked may ne 

The pohce should have been examined taken as a measure of the thought dssnes 
by the Committee, and the whole ques- and fnvolity of the excuses made or 
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censorship It should he added that the 
artistic representation of a hath, 'wnth 
every suggestion of nakedness that the 
law as to decency allows, is one of the 
most famihar subjects of scenic art From 
the Rhme maidens m Wagner’s Trilogy, 
and the bathers in the second act of 
Les Huguenots, to the ballets of water 
nymphs in our Chnstmas pantomimes 
and at our vanety theatres, the sound 
hygienic propaganda of the bath, and the 
charm of the undraped human figure, are 
exploited -rnthout offence on the stage to 
an extent never dreamt of byany novehst 

A king’s pkoctor 

Another hare was started by Professor 
Gilbert Murray and Mr Laurence Hous- 
man, who, m pure kindness to the 
managers, asked whether it would not be 
possible to establish for their assistance a 
sort of King’s Proctor to whom plays 
might be referred for an offiaal le^ 
opinion as to their comphance with die 
law before production There are several 
objections to this proposal, and they may 
as well be stated m case the proposal 
should be revived In the first place, no 
lawyer with the most elementary know- 
ledge of the law of libel in its vanous 
apphcations to sedition, obscemty, and 
blasphemy, could answer for the conse- 
quences of producing any play whatso- 
ever as to which the smallest question 
could anse m the mind of any sane person 
I have been a cntic and an author in 
active service for thirty years, and though 
nothing I have written has ever been 
prosecuted in England or made the sub- 
ject of legal proceedmgs, yet I have never 
pubhshed in my life an article, a play, or 
a book, as to which, if I had taken legal 
advice, an expert could have assured me 
that I was proof against prosecution or 
against an action for damages by the 
persons criticized No doubt a sensible 
sohator might have advised me that the 
nsk was no greater than all men have to 


4^9 

take in dangerous trades, but such an 
opimon, though it may encourage a client, 
does not protect him For example, if a 
pubhsher asks his sohator whether he 
may venture on an edition of Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey, or a manager 
whether he may produce King Lear with- 
out nsk of prosecution, the sohator will 
advise him to go ahead But if the sohator 
or coimsel consulted by him were asked 
for a guarantee that neither of these works 
was a hbel, he would have to reply that 
he could give no such guarantee, that, on 
the contrary, it was his duty to warn his 
chent that both of them are obscene libels, 
that King Lear, contaimng as it does 
perhaps the most appalhng blasphemy 
that despair ever uttered, is a blasphem- 
ous hbel, and that it is doubtful whether 
It could not be construed as a seditious 
hbel as well As to Ibsen’s Brand (the 
play which made him popular with the 
most earnestly rehgious people) no sane 
sohator would advise his client even to 
chance it except in a broadly cultivated 
and tolerant (or mdifferent) modem city 
The hghter plays would be no better off 
What lawyer could accept any responsi- 
bihty for the production of Sardou’s 
Divorgons or Clyde Fitch’s The Woman 
m the Casc^ Put the proposed Kmg’s 
Proctor m operation tomorrow, and 
what will be the result^ The managers 
will find that mstead of msunng them as 
the Lord Chamberlam does, he will warn 
them that every play they submit to him 
is vulnerable to the law, and that they 
must produce it not only on the ordinary 
nsk of acting on their own responsibility, 
but at the very grave additional nsk of 
domg so in the teeth of an offiaal wam- 
mg Under such circumstances, what 
manager would resort a second time to 
the Proctor, and how would the Proctor 
hve without fees, imless mdeed die 
Government gave him a salary for doing 
nothing^ Tlie institution would not last 
a year, except as a job for somebody 
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counsel’s opinion 

The proposal is still less plausible 
when It IS considered that at present, 
without any new legislation at all, any 
manager who is doubtful about a play 
can obtain the advice of his sohator, or 
Counsel’s opinion, if he thinks it will be 
of any service to him. The verdict of 
the proposed King’s Proctor would be 
nothing but Counsel’s opinion without 
the liberty of choice of Counsel, possibly 
cheapened, but sure to be adverse; for an 
official cannot give practical advice as a 
fnend and a man of the world, he must 
stick to the letter of the law and take no 
chances. And as far as the law is con- 
cerned, journalism, hterature, and the 
drama exist only by custom or suffer- 
ance. 

WANTED. A NEW MAGNA CHARTA 

This leads us to a very vital question. 
Is It not possible to amend the law so as 
to make it possible for a lawyer to advise 
his client that he may publish the works 
of Blake, Zola, and Swinburne, or pro- 
duce the plays of Ibsen and Mr Granville 
Barker, or print an ordinary cnticism in 
his newspaper, without the possibility of 
finding himself in prison, or mulcted in 
damages and costs in consequence.^ No 
doubt It IS, but only by a declaration of 
constitutional right to blaspheme, rebel, 
and deal with tabooed subjects Such a 
declaration is not just now within the 
scope of practical politics, although we 
are compelled to act to a great extent as if 
It w'as actually part of the constitution 
All diat can be done is to take my advice 
and limit the necessary public control of 
the theatres in such a manner as to pre- 
vent Its being abused as a censorship We 
ha\ e ready to our hand the machinery of 
licensing as applied to public-houses A 
licensed victualler can now be assured 
confidently hy his lawyer that a magis- 
trate cannot refuse to renew his licence 


on the ground that he (the magistrate) is 
a teetotaller and has seen too much of the 
evil of drink to sanction its sale The 
magistrate must give a judicial reason for 
his refusal, meamng really a constitu- 
tional reason, and his teetotahsm is not 
such a reason. In the same way you can 
protect a theatrical manager by ruling out 
certain reasons as unconstitutional, as 
suggested in my statement Combine this 
with the abolition of the common in- 
former’s power to imtiate proceedmgs, 
and you will have gone as far as seems 
possible at present You wall have local 
control of the theatres for police purposes 
and sanitary purposes wathout censor- 
ship, and I do not see what more is pos- 
sible until we get a formal Magna Charta 
declaring all the categories of libel and 
the blasphemy laws contrary to public 
liberty, and repealing and defining ac- 
cordingly. 


PROPOSED' A NEW STAR CHAMBER 
Yet we cannot mention Magna Charta 
lathout recalling how useless such docu- 
nents are to a nation which has no more 
•olitical comprehension nor pohucal vir- 
ue than King John When Henry W1 
almly proceeded to tear up agna 
ffiarta by establishing the Star am e^ 
a cnminal court consisting of a com 
iittee of the Privy Council wit lou 
iry) nobody objected until, abemt a cen 
arV and a Mf later, the Star Chambe 
egan cutting off the ears of emincn 
lonconformist divines and 
icm in the pillory, and then the o 
anformists, and nobody else, abo is i 
le Star Chamber And if anyone dou 
lat we are quite ready to estab is i t 
lar Chamber again, let him read me 
eport of the Joint Select Comniiita. 


criticisms. , t 

Tlic report of the Committee, wbict^ 
will be found in the blucbool , should 
read with attention and respect .is at •' 
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page X, up to which point it is an able and no question as to what they did They 

well-written statement of the case From proposed virtually that the Act of the 

page X onward, when it goes on from Long Parliament m 1641 shall he re- 

diagnosing the disease to prescribing the pealed, and the Star Chamber re-estab- 

treatment, it should be read with even hshed, in order that playwrights and 

greater attention but with no respect managers may be pumshed for unspea- 

whatever, as the mam object of the treat- hed offences unknown to the law When 

ment is to conahate the How Not To Do I say unspecified, I should say specified as 

It majonty It contains, however, one follows (see page xi of the report) in the 

very notable proposal, the same being case of a play — 

nothmg more nor less than to revive the (a) To be indecent 

Star Chamber for the purpose of dealing ( 3 ) To contain offensive personalities 

with heretical or seditious plays and their (c) To represent on the stage in an 

authors, and indeed with all charges invidious manner a living person, or any 

against theatncal entertainments except person recently dead 

common pohce cases of indecency The (d) To do violence to the sentiment of 

reason given is that for which the Star rehgious reverence 

Chamber was created by Henry VII that (e) To be calculated to conduce to vice 

IS, the inadequacy of the ordinary law or cnme 

“We consider,” says the report, “that the (/) To be calculated to impair friendly 

law which prevents or punishes indecency, relations with any foreign power 
blasphemy and hbel in printed pubhca- (^) To be calculated to cause a breach 
tions [it does not, by the way, except in of the peace 

the crudest pohce cases] would not be Now it is clear that there is no play yet 

adequate for the control of the drama ” written, or possible to be written, m diis 
Therefor a committee of the Privy Coun- world, that might not be condemned 
al IS to be empowered to suppress plays under one or other of these heads How 
and pumsh managers and authors at its any sane man, not being a professed 
pleasure, on the motion of the Attorney- enemy of public liberty, could put his 
General, without a jury The members of hand to so monstrous a catalogue passes 
the Committee will, of course, be men of my understanding Had a comparatively 
high standing and character otherwise ddinite and innocent clause been added 
they would not be on die Privy Council forbidding the affirmation or denial of 
That is to say, they will have all the the doctrine of Transubstantiation, the 
quahfications of Archbishop Laud country would have been up in arms at 

Now I have no guarantee that any once Lord Ribblesdale made an effort to 
member of the majority of the Joint reduce the seven categories to die old 
Select Committee ever heard of the Star formula “not to be fitting for die pre- 
Chamber or of Archbishop Laud One of servation of good manners, decorum, or 
them did not know that politics meant the public peace”, but this proposal vas 
anything more than party electioneenng not earned, whilst on Lord Gorell s 
Nothing is more alarming than the ignor- motion a final widening of the net was 
ance of our public men of the common- achieved by adding die phrase 10 be cal- 
placesofour history, and their consequent culated to’, so that even if a play docs 
readiness to repeat experiments which not produce any of the results feared, ilie 
have in the past produced national cata- audiorcan still bepunisliedon dieground 
strophes At all events, wdiether they knew diat lus play is calculated to produce 
what they were doing or not, there can be diem I have no hesitation in sawng that a 
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committee capable of such an outrageous 
display of thoughtlessness and historical 
Ignorance as this paragraph of its report 
implies deserves to be haled before the 
tribunal it has itself proposed, and dealt 
with under a gener^ clause levelled at 
conduct “calculated to” overthrow the 
liberties of England. 

POSSIBILITIES OF THE PROPOSAL 

Still, though I am certainly not wilhng 
to give Lord Gorell the chance of seemg 
me in the pillory with my ears cut off if I 
can help it, I daresay many authors would 
rather take their chance with a Star Cham- 
ber than with a jury, just as some soldiers 
would rather take their chance with a 
court-martial than at Quarter Sessions 
For that matter, some of them would 
rather take their chance with the Lord 
Chamberlain than with either. And 
though this IS no reason for depriving the 
whole body of authors of the benefit of 
Magna Charta, still, if the nght of the 
propnetor of a play to refuse the good 
offices of the Pnvy Council and to per- 
form the play imtil his accusers had m- 
dicted him at law, and obtained the ver- 
dict of a jury against him, were sufficiently 
guarded, the proposed Committee might 
be set up and used for certain purposes. 
For instance, it might be made a condi- 
tion of the mtervention of the Attorney- 
Ceneral or the Director of Pubhc Prose- 
cutions that he should refer an accused 
play to the Committee, and obtam their 
sanction before taking action, offermg 
the propnetor of tlie play, if the Com- 
mittee thought fit, an opportumty of 
voluntarily accepting trial by the Com- 
mittee as an alternative to prosecution m 
the ordinary course of law. But the Com- 
mittee shoiild have no powers of pumsh- 
ment beyond the power (formidable 
enough) of suspending performances of 
the play. If it thought that additional 
punishment was called for, it could order 
a prosecution without allowmg die pro- 


pnetor or author of the play the altetr 
native of a trial by itself. The author of 
the play should be made a party to all 
proceedings of the Committee, and have 
the nght to defend himself m person or 
by counsel. This would provide a check 
on the Attorney- General (who might be 
as bigoted as any of the mimicipal aider- 
men who are so much dreaded by the 
actor-managers) without enablmg the 
Committee to abuse its powers for party, 
class, or sectanan ends beyond that ir- 
reducible mimmum of abuse which a 
popular jury would endorse, for which 
mimmum there is no remedy. 

But when everythmg is said for the 
Star Chamber that can be said, and every 
precaution taken to secure to those whom 
It pursues the alternative of tnal by jury, 
the expedient still remains a very ques- 
tionable one, to be endured for the sake 
of its protective rather than its repressive 
powers. It should abohsh the present 
quamt toleration of noting m theatres 
For example, if it is to be an offence to 
perform a play which the proposed new 
Committee shall condemn, it should also 
be made an offence to disturb a perform- 
ance which the Committee has not con- 
demned “Brawhng” at a theatre should 
be dealt with as severely as brawling m 
church if the censorship is to be taken out 
of the hands of the pubhc At present 
Jenny Geddes may throw her stool at the 
head of a playwright who preaches un- 
palatable doctnne to her, or rather, smce 
her stool is a fixture, she may hiss and 
hoot and make it impossible to proceed 
with the performance, even although no- 
body has compelled her to come to the 
theatre or suspended her liberty to stay 
away, and although she has no claim on 
an unendowed theatre for her spintual 
necessities, as she has on her parish 
church If mob censorship cannot he 
trusted to keep naughty playwuights m 
order, still less can it be trusted to keep 
the pioneers of thought in countenance, 
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and I submit that anyone hissing a pky 
permitted by the new censorship should 
be guilty of contempt of court 

STAR CHAMBER SENTIMENTALITY 

But what IS most to be dreaded in a 
Star Chamber is not its sternness but ns 
sentimentality. There is no worse censor- 
ship than one which considers only the 
feelings of tlie spectators, except perhaps 
one which considers the feelings of people 
who do not even witness the perform- 
ance Take the case of die Passion Play at 
Oberammergau The offence given by a 
representation of the Crucifixion on the 
stage is not bounded by frontiers ffirdier, 
It IS an offence of which the voluntary 
spectators are guilty no less than the 
actors. If It IS to be tolerated at all if we 
are not to make war on the German 
Empire for permitting it, nor punish the 
English people who go to Bavana to see 
It and thereby endow it with English 
money, we may as well tolerate it in 
London, where nobody need go to see it 
except those who are not offended by it 
When Wagner’s Parsifal becomes avail- 
able for representation m London, many 
people will be sincerely horrified when 
die miracle of the Mass is simulated on 
die stage of Covent Garden, and die Holy 
Ghost descends in die form of a dove 
But if the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, or the Lord Chamberlain, or anyone 
else, were to attempt to keep Parsifal from 
us to spare die feelings of diese people, it 
would not be long before even the most 
dioughtless champions of the censorship 
would see diat die principle of doing 
nothing that could shock anybody had 
reduced itself to absurdity No quarter 
whatever should be given to die bigotry 
of people so unfit for social life as to insist 
not only that dieir own prejudices and 
superstitions should ha\c the fullest 
toleration but that cverybodv else should 
be compelled to dunk and act as thev do 
Every ser\'ice m St Paul’s Cathedral is an 


outrage to the opinions of die congrega- 
tion of die Roman Cadiolic Cadiedral of 
Westminster Every Liberal meeung is a 
defiance and a challenge to the most cher- 
ished opinions of the Unionists A law to 
compel die Roman Cadiolics to attend 
service at St Paul’s, or die Liberals to at- 
tend die meetings of die Primrose League 
would be resented as an insufferable tyr- 
anny. But a law to shut up bodi St Paul’s 
and die Westminster Cathedral, and to 
put down political meetings and associa- 
tions because of the offence given by 
diem to many worthy and excellent 
people, would be a far worse tjTanny, 
because it would kill die religious and 
political life of die country outright, 
whereas to compel people to attend the 
services and meetings of their opponents 
would greatly enlarge their minds, and 
would actually be a good thing if it were 
enforced all round I should not object to 
a law to compel everj'body to read tv o 
newspapers, each violently opposed to 
die other in politics, but to forbid us 
to read newspapers at all would be to 
maim us mentallyand cashier ourcountr) 
in die ranks of civilizauon I deny diat any- 
body has the right to demand more from 
me, over and abo\e lavful conduct m a 
general sense, dian liberty to stay av av 
from die theatre in vhich m} pla^s arc 
represented If he is unfortunate enough 
to have a religion so petty that it can be 
insulted (any man is as vclcomc to insult 
myreligion, if he can, as he is to in-^ult the 
universe) I claim the right to iii'-ult it to 
my heart’s content, il I choose proMded 
I do not compel him to come and ht ir me 
If I think this country oimht to mat c \ ar 
on any other country, then, ‘-o lo.ig tswt- 
remainslavful, Ichiin full hbert’. to ..rite 
and perform a phv inciiinc die comu’-x 
to tint var widiout inicrfcrcncc tro.n ti 
ambassadors of the me need coanin. I 
mat “mxe pain to man' x onln p' -p'e 
and plci'urc to none ’’ i c O 
pet phn‘:c puts i I m\ tw'’ ' 'e 
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Europe a cockpit and Asia a shambles: 
no matter* if preachers and pohticians, 
statesmen and soldiers, may do these 
things — if It IS Tight that such things 
should he done, then I claim my share in 
the right to do them If the proposed 
Committee is meant to prevent me from 
doing these things whilst men of other 
professions are permitted to do them, 
then I protest with all my might against 
the formation of such a Committee If it 
is to protect me, on the contrary, against 
the attacks that bigots and corrupt porno- 
graphers may make on me by appealing 
to the Ignorance and prejudices of com- 
mon jurors, then I welcome it, but is that 
really the object of its proposers'^ And if 
It IS, what guarantee have I that the new 
tnbunal will not presently resolve mto a 
mere committee to avoid unpleasantness 
and keep the stage "m good taste" ^ It is 
no more possible for me to do my work 
honestly as a playwright without giving 
pain than it is for a dentist The nation’s 
morals are like its teeth* the more decayed 
they are the more it hurts to touch them 
Prevent dentists and dramatists from giv- 
ing pain, and not only V'llI our morals 
become as carious as our teeth, but tooth- 
ache and the plagues that follow neglected 
morality will presently cause more agony 
than all the dentists and dramatists at their 
worst have caused since the world began 

ANYTHING FOR A QUIET LIFE 

Another doubt: would a Committee of 
the Privy Council really face the risks 
that must be taken by all communities 
as tlie price of our freedom to evolve^ 
Would it not rather take the popular 
English view tliat freedom and virtue 
generally are sweet and desirable only 
when they cost nothing^ Nothing worth 
having IS to be had without nsk A 
mother nsks her child’s life every time 
she lets it ramble through the country- 
side, or cross the street, or clamber over 
die rocks on die shore by itself. A fadier 


risks his son’s morals when he gives him 
a latchkey. The members of the Joint 
Select Committee nsked my producing a 
revolver and shooting them when diey 
admitted me to the room without having 
me handcuffed And these risks are no 
unreal ones. Every day some child is 
maimed or drowned and some young 
man infected with disease,* and pohtical 
assassmations have been appalhngly fre- 
quent of late years Railway travelling 
has Its risks, motoring has its nsks, aero- 
plamng has its risks, every advance we 
make costs us a risk of some sort And 
though these are only nsks to the indi- 
vidual, to the community they are cer- 
tainties It IS not certain that I will he 
killed this year in a railway accident, but 
it IS certain that somebody will The in- 
vention of printmg and the freedom of 
the press have brought upon us, not 
merely risks of their abuse, but the estab- 
hshment as part of our social routine of 
some of the worst evils a commumty can 
suffer from. People who realize these evils 
shriek for the suppression of motor cars, 
the virtual impnsonment and enslave- 
ment of the young, the passing of Press 
Laws (especially in Egypt, India, and 
Ireland), exactly as they shriek for a cen- 
sorship of the stage The freedom of the 
stage will be abused just as certainly as 
the complaisance and innocence of the 
censorship is abused at present It will 
also be used by writers like myself for 
raising very difficult and disturbing ques- 
tions, social, political, and religious, at 
moments which may be extremely incon- 
venient to the government Is it certain 
that a Committee of the Privy Council 
would stand up to all this as the price 
of liberty^ I doubt it If I am to be at 
the mercy of a nice amiable Committee 
of elderly gentlemen (I know all about 
elderly gentlemen, being one myself) 
whose motto is the highly popular one, 
“Anything for a quiet life,” and who viii 
make the inevitable abuses of freedom by 
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up lus company. Some such vision as this 
must have come to Lord Gorell when he 
at last grappled seriously vnth the pro- 
blem. Mr Harcourt seized tlie opportunity 
to make a last rally. He seconded Lord 
Gorell’s proposal that tlie Committee 
should admit that its scheme of an op- 
tional censorship was an elaborate absurd- 
ity, and report that all censorship before 
production was out of the question. But 
it was too late; the volte face v-as too 
sudden and complete. It v^as Lord Gorell 
whose vote had turned tlie close di\ision 
wliich took place on the question of xe- 
cening my statement. It was Lord Gorell 
vnthout whose countenance and author- 
ity the farce of the books could never 
have been performed. Yet here v.^ Lord 
Gorell, after assenting to all the proMsions 
for the optional censorship paragraph by 
paragraph, suddenly mformmg his col- 
leagues that they had been vuong all 
tlirough and tliat I had been nght all 
dirough, and mtidng them to scrap half 
their work and adopt my conclusion. No 
wonder Lord Gorell got onlj* one vote: 
that of hir Harcourt But the incident is 
not the less sioriificant. Lord Gorell car- i 

O 

ried more weight than any other member 
of tlie Committee on the legal and con- 
stitutional aspect of lie question. Had he 
begun where he left off — ^liad he at the 
outset put dovm his foot on tlie notion 
that an optional penal law could ever be 
an}’thing but a gross contradiction m 
terms, Aat part of the Committee’s pro- 
posals would never have come into 
existence. 

JUDGES* THEIR PROFESSIONAL 

LIMITATIONS 

I do not, however, appeal to Lord 
Gorell’s judgment on all points It is in- 
evitable tliat a judge should be deeply 
impressed by his professional experience 
vnth a sense of the impotence of judges 
and lav s and courts to deal satisfactonly 
with e\ils V luch are so Protean and elu- 


sive as to defy deimition, and which yet 
seem to present quite simple problems to 
the common sense of men of the world. 
You have only to imagine the Pmy 
Counal as consisting of men of the world 
highly endowed vith common sense, to 
persuade yourself that the supplementing 
of the law b}' the common sense of the 
Pnv}’- Council v*ouId settle die vhole 
difficult}'. But no man knows what he 
means by common sense, though eteiy 
man can tell you that it is very uncom- 
mon, even in Priv}' Councils And since 
ever}’- ploughman is a man of the world, 
it is ewdent diat even the phrase itself 
does not mean what it says As a matter 
of ffict, It means m ordinarj^ use simph" a 
man who vnll not make himself disagree- 
able for die sake of a prmaple; Just the 
sort of man who should never be allowed 
to meddle with pohdcal rights Now to a 
judge a pohtical nght, diat is, a dogma 
which is aLo'^^e our laws and conditions 
our laws, instead of being subject to 
them, is anarchic and abhorrent. Tliat is 
whv I trust Lord Gored when he is de- 
fending die integrit}* of the law against 
the proposal to make it in any sense 
optional, v hilst I very strongly mistrust 
lum, as I mistrust ad professional judges 
v.hen pohucal rights are m danger. 

CONCLUSION 

I must conclude by recommending die 
Government to take m}" advice v lierei er 
it conflicts widi diat of die Joint Select 
Committee It is, I dunk, obwoush more 
deepiv considered and better informed 
diough I say it that sliould not. At a'i 
e\ents, I haie given my reasons, and sj 
that I must lea\ e it As die tradition v I Ci' 
makes Mal\ olio not onb Master ct d e 
Reiels but Master of d*e Mird ol Hol- 
land, and vhich has come down to 
from Henn- MU, is manife-d} doo"'-'^ 
to die dustbin, the sooner it gee? n 
the better: for the democratic 
vlucli narorallv succeeds it can ccs f * ’ 
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limited so as to prevent it becoming either 
a censorship or a tyranny The Exammer 
of Plays should receive a generous pen- 
sion, and be set free to practise pnvately 
as an expert adviser of theatrical man- 
agers There is no reason why they should 
be depnved of the counsel they so highly 
value. 

It only remains to say that pubhc per- 
formances of The Shewing-up of Blanco 
Posnet aresull prohibited in Great Bntam 
by the Lord Chamberlain An attempt 
was made to prevent even its perform- 
ance in Ireland by some indiscreet Castle 
officials in the absence of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant This attempt gave extraordinary 
pubhcity to the production of the play, 
and every possible effort was made to 
persuade the Insh pubhc that the per- 
formance would be an outrage to dieir 
rehgion, and to provoke a repetition of 
the noting that attended the first per- 
formances of Synge’s Playboy of the 
Western World before the most sensitive 
and, on provocation, the most turbulent 
audience m the kmgdom The directors 
of the Irish National Theatre, Lady 
Gregory and Mr Wilham Butler Yeats, 
rose to the occasion with inspinting cour- 
age I am a concihatory person, and was 
wilhng, as I always am, to make every 
concession in return for having my own 
way But Lady Gregory and Mr Yeats 
not only would not yield an inch, but 
insisted, within the due hmits of gallant 
warfare, on taking the field with every 
circumstance of defiance, and winmng 
the battle with every trophy of victory 
Their triumph was as complete as they 
could have desued The performance ex- 
hausted the possibihties of success, and 
provoked no murmur, though it inspired 
several approving sermons Later on, 
Lady Gregory and Mr Yeats brought the 
play to London and performed it under 
the Lord Chamberlain’s nose, through 
the instrumentality of the Stage Society 

After diis, die play was again sub- 
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mitted to the Lord Chamberlain But, 
though beaten, he, too, understands tlie 
art of How Not To Do It He licensed 
the play, but endorsed on his licence the 
condition that all the passages which im- 
phcated God in the history of Blanco 
Posnet must be omitted in representation 
AU the coarseness, the profligacy, die 
prostitution, the violence, the dnnlung- 
bar humor mto which the liglit slunes in 
the play are hcensed, but the light itself 
IS exongmshed I need hardly say diat I 
have not availed myself of this hcence, 
and do not intend to There is enough 
licensed darkness in our theatres today 
without my addmg to it 

Ayot St Lawrence, 

141A July 1910 

Postscript — Since the above vtis 
written the Lord Chamberlain has made 
an attempt to evade his responsibility and 
perhaps to postpone his doom by appoint- 
ing an advisory committee, unknown to 
the law, on which he will presumably 
throw any odium that may attach to re- 
fusals of licences in the future This 
strange and lawless body will hardly re- 
assure our moralists, who object much 
more to the plays he licenses dian to 
those he suppresses, and are therefore 
unmoved by his plea that his refusals arc 
few and far betu'een It consists of fu o 
eimnent actors (one retired), an Oxford 
professor of hterature, and Vno eminent 
barristers As tlieir assembly is neither 
created by statute nor sanctioned b} cus- 
tom, It IS difficult to know V hat to call it 
until It advises die Lord Chamberlain to 
depnx'e some audior of his means of Inc- 
lihood, when it will, I presume, become 
a conspiracy, and be indicmblc accord- 
ingly, unless, indeed, it can persuade the 
Courts to recognirc it as a nev Estate of 
die Realm, created bj the Lord Cham- 
berlain This constitutional position is so 
questionable that I strongK advi c lie 
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members to resign promptly before the 
Lord Chamberlain gets them into trouble 

Postscript 1933. — The censorship of 
plays remains unaltered, though of late 
years it has been much more liberally and 
mtelhgently exercised. None of my plays 
IS now on the index. 

But an unolEcial censorship of films 
has been set up to safeguard their un- 
precedented hcence m pomograpluc art 
As an example of its operation I may 
ate the case of a lady who, when doing 
charitable work among the outcasts on 
the Thames Embankment, was appalled 
by the extent to which men were lured to 
London by visions of unlimited employ- 
ment there, and girls coming on the 
same errand found themselves helpless 
in the hands of White Slave traffi^ers 
because they did not know of the exist- 
ence of tlie bodies which exist for the 
protection of unescorted young women 
travellers. She accordmgly at great ex- 
pense had a film made to warn the men, 
and not only to make knovm to young 
women the existence of the protective 
and rescue agencies but to make their 
addresses knovm by exhibition on the 
screen. 

This film ws immediately banned as 
immoral by the unojfficial trade censor- 
ship. The lady, bewildered by this attack 
on her personal character, appealed to me 
I saw the film at a pnvate exhibition, and 
satisfied myself that it was useful and 
quite irreproachable In the same week I 
visited two leadmg picture houses m Lon- 
don In one of them the dressing quarters 
of a company of ballet dancers were 
shevn, and the attracuon of this scene, 
which did not further the story, and 
v^s mtroduced solely for its ovm sake, 
consisted m the row of dancers sud- 
denly and simultaneously tummg their 


backs to tile audience, bending down, and 
changmg their underclothing The other 
film shewed a French seaport brothel in 
which tv'-o sailors began by watchmg an 
undressing woman through a skylight, 
and then entered the brothel and did 
everytiung that could be done vnthout 
mcurnng a pohce prosecution 

Without mentioning these films, and 
in the firiendhest fashion, I be2;2:ed the 
Censor to have a look at the lady’s film, 
as I thought its prohibition must have 
been a mistake My attempt at bemg con- 
ciliatory vms throvTi away: I m- 
formed m the stiffest and loftiest manner 
that the prohibition was qmte deliberate 
and fiiUy justified It vms then stated 
in the Press vitliout contradiction that 
the film was banned as an mcitement 
to vice, at which breath-bereatnng he I 
had to drop the matter and assure tlie 
unfortimate benefactress that she had 
no remedy. The effect of the censorslup 
was to leave pornography tnumphantand 
to suppress tlie address of the Rescue 
Society. I cannot beheve tiiat this result 
was mtended by the gentleman who took 
so high a tone with me,* but, if not, tlie 
inadent proves my contention that even 
the best mtentioned and most highmmded 
censors are often more disastrous than tlie 
Laodicean or corrupt ones 

As to my hcensmg proposal, I have 
never succeeded m making any of my 
critics understand it or any statesman 
notice it Theatre cntics assume that every 
member of a local authority is a Holy 
Willy fanatically biased agamst the 
theatre, and that I propose to set up a 
censorship of such persons, each reading 
ah the plays and having a veto on its 
performances Meanwhile, thanks to tlieir 
h}’stencal ignorance, the drama remains 
at the mercy not only of the Lord 
Chamberlain, but of tliat most dangerous 
of Holy Willies, the common informer 
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PREFACE FOR POLITICIANS 

(TO THE FIRST EDITION IN 1906) 

John Bull’s Other Island was wntten in 
1904 at the request of Mr Wilham Butler 
Yeats, as a patriotic contribution to the 
repertory of the Insh Literary Theatre 
Like most people who have asked me to 
write plays, Mr Yeats got rather more 
tlian he bargained for The play was at 
tliat time beyond the resources of the new 
Abbey Theatre, which the Irish enter- 
prise owed to the pubhc spint of Miss 
A E F Hormman(anEnghshwoman, of 
course), who, twelve years ago, played an 
important part in ^e history of the 
modem Enghsh stage as well as in my 
own personal destiny by providing the 
necessary capital for that memorable 
season at the Avenue Theatre which 
forced my Arms and The Man and Mr 
Yeats’s Land of Heart’s Desire on the 
recalcitrant London playgoer, and gave 
a third Insh playwnght. Dr John Tod- 
hunter, an opportimity which the com- 
mercial theatres could not have afforded 
him 

There was another reason for chang- 
ing tlie destination of John Bull’s Other 
Island It was uncongemal to the whole 
spmt of the neo-Gaehc movement, wbch 
IS bent on creating a new Ireland after its 
own ideal, whereas my play is a very un- 
compromising presentment of the real old 
Ireland. The next tiling that happened 
was the production of die play in London 
at the Court Theatre by Messrs Vedrenne 
and Barker, and its immediate and enorm- 
ous popularity with deUghted and flat- 
tered English audiences This constituted 
It a successful commercial play, and made 
It unnecessary to resort to tlie special 
maclunery or tax the special resources of 


the Insh Literary Theatre for its pro- 
duction 

HOW TOM BROADBENT TOOK IT 

Now I have a good deal more to say 
about the relations between the Insh and 
the Enghsh than will be found in my play 
Wntmg the play for an Insh audience, I 
thought It would be good for them to be 
shewn very clearly that the loudest laugh 
ihey could raise at the expense of tlie 
absurdest Enghshman was not really a 
laugh on their side, that he would succeed 
where they would fail, that he could in- 
spire strong affection and loyalty in an 
Inshman who knew the world and 
moved only to dislike, mistrust, im- 
patience and even exasperation by his 
own countrymen, that his power of tak- 
ing himself senously, and lus insensi- 
bihty to anything funny in danger and 
destruction, was the first condmon of 
economy and concentration of force, sus- 
tained purpose, and rational conduct But 
the need for this lesson m Ireland is 
the measure of its demoralizing super- 
fluousness m England Enghsh audiences 
very naturally swallowed it eagerly and 
smacked tlieir lips over it, laughing all tlie 
more heartily because they felt diat they 
were taking a cancature of tliemsehcs 
with the most tolerant and large-minded 
goodhumor They were perfectly v illmg 
to allow me to represent Tom Broadbcnt 
as infatuated in polincs, hj-pnoozcd by 
his newspaper leader-VTitcrs and parlia- 
mentary orators into an utter parah sic of 
lus common sense, vathout moral deli- 
cacy or social tact, proMded I made him 
cheerful, robust, goodnatured, free from 
envy, and abo% e all, a successful muddler- 
tlirough m business and lo\c Not onK 
did noEnghsh cnucallov that tlicsuccc :=3 
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an author worth stealing, tned to annex 1 trating the contrast between English and 
him by contending that he must be classed Insh by Moore and Mr Kipling, or even 
as an Englishman because he was not ani by Parnell and Gladstone Sir Boyle 
aboriginal Celt He might as well have Roche and Shakespear may seem more 
refused the name of Briton to Addison to your point Let me find you a more 
because he did not stain himself blue and I dramatic instance Think of the famous 
attach scythes to the poles of his sedan meeting between the Duke of Welhng- 
chair. In spite of all such trifling with ton, that intensely Irish Irishman, and 
facts, tlie actual distinction between the Nelson, tliat intensely Enghsh English- 
idolatrous Enghshman and the fact-facing man. Wellington’s contemptuous disgust 
Irishman, of the same extraction though I at Nelson’s theatricality as a professed 
they be, remains to explode those two hero, patriot, and rhapsode, a theatncahty 
hollowest of fictions, the Irish and Eng- which in an Irishman would have been an 
lish “races ” There is no Insh race any insufferably vulgar affectation, was quite 
more than there is an English race or a natural and inevitable. Wellington’s form- 
Yanlcee race. There zs an Insh climate, ula for that kind of thmg was a well- 
which will stamp an immigrant more known Insh one: “Sir. dont be a damned 
deeply and durably in two years, appar- fool ” It is the formula of all Inshmen for 
ently, than tlie English climate will in two all Enghshmen to this day It is the 
hundred It is reinforced by an artificial formula of Lariy Doyle for Tom Broad- 
economic chmate which does some of the bent in my play, in spite of Doyle’s 
work attributed to the natural geographic affection for Tom. Nelson’s gemus, in- 
one, but the geographic climate is eternal stead of producing intellectual keenness 
and irresistible, malang a mankind and and scrupulousness, produced mere de- 
a womankind that Kent, Middlesex, and Iinum He was drunk with glory, exalted 
East Anglia cannot produce and do not by his fervent faith in the sound Bntish 
want to imitate patriotism of the Almighty, nerved by 

How can I sketch the broad hnesof the the vulgarest anu-foreign prejudice, and 
contrast as they stnke me^ Roughly I apparently unchastened by any reflec- 
should say that the Enghshman is wholly tions on the fact that he had never had to 
at the mercy of his imagination, having fight a techmcally capable and properly 
no sense of reahty to check it The Insh- equipped enemy except on land, where 
man, with a far subtler and more fastidi- he had never been successful Compare 
ous imagination, has one eye always on Welhngton, who had to fight Napoleon s 
things as they are If you compare armies, Napoleon’s marshals, and finally 
Moore’s visionary Minstrel Boy with Mr Napoleon himself, without one moment 
Rudyard Kiphng’s quasi-reahstic Sol- of illusion as to the human matenal he 
diers Three, you may yawn over Moore had to command, without one gush o 
or gush over him, but you will not sus- the “Kiss me, Hardy emotion win i 
pect him of having had any illusions enabled Nelson to idolize his crews ana 
about the contemporary Bnosh pnvate, his staff, without forgetting even m Ins 
whilst as to Mr Kiphng, you will see that dreams that the normal Bnt sh officer ot 
he has not, and unless he settles in Ireland tliat time was an incapable amateur (as he 
for a few years will always remain con- still is) and the normal Bntish soldier a 
stitutionally and congemtaUy incapable of never-do-well (he is now a depressed an 
having, the faintest inkhng of the reahty respectable young man) No won er 
which he idolizes as T ommy Atkins. W elhngton became an accomp is 
Perhaps you have never thought of illus- comedian in the art of anti-chmax, scan 
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character, tliat uall enable an Insh block- 
head to hold his own against England 
Blockheads are of no use to us we w^ere 
compelled to follow a supercilious, un- 
popular, tongue-tied, anstocratic Pro- 
testant Parnell, although tliere no 
lack among us of fluent imbeciles, widi 
majestic presences and oceans of dignity 
and sentiment, to promote into his place 
could they hate done his work for us It 
IS obNnously comenient tliat Mr Red- 
mond should be a better speaker and 
rhetoncian than Parnell, but if he began 
to use his poll ers to make himself agree- 
able instead of making himself reckoned 
vitli by the enemy, if he set to work to 
manufacture and support English shams 
and hj'pocnsies instead of exposing and 
denouncing them, if he constituted him- 
self the permanent apologist of doing 
nodiing, and, when tlie people insisted 
on his doing sometliing, only roused 
himself to discover how to pretend to do 
It x^ntliout really changing anything, he 
would lose Ills leadership as certainly as 
an English politician would, by tlie same 
course, attain a permanent place on the 
front bench In short, our arcumstances 
place a premium on political ability whilst 
tlie arcumstances of England discount it, 
and the quality of tlie supply naturally 
follows the demand If you miss in my 
wnUngs tliat hero-worship of dotards and 
duflers which is planting England with 
' statues of disastrous statesmen and absurd 

generals, the explanation is simply that I 
am an Inshman and you an Englishman 

IRISH PROTESTANTISM REAXiY 
‘ PROTESTANT 

When I repeat that I am an Insh Pro- 
testant, I come to a part of the relation 
' - between England and Ireland that you 
If ’will never understand unless I insist on 
Is t jj 'ixplaming it to you with that Insh insist- 
'nee on intellectual clanty to which ray 
(It)] j ' English cntics are so intensely recal- 
4^atrant. 


First, let me tell you that in Ireland 
Protestantism is really Protestant It is 
true tliat there is an Insh Protestant 
Church (disestabhshed some 35 years 
ago) in spite of tlie fact that a Protestant 
Church IS, fundamentally, a contradic- 
tion m terms But this means only that 
tlie Protestants use the word Church to 
denote tlieir secular organization, with- 
out troubling tliemselves about the meta- 
physical sense of Chnst’s famous pun, 
“Upon tins rock I will build my church ” 
The Church of England, which is a re- 
formed Anghcan Catliohc Anti-Protest- 
ant Church, is quite another affair An 
Anglican is acutely consaous that he is 
not a Wesleyan, and many Anglican 
clergymen do not hesitate to teach that 
all Metliodists incur damnation In Ire- 
land all tliat the member of the Insh 
Protestant Church knows is that he is not 
a Roman Catholic The decorations of 
even the “lowest” Enghsh Church seem 
to him to be extravagantly Ritualistic and 
Popish I myself entered the Insh Church 
by baptism, a ceremony performed by 
my uncle in “his own church ” But I was 
sent, with many boys of my own de- 
nomination, to a Wesleyan school where 
tlie Wesleyan catechism was taught with- 
out the least protest on the part of the 
parents, although tliere was so httle pre- 
sumption in favor of any boy there being 
a Wesleyan that if all the Church boys 
had been withdrawn at any moment, the 
school would have become bankrupt 
And this was by no means analogous to 
the case of those working class members 
of the Church of England in London, 
who send their daughters to Roman 
Cathohe schools rather than to the public 
elementary schools They do so for the 
defirate reason that the nuns teach girls 
good manners and sweetness of speech, 
which have no place in the County Coun- 
al curriculum. But in Ireland the Church 
parent sends his son to a Wesleyan school 
(if It is converaent and soaally ehgible) 
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and the Protestant organizations by tem- 
peramental Catliohcs, witli consequences 
most disconcerting to those who expect 
history to be dcducible from tlie religious 
professions of the men who make it 
Still, diough tlie Roman Catholic 
Church may occasionally catch such Tar- 
tars as Luther and Voltaire, or the Pro- 
testant organizations as Newman and 
Manning, the general run of mankind 
takes Its impress from tlie atmosphere in 
•\\hich It is brought up In Ireland tlie 
Roman Catholic peasant cannot escape 
the religious atmosphere of his Church 
Except when he breaks out like a naughty 
child he IS docile, he is reverent, he is 
content to regard knowledge as some- 
thing not his business, he is a child before 
his Church, and accepts it as the highest 
authority in science and philosophy He 
speaks of himself as a son of die Church, 
calling his priest father instead of brodier 
or Mister To rebel politically, he must 
break away from parish tutelage and fol- 
low a Protestant leader on national ques- 
tions His Church naturally fosters his 
submissiveness The British Government 
and the Vatican may differ very vehe- 
mently as to whose subject the Irishman 
IS to be, but diey are quite agreed as to 
the propnety of his being a subject Of 
the two, the Bntish Government allows 
him more liberty, giving him as complete 
a democratic control of local government 
as his means will enable him to use, and 
a voice in the election of a formidable 
minonty in the House of Commons, be- 
sides allowing him to read and learn what 
he likes — except when it makes a tuft- 
hunting onslaught on a seditious news- 
paper But if he dared to claim a voice in 
the selection of his parish pnest, or a 
representative at die Vatican, he would 
be denounced from the altar as an almost 
inconceivable blasphemer, and his educa- 
tional opportumties are so restticted by 
his Church diat he is heavily handicapped 
in every walk of hfe diat requires any 


literacy It is the aim of his pnest to make 
him and keep him a submissive Conserva- 
tive, and nothing but gross economic 
oppression and religious persecutioncould 
have produced the strange phenomenon 
of a revolutionary movement not only 
tolerated by the Clericals, but, up to a 
certain point, even encouraged by them 
If diere is such a dung as political science, 
with natural laws like any other science. 
It is certain that only the most violent 
external force could effect and maintain 
this unnatural combination of political 
revolution with Papal reaction, and of 
hardy individualism and independence 
with despotism and subjugation 

That violent external force is the 
clumsy thumb of English rule If you 
would be good enough, ladies and gende- 
men of England, to take your diumb away 
and leave us free to do something else 
dian bite it, the unnaturally combined 
elements in Irish pohtics would fly 
asunder and recombine according to their 
proper nature widi results entirely satis- 
factory to real Protestantism 

THE NATURE OF POLITICAL HATRED 

Just reconsider die Home Rule ques- 
tion in die light of that very English 
charactensuc of the Irish people, dieir 
pohucal hatred of priests Do not be dis- 
tracted by the shnek of indignant denial 
from the Catholic papers and from diose 
who have witnessed the charming rela- 
tions between the Irish peasantry and 
their spintual fathers I am perfectly 
aware that the Insh love their pnests 
as devotedly as the French loved them 
before the Revoluuon or as the Italians 
loved them before they impnsoned die 
Pope in die Vatican They love their 
landlords too many an Insh gendeman 
has found in lus nurse a foster-mother 
more interested in him than his actual 
modier They love the English, as every 
Englishman who travels in Ireland can 
tesufy Please do not suppose diat I speak 
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satincally the world is full of authentic 
examples of the concurrence of human 
kmdhness witli political rancor. Slaves 
and schoolboys often love their masters, 
Napoleon and his soldiers made desperate 
efforts to save from drowning tlie Russian 
soldiers under whom tliey had broken 
tlie ice witli tlieir cannon, even the rela- 
tions between nonconformist peasants and 
countr}'- parsons in England are not in- 
variably unkindly; in the soutliern States 
of Amenca planters are often traditionally 
fond of negroes and kind to tliem, vitli 
substantial returns in humble affection, 
soldiers and sailors often adimre and 
cheer their officers sincerely and heartily; 
nowhere is actual personal intercourse 
found compatible for long widi tlie in- 
tolerable friction of hatred and malice. 
But people who persist in pleading these 
amiabilities as pohtical factors must be 
summarily bundled out of die room when 
questions of State are to be discussed. 
Just as an Insliman may have English 
friends whom he may prefer to any Insli- 
man of his acquaintance, and be kind, 
hospitable, and serviceable in his inter- 
course with Enghshmen, whilst being 
perfecdy prepared to make die Shannon 
run red with English blood if Insh free- 
dom could be obtained at diat price; so 
an Irish Cathohc may hke his priest as a 
man and re^ ere lum as a confessor and 
spiritual pastor whilst being implacably 
determined to seize die first opportunity 
of throvnng off Ins yoke. Tins is pohnci 
hatred: die only hatred diat a-sahzation 
allows to be mortal hatred. 

THE REVOLT AGAINST THE PRIEST 

Realize, then, that die popular party in 
Ireland is seedung vndi rebelhon against 
die t^nanny of die Church Imagine die 
feehngs of an Enghsh farmer if die parson 
refused to marr}'- him for less than ^£20, 
and if he had wrtually no other way 
of getting married ' Imagine die Church 
Rates re\a\ ed in the form of an unoffiaal 


Income Tax scientifically adjusted to your 
taxable capacity by an intimate know- 
ledge of your affairs vended in the con- 
fessional! Imagine being one of a peas- 
antry reputed die poorest m die world, 
under die diumb of a pnesthood reputed 
die nchest in die world! Imagine a 
Cathohc middle class continually de- 
feated in die struggle of professional, 
official, and fashionable hfe by die su- 
penor education of its Protestant com- 
petitors, and yet forbidden by its priests 
to resort to die only efficient umversmes 
in the country! Imagine trying to get a 
modem education in a seminary of pnests, 
V here every modern book wordi reading 
IS on die index, and die eardi is still re- 
garded, not perhaps as absolutely flat, yet 
as being far from so spherical as Pro- 
testants allege J Imagine being forbidden 
to read dus preface because it proclaims 
3^our ovm grievance • And imagine being 
bound to submit to aU dus because the 
popular side must hold together at all 
costs in die face of die Protestant enemy! 
That is, rouglily, die predicament -of 
Roman Cadiohc Ireland 

PROTESTANT LOYALTY.* A FORECAST 

Now let US liaise a look at Protestant 
Ireland I have already said that a "lo}^” 
Inshman is an abhorrent phenomenon, 
because he is an unnatural one In Ireland 
it IS not “lo}'alty” to dnnk the English 
kind’s health and stand uncovered to die 
Enghsh national andiem* it is simply ex- 
ploitation of Enghsh mle in the mterests 
of die propert}'-, pov er, and promotion of 
die Insh classes as agamst the Insh masses 
From any odier pomt of wew it is 
cowardice and dishonor. I have known 
a Protestant go to Dubhn Casde to be 
sworn in as a special constable, qmte re- 
solved to take die baton and break die 
heads of a patnotic faction just then up- 
setting the peace of the town, yet back 
out at die last moment because he could 
not bnng himself to swallow' the oath of 
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allegiance tendered ^^nth tlie baton There 
IS no sucli thing ns genuine loyalty in 
Ireland There is a separation of ^e Insli 
people into t^^'o hosule camps one Pro- 
testant, gentlemanly, and oligarchical, the 
odicr Roman Catliohc, popular, and de- 
mocratic The oligarchy governs Ireland 
as a bureaucracy deriving autlionty from 
tile king of England It cannot cast him 
off ^aathout casting ofi its own ascend- 
ancy Therefore it naturally exploits him 
sedulously, drinking his liealth, waving 
Ins flag, pla}nng his antlicm, and using 
the foolish vord “traitor” freely m its 
cups But let the English Government 
make a step tow'ards the democratic 
party, and die Protestant garrison revolts 
at once, not vndi tears and prayers and 
anguish of soul and years of trembling 
reluctance, as die parliamentanans of tL^ 
XVII century revolted against ^kigland 
but •mdi acrid promputudongh to refuse 
tlireatenings WhenTxustice diemselves, 
dnn<! ti. uemocracy They can hardly 
blame the Insh for taking die same view 
In short, dear English reader, die Irish 
Protestant stands outside diat English 
Mutual Admiration Society which you 
call die Union or the Empire You may 
buy a common and not ineffective vanety 
of Insh Protestant by delegating your 
powers to him, and in effect making him 
the oppressor and you his sorely bullied 
and bodiered catspaw and military main- 
tamer, but if you offer him nothing for 
his loyalty except the natural supenonty 
of the English character, you will — well, 
try the expenment, and see what will 
happen' You would have a ten-times 
better chance with the Roman Cadiohc, 
for he has been saturated from his youth 
up with the Impenal idea of foreign rule 
by a spiritually supenor international 
power, and is trained to submission and 
abnegation of his private judgment A 
Roman Catholic garrison would take its 
lish'gders from England and let her rule Ire- 
niale ihenf England were Roman Cadiohc 


ism and Sacerdotalism, leaving Enghsh 
Uniomsts grieved and shocked at their 
discovery of die true value of an Insh 
Protestant’s loyalty 
But there will be no open break m the 
tradition of die party The Protestants 
will Still be the party of Union, winch will 
dien mean, not the Repeal of Home Rule, 
but the maintenance of die Federal Umon 
of English-speaking commonwealths, 
now theatncally called the Empire They 
will pull down the Umon Jack without 
die smallest scruple, but they know the 
value of the Channel Fleet, and will chng 
closer dian brodiers to that and any other 
Impenal asset diat can be exploited for 
die protection of Ireland against foreign 
aggression or die shannp" -cfci, nut of 
with the R.-aifecmess of interest, con- 
centration of force on one narrow issue, 
simpliaty of aim, with freedom from the 
scruples and responsibihties of world- 
politics The business is Insh business, 

I not English, and he is Insh And his ob- 
ject, which is simply to secure the domin- 
ance of his own caste and creed behind 
die power of England, is simpler and 
clearer than the confused aims of Eng- 
lish Cabinets strugglmg inepdy with 
the burdens of empire, and biassed by the 
pressure of capital anywhere rather than 
in Ireland He has no responsibility, no 
interest, no status outside his own coun- 
try and his own movement, which means 
that he has no consaence m dealing with 
England, whereas England, having a very 
uneasy conscience, and many hindenng 
and hampenng responsibilities and in- 
terests m deahng with him, gets bulked 
and dnven by him, and Anally learns 
sympathy wnth Nationalist aims by her 
expenence of the tyranny of the Orange 
party 

IRISH CATHOLICISM FORECAST 

Let us suppose that the estabhshment 
of a national government were to anm- 
hilate the ohgarchic party by absorbing 
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the Protestant garnson and making it a 
Protestant National Guard The Roman 
Cathohc laity, now a apher, Ys'ould or- 
ganize Itself; and a revolt against Rome 
and against the pnesthood v ould ensue. 
Tlie Roman Cathohc Church vould be- 
come the offiaal Irish Church. The Irish 
parhament vould msist on a ^ oice in the 
promotion of churchmen; fees and con- 
tributions vould be regulated; blackmail 
would be resisted; sweaung; in comen- 
mal lactones and workshops would be 
stopped; and the ban v. ould be taken off 
the umversities In a v, ord, tiie Roman 



force on eardi tliat can cope witli it mc- J 
tonously. That force is Democracy, a | 
thing far more Cathohc than itself. Until | 
that force is let loose against it, the Pro- 
testant garrison can do nothmg to the I 


Church in Ireland is snll Roman Home 
Rule will herald the day when the Vatican 
will go the way of Dubhn Castle, and the 
island of the samts assume the headship 
of her own Church. It may seem mcred- 
ible that long after the last Orangeman 
shall lay dovn his chalk for ever, the 
famihar scrawl on e\ er}' blank wall m the 
north of Ireland “To hell vath the Pope I ’ 
may reappear m tlie south, traced by the 
hands of Cathohcs vho shall ha\e for- 
gotten tile traditional counter legend. 
“To hell vith King V^ilhamr' (of glon- 
ous, pious, and immortal memor}^); hut 
it ma}* happen so. “The island of the 
saints” is no idle phrase. Religious genius 
is one of our national products; and Ire- 
land is no bad rock to bmld a Church 
on Holy and beautiful is the soul of 
Cathohc Ireland: her prayers are loveher 
than tile teeth and claws of Protestant- 


pnesthood except consohdate it and drive 
the people to r^y roimd it in defence of 
their altars against the foreigner and the 
heretic. When it is let loose, the Catholic 
laity will make as short work of sacer- 
do^ t^Tanny m Ireland as it has done in 
France and Italv. And in domg so it will 
be forced to fece the old problem of the 
relations of Church and State, A Roman 
Cathohc party must submit to Rome: an 
anti-clencal Cathohc part5'must of neces- 
sitv become an Irish Cathohc party. The 
Holy Roman Empire, hke the other Em- 
pires, has no future except as a Federation 
of national Cathohc Churches, for Chns- 


ism. but not so effecti^ e in dealing with 
; the Enghsh. 

ENGLISH VOLTAIREAXISM 

Let me famihanze the situation by 
shewmg how closely it reproduces the 
Enghsh situation in its essenuals In Eng- 
land. as in France, the struggle between 
the pnesthood and the laity has produced 
a^-astbody ofVoltaireans But the essen- 
tial identity of the French and Enghsh 
movements has been obscured by the 
Ignorance of the ordmaty' Enghshman, 
who, instead of knowmg the distmcave 
tenets of his church or sect, vaguely 


Uanity can no more escape Democrac\^ 
than Democracy can escape Soaahsm. It 
IS noteworthy m tins connection that the 
Anghcan Cathohcs have played and are 
planting a notable part m the Soaahst 
movement m England in opposition to 
the mdiwduahst Secularists of the urban 
proletanat; but they are qmt of the pre- 
hminar}’' dead lift that awaits the Irish 
Cathohc, Their Church has thrown off 
the yoke of Rome, and is safely and per- 
manently Anghcized. But the Cathohc 


beheves them to be the eternal truth as 
opposed to the damnable error of all the 
other denominations. He thinks of Yol- 
taue as a French “infidel, ^ instead of as 
the champion of the laity against the 
offiaal theocrac}' of the State Church 
The Nonconformist leaders of our Free 
Churches are all ^^oltaireans The warcr}’ 
of the Passive Resisters is Voltaue’s war- 
cry, “^crasez rmBme.” No account need 
be taken of the techmcal difference be- 
tween Voltaue’s “infame” and Dr Chf- 
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ford’s One -was the unreformed Roman 
Church of France, the other is the re- 
formed Anglican Church, but in both 
cases the attack has been on a pnestly 
tyranny and a professional monopoly 
Voltaire convinced the Genevan mims- 
ters that he was the philosophic cham- 
pion of then Protestant, Individualistic, 
Democrattc Deism against the State 
Church of Roman Cathohc France, and 
his heroic energy and beneficence as a 
philanthropist, which now only makes 
the list of achievements on his monument 
at Femey the most impressive epitaph in 
Europe, then made the most earnest of 
the Lutheran mimsters glad to claim a 
common inspirauon with him Unfortun- 
ately Voltaire had an irrepressible sense 
of humor. He joked about Habakkuk, 
and jokes about Habakkuk smelt too 
strongly of brimstone to be tolerated by 
Protestants to whom the Bible was not 
a literature but a fetish and a tahsman 
And so Voltaire, in spite of the church 
he “erected to God,” became in England 
the bogey-atheist of three generations of 
English Ignoramuses, instead of the legi- 
timate successor of Martin Luther and 
John Knox 

Nowadays, however, Voltaire’s jokes 
are either forgotten or else fall flat on a 
world which no longer venerates Habak- 
kuk, and his true position is becoming 
apparent The fact that Voltaire was a 
Roman Catholic layman, educated at a 
Jesuit college, is the conclusive reply to 
the shallow people who imagine that 
Ireland delivered up to the Insh demo- 
cracy — that is, to the Cathohc laity — 
would be delivered up to the tyranny of 
the pnesthood 

SUPPOSE f 

Suppose, now, that the conquest of 
France by Henry V of England had en- 
dured, and that France in the XVIII cen- 
tury had been governed by an English 
viceroy through a Huguenot bureaucracy 


and a judicial bench appointed on die 
understanding that loyalty for them 
meant loyalty to England, and patnotism 
a wilhngness to die in defence of the 
English conquest and of the English 
Church, would not Voltaire in that case 
have been the meanest of traitors and self- 
seekers if he had played the game of Eng- 
land by joimng in its campaign against 
his own and his country’s Church^ The 
energy he threw into the defence of Calas 
and Sirven would have been thrown into 
the defence of the Frenchmen whom the 
Enghsh would have called “rebels”, and 
he would have been forced to identify the 
cause of freedom and democracy with the 
cause of “I’lnfame ” The French revolu- 
tion would have been a revolution against 
England and English rule instead of 
against aristocracy and ecclesiasticism, 
and all the intellectual and spiritual forces 
m France, from Turgot to De Tocque- 
ville, would have been burnt up m mere 
anti-Anglicism and nationahst dithy- 
rambs instead of contnbuting to pohtical 
science and broademng the thought of the 
world 

What would have happened in France 
IS what has happened m Ireland, and that 
IS why It IS only the small-minded Insh, 
incapable of conceiving what religious 
freedom means to a country, who do not 
loathe Enghsh rule For m Ireland Eng- 
land is nothing but the Pope’s pohce- 
man She imagines she is holding the 
Vatican cardinals at bay when she is really 
stranghng the Voltaires, the Foxes and 
Penns, the Chffords, Hortons, Campbells, 
Walters, and Silvester Homes, who are 
to be found among the Roman Cathohc 
laity as plentifully as among the Angh- 
can Cadiohc laity in England She gets no- 
thing out of Ireland but infinite trouble, 
infimte confusion and hindrance m her 
own legislation, a hatred that arculates 
through the whole world and poisons it 
against her, a reproach that makes her 
of sympathy widi Finland 
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and Macedonia ndiculous and h'V'po- 
cntical, -v^-hilst tke pnest takes all tlie 
spoils, m money, m power, m pride, and 
in populant}'. 

ieelaxd’s real grievance 

But It is not tke spoils tliat matter It is 
the waste, the stenhzation, the per\ ersion 
of frmtful bram pov er into flatulent pro- 
test agamst unnecessar\- e\ril, the use of 
our ver}- entrails to tie our own hands 
and seal our own bps in tlie name of our 
honor and patriotism. As far as money or 
comfort is concerned, the a^ erage Irish- 
man has a more tolerable life — especially i 
now that the populauon is so scant}* — i 
than the average Englishman It is true I 
that m Ireland the poor man is robbed j 
and star\-ed and oppressed imder judiaal 
forms which confer the imposing tide of 
justice on a crude s}*stem of bludgeomng 
and perjur}*. But so is the Enghshman. 
The Enghshman, more docile, less dan- 
gerous, too lazy mtellectually to use such 
pohucal and legal power as hes vnthm his 
reach, suffers more and makes less fuss 
about It than the Irishman But at least he 
has nobody to blame but himself and his 
fellow countr}Tnen He does not doubt 
that if an effective majonty of the Enghsh 
people made up their mmds to alter the 
Constitution, as the majonty of the Irish 
people have made up their mmds to ob- 
tam Home Rule, they could alter it with- 
out ha^ong to fight an overwhelmmgly 
powerful and rich neighboring nation, 
and fight, too, with ropes round then 
necks. He can attack any msumtion m 
his country without betra}mg it to foreign 
vengeance and foreign oppression. True, 
his landlord may turn him out of his 
cottage if he goes to a iVlethodist chapel 
instead of to the parish church His cus- 
tomers may stop then orders if he votes 
Liberal mstead of Conservative Enghsh 
ladies and gendemen who would perish 
sooner than shoot a fov do these dungs 
vathout the smallest sense of mdecency 


and dishonor. But they cannot muzzle his 
intellectual leaders Tlie Enghsh philo- 
sopher, the Enghsh author, die Enghsh 
orator can attack e\ er}* abuse and expose 
e\ er}’- superstition v. ithout strengthenmg 
the hands of any common enemy In Ire- 
land ever}* such attack, e\er}* such ex- 
posure, is a senace to England and a stab 
to Ireland If you expose the t}*ranny and 
rapaat}’ of the Church, it is an argument 
in fa-v or of Protestant ascendanc}*. If you 
denounce the nepotism and jobbery of 
die new local authonties, you are demon- 
strating the unfitness of the hash to 
go\ em themseh es, and the supenont}* of 
the old ohgarchical grand juries 

And there is die same pressure on the 
other side The Protestant must stand by 
the garnson at all costs: the Umomst 
must vank at ever}’- bureaucratic abuse, 
conm-v e at e-ver}^ t}aunn}’', magmfy every 
official blockhead, because their exposiue 
would be a -vactorv* for the Nationahst 
enemy. Ever}’’ Inshman is m Lancelot’s 
position: his honor rooted m dishonor 
stands, and faith unfaithful keeps him 
falsely true. 

THE CURSE OF XATIOKALISif 

It IS hardly possible for an Englishman 
to understand aU that this imphes A con- 
quered nation is like a man vath cancer* 
he can dunk of nothmg else, and is forced 
to place himself, to the exclusion of aU 
better company, in the hands of quacks 
who profess to treat or cure cancer. The 
wmdbags of the two n\*al platforms are 
the most insufferable of all vandbags It 
reqmres neither knov ledge, character, 
consaence, dihgence m pubhc aSaus, 
nor any \artue, pn\ ate or communal, to 
thump the Nationahst or Orange tub: 
nay, it puts a premium on the rancor or 
callousness that has giv en rise to the pro- 
verb that if you put an Inshman on a spit 
you can always get another Inshman to 
baste him. Jmgo orator}* in England is 
sickemng enough to senous people: m- 
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deed one evening’s mafficking in London 
produced a determined call for the police 
Well, m Ireland all political oratory is 
Jingo oratory, and all political demon- 
strations are maffickings English rule 
IS such an intolerable abomination that 
no otlier subject can reach the people 
Nationalism stands between Ireland and 
tlie light of the world Nobody in Ireland 
of any intelligence likes Nationalism any 
more tlian a man witli a broken arm likes 
having It set A healthy nation is as un- 
conscious of Its nationality as a healtliy 
man of his bones. But if you break a 
nauon’s nationahty it will think of no- 
thing else but getting it set again It will 
listen to no reformer, to no philosopher, 
to no preacher, until the demand of the 
Nationalist is granted It will attend to no 
business, however vital, except tlie busi- 
ness of unification and liberation 

That IS why everything is in abeyance 
in Ireland pending the achievement of 
Home Rule The great movements of the 
human spirit which sweep in waves over 
Europe are stopped on the Irish coast by 
the English guns of the Pigeon House 
Fort Only a quaint little offshoot of Eng- 
lish pre-Raphaelitism called tlie Gaelic 
movement has got a footing by using 
Nationalism as a stalking-horse, and 
populanzmg itself as an attack on the 
nauve language of the Insh people, which 
is most fortunately also the native lan- 
guage of half the world, including Eng- 
land Every election is fought on nation- 
alist grounds, every appointment is made 
on nationalist grounds, every judge is a 
partisan in the nationalist conflict, every 
speech is a dreary recapitulation of 
nationalist twaddle, every lecture is a 
corruption of history to flatter national- 
ism or defame it, every school is a recruit- 
ing station, every church is a barrack, 
and every Irishman is unspeakably tired 
of the whole miserable busmess, which 
nevertheless is and perforce must remain 
his first business until Home Rule makes 
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an end of it, and sweeps the nationalist 
and the garnson hack together into the 
dustbin 

There is indeed no greater curse to 
a nation than a nationahst movement, 
which IS only the agonizing symptom of 
a suppressed natural function Conquered 
nations lose their place in the world’s 
march because they can do nothing 
but stnve to get nd of their nationahst 
movements by recovenng their national 
hberty All demonstrations of the virtues 
of a foreign government, though often 
conclusive, are as useless as demonstra- 
tions of the superionty of artifiaal teeth, 
glass eyes, silver windpipes, and patent 
wooden legs to the natural products 
Like Democracy, national self-govern- 
ment IS not for file good of the people it 
IS for the satisfaction of the people One 
Antomne emperor, one St Louis, one 
Richelieu, may be worth ten democraaes 
in point of what is called good govern- 
ment, but there is no satisfaction for the 
people in them To depnve a dyspeptic 
of his dinner and hand it over to a man 
who can digest it better is a highly logical 
proceeding, but it is not a sensible one 
To take the government of Ireland away 
from the Irish and hand it over to the 
Enghsh on the ground that they can 
govern better would be a precisely parallel 
case if the English had managed their own 
affairs so well as to place their supenor 
faculty for governing beyond question 
But as the English are avowed muddlers 
— rather proud of it, in fact — even the 
logic of that case against Home Rule is 
not complete Read Mr Charles Booth’s 
account of London, Mr Rowntree’s ac- 
count of York, and the latest official 
report on Dundee, and then pretend, if 
you can, that Englishmen and Scotchmen 
have not more cause to hand over their 
affairs to an Irish parliament than to 
clamor for another nation’s aties to 
devastate and another people’s business 
to mismanage 
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A NATURAL RIGHT 

The question is not one of logic at all, 
but of natural righu English uni\ ersiUes 
have for some time past encouraged an 
extremely foohsh academic exerase vduch 
consists m dispro^dng die existence of 
natural rights on the ground that they 
cannot be deduced &om the prinaples of 
any knoxm pohucal s}-stem. If thev could, 
they vrould not be natural rights but ac- 
quued ones Acqmred rights are deduced 
&om pohucal constitutions: but pohtcal 
constitutions are deduced from natural 
rights. YThen a man insists on certain 
hberties vithout the shshtest regard to 

O 

demonstrations that they are not for his 
ovm good, nor for the pubhc good, nor 
moral, nor reasonable, nor decent, nor 
compatible vridi the existmg constitution 
of soaeU' then he is said to claim a 

•r J I 

natural nght to that hbeilyx When, for j 
instance, he insists on hiing, in spite of 
the irrefutable demonstrations of many 
able pessimists, from the author of the 
book of Ecclesiastes to Schopenhauer, 
that life IS an eol, he is asserting a natural 
right to live. When he insists on a vote m 
order that his countr}* ma}’^ be governed 
according to his ignorance instead of the 
visdom of the Pn^y Coimol, he is assert- 
ing a natural right to self-go\ emment. 
When he insists on guiding himself at 21 
bv his oxm inexperience and foil}* and 
immatunt}^ instead of by the experience 
and sagacity of his father, or the veU- 
stored mmd of his grandmother, he is 
asserting a natural right to independence, 
Ei'en if Home Rule were as unhealthy as 
an Enghshman’s eatmg, as mtemperate as 
his drinkmg, as filthy as his smoking, as 
hcennous as his domesnciy, as corrupt 
as his elections, as murderously greedy as 
his commerce, as cruel as his prisons, and 
as merciless as his streets, Ireland’s claun 
to seif-govemment v'ould stdl be as good 
as England’s. Eong James the First proi ed 
so cleverly and conclusively that the satis- 


faction of natural nghts tvas incompatible 
xnth good government that his courtiers 
called him Solomon. W'e, more enlisht- 
ened, call him Fool, solely because vre 
have learnt that nations insist on beinsc 
governed by tlieir ov.n consent — or, as 
they put It, by themselves and for them- 
selves — ^and diat they vail finally upset a 
good go\ emment v hich demes them this 
even if the altemati^ e be a bad govern- 
ment v hich at least creates and mamtams 
an illusion of democracy. America, as far 
as one can ascertam, is much v'orse 
Sovemed. and has a much more dissrace- 
ful pchtical history’’ than England under 
Charles I; but the American Republic is 
the stabler q . o \ emment because it starts 
from a formal concession of natural 
nghts. and keeps up an illusion of safe- 
guarding; them bv an elaborate machinerv- 
of democratic election. And the final 
reason v*hy Ireland must hai'e Home 
Rule is that she has a natural right to it 

A WARNING 

Fmally, some •vrords of ivaming to 
both nations. Ireland has been deliber- 
ately ruined again and agam by England. 
Unable to compete with us mdustnaU}*, 
she has destroved our mdustnes bv the 

o' w 

brute force of prohibitive taxation. She 
was perfectly right. That bmte force 
■was a more honorable weapon than the 
pot erU,' which we used to undersell her. 
We hved with and as our pigs and let 
loose our wares in the Enghshman’s 

v_ 

market at pnces v. hich he could compete 
■vith only by hvmg like a pig himself 
Hatmg the alternative of stoppmg our 
mdustT}' altogether, he veiy naturahy and 
properly availed himself of it. We should 
have done the same m his place. To bear 
mahce agamst him on that score is to 
poison our blood and weaken our con- 
stitutions vnth unintelligent rancor. In 
wrecking all the mdustnes that vere 
based on the pot erty of our people Eng- 
land did us an enormous sertice. In 
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omitting to do the same on her own soil, 
she did herself a wrong tiiat has rotted ]ier 
almost to the marrow I liope diat wiien 
Home Rule is at last achieved, one of our 
first legislate e acts will be to fortify die 
subsistence of our people behind die bul- 
wark of a standard wage, and to impose 
crushing import duties on every Eng- 
lish trade that flounshes m the slum and 
fattens on the starvation of our unfortun- 
ate English neighbors 

DOWN WITH THE SOLDIER’ 

Now for England’s share of w'aming 
Let her look to her Empire, for unless 
she makes it such a Federation for civil 
strcngdi and defence diat ail free peoples 
wall cling to It voluntanly, it wall mevit- 
abl} become a militar)' tyranny to prevent 
them from abandoning it, and such a 
tyrann)' wall dram die English taxpayer 
of his money more eflcctually dian its 
w'orst cruelties can ever dram its victims 
of their liberty A political scheme that 
cannot be carried out except by soldiers 
wall not be a permanent one The soldier 
IS an anachronism of wdiicli we must get 
nd Among people wdio are proof against 
the suggestions of romantic fiction diere 
can no longer be any question of the fact 
that military service produces moral im- 
becility, ferocity, and cowardice, and that 
die defence of nations must be under- 
taken by die civil enterprise of men 
enjoying all the nghts and liberties of 
auzenship, and trained by die exacting 
disaphne of democratic freedom and 
responsibility For permanent work the 
soldier is worse than useless such effi- 
ciency as he has is the result of de- 
humamzation and disablement His whole 
training tends to make him a weakling 
He has the easiest of lives he has no free- 
dom and no responsibility He is politic- 
ally and socially a child, with rations 
instead of nghts, treated hke a child, 
pumshed like a child, dressed prettily and 
washed and combed hke a child, excused 


for outbreaks of naughtiness hke a child, 
forbidden to marry like a child, and called 
Tommy hke a child He has no real work 
to keep him from going mad except 
housemaid’s work- all the rest is forced 
exercise, in the form of endless rehearsals 
for a destructive and temfying perform- 
ance which may never come off, and 
wffiich, W'hen it does come off, is not hke 
tlie rehearsals His officer has not even 
liousekeeper’s work to keep him sane. 
The work of organizing and command- 
ing bodies of men, which builds up the 
character and resource of die large class 
of civilians who hve by it, only demoral- 
izes the military officer, because his 
orders, however disastrous or offensive, 
must be obeyed without regard to conse- 
quences for instance, if he calls his men 
dogs, and perverts a musketry dnll order 
to make diem kneel to him as an act of 
personal humiliation, and thereby pro- 
vokes a mutiny among men not yet dior- 
oughly broken in to the abjectness of the 
military condition, he is not, as might 
be expected, shot, but, at worst, repri- 
manded, whilst the leader of the mutiny, 
instead of getting the Yictona Cross and 
a public testimonial, is condemned to five 
years’ penal servitude by Lynch Law 
(technically called marual law) adminis- 
tered by a trade union of officers Com- 
pare widi this the position of, for instance, 
our railw'ay managers or our heads of 
explosive factones They have to handle 
large bodies of men whose carelessness 
or msubordination may cause wholesale 
destruction of hfe and property, yet any 
of these men may insult them, defy them, 
or assault them without special penalties 
of any sort The mihtaiy commander 
dares not face these conditions he lives 
in perpetual terror of bis men, and will 
undertake their command only when they 
are stopped of all their avil nghts, gagged, 
and bound hand and foot by a barbarous 
slave code Thus the officer learns to 
pumsh, but never to rule, and when an 

Q2 
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emergency like the Indian Mutiny comes, 
he breaks down; and the situation has to 
be saved by a few untypical officers with 
character enough to have retained their 
avihan quahties in spite of the messroom 
This, unfortunately, is learnt by the 
pubhc, not on the spot, but from Lord 
Roberts fifty years later. 

Besides the Mutiny we have had the 
Crimean and South Afncan wars, the 
Dreyfus afiair in France, the incidents of 
the anti-mihtanst campaign by tlie Soaal- 
Democrats in Germany, and now the 
Denshawai affair in the Nile delta, all 
heaping on us sensational demonstrations 
of the fact tliat soldiers pay the penalty of 
their slavery and oudavoy by becoming, 
relatively to free civihans, destructive, 
cruel, dishonest, tyranmcal, hystencal, 
mendaaous, alarmists at home and terror- 
ists abroad, pohtically reactionary, and 
professionally mcap^le. If it were 
humanly possible to mihtanze all the 
humamty out of a man, there would be 
absolutely no defence to this indictment. 
But the mihtary system is so idiotically 
academic and impossible, and renders its 
victims so incapable of carrying it out 
with any thoroughness except when, in 
an occasional hystencal outburst of terror 
and violence, that hackneyed comedy of 
civil hfe, the weak man putting his foot 
down, becomes the mihtary tragedy of 
the armed man burmng, flogging, and 
murdenng m a pamc, that a body of sol- 
diers and officers is in the mam, and under 
normal circumstances, much hke any 
other body of laborers and gentlemen 
Many of us count among our personal 
fnends and relatives officers whose ami- 
able and honorable character seems to 
contradict everything I have just said 
about the mihtary character. You have 
only to describe Lynch courts and acts of 
terrorism to them as the work of Ribbon- 
men, Dacoits, Moonhghters, Boxers, or 
— to use the general term most famihar 
to them — “natives,” and their honest and 


generous indignation knows no bounds 
they feel about them like men, not like 
soldiers But the moment you bnng the 
professional side of them uppermost by 
descnbmg precisely the same proceed- 
ings to them as the work of regular 
armies, they defend them, applaud them, 
and are ready to take part m tliem as if 
their humanity had been blown out hke 
a candle You find that there is a bhnd 
spot on their moral retina, and that this 
bhnd spot is the military spot 

The excuse, when any excuse is made, 
IS that disciphne is supremely important 
in war. Now most soldiers have no ex- 
perience of war, and to assume that those 
who have are tlierefore qualified to legis- 
late for It, IS as absurd as to assume that a 
man who has been run over by an omm- 
bus is thereby qualified to draw up wise 
regulations for the traffic of London 
Neither our mihtary novices nor our 
veterans are clever enough to see that m 
the field, disciphne either keeps itself or 
goes to pieces, for humamty under fire is 
a qmte different thmg from humamty m 
barracks' when there is danger the diffi- 
culty is never to find men who will obey, 
but men who can command It is in time 
of peace, when an army is either a police 
force (in which case its work can be better 
done by a civihan constabulary) or an 
absurdity, that disciphne is difficult, be- 
cause the wasted hfe of the soldier is un- 
natural, except to a lazy man, and his 
servitude galling and senseless, except to 
a docile one Still, the soldier is a man, 
and the officer sometimes a gentleman in 
the hteral sense of the word; and so, what 
with humamty, laziness, and doahty 
combined, they manage to mb along 
with only occasional outbursts of mutiny 
on the one side and class rancor and class 
cowardice on the other. 

They are not even discontented, for 
the rmhtary and naval codes simphfy hfe 
for them just as it is simplified for chil- 
dren No soldier is asked to think for 
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himself, to judge for himself, to consult 
his own honor and manhood, to dread 
any consequence except the consequence 
of pumshraent to his own person The 
rules are plain and simple, the ceremomes 
of respect and submission are as easy and 
mechamcal as a prayer wheel, the orders 
are always to be obeyed thoughtlessly, 
however inept or dishonorable diey may 
be As the late Laureate said m the two 
sunging lines in which he branded the 
Bntish soldier with the dishonor of Esau, 
"theirs not to reason why, theirs but to 
do and die ” To the moral imheale and 
political sluggard these conditions are as 
congemal and attractive as they are ab- 
horrent and intolerable to the Wilham 
Tell temperament Just as the most m- 
corngible cnminal is always, we are told, 
the best behaved convict, so the man 
with least consaence and imtiative makes 
the best behaved soldier, and that not 
wholly through mere fear of punishment, 
but through a genuine fitness for and 
consequent happiness in the childlike 
imhtary life Such men dread freedom 
and responsibihty as a weak man dreads * 
a nsk or a heavy burden, and the objec- 1 
tion to the mditary system is that it tends 
to produce such men by a weakemng dis- 
use of the moral muscles No doubt this 
weakness is just what the mihtary system 
aims at, its ideal soldier being, not a com- 
( plete man, but a docile imit of cannon- 
\ fodder which can be trusted to respond 
promptly and certainly to the external 
stimulus of a shouted order, and is intimi- 
dated to the pitch of being afraid to run 
away from a battle It may be doubted 
whether even in the Prussian heyday of 
the system, when floggings of hundreds 
and even thousands of lashes were matters 
of ordinary routine, this detestable ideal 
was ever realized, but your courts-martial 
are not practical enough to take that into 
account it is characteristic of the military 
mind continually to ignore human nature 
and cry for the moon instead of facmg 
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modem soaal facts and accepting modem 
democratic conditions And when I say 
the mihtary mind, I repeat that I am not 
forgetting the patent fact that the mihtary 
mind and the humane mind can exist in 
the same person, so that an officer who 
wiU take all the avihan nsks, from aty 
traffic to fox-hunting, without uneasiness, 
and who will manage all the civil em- 
ployees on his estate and in his house and 
stables without the aid of a Mutiny Act, 
will also, in his mihtary capaaty, fontic- 
aUy declare that he dare not walk about 
in a foreign country unless every crime 
of violence against an Englishman m um- 
form IS pumshed by the bombardment 
and destmction of a whole village, or the 
wholesale flogging and execution of every 
native m the neighborhood, and also that 
unless he and his fellow officers have 
power, without the intervention of a jury, 
to pumsh the shghtest self-assertion or 
hesitation to obey orders, however grossly 
msulting or disastrous those orders may 
I be, with sentences which are reserved in 
civil hfe for the worst cnmes, he cannot 
secure the obedience and respect of his 
men, and the country will accordingly 
lose all Its colomes and dependenaes, and 
be helplessly conquered in the German 
invasion which he confidently expects to 
occur m the course of a fortraght or so 
That IS to say, in so far as he is an ordmary 
gentleman he behaves sensibly and cour- 
ageously, and in so far as he is a mihtary 
man he gives way without shame to the 
grossest folly, cruelty, and poltroonery If 
any other profession m die world had 
been stained by these vices, and by false 
witness, forgery, swindling, torture, com- 
pulsion of men’s famihes to attend their 
executions, digging up and mutilation of 
dead enemies, all wantonly added to the 
devastation proper to its own business, as 
the mihtary profession has been within 
recent memory in England, France, and 
the Umted States of Amenca (to mention 
no other countnes), it would be %'ery 
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difficult to induce men of capacity and 
character to enter it. And in England it is, 
in fact, largely dependent for its recruits 
on the refuse of industnal hfe, and for its 
officers on the aristocratic and plutocratic 
refuse of pohtical and diplomatic hfe, 
who join the army and pay for tlieir posi- 
tions in the more or less fashionable clubs 
which the regimental messes provide 
them with — clubs winch, by the v^ay, 
occasionally figure m ragging scandals as 
circles of extremely coarse moral char- 
acter. 

Now in countries winch are demed 
Home Rule: that is, m winch tlie govern- 
ment does not rest on the consent of tlie 
people. It must rest on mihtary coercion; 
and the bureaucracy, however civnl and 
legal It may be in form and even m tlie 
character of its best officials, must con- 
mve at all the atroanes of mihtary rule, 
and become infected m the end vutli the 
cliromc pamc characteristic of mihtansm 
In recent witness whereof, let me shift the 
scene from Ireland to Egypt, and tell the 
story of the Denshaw'^ai afiair of June 
1906 by w^y of object-lesson. 

THE DENSHAWAI HORROR 

Denshaw^ is a httle Eg5^tian village 
m the Nile delta Besides the dilapidated 
huts among the reeds by the roadside, 
and the palm trees, there are towers of 
unbaked bnck, as imaccountable to an 
Enghsh villager as a Kentish oast-house 
to an Eg}^tian These towers are pigeon- 
houses, for the villagers keep pigeons just 
as an Enghsh farmer keeps poultry''. 

Try to imagine the feehngs of an Eng- 
hsh village if a party of Chmese officers 
suddenly appeared and began shooting 
the ducks, tlie geese, the hens, and the 
turkeys, and earned tliem off, asserting 
that tliey w ere wnld birds, as ev^er}ffiody 
in Cluna knew, and that tlie pretended 
indignation of the formers was a cloak for 
hatred of the Clunese, and perhaps for a 
plot to overthrow tlie rehgion of Con- 


fuaus and establish tlie Church of Eng- 
land m Its place • Well, that is tlie Bntish 
eqmvalent of what happened at Den- 
shaw^ai when a party of Enghsh officers 
w^ent pigeon-shooting tliere the year be- 
fore last. The inliabitants complained and 
memonahzed; but tliey obtamed no re- 
dress- tlie law^ failed tliem m dieir hour of 
need. So one leading family of pigeon 
farmers, Malifouz by name, despaired of 
tlie law% and its head, Hassan Mahfouz, 
aged 60, made up lus mmd not to submit 
tamely to a repetition of the outrage 
Also, Bntish officers w^ere ordered not 
to shoot pigeons in tlie vullages without 
the consent of the Omdeh, or headman, 
tliough nothmg wms settled as to wffiat 
might happen to the Omdeh if he v^en- 
tured to refuse 

Fanc}- tlie feehngs of Denshaw^ wffien 
on tlie 13th of June last there drove to the 
village four kliaki-clad Bntish officers 
widi guns, one of them being a shooter 
of the year before, accompamed by one 
other officer on horseback, and also by a 
dragoman and an Ombashi, or police 
official' The onental blood of Hassan 
Malifouz boiled, and he wmned them 
that tliey w^ould not be allowed to shoot 
pigeons; but as they did not understand 
his language, the w^armng had no effecii 
They sent their dragoman to ask th6i 
Omdeli’s permission to shoot; but the| 
Omdeh w^as away; and all the mterpreter' 
could get from the Omdelf s deputy, who 
knew'’ better tlian to dare an absolute 
refusal, was tlie pretty obvious reply that 
they nught shoot if they w'ent for enough 
aw'ay from the vollage On the strength of 
tlus w elcome, tliey went from 100 to 300 
5-ards away from the houses (these dis- 
tances w^ere afterwards offiaally averaged 
at 500 ^■ards), and began shooting the 
vnllagers’ pigeons The villagers remon- 
strated and finally seized the gun of tlie 
youngest officer. It W'ent off m tlie 
struggle, and wounded three men and 
the wife of one Abd-el-Nebi, a young 
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imn of :l 5 No^^ the lady, thougii, as it 
turned out, only tcmporanly disabled by 
a charge ol pigeon shot m the softest part 
of her person, gn\c herself up for dead, 
and the Itchng m the \iilage ■^'ns much 
as if our imacinar\' Chinese ofTicers, on 
being interfered with in their slaughter 
of turl-c\s, had killed an English farmer’s 
w ifc \bd-el-Nebi, her husband, took the 
matter to heart, not altogether wiiliout 
reason, we may admit His threshing- 
fioor also caught fire somehow' (the 
official English thcorj' is that he set it on 
fire as a signal for revolt to the entire 
^Ioslcm world), and all the lads and 
loafers in the place were presently on the 
spot The other ofliccrs, seeing their 
fnend in trouble, joined him Abd-el- 
Ncbi hit the supposed murderer of his 
v'lfc w ith a stick, Hassan Mahfouz used a 
stick also, and the lads and loafers began 
to throw stones and bncks Five London 
policemen v ould ha\c seen thattliercw'as 
nothing to be done but fight tlicir w'ay 
out, as there is no use arguing wnth an 
irritated mob, especially if you do not 
Inow Its language. Had the shooting 
part) been in the charge of a capable non- 
commissioned officer, he would perhaps 
ha\ e got It safely off As it w'as, the officers 
tried propitiation, making their overtures 
m pantomime Tlicy gave up their guns, 
they offered watches and money to die 
crov'd, crying Baksheesh, and die senior 
officer actually collared the junior and 
pretended to arrest him for die murder of 
die woman. Naturally diey were mobbed 
worse than beforej and wliat dicy did 
not give to the crowd was taken from 
them, whether as payment for die pigeons, 
blood money, or simple plunder was not 
gone into The officers, two Irishmen and 
three Englishmen, having made a hope- 
less mess of it, and being now in senous 
danger, made for their carriages, but were 
dragged out of them again, one of the 
coachmen being knocked senseless They 
then “agreed to run,” the arrangement 
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being that die Englishmen, being die 
juniors, should run away to camp and 
bring help to the Irishmen They bolted 
accordingly, but the diird, the youngest 
seeing the two Irishmen hard put to it, 
went back and stood by diera Of the 
tw'o fugitives, one, after a long race in the 
Egypuan afternoon sun, got to the next 
village and there dropped, smitten by 
sunstroke, of which he died The other 
ran on and met a patrol, which started to 
the rescue 

Meanw'hile, die other three officers had 
been taken out of the hands of the lads 
and die loafers, of Abd-el-Nebi and 
Hassan Mahfouz, by the elders and watch- 
men, and saved from further injury, but 
not before dicy had been severely knocked 
about, one of them having one of the 
[ bones of his left arm broken near the 
I w'rist — simple fracture of the thin end of 
the ulna They were also brought to the 
threshing-floor, shewn the wounded 
woman, informed by gestures that they 
deserved to have their throats cut for 
murdering her, and kicked (wnth naked 
feet, fortunately), but at this point the 
elders and constables stopped die mob- 
bing Finally the three were sent off to 
camp m their carnages, and the incident 
ended for diat day 

No English mob, under similar pro- 
vocauon, would have behaved any better, 
and few would have done as htde mis- 
chief It IS not many months since an old 
man — not a foreigner and not an un- 
behever — w'as kicked to death m the 
streets of London because the action of a 
park constable in turning him out of a 
public park exposed him to suspiaon of 
misconducL At Denshawai, the officers 
were not on duty In their private capaaty 
as sportsmen, they committed a senous 
depredation on a very poor village by 
slaughtenng its stock In an Enghsh vill- 
age they would have been tolerated be- 
cause the farmers would have expected 
compensation for damage, and the vill- 
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agers coals and blankets and employment 
in country house, garden, and stable, or 
as beaters, huntsmen, and the like, from 
them. But Denshawai had no such in- 
ducements to submit to their thoughtless 
and selfish aggression One of them had 
apparently killed a woman and wounded 
three men with his gun. in fact his own 
comrade virtually convicted him of it 
before the crowd by collaring him as a 
prisoner In short, the officers had given 
outrageous provocation, and they had 
shewn an amiable but disastrous want of 
determination and judgment in dealing 
with the not they provoked They should 
have been severely repnmanded and in- 
formed that they had themselves to thank 
for what happened to them, and the vill- 
agers who assaulted them should have 
been treated with lemency, and assured 
that pigeon-shootmg would not be al- 
lowed in future. 

That is what should have ensued. Now 
for what actually did ensue. 

Abd-el-Nebi, m consideration of the 
injury to his wife, was only sentenced to 
penal servitude for hfe And our clemency 
did not stop there His wife was not 
pumshed at aU — not even charged with 
stealing the shot which was found in her 
person And lest Abd-el-Nebi should 
feel lonely at 25 in beginnmg penal servi- 
tude for the rest of his days, another 
young man, of 20, was sent to penal 
servitude for hfe with him ; 

No such sentimentality was shewn to 
Hassan Mahfouz An Egyptian pigeon 
farmer who objects to British sport, 
threatens British officers and gentlemen 
when they shoot his pigeons, and actually 
hits those officers with a substantial stick, 
IS clearly a ruffian to be made an example 
of Pend servitude was not enough for a 
man of 60 who looked 70, and might not 
have hved to suffer five years of it So 
Hassan was hanged, but as a special mark 
of consideration for his family, he was 
hanged m full view of his own house. 


With his wives and children and grand- 
children enjoying the spectacle from the 
roof And lest this privilege should exate 
jealousy in other households, three other 
Denshavians were hanged witli him They 
went through tlie ceremony with dignity, 
professing their faith (“Mahometan, I 
regret to say,” Mr Pecksmff would have 
said) Hassan, however, “m a loud voice 
invoked rum upon the houses of those 
wdio had given evidence against him”, 
and Darweesh was impatient and pre- 
sumed to tell the hangman to be quick. 
But then Darweesh was a bit of a bngand 
he had been impnsoned for beanng false 
witness, and his resistance to the British 
invasion is the only offiaally recorded 
incident of his hfe which is entirely to his 
credit He and Abd-el-Nebi (who had 
been impnsoned for theft) were the only 
disreputable characters among the pun- 
ished Ages of the four hanged men re- 
spectively, 60, 50, 22, and 20 

Hanging, however, is the least sensa- 
tional form of public execution; it lacks 
those elements of blood and torture for 
which the mihtary and bureaucratic im- 
agination lusts So, as they had room for 
only one man on the gallows, and had 
to leave him hanging half an hour to 
make sure work and give his family plenty 
of tune to watch him swinging (“slowly 
turning round and round on himself,” as 
the local papers descnbed it), thus having 
two hours to kill as weU as four men, they 
kept the entertainment going by floggmg 
eight men with fifty lashes each eleven 
more than the utmost permitted by the 
law of Moses m times which our Army of 
Occupation no doubt considers barbar- 
ous But then Moses conceived his law as 
bemg what he called the law of God, and 
not simply an instrument for the gratifica- 
tion of his own cruelty and terror It is 
unspeakably reassuring to learn from the 
Bntish official reports laid before parlia- 
ment that “due dignity was observed in 
carrying out the executions,” that “all 
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po<;<)blc lumianUN was shewn m carrying 
ihoin out,” and tlini “the arrangements 
were ndinimhlc, and reflect great credit 
on all concerned,” As this last testimonial 
apparentk docs not refer to the victims, 
ihc\ arc CMdcntly oflicialiy considered 
not to ln\e been concerned in the pro- 
ceedings at all FinalK, Lord Cromer 
certifies that the Englishman in charge of 
the proceedings is “a singularly humane 
man, and is \cr\ popular amongst tlie 
nati\ cs of Etce pi b\ reason of the great 
s\ mpathv ho has ,alw .i\ s shewn for them ” 
It \\ ill be seen that Parliamentary Papers, 
Nos 5 and Eg\ pt, 1^06, are not lack- 
ing in unconscious humor The ofTicual 
walrus pledges himself in ever)' ease for 
ilie I indhncss of the oflicial carpenter 
One man was actuail) let of], to ilic 
great danger of tlic British Empire per- 
haps Still, as he avas an epileptic, and had 
already had sc\cral fits in the court of 
Judge Lynch, the doctor said Better not, 
and he escaped This was very incon- 
\cnicnt, for the number of floggccs had 
been made up solely to fill the time occu- 
pied by tlic hangings at tlic rate of tw'o 
floggings per hanging, and the break- 
down of tlic arrangement through Said 
Suleiman Khcirallah's inconsiderate in- 
disposition made the c'ccution of Dar- 
w cesh tedious, as he w as hanging for fully 
quarter of an hour without any flogging 
to amuse his fellow villagers and the 
oflicers and men of the Inniskilling Dra- 
goons, the military mounted police, and 
tlic mounted infantry A few spare sen- 
tences of flogging should have been kept 
in hand to provide against accidents 
In any case there was not time to flog 
everybody, nor to flog three of tlie flog- 
gees enough, so these tlircc had a year’s 
liard labor apiece in addition to tlieir 
floggings Six others were not flogged at 
all, but were sent to penal servitude for 
seven years each One man got fifteen 
years Total for the morning’s work four 
hanged, two to penal servitude for life. 
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one to fifteen years penal servitude, six to 
seven years penal servitude, tliree to im- 
prisonment for a year with hard labor 
and fifty laslies, and five to fifty lashes 
Lord Cromer certifies that diese pro- 
ceedings were “just and necessary ” He 
also gives his reasons It appears tliat tlie 
boasted justice introduced into Egypt by 
the English in 1882 was imaginary, and 
that the real w'ork of coping with Egyp- 
tian disorder was done by Bngandage 
Commissions, composed of Egyptians 
Tlicse Commissions, wlien an offence 
W'as reported, descended on die incul- 
pated village, seized everybody con- 
cerned, and plied them widi tortures, 
mcntionable and unmentionable, until 
they accused everybody diey were ex- 
pected to accuse The accused were in 
turn tortured until they confessed any- 
thing and everydiing diey were accused 
of They w'ere then killed, flogged, or 
sent to penal servitude This was die 
reality behind die illusion diat soodied us 
after bombarding Alexandna The blood- 
less, w'hitc-glovcd nauve courts set up to 
flatter our sense of imperial justice had, 
apparently, about as much to do with the 
actual government of die fellaheen as the 
annual court which awards the Dunmow 
flitch of bacon has to do widi our divorce 
court Eventually a Belgian judge, who 
was appointed Procureur-Gdneral, ex- 
posed die true state of affairs 

Then die situation had to be faced 
Order had to be maintained somehow, 
but the regular native courts which saved 
die face of die Bnnsh Occupanon were 
useless for the purpose, and the Bngand- 
age Commissions were so abominable 
and demoralizing that they made more 
miscluef than they prevented Besides, 
diere was Mr Wilfnd Scawen Blunt on 
the warpadi against tyranny and torture, 
threatenmg to get questions asked in 
parliament A new sort of tnbunal in the 
nature of a court-martial had therefore to 
be invented to replace the Bngandage 
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Commissions; but simple British military mg expeditions, one Ahmed Hassan Zak- 
courts-martial, though probably the best zouk, aged 26, was rash enough to msist 
available form of official Lynch Law, that after the shot that struck the woman, 
were made impossible by the jealousy of the officers fired on the mob twice This 
the loyal” (to England) Egyptians, who, appears in the parhamentary paper; but 
It seems, rule the Occupation and bully the French newspaper is quoted 

England exacdy as the “loyal” Irish rule by Mr Wilfrid Scawen Blunt as reporting 
the Garrison and bully the Umomsts that Zakzouk, on bemg asked by one of 
nearer home That kmd of loyalty, not the Enghsh judges whether he was not 
bemg a natural product, has to be pur- afraid to say such a thmg, replied “No- 
chased; and the price is an official job of body m the world is able to fnghten me 
some sort with a position and a salary the truth is the truth,” and was prompdy 
attached. Heiice we got, m 1895, a tri- told to stand down Mr Blunt adds that 

Enghsh Zakzouk was then tried for his conduct 
Mr Findlay is another "Tnfficials, m connection with die affair before a 
official correspondent of Sir Ed^^^aiLcr ufc^Deiisnawaf' affray some natives 
Even after the trial, at which it had been stoned and severely injured an imgation 
impossible to push the medical evidence inspector. Two days ago three natives 
further than to say that the officer- who knocked a soldier off his donkey and 
died of sunstroke had b^n predisposed kicked him m the stomach, his injuries 
to It by the knocking about he had are senous In the latter case theft ap- 
suffered and by his flight under the pears to have been the motive My object 
Egyptian sun, whdst the officers who had m mentiomng these instances is to shew 
remained defenceless m the hands of the the results to be expected if once respect 
villagers were in court, ahve and well, for the law is shaken Should the present 
Mr Findlay writes that the four hanged state of things continue, and, stiU more, 
men were “convicted of a brutal and pre- should the agitation in this country find 
meditated murder,” and complains that support at home, the date is not far dis- 
“the native press disregards the fact” and tant when the necessity will arise for 
“is being conducted with such an absolute bnnging in a press law and for consider- 
disregard for truth as to make it evident ably increasing the army of occupation ” 
that large sums of money have been ex- Just think of it I In a population of nearly 
pended ” Mr Findlay is also a bit of ten milhons, one irngation mspector is 
a philosopher “The Egyptian, being a stoned The Denshawai executions are 
fatalist,” he says, “does not greatly fear then earned out to make the law re- 
death, and there is therefore much to be spected The result is that three natives 
said for flogging as a judiaal pumshment knock a soldier off his donkey and rob 
in Egypt ” Logically, then, the four him Thereupon Mr Findlay, appalled at 
hanged men ought to have been flogged the bankruptcy of civilization, sees no- 
instead But Mr Findlay does not draw thing for it now but suppression of die 
that conclusion Logic is not his strong native newspapers and a considerable 
point* he IS a man of feehng, and a very increase in the army of occupation ' And 
nervous one at that “I do not believe that Lord Cromer wntes “All I need say is 
this brutal attack on Bntish officers had that I concur generally in Mr Findlay’s 
anydiing direcdy to do with pohtical remarks, and that, had I remained m 
ammosity It is, however, due to the in- Egypt, I should in every respect have 
subordinate spurt which has been sedu- adopted tlie same course as that winch he 
lously fostered dunng the last year by pursued ” 
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Lord Cromer that nothing but the burn- 
ing of the village and the cruahxion of 
all Its inhabitants could preserve the Brit- 
ish Empire. That defence was obvious 
enough the village was invaded by five 
armed foreigners who attempted for die 
second time to slaughter the villagers’ 
farming stock and carry it off, m resisting 
an attempt to disarm them four villagers 
had been wounded, the villagers had lost 
dieir tempers and knocked the invaders 
about, and the older men and watchmen 
had finally rescued the aggressors and 
sent them back with no worse handling 
than^they would have got anywhere for 

tions which make diemselves abhorred by 
the aspiring will of humanity towards 
divinity As for die Egyptians, any man 
cradled by the Nile who, after die Den- 
shawai incident, will ever voluntanly 
submit to British rule, or accept any bond 
widi us except the bond of a Federation 
of free and equal states, will deserve the 
worst that Lord Cromer can consider 
“)ust and necessary” for him That is 
what you get by attempting to prove 
your supremacy by the excesses of Light- 
ened soldiers and denaturalized officials 
instead of by courageous helpfulness and 
moral superiority. 

In any case let no Englishman who is 
content to leave Abd-el-Nebi and his 
twenty-year-old neighbor in penal servi- 
tude for life, and to plume himself on the 
power to do it, pretend to be fit to govern 
either my country or his own Tlie re- 
sponsibility cannot be confined to the 
tribunal and to the demoralized offiaals 
of the Occupation The House of Com- 
mons had twenty-four hours clear notice, 
with the telegraph under tlie hand of Sir 
Edward Grey, to enable it to declare that 
England was a civilized Power and would 
not stand these barbarous lashings and 
vindictive hangings Yet Mr Dillon, re- 
presenting the Irish party, which well 
knows what British Occupations and 
Findlay “loyalism” mean, protested in 


self provable by his own judgment to 
be a prevaricator, hypocrite, tyrant, and 
coward of the first water, preened himself 
at Its expense When Lord Cromer, in his 
official apology for Judge Lynch, says 
that “the prisoners had a perfectly fair 
trial” — not, observe, a trial as httle unfair 
as human frailty could make it, which is 
the most that can be said for any tnal on 
earth, but “a perfectly fair trial ” — he no 
doubt believes what he says, but his 
opimon IS interesting mainly as an ex- 
ample of the state of his mind, and of the 
extent to which^^^a%j-^ tiigTemeh of "a 
official h ']\Joslem plot to rise against 
Christendom in the name of the Pfophet 
and sweep Christendom out of Afnca 
and Asia by a colossal second edition 
of the Indian Mutiny That tins idiotic 
romance, gross and ridiculous as the lies 
of Falstaff, should have imposed on any 
intelligent and politically experienced 
human being, is strange enough — though 
the secret shame of revolted humanity 
will make cabinet ministers snatch at 
fantastic excuses — but what humanity 
will not forgive our foreign secretary for 
IS his failure to see tliat even if such a 
conspiracy really existed, England should 
have faced it and fought it bravely by 
honorable means, instead of wildly lash- 
ing and strangling a handful of poor 
peasants to scare Islam into terrified sub- 
mission Were I abject enough to grant 
to Sir Edward Grey as valid that main 
asset of “thinking Imperially,” tlie con- 
viction that we are all going to be mur- 
dered, I should still suggest to Iiim tliat 
we can at least die like gentlemen^ Might 
I even be so personal as to say tliat die 
reason for giving him a social position 
and political opportunities diat arc denied 
to his tradesmen is diat he is supposed to 
understand better than they that honor is 
worth Its danger and its cost, and that life 
IS worthless vathout honor^ It is true diat 
Sir John Falstaff did not think so, but Sir 
John IS hardly a model for Sir Edward 
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Yet even Sir John wouW haveha(J enough 
gumption to see tliat the Denshawai panic 
was more dangerous to the Empire than 
the loss of ten pitched battles 

As cowardice is highly infectious, 
would It not be desirable to supersede 
officials who, after years of oriental ser- 
vice, have lost the familiar art of conceal- 
ing their terrors^ I am myself a sedentary 
hterary civihan, constitutionally timid; 
but I find it possible to keep up appear- 
ances, and can even face tlie risk of being 
run over, or garotted, or burnt out in 
London without shrieking for martial 
law, suppression of the newspapers, ex- 
emplary flogging and hanging of motor- 
bus drivers, and compulsory police ser- 
vice. Why are soldiers and officials on 
foreign service so much more cowardly 
than citizens^ Is it not clearly because the 
whole Impenal mihtary system of coer- 
cion and terrorism is unnatural, and that 
tlie truth formulated by William Morns 
that “no man is good enough to be 
another man’s master” is true also of 
nations, and very specially true of those 
plutocrat-ndden Powers which have of 
late stumbled into an enormous increase 
of matenal wealth without having made 
any intelligent provision for its proper 
distnbution and adnumstration^ 

However, the economic reform of the 
Empire is a long business, whereas the 
release of Abd-el-Nebi and his neighbors 
IS a matter of the stroke of a pen, once 
public opimon is shamed into activity I 
fear I have stated their case very unfairly 
and inadequately, because I am hampered, 
as an Inshman, by my implacable hos- 
tihty to Enghsh domination Mistrusting 
my own prejudices, I have taken the 
story from the two parliamentary papers 
in which our offiaals have done their ut- 
most to whitewash the tribunals and the 
pigeon-shooting party, and to blackwash 
the villagers Those who wish to have it 
told to them by an Enghshman of un- 
questionable persona] and soaal creden- 


tials, and an intimate knowledge of Egypt 
and the Egyptians, can find it in Mr 
Wilfnd Scawen Blunt’s pamphlet entitled 
“Atrocities of British Rule in Egypt.” 
When they have read it they will apprea- 
ate my forbearance, and when I add that 
English rule in Ireland has been “ani- 
mated by tlie same spint” (I thank Lord 
Cromer for the phrase) as English rule in 
Egypt, and tliat diis is the inevitable spirit 
of all coerave military rule, they will per- 
haps begin to understand why Home 
Rule IS a necessity not only for Ireland, 
but for all constituents of those Federa- 
tions of Commonwealths which are now 
the only permanently practicable form of 
Empire 

Postscript These sheets had passed 
tlirough the press when the news came of 
Lord Cromer’s resignation As he accuses 
himself of failing health, he will perhaps 
forgive me for accusmg him of failing 
judgment, and for suggesting that his 
retirement from office might well be cele- 
brated m Egypt by the retirement, at his 
intercession, of Abd-el-Nebi and the rest 
from penal servitude 

A Year Later It may be a rehef to 
some of my readers to learn that very 
shortly after the pubhcation of the above 
account of the Denshawai atroaty, I re- 
ceived a private assurance that Abd-el- 
Nebi and his feUow-pnsoners would be 
released on the following New Year’s 
Day, which is the customary occasion in 
Egypt for such acts of grace and clemency 
as die Occupation may allow the Khedive 
to perform, and that in the meantime 
their detention would not be ngorous As 
the hanged men could not be unhanged 
nor the flogged men unflogged, this was 
all that could be done I am bound to add, 
in justice to the Government, that this 
was, as far as I could ascertain, an act 
of pure consaence on the part of the 
Cabinet, for there was no sign of any 
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‘^cnous pressure of public opinion One 
or t\\ o newspapers seemed to be amused 
at mj calling the Denshawai villagers 
Denshavians, but they shewed no odier 
interest in the matter another illustraoon 
of how hopeless it is to induce one 
modem nation, preoccupied as it neces- 
sanly is witli its own affairs, to take any 
real interest m tlie welfare of anodier, 
even when it professes to govern diat 
other in a supenor manner for its good 
Sir Edward Grey’s reputaoon as a great 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was not 
shaken in die least die eulogies which 
v ere heaped on him by bodi parties in- 
creased in volume, and an attempt winch 
I made to call attention to die real char- 
acter of the Anglo-Russian agreement as 
to Persia, winch was held up as a master- 
piece of his diplomacy (I was apparently 
die only person who had taken die 
trouble to read it) had no effect Not until 
Sir Edward ventured to direaten a really 
formidable European Power in 191 1, and 
direatened it successfully from his point 
of view, did a sudden and violent agita- 
tion against him spnng up Until then, 
men of both parties idolized him without 
knowing why, just as diey had formerly 
idolized Lord Cromer and Lord Milner 
without knowing why They will now 
very possibly turn on him and rend him, 
also widiout knowing why The one 
thing they will not do is to blame them- 
selves, which IS the only blaming diat can 
be of any profit to them 

Twentyfour Years Later The 
sequel to these events confirmed my un- 
heeded warning with a sanguinary com- 
pleteness of which I had no prevision At 
Easter 1916 a handful of Inshmen seized 
the Dubhn Post Office and proclaimed 
an Insh Republic, with one of their num- 
ber, a schoolmaster named Pearse, as 
President. If all Ireland had nsen at this 
gesture it would have been a serious 
■matter for England, then up to her neck 
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in tlie war against the Central Empires 
But tliere was no response the gesture 
was a complete failure All that was neces- 
sary was to blockade the Post Office until 
Its microcosmic repubhe was starved out 
and made ndiculous What actually hap- 
pened would be incredible if there were 
not so many hvmg witnesses of it From 
a battery planted at Tnmty College (the 
Insh equivalent of Oxford Umversity), 
and from a warship in the nver Liffey, a 
bombardment was poured on the centre 
of the city which reduced more than a 
square mile of it to such a condition that 
when, in the following year, I was taken 
through Arras and Ypres to shew me 
what the German artillery had done to 
these cities m two and a half years, I 
laughed and said, "You should see what 
the Bntish artillery did to my native city 
m a week ” It would not be true to say 
that not one stone was left upon another, 
for the marksmanship was so bad that the 
Post Office Itself was left standing amid 
a waste of rubbish heaps, and enough 
scraps of wall were left for the Bntish 
Army, which needed recruits, to cover 
with appeals to the Insh to remember 
Belgium lest the fate of Louvain should 
befall their own hearths and homes 
Having thus worked up a harebramed 
romantic adventure into a heroic episode 
in the struggle for Insh freedom, the vic- 
torious artiUensts proceeded to kill their 
prtsoners of war m a drawn-out stnng of 
executions Those who were executed 
accordingly became not only national 
heroes, but the raart3rrs whose blood was 
the seed of the present Insh Free State. 
Among those who escaped was its first 
President. Nothing more bhndly savage, 
stupid, and terror-mad could have been 
devised by England’s worst enemies It 
was a very charactenstic example of the 
mentahty produced by the conventional 
gendeman-militanst education at Marl- 
borough and Sandhurst and the conven- 
tional gentleman-diplomatist education 
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at Eton and Oxford, Harrow and Cam- 
bndge. Is it surprising that the Russian 
Soviet Government, though fanatically 
credulous as to the need for popular 
education, absolutely refused to employ 
as teachers anyone who had been touched 
by the eqmvalent public school and uni- 
versity routine in Russia, and stuck to its 
resolution even at the cost of carrying on 
for some years v^uth teachers who were 
hardly a day ahead of their pupils? 

But the Post Office episode was 
echpsed by an event which was much 
more than an episode, as it shattered the 
whole case for parhamentary government 
throughout the world The Irish Nauon- 
ahsts, after thirty years of constitutional 
procedure in the Bnosh Parhament, had 
earned an Act to establish Insh Home 
Rule, as it was then called, which duly 
received the royal assent and became a 
statute of the realm Immediately the 
Bntish officers on service m Ireland 
mutimed, refusing to enforce the Act or 
operate against the northern Orangemen 
who were openly arming themselves to 
resist It They were assured of support 
by their fellow-officers at home The Act 
was suspended after prominent English 
statesmen had taken part in the mihtary 
manoeuvres of the Orangemen The Prime 
Mimster pubhely pledged himself that 
Belfast, the Orange capital, would not in 
any case be coerced In short, the Act was 
shelved under a threat of civil war, and 
the Clan na Gael, which in America had 
steadfastly maintained that the constitu- 
tional movement was useless, as England 
would m the last resort repudiate the con- 
stitution and hold Ireland against the 
Insh by physical force, and had been 
rebuked, lectured, and repudiated by the 
parhamentary Home Rulers for a whole 
generation for saying so, was justified 
The Cathohe Insh accordingly armed 
themselves and dnlled as Volunteers m 
spite of the hostihty of the Government, 
which meanwhile gave every possible 


assistance to the parallel preparations of 
tlie Orangemen An Insh parhament (or 
Dail) sat in Dublin and claimed to be 
the national government Insh courts 
were set up for the administration of 
Insh justice; Insh order was kept by Insh 
police, Insh taxes were collected by Insh 
officials, and Bntish courts were boy- 
cotted Upon this interesting but hope- 
less attempt to ignore Bntish rule the 
Government let loose a specially recruited 
force (know n to history as the Black and 
Tans) wuth carte blanche to kill, bum, and 
destroy, save only that they must stop 
short of rapine They w^recked tlie Insh 
courts and produced a state of anarchy. 
They struck at the Insh through the 
popular co-operative stores and cream- 
enes, wluch they burnt The people found 
a civil leader in Arthur Gnffitlis and a 
military one in Michael CoUins The 
Black and Tans had the Bntish Govern- 
ment at their back* Collins had the people 
at his back He threatened that for every 
creamery or co-operative store or cabin 
or cottage burnt by the Black and Tans 
he would bum two country houses of the 
Protestant gentry The country houses 
that were not burnt w'^ere raided at night 
and laid under contribution for needed 
supphes If the occupants reported the 
raid, the house was burnt The Black and 
Tans and the ordinary constabulary were 
treated as enemies m umform that is, 
they were shot at sight and their stations 
burnt, or they were ambushed and kdled 
m petty battles Those who gave w^am- 
mgs or informauon of any helpful kind 
to them were meralessly executed with-V 
out pnvilege of sex or benefit of clergy fi 
Collins, wath alhes in every street andj 
hamlet, proved able to cany out hisf 
threat He won the crown of the Reign off 
Tenor, and the position of the Protestantt 
gentry became unbearable | 

Thus by fire and bullet, murder ana 
torture and devastation, a situation was 
produced in which the Bntish Govern- 
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mcnt had citiier to capitulate at the cost 
of a far more complete concession of self- 
go\ emment to Ireland than tliat decreed 
b\ the repudiated Home Rule Act, or to 
let loose the military strength of England 
m a Cromwellian reconquest, massacre, 
and replantation w Inch it knew that public 
opinion m England and Amenca would 
not tolerate, for some of the most con- 
spicuous English champions of Ulster 
warned the Government that they could 
stand no more of the Black and Tan 
terrorism And so w^e settled the Irish 
Question, not as civilized and reasonable 
men should have settled it, but as dogs 
settle a dispute over a bone 

Future histonans wnll probably see in 
these catastrophes a ntual of Jiuman sacn- 
fice V ithout w'hich the savages of tlie 
twentieth centuiy' could not effect any 
rcdistnbuiion of political power or 
wealth Nothing w^as learnt from Den- 
shaw'ai or tlie Black and Tan terror. In 
India, W'hich is still struggling for self- 
government, and obviously must finally j 
have It, a military panic led to the can- 
nonading of a forbidden public meeting 
at Amntsar, the crowd being dealt with 
precisely as if it were a body of German 
shocktroops rushing the Bntish trenches 
in Flanders In London die police would 
have broken a score or two of heads and 
dragged a handful of nngleaders to the 
police courts And there was the usual 
combination of mean spite with hyper- 
bolical violence Indians were forced to 
crawl past offiaal buildings on their hands 
and knees The effect was to make Bntish 
imperial rule ndiculous in Europe, and 
implacably resented m India 

In Egypt the Bntish domination died 
of Denshawai, but at its deathbed the 
Bntish Sirdar was assassinated, where- 
upon the Bntish Government, )ust then 
rather drunk after a sweeping election 
victory secured by an anti-Russian scare, 
announced to an amazed world that it 
was going to cut off the Nile at its source 
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and destroy Egypt by stopping its water 
supply Of course nothing happened but 
an ignomimous climb down, but the 
incident illustrates my contention that 
our authonty, when it is too far flung (as 
our patriotic rhapsodists put it), goes 
stark mad at the periphery if a pin drops 
As to what fiirdier pames and atrocities 
w'lll ensue before India is left to govern 
Itself as much as Ireland and Egypt now 
are I am in the dark until the event en- 
lightens me But on the folly of allowing 
military counsels to prevail in pohtical 
settlements I may point to the frontiers 
established by tlie victors after the war 
of 1914-18 Almost every one of these 
frontiers has a new war imphat in it, 
because the soldier recognizes no ethno- 
graphical, hnguistic, or moral bound- 
aries he demands a hne that he can 
defend, or rather that Napoleon or Wel- 
lington could have defended, for he has 
not yet learnt to think of offence and 
defence m terms of airplanes which ignore 
his Waterloo ndges And the inevitable 
nationahst rebellions against these mihtary 
frontiers, and the atrocities by which they 
are countered, are m full swing as I wnte 
Meanwhile, John Bull’s Other Island, 
though Its freedom has destroyed all the 
romantic interest that used to attach to it, 
has become at last highly interesting to 
the student of pohtical saence as an ex- 
periment in political structure Protestant 
Ulster, which armed agamst the rest of 
Ireland and defied the Bntish Parhament 
to the cry of “We wont have it,” meanmg 
that they would die in the last ditch sing- 
ing “O God, our help in ages past” 
rather than suffer or tolerate Home Rule, 

IS now suffenng and indeed hugging 
Home Rule on a much more homely scale 
than the Home Rulers ever demanded or 
dreamt of, for it has a Belfast Home Rule 
Parhament instead of an Insh one And 
It has allowed Catholic Ireland to secure 
the Insh parhament Thus, of the two 
regional parhaments which have been 
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estaBlished on a sectarian basis, Protest- 
ant Ulster has been left "^ith the smaller. 
Not.' It happens that Protestant Ulster is 
industnal Ireland and Cathohc Ireland 
agricultural Ireland. And throughout the 
T'orld for a centur}' past the farmer, 
the peasant, and the Cathohc have been 
the bulvark of the mdustrial capitahsts 
against the groving pohtical power of 
the mdustnal proletariat organized in 
trade unions. Labor parties, and the ubi- 
quitous sodahties of tliat nev.'- ultra- 
Cathohc Church called Soaahsm 

From this defensive alliance the Ulster 
employers, blmded by an obsolete big- 
otT}' and snobbery, have deliberately cut 
themselves off. In my preface of 1906, 
and again m my 1912 preface to a six- 
penny edition of this play called the 
Home Rule edition, I exhorted the Pro- 
testants to take their chance, trust their 
gnt, and play their part in a single parha- 
ment ruling an undivided Ireland. They 
did not take my adHce. Probably the}’ 
did not even read it, being too deeply 
absorbed in the Histoiy of Mana Iilonk, 
or tlie latest demonstration that aU the 
evil in the world is the work of an under- 
prn un d conspnac}' entided by them "the 
Jesmts ” It IS a pit}' they did not begm 
their pohtical education, as I b^an mine. 


by reading Karl hlaix. It is true that I had 
occasion to point out tliat hlarx was not 
infallible; but he left me vith a ver}' 
strong disposition to back the economic 
situation to control all tlie other situa- 
tions, rehgious, nationahst, or romantic, 
in the long run. And so I do not despair 
of seeing Protestant Ulster seekmg the 
aUiance it repudiated. The Northern 
Parhament viU not merge into the 
Oireachtas, for until both of them are 
superseded by a completely modernized 
central government, made for action and 
not for obstruction, they will remain 
more effective as regional parhaments 
than they would be as national ones; but 
they vail soon ha\ e to take counsel to- 
e;ether throu2;h conferences which VviU 
recur untd they become a permanent 
institution and finally develop into what 
the Americans call Conm-ess, or Federal 
Government of the whole island. No 
doubt this wiU be received in Belfast (if 
noticed at all) with shouts of “We wont 
have it.* But I have heard that ay before, 
and regard it as a very hopeful sign that 
they will have it gladly enough when 
thev have the luck to get it. 

Atot St Lawhexce, 

Isovember 1929. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN GERMANY UNDER THE BLOCKADE 

1919 

Wc arc at present [1919] at a climax did a far more horrible tiling than the ice- 
of national cvultauon over the most breaking We starved the children of Ger- 
magnificcnt military tnumph in our long many, and of many other lands as well 
record of victory. We arc the liappicst Having defeated our enemies by that 
and proudest of empires. Such pageantry means, are we going to feed the starving 
of peace, such panoply of war, has never children as Napoleon rescued the drown- 
before been seen by living men The mg soldiers, or are we out, not merely for 
defeat of die Armada, the overthrow of defeat, but for extermination^ 

Louis XIV, the conquest of India and Superficially, extermination seems a 
Canada, the chaining of Napoleon, were logical procedure both during die war 
child’s play to this last and most tremen- and after the victory But it never works 
dous of our exploits We have stretched smoodily Wlien soldiers are asked to do 
out a mighty hand upon die most dreaded it diey refuse, because die fortune of the 
power in the world (except ourselves) and vanquished may be that of the victor tO' 
choked It until it lies half dead at our feet, morrow, and just as prize-fighting would 
buying Its bare life from us by conces- be impossible if pugilists were not pro- 
sions so abject that the more generous tccted by a very stnet limitanon of the 
souls among us are ashamed of having ex- extent to which the winner may abuse his 
acted so much We have been taken into victory, so war would be impossible if 
the high mountain as of old, and we have there were not precisely analogous hmits 
not turned our backs on die power and to the abuse of military victories in die 
the glory ofTcred to us field Everyone must have noticed during 

But die splendor of the end, which is die war the contrast between the ferocity 
die work of our imagination, had better of our civilians and the reasonableness 
not blind us to die grimncss of the means, and compunction of our soldiers from the 
which were the work of our hands Tri- front, even of the wounded soldiers who 
umphs of this kind cannot be had for had suffered personally and acutely from 
nothing It is now too late to ask whedier die operations of the enemy The civilian 
this one was worth what it cost die ques- called the German the Hun, and, in the 
tion IS not merely could we afford another comparative safety of home, clamored 
(our military authorities are already for his extermination with a full mouth 
urging us to prepare for it), but whether The soldier called him Jerry, meaning 
we can afford to push diis one any further, “compamon in misfortune,” and spoke 
or even to refrain from undoing, as far as no evil of him except when he was speci- 
possible, a good deal of what we have fically ordered to When die avilian 
done, and saving as many hves as we can mercilessly went on starving the German 
from die wreck we have made When children after die armistice, the British 
Napoleon caught the Russians on a frozen soldier fed them out of his rations, and 
lake, he turned his guns on the ice and it was from the army diat die first protest 
broke it. He then took extraordinary came against die infernal cruelty of die 
pains to rescue the drowmng soldiers continued blockade 
Once they were defeated he had no Tins does not mean that the British 
quarrel widi them To win diis war, we civihan is one sort of person and die 
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British soldier anotlier It means that the 
avihan neither sees nor knows what he 
IS doing, and tliat tlie soldier sees it and 
has to do It In Coventry it is easy to for- 
get all about tlie German children, and 
work yourself up into a drunken frenzy 
of determination that the Kaiser shall be 
hanged to avenge tlie victims of the sub- 
marine campaign. In Cologne, witli fam- 
ine-wasted cluldren begging for the refuse 
of your meals, or mutely watching every 
morsel you eat with a hungry eye, it is 
impossible. In die early days of voluntary 
recruiting, we were eidiorted from every 
hoarding to remember that some day our 
children would ask us what we did m die 
great war That question was dropped 
when compulsory mihtary service was m- 
stituted. It might very well be revived m 
the form, “Daddy what did you do when 
the v'ur was over^” The man who can say 
“I shared my ration with the poor starv- 
ing children in Germany,” wiU have a 
considerable moral advantage over the 
ardent patriot who has nothing better to 
say than “I voted for hanging die Kaiser; 
and he was not hanged after all ” 

But even men who are naturally cruel, 
or so desperately afraid of the Germans 
that no victory can reassure them, are 
sooner or later forced to behave them- 
selves by economic considerations If we 
and the Germans v'^ere tv^o Red Indian 
tribes, each suffiaent to itself for all its 
needs, then one could exterminate the 
other and feel all the safer for it vathout 
being a penny the worse, except for the 
incidental casualties Many of our jour- 
nahsts, like the atizens who accept them 
as their pohtical mstructors, have such 
primitive notions of soaety that they are 
unable to conceive European relations as 
anjtiliing more complicated But if this 
were so, we could never have starved 
Germany, and the war would still be 
going on v^di a prospect of lasting until 
human nature could no longer bear it 
Germany was beaten because she de- 


pendent for her very existence on trade 
with her enemies But trade means ex- 
change of goods. If Germany lived by 
seUing her products to us, we hved equally 
by selling our products to Germany Our 
blockade cut Germany off from all alter- 
native sources, and so starved her out, 
but there were moments durmg the war 
when Germany, by her submarme cam- 
paign, came so near to cutting us off that 
for some months we read the hsts of 
sunken ships with our hearts in our 
mouths It was a frightful stanahg match, 
and for nearly a year we were racmg neck 
and neck, or at least seemed to.be, for we 
did not tlien know how impossible it v^s 
for Germany to keep up her submarme 
fleet. 

However, from our point of view all’s 
well that ends w^ell. We won the race. 
But how is our trade with Germany to 
be restored^ Our pnmitives say that tliey 
do not want it to be restored They will 
never shake hands with a Hun as long as 
they hve They vnll never buy from him 
or sell to him In other words, they have 
not sense enough to understand modem 
avihzation In tlie very same breath with 
which they gasp out these foUies, they de- 
clare that Germany mustbe made to pay for 
tlie war, and the Peace Treaty has ^eady 
imposed on the vanqmshed a colossal tri- 
bute How is that tribute to be paid if Ger- 
man mdustry is mined and German labor 
IS starving^ Granted that the Germans are 
to be our slaves for the next fifty years, 
must not slaves be fed as well as beaten^ 
There is nothing to be got out of beating 
them except labor, and how can they 
labor if they are not fed^ Stick is not a 
very productive diet, is it^ 

The tribute can be paid only if Ger- 
many buys things from us at more than 
cost pnce, and sells thmgs to us at less 
than cost pnce until her ransom is paid 
There is no other wzy in which it can be 
done under existing European conditions 
That means that German production 
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must continue side-by-side with Bntish 
producuon If we are to have tlie spoils 
of Mctor}'', German industry must be 
restored And if German industry is to 
be restored, German labor must be fed 
Tliat IS wliy, in starving tlie Germans, we 
are biting our noses to spite our faces If 
our vengeance-mongers cannot divine by 
spiritual intuition that we are members 
one of anotlier, they will have it rubbed 
into tliem most unsympathetically and 
uncomfortably by the hard fact that there 
will be no business doing in many of their 
ovm trades until German demand revives 
that is, until Germany is producing 
enough to pay more than enough for Bnt- 
ish goods 

The pages which follow do not go into 
this economic consideraaon They ap- 
peal, not to an elementary knowledge of 
internaaonal trade and finance, which 
most of their readers unfortunately do 
not possess, but simply, like Athenian 
tragedy, to pity and horror There is no 
literary art about tliem they just say 
crudely to the Bnash conqueror, “Thus 
didst tliou ” If he replies that he could not 
help It, he must be told that he can help 


It now The military necessity for starva- 
aon has passed it is now not only a vile 
revenge on the innocent, but a suiadal 
blunder 

Also, It is a dangerous precedent We 
were able to form an irresistible combina- 
tion against the late German Empire solely 
because it had made itself feared through- 
out the world, and because its mihtary 
tradiaons had boasted overmuch of their 
pseudo-reahsm and real ruthlessness 
Now that we have cast it down from that 
perilous eminence, we have left ourselves 
m the position of the most dreaded nation 
militanly If we, too, now set up a tradi- 
tion of the same spunous reahsm and 
genuine ruthlessness, the Germany we 
have emanapated will find it quite easy 
to form a combination against us which 
may one day leave us at the mercy of 
those who are now at our mercy The old 
rule, “Treat your fnend as one who may 
some day be your enemy, and your 
enemy as one who may some day be your 
fnend,” is hardly the golden rule, but it 
is a sound one for those who scorn golden 
rules 

Let us look to it accordingly 
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THE IXTIDEL HALF CENTURY 

Titi dav;n or darv:imsm 

One ch\ cnrK in the ciglitccn Ininclrcd 
ntul I, bemt: then a small boy, was 

V nh in\ nur'-e, bii} mg something in the 
shop ol n pet I) nev sngent, bookseller, 
and stationer m Camden Street, Dublin, 

^ lien there entered an elderly man, 

\ eight} and solemn, ^\ho nd\anccd to 
the counter, and said pompously, “Have 
\ ou the ■a orks of the celebrated BulToon^’’ 

M\ ovn "aorl s vorc at that time un- 

V ntten, or it is possible tliat ilic shop 
assistant might ha\c misunderstood me 
so far as to produce a copy of Man and 
Supemnn As it v as, she knew quite 

V ell V hat he v'anted, for this v.as before 
the Education Act of 1870 had produced 
shop assistants who know hov' to read 
and 1 nov' nothing else The celebrated 
Buffoon was not a humorist, but the 
famous naturalist Buffon Every literate 
child at that time knew Buffon’s Natural 
I Iistory as v ell as Esop’s Fables And no 
living child had heard the name that has 
since obliterated Bufibn’s in the popular 
consciousness the name of Darwin 

Ten years elapsed TJie celebrated Buf- 
foon was forgotten, I had doubled my 
years and my length, and I had discarded 
the religion of my forefathers One day die 
richest and consequently most dogmatic 
of my uncles came into a restaurant where 
I was dining, and found himself, much 
against his will, in conversation with the 
most questionable of his nephews By 
way of making myself agreeable, I spoke 
of modern thought and Darwin He said, 
“Oh, thats the fellow who wants to make 
out that we all have tails like monkeys ’’ 

I tried to explain that what Darwin had 
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insisted on m tins connection was that 
some monkeys have no tails But my 
uncle was as impervious to what Darwin 
really said as any Neo-Darwinian nowa- 
days He died impenitent, and did not 
mention me in his will 

Twenty years elapsed. If my uncle had 
been alive, he would have known all about 
Darwin, and known it all wrong In 
spite of the efforts of Grant Allen to set 
him right, he would have accepted Dar- 
w'ln as the discoverer of Evolution, of 
Heredity, and of modification of species 
by Selection For the pre-Darwinian age 
had come to be regarded as a Dark Age 
in w'hich men still believed tliat the book 
of Genesis was a standard scientific treat- 
ise, and that die only additions to it were 
Galileo’s demonstration of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s simple remark that the earth is a 
moon of tlie sun, Newton’s theory of 
I gravitation. Sir Humphry Davy’s inven- 
uon of tlie safety-lamp, the discovery of 
clcctncity, the application of steam to in- 
dustrial purposes, and the penny post It 
was just tlie same in other subjects Thus 
Nietzsche, by the two or three who had 
come across his writings, was supposed 
to have been die first man to whom it 
occurred diat mere morahty and legality 
and urbanity lead nowhere, as if Bunyan 
had never written Badman Schopenhauer 
was credited with inventing the distinc- 
tion between the Covenant of Grace and 
the Covenant of Works which troubled 
Cromwell on his deathbed People talked 
as if there had been no dramatic or 
descriptive music before Wagner, no 
impressiomst painting before Whistler, 
whilst as to myself, I was finding that the 
surest way to produce an effect of danng 
innovatton and onginality was to revive 
the anaent attraction of long rhetoncal 
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speeches; to stick closely to the methods 
of Mohere, and to hft characters hodity 
out of the pages of Charles Dickens. 

THE ADVENT OF THE NEO-DARWINIANS 

This particular sort of ignorance does 
not alv'uys or often matter But m Dar- 
wm’s case it did matter. If Darwm had 
really led the world at one hound from 
the book of Genesis to Heredity, to Modi- 
fication of Species by Selection, and to 
Evolution, he would have been a philo- 
sopher and a prophet as well as an eminent 
professional naturahst, vath geology as 
a hobby. The delusion that he had actu- 
ally achieved this feat did no harm at first, 
because if people’s views are sound, 
about evolution or anything else, it does 
not make two straws difference whether 
they call the revealer of their views Tom 
or Dick But later on such apparendy 
neghgible errors have awkward conse- 
quences Darwm was given an imposing 
reputation as not only an Evolutiomst, 
but as the Evolutiomst, with the immense 
ma)onty who never read his books. The 
few who never read any others were led 
by them to concentrate exclusively on Cir- 
cumstantial Selection as the explanation 
of all the transformations and adapta- 
tions which were the evidence for Evolu- 
tion And they presently found them- 
selves so cut off by this speaahzation 
from the majority who knew Darvm 
only by his spunous reputation, that they 
were obhged to distmgmsh themselves, 
not as Darwimans, but as Neo-Dar- 
vamans. 

Before ten more years had elapsed, the 
Neo-Darwmians were practically run- 
mng current Saence It was 1906, I was 
fifty; I had pubhshed my own view of 
evolution in a play called Man and Super- 
man; and I found diat most people were 
unable to understand hov I could be an 
Evolutiomst and not a Neo-Darwiman, 
or why I habitually dended Neo-Darvun- 
ism as a ghasdy idiocy, and would fall 


on its professors slaughterously in public 
discussions It was in the hope of making 
me clear the matter up that the Fabian 
Soaety, which was dien orgamzmg a 
senes of lectures on Prophets of the 
Nineteendi Centur}?-, asked me to de- 
hver a lecture cn the prophet Darwin. 
I did so, and scraps of that lecture, 
which was never pubhshed, vanegate 
these pages. 

POLITICAL INADEQUACY OF THE HUiLAN 
ANIMAL 

Ten more years elapsed. Neo-Darwm- 
ism in pohtics had produced a European 
catastrophe of a magmtude so appalling, 
and a scope so unpredictable, that as I 
vtiite these hnes in 1920, it is still far from 
certam whether our civihzation will sur- 
vive It. The circumstances of tliis cata- 
strophe, the boyish anema-fed roraanti- 
asm which made it possible to impose it 
on the people as a crusade, and espeaally 
the Ignorance and errors of the wctors of 
Western Europe wdien its violent phase 
had passed and the time for reconstruc- 
tion amved, confirmed a doubt wduch 
had growm steadily m my mind during 
my forty years pubhc work as a Social- 
ist: namely, w’hether the human animal, 
as he exists at present, is capable of solv- 
ing the soaal problems raised by his own 
aggregation, or, as he calls it, his awl- 
ization. 

COWARDICE OF THE HUIELIGIOUS 

Another observation I had made was 
that goodnatured unambitious men are 
cowards when they have no rehgion 
They are dominated and exploited not 
only by greed}'^ and often half-mtted and 
half-ahve weakhngs who will do any- 
tliing for cigars, champagne, motor cars, 
and the more cluldish and selfish uses of 
money, but by able and sound adminis- 
trators w’-ho can do notliing else wadi 
diem than dominate and exploit them 
Government and exploitation become 
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‘-lu'li circnni'inncos 
u r!\' .‘liJiOinilK nilLfl b\ iljednid- 
' . t' t Innf.cb iiul ilic hhtlfxinrds 
1 . 1 1» rt'u L to vtniul in with tliftn 

"■.o p ' XI til i ul iKc,] lonilK executed 
' t t’, \ ”1’ c troiihit. to the e\- 
7’ l‘t' OH into pt)\ert\ vhen 

;'v\ ’ c' l!Kr’ri\e'p u!i(_nknts \t the 
p'l. '* r MK it o u ][ ill nf Liirope, ln\- 
1 : ’ r (.d ilic 0.1 i.r }nh dot;n, tn- 
'o ' u/. It to <!i ith •’'id tin\ succeed 
5 p'l ctdurc ^ hich i'- ]o""tcilK' sonncl 
\i ‘-D.Truini n \rd the piodn ttured 
. r,oi,' ^xloo' iir'o 1 in helpless horror, 
O' xlhn .'1 { t)u 11 Kt. to be ptrstndcd 
ir .’’t t'l' sf^iptr^ t.l their exploiters th.1t 
' 1 ' ’ ic I" r IS not f'.iK .1 sound contmer- 
C' il 11 ( 1 ' .It. hut .m 'ct of dninc 
]ir’ ei 0} • Inch the\ .nrc tlx .irdcnt in- 

* *1 1 ’^' It 

Hu. tl Min Is n nils incipible of orpm- 
i.’in n bluer ihr-ntion .ind ci.moi orgin- 
I .illux or 1 tribe .my too u ell, 

Int js the I'se of uninp him .i religion^ 

\ rthpion nn\ nn^e him hunircr .nnd 
thir t lor ri'diieotisiKsS but \xill it cn- 
dn bun vith the pncticni opacity to 
sitisfe tint .appetite^ Good inieiuionsdo 
not orr\ ■” ith tiicni a pram of political 
''cicnce, \ Inch is .a \crv complicated one 
The mo't clexoted and indcfatigiblc, tlic 
moa able and disinterested students of 
tins science in England, as far as I know, 
arc myfncnds Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
It lias tal cn them forty years of prelimin- 
ary V or! , m the course of which they 
base published several treatises compar- 
able to Adam Smith’s Wcaltli of Nations, 
to formulate a political constitution ade- 
quate to existing needs If this is the meas- 
ure of v/hat can be done m a lifetime by 
extraordinary ability, keen natural apti- 
tude, exceptional opportunities, and free- 
dom from the preoccupations of bread- 
winning, xvhat are we to expect from die 
parliament man to whom political science 
IS as remote and distasteful as the differ- 
ential calculus, and to whom such an ele- | 
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mennry but \ ital point as the law of eco- 
nomic rent is a j 7 o/rr asinonim never to be 
.appro.ichcd, much less crossed^ Or from 
tlic common voter who is mostly so hard 
at work all day earning a living that he 
cmnoi keep awake for five minutes over 
a book^ 

IS TlinUL AKY HOPE IN EDUCATION^ 

'J'he usual answer is diat we must edu- 
cate our masters that is, ourselves We 
must tcacli citi/cnship and political science 
at school But must wc^ There is no must 
about It, the hard fact being that we must 
teach political science or citizenship 
at ^choo] The sclioolmastcr who at- 
tempted It V. ould soon find himself penm- 
Icss in the streets vnthout pupils, if not 
in the dock pleading to a pompously 
xvorded indictment for sedition against 
tlic exploiters Our schools teach the 
morality of feudalism corrupted by com- 
mercialism, and liold up die military con- 
queror, the robber baron, and die profit- 
eer, as models of the illustrious and die 
successful In vam do die prophets who 
I see through this imposture preach and 
teach a better gospel the individuals 
vdiom they convert are doomed to pass 
away in a few years, and die new genera- 
tions are dragged back in die schools to 
the morality of the fifteendi century, and 
tliink dicmselves Liberal when they are 
defending the ideas of Henry VII, and 
gentlemanly when they are opposing to 
them the ideas of Richard HI Thus the 
educated man is a greater nuisance than the 
uneducated one indeed it is the ineffi- 
ciency and sham of the educational side 
of our schools (to which, except under 
compulsion, children would not be sent 
by their parents at all if they did not act 
as pnsons in which the immature are 
kept from worrying the mature) that save 
us from being dashed on the rocks of 
false doctrine instead of drifting down 
the midstream of mere ignorance There 
IS no way out through the schoolmaster 
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HOMEOPATHIC EDUCATION 

In truth, mankind cannot be saved 
from without, by schoolmasters or any 
other sort of masters it can only be lamed 
and enslaved by them It is said that if 
you wash a cat it will never again wash 
itself This may or may not be true what 
is certain is that if you teach a man any- 
thing he will never learn it, and if you 
cure him of a disease he will be unable to 
cure himself the next time it attacks him 
Therefore, if you want to see a cat clean, 
you throw a bucket of mud over it, when 
It will immediately take extraordinary 
pains to hck the mud off, and finally be 
cleaner than it was before In the same 
way doctors who are up-to-date (say 
00005 per cent of all the registered prac- 
titioners, and 20 per cent of the unregis- 
tered ones), when they want to nd you 
of a disease or a symptom, inoculate you 
with that disease or give you a drug that 
produces that symptom, in order to pro- 
voke you to resist it as the mud provokes 
the cat to wash itself 

Now an acute person will ask me 
why, if this be so, our false education 
does not provoke our scholars to find | 
out the truth My answer is that it some- I 
times does Voltaire was a pupil of the 
Jesmts, Samuel Buder was the pupil of 
a hopelessly conventional and erroneous 
country parson But then Voltaire was 
Voltaire, and Butler was Butler that is, 
tlieir minds were so abnormally strong 
that they could throw off the doses of 
poison that paralyze ordinary minds 
When the doctors inoculate you and the 
homeopathists dose you, they give you 
an mfimtesimally attenuated dose If they 
gave you the virus at full strength it 
would overcome your resistance and pro- 
duce its direct effect The doses of false 
doctrine given at public schools and um- 
versities are so big tliat they overwhelm 
tlie resistance that a tiny dose would pro- 
voke The normal student is corrupted 


beyond redemption, and will dnve the 
genius who resists out of the country if 
he can Byron and Shelley had to fly to 
Italy, whilst Castlereagh and Eldon ruled 
the roost at home Rousseau was hunted 
from frontier to frontier, Karl Marx 
starved in exile m a Soho lodging, Rus- 
kin’s articles were refused by the maga- 
zines (he was too rich to be otherwise 
persecuted), whilst mindless forgotten 
nonentities governed the land, sent men 
to the prison or the gallows for blas- 
phemy and sedition (meaning the truth 
about Church and State), and sedulously 
stored up the social disease and corrup- 
tion which explode from time to time m 
gigantic boils that have to be lanced by a 
million bayonets This is the result of 
allopathic education Homeopathic edu- 
cation has not yet been officially tried, 
and would obviously be a dehcate matter 
if It were A body of schoolmasters mat- 
ing their pupils to mfimtesimal peccadil- 
loes with the object of provoking them 
to exclaim, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” 
or telhng them white hes about history 
for the sake of being contradicted, m- 
sulted, and refuted, would certainly do 
less harm than our present educational 
allopaths do, but then nobody will advo- 
cate homeopathic education Allopathy 
has produced the poisonous illusion that 
It enlightens instead of darkening. The 
suggestion may, however, explain why, 
whilst most people’s rmnds succumb 
to inculcation and environment, a few 
react vigorously honest and decent 
people coming from thievish slums, and 
sceptics and reahsts from country parson- 
ages 

THE DIABOLICAL EFFICIENCY OF 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

But meanwhile — and here comes die 
horror of it — our technical instruction is 
honest and efficient The public school- 
boy who IS carefully bhnded, duped, and 
corrupted as to the nature of a society 
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on profiteering, nnd is tauglii to 
lionor para'-itic uiicncss and Iu\ur)', 
to <^iiooi and ncic and keep fit ith 
all the a'^M-.tance and guidance that can 
be p'-ocured for Iiiin b\ the most an\t- 
ou‘^i\ «;incero dc'-irc tint he may do these 
tiling'- ti-cll, nnd if po'-'-ible supcrlatucly 
\ull. In (he arnn he learns to fly, to drop 
bombi. to tiiC macliinc-guns to the 
I'tinost of ins capaciu The discovery of 
litah c'plosnos IS rewarded and dtgni- 
flt-d insiniciion m the manufacture of 
the '..capons hattlcships, submarines, 
.and h.id Intttnes bs vhich the) arc 
applied dc^iructi\el\, is quite genuine 
tlic in tructors kno\. their business, and 
realK n.can die learners to sticeccd Tiic 
result IS that pov ers of destruction tliai 
could liardK vitliout uneasiness be cn- 
tn'sted to infinite visdom and infinite 
benesolence arc placed in the hands of 
romantic schonlbo) patnots who, liov'- 
c\er generous by nature, arc by education 
Ignoramuses, dupes, snobs, and sports- 
men to V. horn figliting is a religion and 
1 illing an accomplishment, v hilst politi- 
cal pov cr, useless under such circum- 
stances csccpt to militarist imperialists in j 
chronic terror of inaasion and subjuga- 
uon, pompous lufthunting fools, com- 
meraal adaenturers to whom die organ- 
ir^ation by the nation of its own industrial 
sera, ices would mean checkmate, financial 
parasites on the money market, and stupid 
people v'lio cling to the status quo merely 
because they are used to it, is obtained by 
licrcdity, by simple purchase, by keeping 
nev spapers and pretending that they are 
organs of public opinion, by the wales of 
seductive women, and by prosututing am- 
bitious talent to the service of the pro- 
fiteers, who call the tunc because, having 
secured all the spare plunder, they alone 
can afford to pay the piper Neither the 
rulers nor the ruled understand high poli- 
ucs. They do not even know that there 
is such a branch of knowledge as political 
science, but between them diey can coerce 
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and enslave wath the deadliest efficiency, 
c\ en to the wiping out of civilizauon, be- 
cause their education as slayers has been 
honestly and thoroughly earned out Es- 
sentially the rulers are all defccuves, and 
there isnothingw'orse than governmentby 
dcfccincs who wield irresistible powers 
of physical coercion The commonplace 
sound people submit, and compel the 
rest to submit, because tliey liave been 
taught to do so as an article of religion 
and a point of honor Those in whom 
natural enlightenment lias reacted against 
artificial education submit because they 
arc compelled, but they would resist, and 
finally resist effectively, if tliey were not 
cowards And they are cowards because 
they have neither an officially accredited 
and established religion nor a generally 
recognized point of honor, and are all at 
sixes and sevens with their various private 
speculations, sending their children per- 
force to the schools where they will be 
corrupted for want of any other schools 
The rulers are equally intimidated by die 
immense extension and cheapening of the 
means of slaughter and destruction The 
Bnush Government is more afraid of Ire- 
[ land now diat submannes, bombs, and 
poison gas are cheap and easily made than 
It w'as of the German Empire before the 
W'ar, consequendy the old Bntish caution 
which maintained a balance of power 
dirough command of the sea is intensified 
into a terror that sees secunty in nothing 
short of absolute military mastery of the 
entire globe that is, in an impossibility 
that will yet seem possible in detail to 
soldiers and to parochial and insular patn- 
otic civilians 

FLIMSINESS OF CIVILIZATION 

This situation has occurred so often be- 
fore, always widi the same result of a 
collapse of civdization (Professor Fhnders 
Petrie has let out the secret of previous 
collapses), that the nch are instinctively 
crying “Let us eat and dnnk, for to- 
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morrow we die,” and the poor, “How 
long, O Lord, how long?” But the pitiless 
reply suU is that God helps those who 
help themselves. This does not mean that 
if Man cannot find the remedy no remed}'’ 
v. ill be found. The pov.^er that produced 
h'Jan when the monkey was not up to the 
mark, can produce a higher creature than 
Man if Man does not come up to the mark. 
What it means is that if Man is to be 
saved, hlan must save himself. There 
seems no compelling reason vhy he 
should be saved. He is by no means an 
ideal creature. At his present best many 
of his ways are so impleasant that they are 
unmentionable m pohte soaety, and so 
painful that he is compelled to pretend 
that pain is often a good. Nature holds 
no brief for the human experiment: it 
must stand or fall by its results. If Man 
will not serve. Nature v.ill try another 
experiment. 

WTiat hope is there then of human 
improvement? According to the Neo- 
Darwinists, to the Mechamsts, no hope 
whatever, because improvement can come 
only through some senseless acadent 
which must, on the statistical average of 
accidents, be presently wiped out by 
some other equally senseless acadent. 

CREATTVE EVOLUTIOIs 

But this dismal aeed does not discour- 
age those who beheve that the impulse 
that produces evolution is aeative. They 
have observed the simple fact that the will 
to do anything can and does, at a certam 
pitch of mtensity set up by conviction 
of Its necessity, create and organize new 
tissue to do it vdth. To them therefore 
mankind is by no means played out yet. 
If the weight hfter, imder the tn\aal stimu- 
lus of an athletic competition, can “put up 
a muscle,” it seems reasonable to belie\ e 
that an equally earnest and convinced 
philosopher could “put up a bram.” Both 
are directions of \itahty to a certam 
end E\ olunon shews us this duection of 


wtahty domg aU sorts of things provid- 
mg the centipede vith a hundred legs, and 
riddmg the fish of any legs at all, budding 
lungs and arms for the land and gills and 
fins for the sea: enabhng the m amm al to 
gestate its young inside its body, and the 
fovd to incubate hers outside it: ofiermg 
us, we may say, our choice of any sort of 
boddv contrivance to main tarn our activ- 
ity and mcrease our resources. 

VOLUXTAilY LONGEVITY 

Among other matters apparently 
changeable at wiU is the duration of mdi- 
vidual hfe. W^eismann, a ver}^ clever and 
suggesti%'e biologist who was unhappily 
reduced to idiocy by Neo-Darwinism, 
pomted out that death is not an eternal 
condition of life, bat an expedient mtro- 
duced to prowde for continual renewal 
without overaowding. Now Circumstan- 
tial Selection does not account for natural 
death: it accounts only for the survival of 
speaes m which the individuals have sense 
enough to decay and die on purpose. But 
the mdividuals do not seem to have calcu- 
lated very reasonably: nobody can ex- 
plam why a parrot should live ten times 
as long as a dog, and a turtle he almost 
immortal In the case of man, the opera- 
tion has overshot its mark: men do not 
hve long enough: they are, for all the pur- 
poses of high a\*ilization, mere children 
when they die; and our Prime Ahnisters, 
though rated as mature, divide them tune 
between the golf course and the Treasmy 
Bench m parhament. Presumably, how- 
ever, the same power that made this mis- 
take ran remedy it. If on opportunist 
grounds Man nov^ fixes the term of his 
hfe at three score and ten years, he can 
equally fix it at three hundred, or three 
thousand, or even at the genmne Cucum- 
stantial Selecuon limit, v hich v ould be 
until a sooner-or-later-inewtable fatal ac- 
adent makes an end of the indi\ idual All 
that is necessary to make him extend his 
present span is that tremendous cata- 
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stropiics sucli as tlie late war shall con- 
vince him of the necessity of at least out- 
living his taste for golf and cigars if tlie 
race is to be saved This is not fantastic 
speculation it is deductive biology, if 
there is sucli a science as biology Here, 
then, is a stone that we have left unturned, 
and that may be wortli turning. To make 
tlie suggestion more entertaining than it 
would be to most people in tlie form of 
a biological treatise, I Jiave written Back 
to Methuselah as a conuibution to tlie 
modern Bible 

Many people, however, can read treat- 
ises and cannot read Bibles Darwin could 
not read Shakespear Some who can read 
boili, like to learn the history of their 
ideas Some arc so entangled in tlie cur- 
rent confusion of Creauve Evolution with 
Circumstantial Selection by their histori- I 
cal Ignorance that they are puzzled by any 
distinction between die two For all their 
sakes I must give here a little history of 
the conflict between the view of Evolu- 
tion taken by the Darwinians (though not 
altogctlier by Darwin himself) and called 
Natural Selection, and that which is 
emerging, under the title of Creative 
Evolution, as tlie genuinely scientific re- 
ligion for which all wise men are now 
anxiously looking 

THE EAIILY EVOLUTIONISTS 

The idea of Evolution, or Transforma- 
tion as It is now sometimes called, was 
not first conceived by Charles Darwin, 
nor by Alfred Russel Wallace, who ob- 
served tlie operation of Circumstantial Se- 
lection simultaneously with Charles The 
celebrated Buffoon was a better Evolu- 
tionist than either of them, and two 
thousand years before Buffon was born, 
the Greek philosopher Empedocles opined 
that all forms of life are transformations 
of four elements, Fire, Air, Eartli, and 
Water, effected by tlie two innate forces 
of attraction and repulsion, or love and 
hate As lately as i860 1 myself was taught 
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as a child that everything was made out 
of these four elements Both the Em- 
pedocleans and the Evolutionists were 
opposed to those who believed m tlie 
separate creation of all forms of life as 
described in the book of Genesis This 
“conflict between religion and science,” as 
the phrase went tlien, did not perplex my 
infant mind m the least I knew perfectly 
well, witliout knowing that I knew it, that 
tlie validity of a story is not the same as 
the occurrence of a fact But as I grew up 
I found tliat I had to choose between 
Evolution and Genesis If you believed 
that dogs and cats and snakes and birds 
and beetles and oysters and whales and 
men and women were all separately de- 
signed and made and named in Eden gar- 
den at tlie beginning of things, and have 
since survived simply by reproducing 
I tlieir kind, then you were not an Evolu- 
tionist If you believed, on the contrary, 
tliat all the different species are modifica- 
tions, vanations, and elaborations of one 
pnmal stock, or even of a few primal 
stocks, tlien you were an Evolutiomst 
But you were not necessarily a Darwin- 
ian, for you might have been a modern 
Evolutionist twenty years before Charles 
Darwin was born, and a whole lifetime 
before he published his Origin of Speaes 
For that matter, when Aristotle grouped 
animals witli backbones as blood relations, 
he began tlie sort of classification wluch, 
when extended by Darwin to monkeys 
and men, so shocked my uncle 

Genesis had held the field until tlie 
time (1707-1778) of Linnieus tlie famous 
botanist In die meantime die microscope 
had been invented It revealed a new 
world of hitherto invisible creatures called 
Infusonans, as common water was found 
to be an infusion of them In the eight- 
eenth century naturalists were very keen 
on the Infusorian Amcebas, and were 
much struck by die way in which die 
members of tins old family behaved and 
developed But it was still possible for 
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Liimsus to begin a treatise by 5a}ing named Tre^tiranus, v'bose book vras pab- 
Tbere are just so many species as ^ere bsbed in 1S02, "^ote, ‘Tn everv livirg 
vrere forms created m tbe beginnmg.” 1 bemg there exists a capacit}* for endless 
though there Trere hundreds of common- di^ ersit^* of form. Each possesses tbs 
place Scotch gardeners, pigeon fanaers. povrer of adapting its organization to the 
and stock breeders then hMng T'ho knerr \'ariations of the external xrorld; and it is 
better. Linnsus himself knex;* better be- this poxrer, called mto acti\'it\' bv cosmic 
fore he died. In the last edition of his changes, xi'hich has enabled the simple 
System of Nature, he b^an to rtonder zcoph\'tes of the p rirm tivp xrorld to ciiinh 
xrhether the transmutation of species bv to hisher and higher stages of organiza- 
vanation might not be possible Then 1 tion, and has brought endless xariets' into 
came the great poet vrho jumped os’er the | nature."’ There vou have vour evolution 
facts to the conclusion. Goethe said that ' of Man Eom ihe amoeba all complete 
all the shapes of creation vrere cousins; ! vhilst Nelson vras still alive on the seas 
that there must be some common stock - And in 1809, before the battle of Water- 
Eom vrhich all the species had sprung: ‘ loo. a French soldier named Lamarcx, 
that it vras the environment of air that had , vrho had beaten his musket into a micro- 
produced the eagle, of mater the seaL and j scope and turned zoologist, declared that 
ot earth the mole. He could not sav hov* ! species vrere an illusion produced by the 
this happened: but he diNtined that it did ! shortness of our mdividuai lives, and that 
happen. Erasmus Darrin, the grand- i thev vrere constantlv changing and melt- 
father of Charles, carried the entiron- | mg into one another and into nevr forms 
menttheorx'much farther. pointing outm- ^ assurelyasthehandofaclockiscontinu- 
stance after instance of mo dincations made , ally moving, though it moves so slovly 
in species apparentlv to adapt it to circum- > that it looks stationary to us. We have 
stances and environment: for instance, , since come to think that its mdustry is less 


that the brilliant colors of the leopard, i 
vrhich make it so conspicuous in Event’s ^ 
Park, conceal it in a tropical jungle, ' 
Finallv he vrrote, as his declaration < 
of faith, “The vrorld has been evolved, 
not created: it has arisen httle by httle 
from a small beginning, and has increased 
through the actiHt\’ of the elemental 
forces embodied in itself, and so has 
rather grovm than come into being at an 
almightv vrord What a subhme idea of i 


continuous: that the clock stops for a 
lor^ time, and then is suddenly “put on"’ 
bv a mysterious fnger. But never mind 
that just at present. 



I call vour special attention to La- 
marck. because later on there mere Neo- 
Lamarckians as mell as Neo-Darvinians 
I mas a Neo-Lamarckian. Lamarck passed 


the infinite might of the great Architect, 
the Cause of all causes, the Father of all 
fathers, the Ens Entium I For if me mould 
compare the Innnite. it mould surely re- 
quire a greater Intinire to cause the causes 
of enects than to produce the efects them- 
selves " In this, pubhshed m the year 
179 a, you ha\'e nineteenth century Evolu- 
tion predselv defined. And Erasmus Dar- 
min mas bv no means its oniv anostle. It 

* « A 

mas in the air then. .A German bmlogist 


1 on Eom the concennon of Evolution as a 

J i 

i general lam to Charles Darvin's depart- 
ment of It. mhich mas the method of 

E\oIution Lamarck, mhilst making many 

mgemous suggestions as to the reacnon 
of external causes on Lfe and habit, such 
as changes of climate, food supply, gco- 
j logical uphea^nls and so forth, really held 
as his fundamental preposition that Lmng 
organisms charged because they manted 
to. -ks he stated lU the great factor ^n 
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Evolution IS use and disuse If you have 
no eyes, and v/ant to see, and keep trying 
to see, you will finally get eyes If, like a 
mole or a subterranean fish, you have 
eyes and dont v/ant to see, you will lose 
your eyes If you like eating the tender 
tops of trees enough to make you con- 
centrate all your energies on the stretch- 
ing of your neck, you will finally get a 
long neck, hke die giraffe This seems 
absurd to inconsiderate people at the first 
blush, but It is within the personal experi- 
ence of all of us that it is just by this 
process that a child tumbhng about the 
floor becomes a boy walkmg erect, and 
that a man sprawling on the road with 
a bruised chm, or supine on the ice with a 
bashed ocaput, becomes a bicyclist and a 
skater. The process is not continuous, as 
It would be if mere practice had anything 
to do with It, for mough you may im- 
prove at each bicychng lesson during the 
lesson, v/hen you begin your next lesson 
you do not begin at the point at which 
you left off you relapse apparendy to 
the begmmng Finally, you succeed quite 
suddenly, and do not relapse agam More 
miraculous still, you at once exerase the 
new power unconsaously Although you 
are adapting your front wheel to your 
balance so el^orately and actively that 
the acadental locking of your handle bars 
for a second will throw you off, though 
five minutes before you could not do it 
at all, yet now you do it as unconsaously 
as you grow your finger nails You have 
a new faculty, and must have aeated 
some new bodily tissue as its organ And 
you have done it solely by wilhng For 
here there can be no question of Circum- 
stantial Selection, or the survival of the 
fittest. The man who is learning how to 
nde a bicycle has no advantage over the 
non-cyclist in the struggle for existence 
quite the contrary He has acquired a new 
habit, an automatic unconsaous habit, 
solely because he wanted to, and kept try- 
ing until It was added unto him 


HOW ACQUIREMENTS ABE INHERITED 

But V/hen your son tries to skate or bi- 
cycle m his turn, he does not pick up the 
accomplishment v/here you left it, any 
more than he is bom six feet high with a 
beard and a tall hat. The set-back that oc- 
curred between your lessons occurs again 
The race learns exactly as the individual 
learns Your son relapses, not to the very 
begirmmg, but to a point which no mortal 
method of measurement can distingmsh 
from the begmmng Now this is odd, for 
certain other habits of yours, equally ac- 
quued (to the Evolutiomst, of course, all 
habits are acquired), equally unconsaous, 
equally automatic, are transmitted without 
any perceptible relapse For instance, the 
very first act of your son when he enters 
the world as a separate individual is to yell 
with indignation that yell which Shake- 
spear thought the most tragic and piteous 
of all sounds In the act of yelling he 
begins to breathe another habit, and not 
even a necessary one, as the object of 
breathmg can be achieved in other ways, 
as by deep sea fishes He arculates his 
blood by pumping it with his heart. He 
demands a meal, and proceeds at once 
to perform the most elaborate chemical 
operations on the food he swallows He 
manufactures teeth, discards them, and 
replaces them with fresh ones Compared 
to these habitual feats, walking, standing 
upnght, and bicychng are the merest 
trifles, yet it is only by going through the 
wanting, trying process that he can stand, 
walk, or cycle, whereas in the other and 
far more difficult and complex habits he 
not only does not consaously want nor 
consaously try, but actually consaously 
objects very strongly Take that early 
habit of cutting the teeth v ould he do 
that if he could help it=' Take that later 
habit of decaying and eliminating himself 
by deatli — equally an acquired habit, re- 
member — how he abhors it ' Yet die habit 
has become so rooted, so automatic, that 
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he must do it in spite of lumself, even to 
his ovm destruction. 

Y 7 e have here a routme v’hich, given 
time enough for it to operate, v.iU finally 
produce the most elaborate forms of or- 
ganized life on Lamarckian hnes vitliout 
the mter\-ention of Circumstantial Selec- 
tion at all. If you can turn a pedestrian 
into a C3-chst, and a cychst into a piamst 
or ^nohnist, without the mtervention of 
Circumstantial Selection, you can turn 
an amosha mto a man, or a man mto a 
superman, without it. AH of vhich is 
rank heresy to tlie Neo-Danvmian, vho 
imagmes that if 3-ou stop Circumstantial 
Selection, 3*ou not only stop development 
but maugurate a rapid and disastrous 
degeneration. 

Let us fix the Lamarckian e\'olutionary 
process vreU m our minds. You are ahve; 
and 5'ou rvant to he more ahve. Y’ou vrant j 
an extension of consaousness and of 
povrer. Y’ou vrant, consequendy, addi- 
tional organs, or additional uses of ^’our 
existing; or2:ans; that is, additional habits 
You get them because 3*ou vant them 
badly enough to keep tiding for tiiem 
until they come. Nobody knovs hotv: 
nobody ^ovs vh}'-: all rre knotc is that 
the dung actually t^es place. "We relapse 
miserabty from efibrt to effort until the 
old organ is modified or the nev one 
created, v'hen suddenly tiie impossible 
becomes possible and the habit is formed. 
The moment tve form it ve rrant to get 
nd of the consaousness of it so as to 
economize our consaousness for fresh 
conquests of hfe; as all consaousness 
means preoccupation and obstruction If 
V e had to tiiink about breathing or digest- 
mg or circulating our blood ve should 
ha\e no attention to spare for an}-thing 
else, as ve find to our cost vhen an}*- 
thing goes VTong mth these operations 
\Ve vstmt to be unconsaous of them just 
as T-e vanted to acquire them; and ve 
finally nm \^hat ve vrant. But ve vnn j 
imconsaousness of our habits at the cost 


of losmg our control of them, and ve also 
bmid one habit and its corresponding 
functional modification of our organs on 
anotlier, and so become dependent on our 
old habits Consequently ve have to per- 
sist m them e\ en vhen thev hurt us. We 

•> 

cannot stop breathmg to avoid an attack 
of asthma, or to escape drovning. We 
can lose a habit and discard an organ vhen 
ve no longer need tiiem, just as vre ac- 
quired them; but this process is slow and 
broken by relapses; and rehcs of the 
organ and the habit long sumve its 
utiht}'. And if other and stiU mdispens- 
able habits and modifications have been 
built on the ones we wish to discard, we 
must protnde a new foundation for them 
before we demohsh the old one. Tius is 
also a slow process and a ver}* curious 
one. 

THE MIRACLE OF CONDENSED 
BECAPITULATTON 

The relapses between the efforts to ac- 
quire a habit are important because, as we 
have seen, the}’' recur not only from effort 
to effort in the case of the mdividual, but 
from generation to generation in the case 
of the race. This relapsing from genera- 
tion to generation is an mvanable char- 
acteristic of the evolutionary process For 
instance, Raphael, though descended 
from eight unmterrupted generations of 
pamters. had to learn to paint apparently 
as if no Sanzio had ever handled a brush 
before. But he had also to learn to breathe, 
and digest, and circulate his blood Al- 
though his lather and mother were fiiUy 
gro-wn adults 'v hen he was concaved, he 
was not concaved or even bom fully 
grown: he had to go back and begm as 
a speck of protoplasm, and to struggle 
throush an embr^’omc hfeume. during 
part of which he was mdistmguishable 
from an embr}’omc dog. and had natha 
a skull nor a backbona When he at last 
acquired tiiese articles he "was for some 
time doubtful vhetha he 'vms a bird or 
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a fish He had to compress untold cen- 
tunes of development into nine months 
before he was human enough to break 
loose as an mdependent bemg And even 
then he was still so mcomplete that his 
parents might well have exclaimed "Good 
Heavens! have you learnt nothing from 
our expenence that you come into the 
world m this ridiculously elementary 
stated Why cant you talk and walk and 
pamtand behave decently^” Tothat ques- 
tion Baby Raphael had no answer All he 
could have said was that this is how evolu- 
tion or transformation happens The time 
may come when the same force that com- 
pressed the development of milhons of 
years into nine months may pack many 
more millions mto even a shorter space, 
so that Raphaels may be bom painters 
as they are now born breathers and blood 
circulators But they will still begin as 
specks of protoplasm, and acquire the 
faculty of painting in their mother’s 
womb at quite a late stage of their em- 
bryomc hfe They must recapitulate the 
history of mankind in their own persons, 
however bnefly they may condense it 
Nothing was so astomshing and signi- 
ficant in the discovenes of the embryo- 
logists, nor anything so absurdly little 
appreciated, as this recapitulation, as it is 
now called this power of hurrying up 
into months a process which was once 
so long and tedious that the mere con- 
templation of It IS unendurable by men 
whose span of life is three-score-and-ten 
It widened human possibilities to the 
extent of enabling us to hope that the 
most prolonged and difficult operauons 
of our minds may yet become instantane- 
ous, or, as we call it, instinctive It also 
directed our attention to examples of this 
packing up of centunes into seconds 
which were stanng us in the face in all 
direcnons As I wnte these hnes the 
newspapers are occupied by the exploits 
of a child of eight, who has just defeated 
twenty adult chess players in twenty 
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games played simultaneously, and has 
been able afterwards to reconstruct all 
the twenty games without any apparent 
effort of memory Most people, includ- 
ing myself, play chess (when they play 
It at all) from hand to mouth, and can 
hardly recall the last move but one, or 
foresee the next but two Also, when I 
have to make an anthmetical calculation, 
I have to do it step by step with pencil 
and paper, slowly, reluctantly, and with 
so little confidence in the result that I dare 
not act on it without "provmg” the sum 
by a further calculation involving more 
ciphenng But there are men who can 
neither read, -wnte, nor apher, to whom 
the answer to such sums as I can do is 
instantly obvious without any conscious 
calculation at all, and the result is in- 
I fallible Yet some of these natural antli- 
; meuaans have but a small vocabulary, 

‘ are at a loss when they have to find words 
for any but the simplest everyday occa- 
sions, and cannot for the life of tliem de- 
scnbe mechanical operations which tliey 
perform daily in the course of their trade, 
whereas to me the whole vocabulary of 
English literature, from Shakespear to 
the latest edition of the Encyclopaidia 
Bntannica, is so completely and instant- 
aneously at my call that I have never had 
to consiilt even a thesaurus except once 
or twice when for some reason I wanted 
a third or fourth synonym Again, though 
I have tned and failed to draw recogniz- 
able portraits of persons I have seen 
every day for years, Mr Bernard Part- 
ridge, having seen a man once, will, widi- 
out more strain than is invoked m eaung 
a sandwich, draw him to the life The 
keyboard of a piano is a device I have 
never been able to master, yet Mr Cy nl 
Scott uses It exactly as I use my ov n 
fingers, and to Sir Edvard Elgar an 
orchestral score is as instantaneously 
intelligible at sight as a page of Shahe- 
spear is to me One man cannot, afi(.r 
trying for years, finger tlie flute fluenth 

nz 
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Anotlier vnll take up a Sute -nth a nevlv 
invented arrangement of kevs on it, and 
play it at once vrith iiardly a mistake. We 
find people to Tthom voting is so diffi- 
cult that the}' prefer to sign their name 
Toth a mark, and beside them men vho 
m aster s}'5tems of shorthand and im- 
provse nev s}'stems of their ovn as 
easily as they learnt the alphabet- These 
contrasts are to be seen on all hands, and 
have nothing to do v.ith \-anations m 
general mtelhgence, nor even in the 
specialized mteUigence proper to the 
faculty in question: for example, no com- 
poser or dramatic poet has ever pretended 
to be able to perform all the parts he 
v-rites for the singers, actors, and players 
vho are his executants One mig-ht as 
veil expect Napoleon to be a fencer, or 
the Astronomer Royal to knov hov 
many beans make five any better than 
his bookkeeper. Even exceptional com- 
mand of language does not imply the 
possession of ideas to express: Mezzo- 
fanu, the master of fifty-eight languages, 
had less to say in them than Shakespear 
vith his htde Latin and less Greek; and 
pubhc hfe is the paradise of voluble vind- 
bags. 

All these examples, vhich might be 
multiphed by miUions, are cases m vffich 
a long, laborious, consaous, detailed 
process of acquirement has been con- 
densed mto an mstmctive and uncon- 
scious inborn one Factors vhich formerly 
had to be considered one by one in suc- 
cession are mtegrated mto v'hat seems 
a single simple factor. Chams of hardly 
soluble problems have coalesced in one 
problem vhich solves itself the moment 
it is raised. What is more, the}’’ have been 
pushed back (or forvvrd, if you hke) 
from post-natal to pre-natal ones The 
child m the vomb may take some time 
over them; but it is a miraculously 
shortened time 

The time phenomena in\ oh ed are curi- 
ous, and suggest that ve are either wong 


I about our histoiv' or else that ve enor- 
mously exaggerate the penods required 
I for the pre-natal acquirement of habits 
In the nineteenth centux}' ve talked very 
ehblv about eeolosdcal periods, and fiimz 
millions of eons about in the most lordly 
manner m our reaction against Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s chronology*. We had a 
craze for big figures, and positively liked 
to beheve that the progress made by the 
child in the vomb in a month vas repre- 
sented in prehistoric time bv ages and 
ages. We insisted that Evolution ad- 
vanced more slovly than any snail ever 
crav'led, and that N^ature does not pro- 
ceed by leaps and bounds. This vas all 
very veil as long as ve vere dealing vith 
such acquired habits as breathing or di- 
gestion It vas possible to believe that 
dozens of epochs had gone to the slov 
building up of these habits. But vhen ve 
have to consider the case of a man bom 
not only as an accomphshed metabohst, 
but vith such an aptitude for shorthand 
and keyboard mampulation that he is a 
stenographer or pianist at least five sixths 
ready-made as soon as he can control 
his hands intelligently, ve are forced to 
suspect either that keyboards and short- 
hand are older mventions than v e sup- 
pose, or else that acquirements can be 
assimilated and stored as congemtal quali- 
fications m a shorter time than ve thmk, 
so that, as betveen Lyell and Archbishop 
Ussher, the laugh may not be vath Lyell 
qmte so uproanously as it seemed fift}’’ 
years ago 

HEREDITY AX OLD STORY 

It IS evdent that the ey olunonar}' pro- 
cess is a hereditaiy one, or, to put it less 
dniy, that human hfe is continuous and 
immortal The Evolutiomsts took hered- 
ity for granted So did eyer}body The 
human mind has been soaked in heredity 
as long back as v e can trace its thought. 
Hereditary’’ peers, hereditar}’’ monarchs, 
hereditar}’’ castes and trades and classes 
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crc tlic best known of social institutions, 
and in some eases of public nuisances 
Pedigree men counted pedigree dogs and 
pedigree horses among dieir most cher- 
ished possessions Far from being uncon- 
scious of heredity, or sceptical, men were 
insanely credulous about it tliey not only 
believed in the transmission of quahues 
and habits from generaoon to generation, 
but expected tlie son to begin mentally 
where the father left off 

This belief m heredity led naturally to 
the practice of Intentional Selection 
Good blood and breeding were eagerly 
sought after m human marriage In deal- 
ing vith plants and animals, selection 
with a view to the producuon of new 
varieties and tlie improvement and modi- 
fication of species had been practised ever 
since men began to culuvate tliem My 
prc-Darv.unian uncle knew as well as Dar- 
win tliat the race-horse and tlie dray- 
liorse are not separate creations from the 
Garden of Eden, but adaptations by de- 
liberate human selection of the medieval 
war-horse to modem racing and indus- 
tnal haulage He knew tliat tliere are 
nearly two hundred different sorts of 
dogs, all capable of breeding widi one an- 
other and of producing cross vaneues un- 
known to Adam He knew tliat tlie same 
thing is true of pigeons He knew tliat 
gardeners had spent their lives trying to 
breed black tulips and green camauons 
and unheard-of orchids, and had actually 
produced flowers just as strange to Eve 
His quarrel with tlie Evolutionists was 
not a quarrel with the evidence for Evolu- 
tion he had accepted enough of it to 
prove Evolution ten times over before he 
ever heard of it What he repudiated was 
cousinship with the ape, and the implied 
suspicion of a rudimentary tail, because it 
was offensive to his sense of his own dig- 
mty, and because he thought that apes 
were ridiculous, and tails diabohcal when 
associated wnth the erect posture Also 
he believed that Evolution was a heresy 


which involved tlie destruction of Chns- 
tiani ty, of which, as a member of the Insh 
Churcli (die pseudo-Protestant one), he 
conceived himself a pillar But this was 
only Ills Ignorance, for a man may deny 
Ills descent from an ape and be ehgible as 
a churchwarden without being any the 
less a convinced Evolutiomst 

DISCOVERY ANTICIPATED BY 
DIVINATION 

What is more, the rehgious folk can 
claim to be among the pioneers of Evo- 
lutiomsm Weismann, Neo-Darwimst 
diough he was, devoted a long passage 
in his History of Evolution to the Nature 
Philosophy of Lorenz Oken, pubhshedin 
1809 Oken defined natural science as “the 
science of the everlasting transmutations 
of die Holy Ghost in the world ” His re- 
hgion had started him on the nght track, 
and not only led him to think out a whole 
scheme of Evolution in abstract terms, but 
guided his aim m a sigmficandy good 
saentific shot which brought him within 
die scope of Weismann He not only de- 
fined the onginal substance from which 
I all forms of life have developed as proto- 
plasm, or, as he called it, primitive shme 
{Urschletm), but actually declared that 
tins shme took the form of vesicles out of 
which the umverse was built Here was 
the modem cell morphology guessed by 
a rehgious thinker long before the micro- 
scope and the scalpel forced it on the 
vision of mere laboratory workers who 
could not think and had no rehgion They 
worked hard to discover the vital secrets 
of the glands by opemng up dogs and cut- 
ting out the glands, or tying up their 
ducts, or severmg their nerves, thereby 
learning, negatively, that the governors 
of our vital forces do not hold their in- 
cessant conversations through the nerves, 
and, positively, how miserably a horribly 
mjured dog can die, leaving us to infer 
that we sh^ probably pensh hkewise if 
we grudge our guineas to Harley Street 
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Lorenz Oken thought very hard to find 
out what was happening to the Holy 
Ghost, and thereby made a contribution 
of extraordinary importance to our un- 
derstanding of umnjured creatures The 
man who was scientific enough to see tliat 
the Holy Ghost is a scientific fact got 
easily m front of the blockheads who 
could only sm agamst it Hence my uncle 
was turmng his back on very respectable 
company when he dended Evolution, 
and would probably have recanted and 
apologized at once had anybody pointed 
out to him what a solecism he com- 
mitting 

The metaphysical side of Evolution 
was thus no novelty when Darvun 
arrived. Had Oken never hved, there 
would still have been milhons of persons 
tramed firom their childhood to beheve 
that we are continually urged upwards 
by a force cahed the Wdl of God In 1819 
Schopenhauer pubhshed his treatise on 
The World as Will, which is the meta- 
physical complement to Lamarck’s natural 
history, as it demonstrates that the dnv- 
mg force behind Evolution is a vnll-to- 
hve, and to hve, as Christ said long be- 
fore, more abundantly. And the earher 
philosophers, firom Plato to Leibmtz, had 
kept the human mind open for the 
thought of the umverse as one idea 
behmd all its physically apprehensible 
transformations. 

CORRECTED DATES FOR THE DISCOVERY 
OF EVOLUTION 

All this, remember, is the state of 
dungs m the pre-Darwm penod, which 
so many of us stiU think of as a pre- 
evolutionary period. Evolutiomsm was 
the rage before Queen Victona came to 
the throne To fix this chronology, let 
me repeat the story told by Weismann 
of the July revolution m Pans in 1830, 
when the French got nd of Charles the 
Tendi Goedie •^’as then still hving, and 
a French fnend of his called on him and 


found him valdly excited. “What do you 
think of the great event^” said Goethe 
“The volcano is in eruption; and all is m 
flames. There can no lonsrer be discussion 
vnth closed doors ” The Frenchman re- 
phed that no doubt it was a terrible busi- 
ness; but what could they expect vuth 
such a mimstry and such a kmg^ “Stuff’” 
said Goethe: “I am not thinkmg of these 
people at all, but of the open rupture m 
the French Academy between Cuvier and 
St Hilaire. It is of the utmost importance 
to science ” The rupture Goethe meant 
was about Evolution, Cmuer contending 
diat there were four species, and St 
Hdaire that there was only one. 

From 1830, when Darwin was an ap- 
parendy unpromising lad of tv^entyone, 
until 1859, when he turned the world up- 
side down by his Ongm of Speaes, there 
was a slump m Evolutiomsm The first 
generation of its enthusiasts was ageing 
and dying out, and their successors were 
being taught from the Book of Genesis, 
just as Edward AT was (and Edward ATI 
too, for that matter) Nobody who knew 
the theory was addmg anything to it. 
This slump not only heightened the im- 
pression of entire novelty when Darvun 
brought die subject to the front again* it 
probably prevented him from realizing 
how much had been done before, even 
by lus ovm grandfather, to whom he was 
accused of being unjust Besides, he was 
not really carrying on the family busmess 
He v'as an entirely ongmal worker, and 
he was on a new tack, as we shall see pre- 
sendy And he would not m any case have 
thought much, as a practical naturalist, 
of the more or less mystical intellectual 
speculations of the Deists of 1790-1830 
Scientific workers were very tired of 
Deism just then They had given up die 
nddle of the Great First Cause as in- 
soluble, and were calhng themselves, ac- 
cordingly, Agnostics Tliey had turned 
from the inscrutable question of AAdiy 
dungs existed, to the spade work of dis- 
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co\cnng Wliat was really occurring m 
llic w orld and How it really occurred 

With all Ills attention bent in diis new 
direcaon, Darwan soon noticed diat a 
good deal ^^’as occurring in an entirely 
unmysuca! and even unmeaning way of 

V Inch die older speculative Deist-Evolu- 
tionists had taken little or no account. 
Nowadays, when we are turning in 

V cary disgust and disillusion from Neo- 
Darvinism and Mechanism to Vitalism 
and Creau\c Evoluuon, it is difficult to 
imagine how diis new departure of Dar- 
van’s could possibly have appealed to his 
contemporanes as e\aung, agreeable, 
abo% e ail as hopeful Let me tliereforc try 
to bnng back something of die atmo- 
sphere of that ume by descnbing a scene, 
very characteristic of its supersuuons, in 
vliich I took vhat was dicn considered 
an unspeakably shocking parL 

DEFYING THE LIGHTNING A FRUSTRATED 
EXPERIMENT 

One evening m 1878 or thereabouts, 
I, being then in my earliest twenties, was 
at a bachelor party of young men of the 
professional class in the house of a doctor 
in die Kensingtonian quarter of London. 
Tliey fell to talking about rehgious re- 
vivals, and an anecdote was related of a 
man who, having incautiously scoffed at 
die mission of Messrs Moody and Sankey, 
a then famous firm of American evan- 
gelists, was subsequendy earned home on 
a shutter, slain by divine vengeance as a 
blasphemer A timid minonty, without 
qmte ventunng to question the truth of 
the inadent — ^for they naturally did not 
care to run the nsk of going home on 
shutters themselves — nevertheless shewed 
a certain disposition to cavil at those who 
exulted in it, and something approaching 
to an argument began At last it was 
alleged by the most evangelical of the 
disputants that Charles Bradlaugh, the 
most formidable atheist on the Seculanst 
platform, had taken out his watch publicly 


and challenged the Almighty to strike 
him dead in five minutes if he really 
existed and disapproved of atheism The 
leader of the cavillers, with great heat, 
repudiated this as a gross calumny, de- 
clanng that Bradlaugh had repeatedly 
and indignantly contradicted it, and im- 
plying that the atheist champion was far 
too pious a man to commit such a blas- 
phemy This exqiusite confusion of ideas 
roused my sense of comedy It was clear 
to me that the challenge attributed to 
Charles Bradlaugh was a saentific expen- 
ment of a quite simple, straightforward, 
and proper kind to ascertain whether the 
expression of atheistic opinions really did 
involve any personal nsk It was certainly 
tlie method taught in the Bible, Elijah 
having confuted the prophets of Baal in 
precisely that way, with every circum- 
stance of bitter mockery of their god 
when he failed to send down fire from 
heaven Accordingly I said that if the 
question at issue were whether the penalty 
of questiomng the theology of Messrs 
Moody and Sankey was to be struck dead 
on the spot by an incensed deity, nothing 
could effect a more convinang settlement 
of It than the very obvious experiment 
attributed to Mr Bradlaugh, and that con- 
sequently if he had not med it, he ought 
to have tried it The omission, I added, 
was one which could easily be remedied 
there and then, as I happened to share 
Mr Bradlaugh's views as to the absurdity 
of the behef in these violent interfer- 
ences with the order of nature by a short- 
tempered and thin-skinned supernatural 
deity Therefore — ^and at that pomt I 
took out my watch 

The effect was electrical Neither scep- 
tics nor devotees were prepared to abide 
the result of the expenment. In vain did 
I urge tbe pious to trust m the accuracy 
of their deity’s aim with a thunderbolt, 
and the justice of his discnmination be- 
tween the innocent and the guilty In vain 
did I appeal to the sceptics to accept die 
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logical outcome of their scepticism: it 
soon appeared that rrhen thunderbolts 
T*ere in question there yrere no sceptics 
Our host, seeing that his guests Ttould 
vanish preapitateh* if the impious chal- 
lenge vere uttered, leasing him alone 
vith a solitar}' infidel under sentence of 
extermination in five minutes, mterposed 
and forbade the experiment, pleading at 
the same time for a change of subject- I 
of course comphed, but could not re&ain 
firom remarking that though the dreadiul 
v.'ords had not been uttered, vet, as the 
thought had b een formulated m mv rmnd, ' 

it mas verv doubtful v hether the conse- i 
^ 1 

quences could be averted bv sealing m}* ' 
lips Home^'er, the rest appeared to fed ; 
that the game mould be plaved according j 
to the rules, and that it mattered very I 
httle mhat I thought so long as I said 
nothing. Only the leader of the evangeli- 
cal part}', I thought, mas a little preoccu- 
pied imtil five minutes had elapsed and 
the meather mas sfiU calm. 

IX QUEST OF THE FIRST CAUSE 

Another reminiscence. In those days 
me thought in terms of time and space, of 
cause and eSect, as me sail do: but me 
do not nom demand firom a rehgion that 
it shall explam the universe completely 
m terms of cause and efiect, and present 
the morld to us as a manufactured article 
and as the private property of its Manu- 
facturer. We did then. We mere inmted 
to pit}^ the delusion of certain heathens 
v ho held that the morld is supported by 
an elephant mho is supported by a tor- 
toise. Mahomet decided that the moun- 
tains are great meights to keep the morld | 
from being blornn amay into space. But 
me refuted these orientals by askmg | 
triumphantly v hat the tortoise stands on? ! 
Freethinkers asked mhich came first: the j 
ovl or the egg. Nobody thought of say- , 
ing that the ultimate problem of existence. . 
being clearly msoluble and e\en un- | 
thinkable on causation Imes, could not • 


J be a causation problem To pio'xs people 
1 this mould have been fiat atheism. Se- 
I cause they assumed that God must be a 
i Cause, and sometimes called him The 
1 Great First Cause, or, in still choicer lan- 
j guage, The Primal Cause. To the Rauon- 
j ahsts it mould have been a renunciation 
< of reason. Here and there a man mould 
t confess that he stood as mith a dim lan- 
i tern in a dense fcsr. and could see but a 
little may in anv direction into inSniqx 
' But be did not really beheve that infinity 
vras infinite or that the eternal mas also 
I sempiternal: he assumed that all things, 
j knomn and unknomn, mere caused. 

' Hence it mas that I fo'und mvself one 
I day tomards the end of the eighteea- 
[ ses'enfies in a cell m the old Brompton 
Oraton' arguing mith Father Addis, mho 
had been called b}' one of bis fiock to 
attempt my comersion to Roman Ca- 
thoHdsm. The universe exists, said the 
I father: somebody must have made it. If 
that somebody exists, said L somebody 
must have made bim I grant that for the 
sake of argument- said the Oratorian. i 
grant vou a maker of God. I grant vou 
a maker of the maker of God I grant vou 
as long a Ime of makers as you please; 
hut an infini ty of makers is unthirJcable 
and extra^'Hgant: it is no harder to be- 
heve m number one than in number fifty 
thousand or Sfiy million; so mhy not 
accept number one and stop there, since 
no attempt to get behmd him mill remove 
vour logical diSculty" Bv vour lea\e, 
said 1. It IS as eas}' for me to beheve that 
the universe made itself as that a maker 
of the urm erse made himself: in feet much 
easier: for the universe msibly exists and 
makes itself as it goes along, mhereas a 
maker for it is a hypothesis Of course 
me could get no further on these hues 
He rose and said that me mere hke tmo 
men morking a sam, he pushing it for- 
vnrd and I pushmg it back, and cutung 
nothing; but mhen v e had dropped the 
subject and mere malkmg through the 
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refectory, he returned to it for a moment operations all leading to the fulfilment 
to say that he should go mad if be lost of one central purpose of measuring for 
Ills Behef I, glorying in the robust cal- mankmd the march of the day and night, 
lousness of youth and the comedic spmt, could you beheve that it was not the 
felt qmte comfortable and said so, though work of a cunning artificer who had de- 
I was touched, too, by his evident sm- signed and contnved it all to that end? 

And here was a far more wonderful thmg 
These two anecdotes are superficially than a watch, a man with all his organs 
mvial and even comic, but there is an mgemously contnved, cords and levers, 
abyss of horror beneath them They girders and kingposts, circulating sys- 
reveal a condinon so utterly irrehgious terns of pipes and valves, dialysmg mem- 
that rehgion means nothing but behef branes, chemical retorts, carburettors, 
in a nursery bogey, and its madequacy is ventilators, mlets and outlets, telephone 
demonstrated by a toy logical dilemma, transmitters m his ears, hght recorders 
neither the bogey nor the dilemma hav- and lenses m his eyes it conceivable 
ing anythmg to do with rehgion, or being that tbs was the work of chance^^ that no 
senous enough to impose on or confuse artificer had wrought here^ that there 
any properly educated child over the age was no purpose in tbs, no design, no 
of SIX. One hardly knows wbch is the guiding mtelhgence^ The th ing was m- 
more appalhng the abjectness of the credible In vain did Helmholtz declare 
creduhty or the flippancy of the scepu- that “the eye has every possible defect 
asm The result was mevitable All who that can be found m an optical instru- 
were strongminded enough not to be ment, and even some pecuhar to itself,” 
temfied by the bogey were left stranded and fhat “if an optiaan tned to sell me 
in empty contemptuous negation, and an instrument which had all these defects 
argued, when they argued at all, as I I should think myself quite justified m 
aigued with Father Addis But their posi- blaming bis carelessness in the strongest 
tion was not mtellectually comfor^le terms, and sendmg him back bs instru- 
A member of parharaent expressed their ment.” To disaedit the optiaan’s skill 
discomfort when, objecting to the admis- was not to get nd of the opuaan The 
sion of Charles Bradlaugh mto parha- eye might not be so cleverly made as 
ment, he said “Hang it all, a man should Paley bought, but it was made some- 
beheve in soraetbng or somebody ” It how, by somebody 
was easy to throw the bogey mto the And then my argument vmh Father 
dustbin, but none the less the world, our Addis began all over again It was easy 
comer of the uraverse, did not look like enough to say that every man makes his 
a pure acadent it presented evidences own eyes indeed the embryologists had 
of design in every direction There was actually caught him doing it. But what 
mind and purpose bebnd it As the anti- about the very evident purpose tliat 
Bradlaugh member would have put it, prompted bm to do it^ Why did he 
there must be somebody behind the want to see, if not to extend his con- 
sometbng no atheist could get over that saousness and his knowledge and his 

power^ That purpose was at work ev er} - 
paley's watch where, and must be something bigger 

Paley had put the argument in an than the individual eye-making man 
apparently unanswerable form If you Only the stupidest muckrakers could fad 
found a watch, fiill of mechamsm ex- to see tbs, and even to know it as part of 
qmsitely adapted to produce a senes of their own consciousness Yet to admit it 
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seemed to involve letting the bogey come 
back, so inextricably had we managed to 
mix up belief in the bogey’s existence 
with belief in the existence of design in 
the umverse. 

THE IRRESISTIBLE CRY OF ORDER, ORDER I 

Our scomfulyoung scientific and philo- 
sophic hons of today must not blame the 
Church of England for this confusion of 
thought In 1562 the Church, in convoca- 
tion in London “for the avoiding of di- 
versities of opinions and for the estabhsh- 
ment of consent touching true religion,” 
proclaimed in their first utterance, and as 
an Article of Rehgion, that God is “with- 
out body, parts, or passions,” or, as we 
say, an Elan Vital or Life Force. Un- 
fortunately neither parents, parsons, nor 
pedagogues could be induced to adopt 
that article St John might say that “God 
is spirit” as pointedly as he pleased, our 
Sovereign Lady Ehzabeth might ratify 
the Article again and again, serious divines 
might feel as deeply as they could that a 
God with body, parts, and passions could 
be nothing but an anthropomorphic idol; 
no matter* people at large could not con- 
ceive a God who was not anthropomor- 
phic they stood by the Old Testament 
legends of a God whose parts had been 
seen by one of the patnarchs, and finally 
set up as against the Church a God who, 
far from being without body, parts, or 
passions, was composed of nothing else, 
and of very evil passions too. They im- 
posed this idol in practice on the Church 
Itself, m spite of the First Article, and 
thereby homeopathically produced the 
atheist, whose demal of God was simply 
a demal of the idol and a demonstration 
against an unbearable and most unchris- 
tian idolatry The idol was, as Shelley had 
been expelled from Oxford for pointing 
out, an almighty fiend, with a petty char- 
acter and unlimited power, spiteful, cruel, 
jealous, vindictive, and physically violent 
Tile most villainous schoolmasters, the 


most tyrannical parents, fell far short in 
their attempts to imitate it But it was not 
Its social vices that brought it low What 
made it scientifically intolerable was that 
It was ready at a moment’s notice to upset 
the whole order of the universe on the 
most trumpery provocation, whether by 
stopping the sun in the valley of Ajalon 
or sending an atheist home dead on a 
shutter (the shutter was indispensable be- 
cause It marked the utter unpreparedness 
of the atheist, who, unable to save him- 
self by a deathbed repentance, was subse- 
quently roasted through all eternity in 
blazing brimstone) It was this disorderli- 
ness, this refusal to obey its own laws of 
nature, that created a scientific need for its 
destruction. Science could stand a cruel 
and unjust god, for nature was full of 
suffenng and injustice But a disorderly 
god was impossible In the Middle Ages 
a compromise had been made by which 
two different orders of truth, religious and 
scientific, had been recognized, in order 
that a schoolman might say that two 
and two make four without being burnt 
for heresy. But the nineteenth century, 
steeped in a meddhng, presumptuous, 
readmg-and-wnting, socially and pohac- 
ally powerful ignorance inconceivable by 
Thomas Aquinas or even Roger Bacon, 
was incapable of so convenient an ar- 
rangement, and science was strangled by 
bigoted Ignoramuses clairmng mfalhbility 
for their interpretation of the Bible, which 
was regarded, not as a literature nor even 
as a book, but pardy as an oracle which 
answered and setded all questions, and 
pardy as a tahsman to be earned by 
soldiers in their breast pockets or placed 
under the piUows of persons who were 
afraid of ghosts The tract shops ex- 
hibited in their windows bullet-dinted 
testaments, mothers’ gifts to their soldier 
sons whose lives had been saved by it, for 
the muzzle-loaders of those days could 
not drive a projectile through so many 
pages 
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Tire MOMENT AND THE MAN 

This superstition ofn continual capnci- 
ous disorder in nature, of a lawgiver who 
v'as also a lawbreaker, made atlieists in all 
directions among clever and liglitminded 
people But atlicism did not account for 
Paley’s watcli Atlieism accounted for 
nothing, and it die business of 
science to account for everything that was 
plainly accountable Science had no use 
for mere negation what vtis desired by it 
above all dungs just dien was a demon- 
stration diat die evidences of design could 
be explained vnthout resort to die hypo- 
thesis of a personal designer If only some 
genius, whilst admitung Paley’s facts, 
could knock tlie brains out of Paley by 
die discovery of a mcdiod whereby 
Matches could happen widiout watch- 
makers, that genius was assured of such a 
velcomc from die diouglit of his day as 
no natural philosopher had ever enjoyed 
before 

The time being dius npe, die genius j 
appeared, and liis name was Charles Dar- 
vnn And now, what did Darwin really 
discover^ 

Here, I am afraid, I shall require once 
more die assistance of the giraffe, or, as 
he was called m the days of the celebrated 
Buffoon, the camelopard (by children, 
cammyleopard) I do not remember how 
this animal imposed himself illustrauvely 
on die Evolution controversy, but there 
was no getting away from him then, and 
I am old-fashioned enough to be unable 
to get away from him now How did he 
come by his long neck^ Lamarck would 
have said, by wanting to get at the tender 
leaves high up on the tree, and trying 
until he succeeded in wishing the neces- 
sary length of neck into existence An- 
other answer was also possible namely, 
that some prehistonc stock-breeder, wish- 
ing to produce a natural cunosity, selected 
the longest-necked animals he could find, 
and bred from them until at last an ammal 
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with an abnormally long neck was evolved 
by intentional selection, just as the race- 
horse or die fantail pigeon has been 
evolved Both these explanations, you 
will observe, involve consciousness, will, 
design, purpose, either on the part of the 
animal itself or on die part of a superior 
intelligence controlling its destiny Dar- 
win pointed out — and this and no more 
was Darwin’s famous discovery — that a 
third explanation, involving neither will 
nor purpose nor design either in the am- 
mal or anyone else, was on the cards If 
your neck is too short to reach your food, 
you die Tliat may be the simple explana- 
tion of die fact that all the surviving ani- 
mals that feed on foliage have necks or 
trunks long enough to reach it So bang 
goes your belief that the necks must have 
been designed to reach the food But 
Lamarck did not believe that the necks 
were so designed in the beginning he 
believed that the long necks were evolved 
by wanting and trying Not necessanly, 
said Darwin Consider the effect on the 
giraffes of die natural multiphcation of 
their numbers, as insisted on by Malthus 
Suppose the average height of the fohage- 
eating animals is four feet, and that they 
increase m numbers until a time comes 
when all the trees are eaten away to 
within four feet of the ground Then the 
animals who happen to be an inch or two 
short of the average will die of starvation 
All the animals who happen to be an inch 
or so above the average will be better fed 
and stronger than the others They will 
secure the strongest and tallest mates, and 
their progeny will survive whilst the aver- 
age ones and the sub-average ones will 
die out This process, by which the species 
gams, say, an inch in reach, will repeat 
Itself until the giraffe’s neck is so long that 
he can always find food enough within 
his reach, at which point, of coiuse, the 
selective process stops and the length of 
the giraffe’s neck stops with it Other- 
wise,hewould growuntilhe could browse 
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off the trees in the moon And this, mark 
you, without the intervention of any 
stock-breeder, human or divine, and 
without will, purpose, design, or even 
consaousness beyond the blind will to 
satisfy hunger. It is true that this blind 
wiU, being in effect a will to live, gives 
away the whole case, but still, as com- 
pared to the open-eyed intelligent want- 
ing and trying of Lamarck, the Darwinian 
process may be descnbed as a chapter of 
acadents As such, it seems simple, be- 
cause you do not at first reahze all that it 
involves But when its whole significance 
dawns on you, your heart sinks into a heap 
of sand within you There is a hideous 
fatalism about it, a ghastly and damnable 
reduction of beauty and mtelhgence, of 
strength and purpose, of honor and aspira- 
tion, to such casually picturesque changes 
as an avalanche may make in a mountain 
landscape, or a railway acadent in a human 
figure. To call this Natural Selection is a 
blasphemy, possible to many for whom 
Nature is nothing but a casual aggrega- 
tion of inert and dead matter, but etern- 
ally impossible to the spirits and souls of 
the righteous If it be no blasphemy, but 
a truth of saence, then the stars of heaven, 
the showers and dew, the winter and sum- 
mer, the fire and heat, the mountains and 
hills, may no longer be called to exalt 
the Lord with us by praise their work is 
to modify all things by bhndly starving 
and murdering everything that is not 
lucky enough to survive in the umversal 
struggle for hogwash. 

THE BRINK OF THE BOTTOMLESS PIT 

Thus did the neck of the giraffe reach 
out across the whole heavens and make 
men believe that what they saw there was 
a gloaming of the gods For if this sort 
of selection could turn an antelope into 
a giraffe, it could conceivably turn a pond 
full of amcebas into the French Academy 
Though Lamarck’s way, the way of hfe, 
will, aspiration, and achievement, re- 


mained still possible, this newly shewn 
way of hunger, death, stupidity, delusion, 
chance, and bare survival was also pos- 
sible* was indeed most certainly the way 
in which many apparently intelligently 
designed transformations had actually 
come to pass Had I not preluded with 
the apparently idle story of my revival 
of the controversial methods of Eh)ah, 
I should be asked how it was that the 
explorer who opened up this gulf of de- 
spair, far from being stoned or crucified 
as the destroyer of the honor of the race 
and the purpose of the world, was hailed 
as Deliverer, Savior, Prophet, Redeemer, 
Enhghtener, Rescuer, Hope Giver, and 
Epoch Maker, whilst poor Lamarck was 
swept aside as a crude and exploded 
guesser hardly worthy to be named as his 
erroneous forerunner In the hght of my 
anecdote, the explanation is obvious The 
first thing the gulf did was to swallow up 
Paley, and the Disorderly Designer, and 
Shelley’s Almighty Fiend, and sJl the rest 
of the pseudo-religious rubbish that had 
blocked every upward and onward path 
since the hopes of men had turned to 
Science as their true Savior. It seemed 
such a convement grave that nobody at 
first noticed that it was nothmg less than 
the bottomless pit, now become a very 
real terror. For though Darwin left a path 
round it for his soul, his followers pre- 
sently dug It nght across the whole width 
of the way Yet for the moment, there 
was nothing but wild rejoiang a sort of 
saentific mafficking We had been so op- 
pressed by the notion that everything that 
happened in the world was the arbitrary 
personal act of an arbitrary personal god 
of dangerously jealous and cruel personal 
character, so that even the rehef of the 
pams of childbed and the operating table 
by chloroform was objected to as an in- 
terference with his arrangements which 
he would probably resent, that we just 
jumped at Darwin When Napoleon was 
asked what would happen when he died, 
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lie said that Europe would express its in- 
tense relict -uitli a great “Oufl” Well, 
v'hcn Daiw.un killed the god who ob- 
jected to chloroform, everybody who had 
c\cr thought about it said “Ouf!” Paley 
was buried fathoms deep with his watch, 
now fully accounted for witliout any 
divine artificer at all We were so glad 
to be nd of botli tliat we never gave 
a thought to tlie consequences When a 
pnsoner secs the door of his dungeon 
open, he dashes for it without stopping to 
think where he shall get his dinner out- 
side The moment we found diat we could 
do vithout Shelley’s almighty fiend in- 
tellectually, he went into the gulf that 
seemed only a dustbin with a suddenness 
that made our own lives one of the most 
astonishing periods in history If I had 
told that uncle of mine that within thirty 
years from the date of our conversation 
I should be exposing myself to suspiaons 
of the grossest superstiuon by question- 
ing the sufficiency of Darwin, maintaining 
the reahty of the Holy Ghost, and declar- 
ing that the phenomenon of the Word 
becoming Flesh was occurnng daily, he 
would have regarded me as the most ex- 
travagant madman our family had ever 
produced Yet it was so In 19015 1 might 
have vituperated Jehovah more heartily 
tlian ever Shelley did without eliciting a 
protest in any arcle of tliinkers, or shock- 
ing any public audience accustomed to 
modem discussion, but when I desenbed 
Darwin as “an intelligent and industnous 
pigeon fanaer,” that blasphemous levity, 
as It seemed, was received with horror 
and indignation The tide has now turned, 
and every puny whipster may say what 
he likes about Darwin, but anyone who 
wants to know what it was to be a 
Lamarckian dunng the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century has only to read 
Mr Festing Jones’s memoir of Samuel 
Butler to ieam how completely even a 
man of gemus could isolate himself by 
antagonizing Darwin on the one hand 


and die Church on the other 

WHY DARWIN CONVERTED THE 
CROWD 

I am well aware that in describing the 
effect of Darwin’s discovery on natural- 
ists and on persons capable of senous re- 
flection on the nature and attnbutes of 
God, I am leaving the vast mass of the 
Bnush public out of account I have 
pointed out elsewhere that the British 
nation does not consist of atheists and 
Plymouth Brothers, and I am not now 
going to pretend that it ever consisted of 
Darwinians and Lamarckians The aver- 
age citizen is irrehgious and unsaentific 
you talk to him about cncket and golf, 
market prices and party politics, not about 
evolution and relativity, transubstanQa- 
tion and predestination Nothing will 
knock into his head the fateful distmction 
between Evolution as promulgated by 
Erasmus Darwin, and Circumstannal (so- 
called Natural) Selection as revealed by 
his grandson Yet the doctrine of Charles 
reached him, though the doctnne of 
Erasmus had passed over his head Why 
did not Erasmus Darwin popularize the 
word Evolution as effectively as Charles^ 
The reason was, I think, that Circum- 
stantial Selection is easier to understand, 
more visible and concrete, than Lamarck- 
ian evolution Evolution as a philosophy 
and physiology of the will is a mystical 
process, which can be apprehended only 
by a trained, apt, and comprehensive 
thinker Though the phenomena of use 
and disuse, of wanting and trying, of the 
manufacture of weight hfters and wrestlers 
from men of ordinary strength, are fami- 
liar enough as facts, they are extremely 
puzzling as subjects of thought, and lead 
you into metaphysics the moment you 
try to account for them But pigeon 
fanciers, dog fanaers, gardeners, stock- 
breeders, or stud grooms, can understand 
Circumstantial Selection, because it is 
their business to produce transformation 
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by imposing on flowers and ammals a Se- 
lection From Witliout All that Darwin 
had to say to them was that the mere 
chapter of accidents is always doing on a 
huge scale what tliey themselves are doing 
on a very small scale There is hardly a 
laborer attached to an English country 
house who has not taken a htter of kittens 
or puppies to the bucket, and drowned 
all of them except the one he thinks the 
most promising. Such a man has nothing 
to learn about the survival of the fittest 
except that it acts m more ways than he 
has yet noticed, for he knows qmte well, 
as you will find if you are not too proud 
to talk to lum, that this sort of selection 
occurs naturally (in Darwin’s sense) too: 
tliat, for instance, a hard vnnter will kill 
off a weakly child as the bucket kills 
off a weakly puppy. Then there is the 
farm laborer Shakespear’s Touchstone, a 
court-bred fool, was shocked to find in 
tlie shepherd a natural philosopher, and 
opined that he would be damned for tlie 
part he took m tlie sexual selection of 
sheep As to the production of new species 
by the selection of vanations, that is no 
news to your gardener. Now if you are 
familiar with these three processes: the 
sur\uval of die fittest, sexual selection, and 
variation leading to new kinds, there is 
nothing to puzzle you in Darwinism. 

That v^s die secret of Darwin’s popu- 
lanty He never puzzled anybody If very 
few of us have read The Ongin of Species 
from end to end, it is not because it over- 
taxes our mind, but because we take in 
the w hole case and are prepared to accept 
it long before we have come to die end 
of the innumerable instances and illustra- 
tions of w'hich the book mainly consists 
Darvan becomes tedious in the manner 
of a man v.ho insists on continuing to 
pro\c his innocence after he has been ac- 
quitted You assure him that there is not 
a stain on liis character, and beg him to 
lca\c the court; but he vill not be con- 
tent vidi cnougli c\idence. he vill have 


you hsten to aU the evidence that exists 
in the world Darwin’s industry was 
enormous. His patience, his perseverance, 
his conscientiousness reached the human 
hmit. But he never got deeper beneath or 
higher above his facts than an ordinary 
man could follow him. He was not con- 
scious of having i-aised a stupendous 
issue, because, though it arose mstandy, 
it was not his business. He was conscious 
of having discovered a process of trans- 
formation and modification which ac- 
counted for a great deal of natural history 
But he did not put it forward as account- 
ing for the whole of natural history. He 
included it under the heading of Evolu- 
tion, though It was only pseudo-evolu- 
tion at best; but he revealed it as a mediod 
of evolution, not as the method of evolu- 
tion He did not pretend that it excluded 
other methods, or that it was die chief 
method Though he demonstrated diat 
many transformations which had been 
taken as fiinctional adaptations (the cur- 
rent phrase for Lamarckian evolution) 
eidier certainly were or conceivably 
might be due to Circumstantial Selection, 
he was careful not to claim diat he had 
superseded Lamarck or disproved Func- 
tional Adaptation In short, he was not a 
Darwinian, but an honest naturalist work- 
ing away at his job with so little preoccu- 
pation wuth theological speculation that 
he never quarrelled wnth the dieistic Uni- 
tananism into wdiich he w'-as bom, and 
remained to the end die engagingly simple 
and socially easy-going soul he had been 
m his boyhood, wdien his elders doubted 
whedier he would ever be of much use 
in die world. 

HOW WE RUSHED DOWN A STEEP 
PLACE 

Not SO the rest of us intellectual 
all began going to the devil vith tlie ut- 
most cheerfulness E\ erj'onc v ho had a 
mind to change, changed it Only Snmuej 
Butler, on vhom l^anvm had acted 
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homeopatliically, reacted against him furi- 
ously, ran up the Lamarclaan flag to the 
top-gallant peak, declared with penetrat- 
ing accuracy that I>arwin had “bamshed 
mind from the universe”, and even at- 
tacked Darwin’s personal character, un- 
able to bear the fact that the author of so 
abhorrent a doctrine was an amiable and 
upnght man Nobody would hsten to 


JOI 

to “accumulate” and account for the dif- 
ference between a cockatoo and a hippo- 
potamus Such phrases set us free to revel 
in demonstrating to the Vitahsts and Bible 
worshippers that if we once admit the 
existence of any kind of force, however 
umnteUigent, and stretch out the past to 
unhmited time for such force to operate 
accidentally in, that force may conceiv- 


him He was so completely submerged by ably, by the action of Circumstanual 
the flowing tide of Darwimsm that when Selection, produce a world in which every 
Darwin wanted to clear up the rmsunder- function has an organ perfectly adapted 
standing on which Butler was basing his to perform it, and therefore presents every 
personal attacks, Darwin’s fnends, very appearance of having been designed, hke 
foolishly and snobbishly, persuaded him Paiey’s watch, by a consaous and intelli- 
that Butler was too ill-condmoned and gent artificer for the purpose We took a 
neghgible to be answered That they perverse pleasure in arguing, without the 
could not recognize in Buder a man of least suspicion that we were reduangour- 
genius mattered htde what did matter selves to absurdity, that all the books m 
was that they could not understand the the Bnnsh Museum library might have 
provocation under which he was raging been wntten word for word as they stand 
They actually regarded the bamshment on the shelves if no human being had ever 
of mind from the umverse as a glon- been conscious, just as the trees stand m 
ous enlightenment and emanapation for the forest doing wonderful things with- 
which he was ignorantly ungrateful, out consaousness 
Even now, when Butler’s eminence is un- And the Darwimans went far beyond 
challenged, and his biographer, Mr Fest- denying consaousness to trees Weis- 
ing Jones, is enjoying a vogue like that of mann insisted that the chick breaks out of 
Boswell or Lockliart, his memoirs shew its eggshell automatically, that the butter- 
him rather as a shocking example of the fly, springing into the air to avoid the 
bad controversial manners of our country poimce of the hzard, “does not wish to 
parsonages than as a prophet who tned avoid death, knows nothing about death,” 
to head us back when we were gaily dan- what has happened bemg simply that a 
cing to our damnation across die rainbow flight instinct evolved by Circumstantial 


bridge which Darwinism had thrown 
over the gulf wbch separates hfe and 
hope from death and despair We were 
intellectually intoxicated with the idea 
that the world could make itself without 
design, purpose, skill, or intelhgence in 


Selection reacts prompdy to a visual im- 
pression produced by the lizard’s move- 
ment His proof IS that the butterfly im- 
mediately setdes again on the flower, and 
repeats the performance every time the 
lizard spnngs, thus shewing that it learns 


short, without hfe We completely over- | nothing from^ expenence. 
looked the difference between the modi- 
fication of speaes by adaptation to their 
environment and the appearance of new 
speaes we just threw in the word “vana- 
nons” or die word “sports” (fancy a man 


and- 


Weis- 
of 


mann concludes — is not consaous 
what It does 

It should hardly have escaped so cun- 
ous an observer that when the cat jumps 
up on the dinner table, and you put it 


of science talking of an unknown factor down, it instantly jumps up again, and 
as a sport instead of as wl) and left diem finally establishes its nght to a place on 
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the cloth By convinang you that if you 
put It down a hundred times it will jump 
up a hundred and one times, so that if you 
desire its company at dinner you can have 
It only on its own terms If Weismann 
really thought that cats act thus without 
any consciousness or any purpose, im- 
mediate or ulterior, he must have known 
very httle about cats. But a thorough- 
goingWeismanmte, if any such still survive 
from those mad days, would contend that 
I am not at present necessarily conscious 
of what I am doing; that my writing of 
these lines, and your reading of them, are 
effects of Circumstantial Selection; that I 
need know no more about Darwimsm 
than a butterfly knows of a hzard’s appe- 
tite; and that the proof that I actually am 
doing It unconsciously is that as I have 
spent forty years in writing in this fashion 
without, as far as I can see, producmg any 
visible effect on pubhc opimon, I must Be 
incapaBle of learning from expenence, and 
am therefore a mere automaton And tlie 
Weismannite demonstration of dus would 
of course be an equally unconscious effect 
of Circumstantial Selection 

I 

DARWINISM NOT FINALLY REFUTABLE 

Do not too hastily say diat this is in- 
concenable To Circumstantial Selection 
all mechanical and chemical reactions are 
possible, prowded you accept the geo- 
logists’ estimates of the great age of die 
earth, and diercfore allow time enough 
for the circumstances to operate It is true 
that mere sur\ival of the fittest in die 
struggle for existence plus sexual selection 
fail as liopclc->sl} to account for Darvin’s 
ov n life vork as for my conquest of the 
bicNcle, but vho can pro\c that there arc 
no. other soulless factors, unnoticed or 
undi''Cf>\ ercd, yIiicIi onl) require ima- 
gination enough to fit tliem to the cxolu- 
f)f an autom uic Jesus or Shal cspcar^ 
V. ‘ vn a man t^lls \ ou that x ou arc a pro- 
1 1 e. n*' Circi’nntaniial Selection soleh, \ 

C" cM''ot f ilh disprove it You c’n ‘ 


only tell him out of the depths of your 
mner conviction that he is a fool and a 
har. But as this, though British, is un- 
civil, It is wiser to offer him die counter- 
assurance diat you are the product of 
Lamarckian evolution, formerly called 
Functional Adaptation and now Creative 
Evolution, and challenge him to disprove 
that, which he can no more do dian you 
can disprove Circumstantial Selection, 
Bodi forces being conceivably able to pro- 
duce anything if you only give diem rope 
enough You may also defy him to act 
for a single hour on the assumption diat 
he may safely cross Oxford Street m a 
state of unconsciousness, trusting to his 
dodging reflexes to react automatically 
and prompdy enough to the visual im- 
pression produced by a motor bus, and 
the audible impression produced by its 
hooter. But if you allow yourself to defy 
him to explain any particular action of 
yours by Circumstantial Selection, he 
should always be able to find some ex- 
planation that will fit die case if only he 
IS ingemous enough and goes far enough 
to find It Darvnn found several sucli ex- 
planations in his controversies Anybody 
who really wants to believe that die uni- 
verse has been produced by Circumstan- 
tial Selection co-operating with a force as 
inhuman as we conceive magnetism to be 
can find a logical excuse for his belief if 
he tnes hard enough. 

THREE BLIND MICE 

The stultification and damnation v Inch 
ensued are illustrated by a companson of 
the ease and certainty v ith v-hich Butler’s 
mind moved to humane and inspinn" 
conclusions v. ith the grotesque stupiditu 3 
and cruelties of the idle and silly contro- 
X ersy V Inch aro'^c among tlie Dan; ini in‘> 
as toxxhethcracquiredhabitNcan bciraru- 
mittcd from parents to offspring C'^n- 
sidcr, for example, hov Y ciamnnn ‘’ct to 
X’ orf on tint subject \n Lvolutioau' 

V nil a hxt mind x ould firct 1 axe dropp-f 
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the popular expression “acquired habits,” 
because to an Evolutionist tliere are no 
other habits and can be no others, a man 
being only an amoeba with acquirements 
He would tiien have considered carefully 
die process by which he himself had ac- 
quired his habits He would have assumed 
diat die habits with which he was born 
must have been acquired by a similar pro- 
cess He would have known what a liabit 
is that IS, an action voluntarily attempted 
until It has become more or less automatic 
and involuntary, and it would never have 
occurred to him that injuries or accidents 
coming from external sources against the 
will of die victim could possibly establish 
a habit, that, for instance, a family could 
acquire a habit of being lolled in railway 
accidents 

And yet Weismann began to invesu- 
gate the point by behaving like the 
butcher’s wife in the old catch He got a 
colony of mice, and cut off their tails 
Then he waited to see whether their chil- 
dren would be bom without tails They 
were not, as Butler could have told him i 
beforehand He dien cut off the children’s 
tails, and waited to see whether the grand- 
children would be born with at least rather 
short tails They were not, as I could have 
told him beforehand So with the patience 
and industry on which men of science 
pride themselves, he cut off the grand- 
children’s tails too, and waited, full of 
hope, for the birth of curtailed great- 
grandchildren But their tails were quite 
up to the mark, as any fool could nave 
told him beforehand Weismann then 
gravely drew the inference that acquired 
habits cannot be transmitted And yet 
Weismann was not a bom imbecile He 
was an exceptionally clever and studious 
man, not without roots of imagination 
and philosophy in him which Darwinism 
killed as weeds How was it that he did 
not see that he was not experimenting 
with habits or characteristics at alP How 
had he overlooked the glanng fact that 


his expenment had been tried for many 
generations m China on the feet of Chin- 
ese women without produang the small- 
est tendency on their part to be bom with 
abnormally small feet^ He must have 
known about the bound feet even if he 
knew nothing of the mutilations, the 
clipped ears and docked tails, practised by 
dog fanciers and horse breeders on many 
generations of the unfortunate animals 
they deal in Such amazing blindness and 
stupidity on the part of a man who was 
naturally neither blind nor stupid is a tell- 
ing illustration of what Darwin umnten- 
tionally did to the minds of his disciples 
by turning their attention so exclusively 
towards the part played in Evolution by 
accident and violence operating with en- 
tire callousness to suffering and senti- 
ment. 

A vital conception of Evolution would 
have taught Weismann that biological 
problems are not to be solved by assaults 
on mice The scientific form of lus expen- 
ment would have been something bke 
this First, he should have procured a 
colony of mice highly susceptible to hyp- 
j none suggestion He should then have 
hypnotized them into an urgent convic- 
tion that the fate of the musque world de- 
pended on the disappearance of its tail, 
just as some ancient and forgotten expen- 
menter seems to have convinced the cats 
of the Isle of Man Having thus made the 
mice desire to lose their tails with a life- 
or-death intensity, he would very soon 
have seen a few mice bom with litde or 
no tail These would be recognized by 
the other mice as superior beings, and 
pnvileged in the division of food and 
m sexual selection Ultimately the tailed 
mice would be put to death as monsters 
by their fellows, and the miracle of the 
tailless mouse completely achieved 
The objection to this expenment is not 
that It seems too funny to be taken seri- 
ously, and IS not cruel enough to over- 
awe the mob, but simply that it is impos- 
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sible because the human experimenter 
cannot get at the mouse’s mind. And that 
IS what IS wrong with all the barren cruel- 
ties of the laboratories. Darwin’s followers 
did not think of this Their only idea of 
investigation was to imitate “Nature” by 
perpetrating violent and senseless cruel- 
ties, and watch the effect of them with 
a paralyzing fatalism which forbade the 
smallest effort to use their minds mstead 
of their kmves and eyes, and estabhshed 
an abominable tradition that the man who 
hesitates to be as cruel as Circumstantial 
Selection itself is a traitor to science. For 
Weismann’s experiment upon the mice 
was a mere joke compared to the atroci- 
ties committed by other Darwmians in 
their attempts to prove that mutilations 
could not be transmitted No doubt the 
worst of these experiments were not really 
experiments at all, but cruelties com- 
mitted by cruel men who were attracted 
to the laboratory by the fact that it was a 
secret refuge left by law and public super- 
stition for the amateur of passionate tor- 
ture But there is no reason to suspect 
Weismann of Sadism Cutting off the 
tails of several generations of mice is not 
voluptuous enough to tempt a scientific 
Nero It was a mere piece of one-eyed- 
ness, and It was Darwin who put out 
Weismann’s humane and sensible eye He 
bhnded many another eye and paralyzed 
many another wiU also Ever since he set 
up Circumstantial Selection as the creator 
and ruler of the umverse, the scientific 
world has been the very citadel of stupid- 
ity and cruelty Fearful as the tnbal god 
of the Hebrews was, nobody ever shud- 
dered as they passed even his meanest and 
narrowest Little Bediel or his proudest 
war-consecrating cathedral as we shudder 
now when we pass a physiological labora- 
tory If we dreaded and mistrusted the 
pnest, we could at least keep him out of 
the house, but what of the modem Dar- 
vanist surgeon whom we dread and mis- 
trust ten times more, but into whose hands 


we must all give ourselves from time to 
time^ Miserably as rehgion had been de- 
based, It did at least stiU proclaim that our 
relation to one another was that of a 
fellowship in which we were all equal and 
members one of another before the judg- 
ment-seat of our common father Dar- 
winism proclaimed that our true relation 
is that of competitors and combatants in 
a struggle for mere survival, and that 
every act of pity or loyalty to the old 
fellowship IS a vain and rmschievous at- 
tempt to lessen the seventy of the struggle 
and preserve infenor vaneties from the 
efforts of Nature to weed tliem out Even 
in Sociahst Societies which existed solely 
to substitute the law of fellowship for the 
law of competition, and the method of 
providence and wisdom for the method 
of mshing violently down a steep place 
into the sea, I found myself regarded as a 
blasphemer and an ignorant sentimental- 
ist because whenever the Neo-Darwinian 
doctnne was preached there I made no 
attempt to conceal my intellectual con- 
tempt for its bhnd coarseness and shallow 
logic, or my natural abhorrence of its 
sickemng inhumamty 

THE GREATEST OF THESE IS SELF- 
CONTROL 

As there is no place in Darwimsm for 
free will, or any other sort of wiU, the 
Neo-Darwimsts held that there is no such 
thing as self-control Yet self-control is 
just the one quahty of survival value 
which Circumstantial Selection must in- 
variably and inevitably develop in tlie 
long run Uncontrolled qualities may he 
selected for survival and development for 
certain periods and under certain circum- 
stances For instance, since it is the un- 
governable gluttons who strive the hard- 
est to get food and dnnk, their efforts 
would develop their strengtli and cunning 
in a penod of such scaraty tliat the ut- 
most they could do would not enable 
them to over-eat themselves But a change 
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of circumstances involving a plentiful sup- 
ply of food would destroy them We see 
tins very thing happening often enough 
in the case of the healtliy and vigorous 
poor man who becomes a millionaire by 
one of die accidents of our competitive 
commerce, and immediately proceeds to 
dig his grave with his teeth But the self- 
controlled man survives all such changes 
of circumstance, because he adapts him- 
self to diem, and eats neither as much as 
he can hold nor as little as he can scrape 
along on, but as much as is good for him 
What IS self-controP It is nothing but a 
highly developed vital sense, dominating 
and regulating the mere appetites To 
overlook the very existence of this su- 
preme sense, to miss the obvious infer- 
ence diat It IS die quahty that distingmshes 
the fittest to survive, to omit, in short, 
die Inghest moral claim of Evolutionary 
Selection all this, which die Neo-Dar- 
winians did in die name of Natural Selec- 
tion, shewed the most pitiable want of 
mastery of dieir own subject, the dullest 
lack of observation of die forces upon 
which Natural Selection works I 

A SAMPLE OF LAMARCKO-SHAVIAN 
INVECTIVE 

The Vitahst philosophers made no such 
mistakes Nietzsche, for example, dunk- 
ing out the great central trudi of the Will 
to Power instead of cutting off mouse- 
tails, had no difficulty in concluding that 
die final objective of this Will was power 
over self, and that die seekers after power 
over odiers and matenal possessions were 
on a false scent 

The stultification naturally became 
much worse as the first Darvunians died 
out The prestige of diese pioneers, who 
had die older evolutionary culture to 
build on, and were m fact no more Dar- 
wiman in die modem sense dian Datvnn 
himself, ceased to dazzle us when Huxley 
and Tyndall and Spencer and Darwin 
passed av^y, and we were left widi 


the smaller people who began with Dar- 
win and took in nodiing else Accord- 
ingly, I find that in the year 1906 I in- 
dulged my temper by hurhng invectives 
at the Neo-Darwimans in the following 
terms 

“I really do not wish to be abusive, 
but when I dunk of diese poor httle dull- 
ards, with dieir precanous hold of just 
diat corner of evolution that a blackheetle 
can understand — with their retinue of 
twopenny-halfpenny Torquemadas v^l- 
lowing m the infamies of die vivisector’s 
laboratory, and solemnly offenng us as 
epoch-malang discoveries their demon- 
strations diat dogs get weaker and die if 
you give them no food, that intense pain 
makes mice sweat, and that if you cut off 
a dog’s leg die three-legged dog will have 
1 a four-legged puppy, I ask myself what 
; spell has fallen on intelligent and humane 
men that they allow diemselves to be im- 
posed on by this rabble of dolts, black- 
guards, impostors, quacks, liars, and, 
worst of all, credulous conscientious fools 
Better a thousand times Moses and Spur- 
geon [a then famous preacher] back 
again After all, you cannot understand 
Moses without imagination nor Spurgeon 
widiout metaphysics, but you can be a 
diorough-going Neo-Darmnian vadiout 
imagination, metaphysics, poetry, con- 
science, or decency For ‘Natural Selec- 
tion’ has no moral significance it deals 
mth that part of evolution which has no 
purpose, no intelligence, and might more 
appropnately be called accidental selec- 
tion, or better still, Unnatural Selection, 
since nodiing is more unnatural than an 
accident If it could be proicd that the 
whole universe had been produced b\ 
such Selection, only fools and rascals 
could bear to live ” 

THE HUMANITiniANS AND THF 
pnOBLEM OF E\ IL 

Yet the humamtanans vcrc as de- 
lighted as anybod} vadi Darwinism at 
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first. They had been perplexed by the 
Problem of Evil and the Cruelty of 
Nature. They were Shelleyists, but not 
atheists Those who believed in God were 
at a terrible disadvantage with the atlieist 
They could not deny the existence of 
natural facts so cruel that to attnbute 
them to the will of God is to make God 
a demon Belief in God was impossible to 
any thoughtful person without belief m 
the Devil as well. The painted Devil, 
with his horns, his barbed tail, and his 
abode of burning bnmstone, was an in- 
credible bogey; but the evil attributed to 
him was real enough; and the atheists 
argued that the author of evil, if he exists, 
must be strong enough to overcome God, 
else God is morally responsible for every- 
thing he permits the Devil to do. Neither 
conclusion dehvered us from the horror 
of attributing the cruelty of nature to the 
workings of an evil will, or could recon- 
ale It with our impulses towards justice, 
mercy, and a higher hfe. 

A complete deliverance was offered by 
the discovery of Circumstantial Selec- 
tion: that IS to say, of a method by which 
horrors having every appearance of being 
elaborately planned by some intelligent 
contriver are only acadents without any 
moral significance at all Suppose a watcher 
from the stars saw a frightful accident 
produced by two crowded trains at full 
speed crashing into one another! How 
could he conceive that a catastrophe 
brought about by such elaborate machin- 
ery, such mgemous preparation, such 
skilled direction, such vigilant indus- 
try, was quite umntentionaP Would he 
not conclude that the signal-men were 
devils^ 

W ell, Circumstantial S election is largely 
a theory of collisions that is, a theory of 
the innocence of much apparently de- 
signed devilry In this way Darwin 
brought intense rehef as well as an en- 
larged knowledge of facts to the humam- 
tanans He destroyed the ommpotence 


of God for them, but he also exonerated 
God from a hideous charge of cruelty 
Granted that the comfort was shallow, 
and that deeper reflection was bound to 
shew that worse than all conceivable devil- 
deities IS a blind, deaf, dumb, heartless, 
senseless mob of forces that strike as a 
tree does when it is blown down by die 
vnnd, or as the tree itself is struck by 
hghtmng That did not occur to the 
humamtanans at the moment* people do 
not reflect deeply when they are in tlie 
first happiness of escape from an intoler- 
ably oppressive situation Like Bunyan’s 
pilgnm they could not see the vncket 
gate, nor the Slough of Despond, nor the 
castle of Giant Despair, but they saw the 
shimng hght at the end of the path, and 
so started gaily towards it as Evolution- 
ists. 

And tliey were nght, for the problem 
of evil yields very easily to Creative 
Evolution If the driving power behmd 
Evolution IS ommpotent only in the sense 
that there seems no hmit to its final 
achievement; and if it must meanwlule 
struggle with matter and circumstance by 
the method of trial and error, then the 
world must be full of its unsuccessful ex- 
periments Chnst may meet a tiger, or a 
High Priest arm-in-arm with a Roman 
Governor, and be the unfittest to survive 
under tlie cucumstances Mozart may 
have a gemus tliat prevails against Em- 
perors and Archbishops, and a lung that 
succumbs to some obscure and noxious 
property of foul air. If all our calamities 
are either acadents or sincerely repented 
mistakes, there is no mahce in the Cruelty 
of Nature and no Problem of Evil in tlie 
Victonan sense at all The theology of die 
w'^omen who told us tliat tliey became 
atheists when they sat by the cradles of 
their children and saw tliem strangled by 
the hand of God is succeeded by the theo- 
logy of Blanco Posnet, witli his “It vas 
early days when He made die aoup, I 
guess It was the best He could think ot 
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then, but 'uhen it turned out wong on 
Ills hands He made you and me to fight 
the croup for Him ” 

HOXt ONE TOUCH OF DAIfWIN MAKES 
THE WHOLE WORLD KIN 

Anotlicr Immamtanan interest in Dar- 
winism w'as that Darw^m popularized 
E\olution generally, as w'cll as making 
his own special contribution to it Now 
the general concepuon of Evoluuon pro- 
Mdes die humanitanan with a scientific 
basis, because it establishes the funda- 
mental equality of all living dungs It 
makes the killing of an animal murder in 
cxactl) the same sense as the killing of a 
man is murder It is sometimes necessary 
to kill men as it is alw'ays necessary to kill 
tigers, but the old dieoretic disancnon 
between the tw'O acts has been obliterated 
by Evolution When I was a child and 
was told that our dog and our parrot, 
w ith w horn I was on intimate terms, w'ere 
not creatures like myself, but were brutal 
W'hilst I was reasonable, I not only did 
not believe it, but quite consciously and i 
intellectually formed die opinion diat die 
distincuon w'as false, so diat afterwards, 
when Darw'in’s views were first unfolded 
to me, I prompdy said diat I had found 
out all diat for myself before I was ten 
years old, and I am far from sure that my 
youthful arrogance was not jusnfied, for 
diis sense of die kinship of all forms of 
life IS all that is needed to make Evolu- 
tion not only a conceivable theory, but 
an inspinng one St Anthony was npe 
for the Evoluuon theory when he preached 
to the fishes, and St Francis when he 
called the birds his litde brothers Our 
vamty, and our snobbish conception of 
Godhead as being, like earthly kingship, 
a supreme class distinction instead of the 
rock on which Equality is bmlt, had led 
us to insist on God offering us special 
terms by plaang us apart from and above 
all the rest of his creatures Evolution 
took that conceit out of us, and now. 
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though w^e may kill a flea without the 
smallest remorse, we at all events know 
that we are killing our cousin No doubt 
It shocks the flea when the creature that 
an almighty Celestial Flea created ex- 
pressly for the food of fleas, destroys the 
jumping lord of creation with his sharp 
and enormous thumbnail, but no flea wdl 
ever be so foolish as to preach that m 
slaying fleas Man is applying a method of 
Natural Selection which will finally evolve 
a flea so swift that no man can catch him, 
and so hardy of constitution that Insect 
Powder will have no more effect on him 
tlian strychmne on an elephant 

WHY DARWIN PLEASED THE 
SOCIALISTS 

Tlie Humanitanans were not alone 
among the agitators in their welcome to 
Darwin He had the luck to please every- 
body who had an axe to gnnd The Mih- 
tansts were as enthusiastic as the Humam- 
tanans, tlie Sociahsts as the Capitalists 
The Socialists were specially encouraged 
by Darwin’s insistence on the influence 
of environment Perhaps the strongest 
moral bulwark of Capitahsm is the behef 
in tlie efficacy of mdividual nghteousness 
Robert Owen made desperate efforts 
to convince England that her cnminals, 
her drunkards, her ignorant and stupid 
masses, were the victims of circumstance 
that if we would only estabhsh his new 
moral world we should find that the 
masses born into an educated and moral- 
ized commumty would be themselves 
educated and morahzed The stock reply 
to this IS to be found in Lewes’s Life 
of Goethe Lewes scorned the notion 
that circumstances govern character He 
pointed to the vanety of character in 
the governing nch class to prove the 
contrary Similanty of circumstance can 
hardly be earned to a more desolating 
dead level than in the case of the indi- 
viduals who are bom and bred in English 
country houses, and sent first to Eton or 
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Harrow, and then to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, to have their minds and habits 
formed. Such a routine would destroy in- 
dmduahty if anything could. Yet indi- 
viduals come out from it as different as 
Pitt from Fox, as Lord Russell from Lord 
Curzon, as Mr Winston Churchill from 
Lord Robert Ceal This acceptance of 
the congemtal character of the individual 
as the determimng factor in his destiny 
had been reinforced by the Lamarckian 
view of Evolution. If the giraffe can de- 
velop his neck by wanting and trying, a 
man can develop his character m the same 
way The old sa5nng, “Where there is a 
wiU, there is a way,” condenses Lamarck’s 
theory of functional adaptation into a pro- 
verb. This felt bracmgly moral to strong 
minds, and reassuringly pious to feeble 
ones There was no more effective retort 
to the Socialist than to tell him to reform 
himself before he pretends to reform so- 
aety. If you were nch, how pleasant it 
was to feel that you owed your nches to 
the superiority of your own character* 
The mdustnal revolution had turned 
numbers of greedy dullards mto mon- 
strously nch men Nothing could be 
more humihating and threatemng to 
them than the view that the falhng of a 
shower of gold mto their pockets was as 
pure an acadent as the falhng of a shower 
of hail on their umbrellas, and happened 
ahke to the just and unjust Nothmg 
could be more flattenng and fortifying to 
them than the assumption that they were 
nch because they were virtuous 

Now Darwinism made a clean sweep 
of all such self-nghteousness It more 
than justified Robert Owen by discover- 
ing in the environment of an orgamsm an 
influence on it more potent than Owen 
had ever claimed It imphed that street 
arabs are produced by slums and not by 
onginal sin* that prostitutes are produced 
by starv^ation wages and not by femimne 
concupiscence. It threw the authonty of 
science on the side of the Sociahst who 


said that he who would reform himself 
must first reform society. It suggested 
that if we want healthy and wealthy citi- 
zens we must have healthy and wealthy 
towns, and that these can exist only m 
healthy and wealthy countries It could 
be led to the conclusion that the type of 
character which remains indifferent to the 
welfare of its neighbors as long as its own 
personal appetite is satisfied is the disas- 
trous type, and the type which is deeply 
concerned about its environment the only 
possible type for a permanendy prosper- 
ous community It shewed that the sur- 
pnsmg changes which Robert Owen had 
produced m factory children by a change 
in their circumstances which does not 
seem any too generous to us nowadays 
were as nothing to the changes — changes 
not only of habits but of speaes, not only 
of speaes but of orders — ^which might 
conceivably be the work of environment 
acting on individuals without any char- 
acter or intellectual consaousness what- 
ever. No wonder the Soaahsts received 
Darwin with open arms. 

DAHWIN AND KARL MARX 

Besides, the Soaahsts had an evolu- 
tionary prophet of their own, who had 
discredited Manchester as Darwin dis- 
credited the Garden of Eden Karl Marx 
had proclaimed in his Commimist Mam- 
festo of 1848 (now enjoying Scnptural 
authonty in Russia) that avihzation is an 
orgamsm evolving irresistibly by circum- 
stantial selection, and he published the 
first volume of his Das Kapital in 1867. 

The revolt against anthropomorphic idol- 
atry, which was, as we have seen, the 
secret of Darwin’s success, had been ac- 
companied by a revolt against the con- 
ventional respectabihty which covered 
not only the bngandage and piracy of die 
feudal barons, but the hypocnsy, inhum- 
amty, snobbery, and greed of the bour- 
geoisie, who were utterly corrupted by an 
essentially diabolical identification of sue- 
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cess m life with big profits The moment 
Mars, shewed that the relation of the bour- 
geoisie to society was grossly immoral 
and disastrous, and tliat the whited wall 
of starched shirt fronts concealed and de- 
fended the most infamous of all tyrannies 
and the basest of all robberies, he became 
an inspired prophet m the mind of every 
generous soul whom his book reached 
He had said and proved what they wanted 
to have proved, and they would hear 
nothing agamst him Now Marx was by 
no means infallible his economics, half 
borrowed, and half home-made by a hter- 
ary amateur, were not, when stnctly fol- 
lowed up, even favorable to Soaahsm 
His theory of avihzation had been pro- 
mulgated aheady m Buckle’s History of 
Civilization, a book as epoch-making in 
the minds of its readers as Das Kapital 
There was nothing about Soaahsm in the 
widely read first volume of Das Kapital 
every reference it made to workers and 
capitahsts shewed that Marx had never 
breathed mdustnal air, and had dug his 
case out ofbluebooks in the British Mus- 
eum Compared to Darwin, he seemed to 
have no power of observation* there was 
not a fact in Das Kapital that had not 
been taken out of a book, nor a discus- 
sion that had not been opened by some- 
body else’s pamphlet No matter he ex- 
posed the bourgeoisie and made an end 
of Its moral prestige That was enough 
hke Darwin he had for the moment the 
World Will by the ear Marx had, too, 
what Darwin had not implacability and 
a fine Jewish hterary gift, with terrible 
powers of hatred, invective, irony, and 
all the bitter qualities bred, first in the 
oppression of a rather pampered young 
gemus (Marx was the spoilt child of a 
well-to-do family) by a soaal system 
utterly uncongemal to him, and later on by 
exile and poverty Thus Marx and Darwin 
between them toppled over two closely 
related idols, and became the prophets of 
two new creeds 


WHY DARWIN PLEASED THE PROFIT- 
EERS ALSO 

But how, at this rate, did Darwin suc- 
ceed with the capitahsts too^ It is not easy 
to make the best of both worlds when one 
of the worlds is preachmg a Class War, 
and the other vigorously practising it. 
The explanation is that Darwinism was 
so closely related to Capitahsm that Marx 
regarded it as an economic product rather 
than as a biological theory Darwin got 
his main postulate, the pressure of popu- 
lation on the available means of sii)sist- 
ence, from the treatise of Malthus on 
Population, just as he got his other postu- 
late of a practically unlimited time for 
thatpressure to operate from the geologist 
Lyeli, who made an end of Archbishop 
Ussher’s Bibhcal estimate of the age of 
the earth as 4004 b c plus a d The treat- 
ises of the ;^cardian econormsts on the 
Law of Dimmishmg Return, which was 
only the Manchester School’s version of 
the guraffe and the trees, were all very 
fiercely discussed when Darwm was a 
young man In fact the discovery m the 
eighteenth century by the French Physio- 
crats of the econonuc effects of Commer- 
aal Selection m soils and sites, and by 
Malthus of a competition for subsistence 
which he attributed to pressure of popula- 
tion on available subsistence, had already 
brought pohtical saence into that un- 
breakable atmosphere of fatahsm which 
IS the charactenstic bhght of Danwnism 
Long before Darwin published a hne, the 
Ricardo - Malthusian economists were 
preaching the fatahstic Wages Fund doc- 
trine, and assuring the workers that Trade 
Umomsm is a vain defiance of the inexor- 
able laws of pohtical economy, just as the 
Neo-Darwmians were presendy assunng 
us that Temperance Legislation is a vain 
defiance of Natural Selection, and that the 
true way to deal with drunkenness is to 
flood the country with cheap gin ^d let 
the fittest survive Cobdenism is, after all. 
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nothing but the abandonment of trade to 
Circumstantial Selection 
It IS hardly possible to exaggerate the 
importance of this preparation for Dar- 
wimsm by a vast political and clerical 
propaganda of its moral atmosphere 
Never m history, as far as we know, had 
there been such a determined, nchly sub- 
sidized, pohtically organized attempt to 
persuade the human race that aU progress, 
aU prosperity, all salvation, individuS and 
boaai, depend on an unrestrained conflict 
for food and money, on the suppression 
and ehmmation of the weak by the strong, 
on Free Trade, Free Contract, Free Com- 
petition, Natural Liberty, Laisser-faire’ in 
short, on “doing the other fellow down” 
with unpumty, all interference by a gmd- 
mg government, all organization except 
pohce organization to protect legalized 
fraud agamst fisticufis, all attempt to in- 
troduce human purpose and design and 
forethought mto the mdustnal welter, 
being “contrary to the laws of pohtical 
economy.” Even the proletariat sym- 
pathized, though to them Capitahst liberty 
meant only wage slavery without the 
legal safeguards of chattel slavery People 
were tired of governments and kmgs and 
pnests and providences, and wanted to 
find out how Nature would arrange 
matters if she were let alone And they 
found It out to their cost in the days when 
Lancashire used up nine generations of 
wage slaves in one generation of their 
masters But their masters, becommg 
ncher and richer, were very well satisfied, 
and Bastiat proved comoncmgly that 
Nature had arranged Economic Har- 
momes which would settle social ques- 
tions far better than theocracies or aristo- 
cracies or mobocracies, the real ^eus ex 
machma bemg unrestramed plutocracy. 

the poetry and purity of 

MATERIALISM 

Thus the stars in their courses fought 
for Darvnn. Ever}'^ faction drew a moral 


from him, ever}'- cathohc hater of faction 
founded a hope on him, every blackguard 
felt justified by him, and every samt felt 
encouraged by him. The notion that any 
harm could come of so splendid an en- 
hghtenment seemed as silly as the notion 
that the atheists would steal aU our spoons. 
The physicists went further than the Dar- 
•wmians Tyndall declared that he saw m 
Matter the promise and potency of all 
forms of hfe, and with his Irish graphic 
luadity made a picture of a world of 
magnetic atoms, each atom with a posi- 
tive and a negative pole, arranging itself 
by attraction and repulsion in orderly 
crystalline structiue Such a picture is 
dangerously fescmatmg to thinkers op- 
pressed by the bloody disorders of the 
hvmg world Cravmg for purer subjects 
of thought, they find m the contempla- 
tion of crystals and magnets a happmess 
more dramatic and less childish than the 
happmess found by the mathematiaans m 
abstract numbers, because they see m the 
crystals beauty and movement without 
the corrupting appetites offleshly vitaht}’". 
In such Materialism as that of Lucretius 
and Tyndall there is a nobility which pro- 
duces poetry. John Da-vidson found his 
highest inspiration m it Even its pessi- 
mism as It faces the coohng of the sim 
and the return of the ice-caps does not 
degrade the pessimist: for example, the 
Qumcy Adamses, -with then insistence on 
modem democratic degradation as an in- 
evitable result of solar shnnkage, are not 
dehumanized as the -vivisectiomsts are. 
Perhaps nobody is at heart fool enough 
to believe that hfe is at the mercy of 
temperature* Dante was not troubled 
by die objection that Brunetto could not 
have hved m the fire nor Ugohno in the 
ice. 

But the physicists found then intellec- 
tual wsion of the world incommunicable 
to those who were not bom -unth it It 
came to the public simply as Matenalism, 
and Matenahsm lost its pecuhar punty 
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and dignity when it entered into the Dar- 
winian reaction against Bihle fetichism 
Between the two of them rehgion was 
knocked to pieces^, and where there had 
been a god, a cause, a faith tliat the uni- 
verse was ordered however inexphcable 
by us Its order might be, and therefore a 
sense of moral responsibility as part of 
tliat order, there was now an utter void 
Chaos had come again The first effect 
was evhilarating we had the runaway 
child’s sense of freedom before it gets 
hungry and lonely and fnghtened In this 
phase we did not desire our God back 
again We printed the verses in which 
William Blake, the most religious of our 
great poets, called the anthropomorphic 
idol Old Nobodaddy, and gibed at him 
m terms which tlie pnnter had to leave us 
to guess from his blank spaces We had 
heard tlie parson droning that God is not 
mocked, and it was great fun to mock 
Him to our hearts’ content and not be a 
penny the worse It did not occur to us 
that Old Nobodaddy, instead of being a 
ndiculous fiction, might be only an im- 
postor, and that the exposure of diis Koe- j 
pemk Captain of the heavens, far from 
proving diat there was no real captain, 
rather proved the contrary that, in short, 
Nobodaddy could not have impersonated 
anybody if there had not been Somebo- 
daddy to impersonate We did not see the 
sigmficance of tlie feet that on the last oc- 
casion on which God had been “expelled 
with a pitchfork,” men so different as 
Voltaire and Robespierre had said, the 
one that if God did not exist it would be 
necessary to invent him, and the other 
that after an honest attempt to dispense 
with a Supreme Being m practical politics, 
some such hypothesis had been found 
quite indispensable, and could not be re- 
placed by a mere (^ddess of Reason If 
these two opimons were quoted at all, 
they were quoted as jokes at the expense 
of Nobodaddy We were quite sure for 
the moment that whatever hngenng 
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superstition might have daunted thesemen 
of the eighteenth century, we Darwimans 
could do without God, and had made a 
good nddance of Him 

THE VICEROYS OF THE KING OF 
KINGS 

Now in pohtics it is much easier to do 
without God than to do without his vice- 
roys and vicars and heutenants, and we 
begin to miss the heutenants long before 
we begin to miss their pnncipal Roman 
Catholics do what their confessors advise 
without troubhng God, and Royahsts are 
content to worship the King and ask the 
poheeman But God’s trustiest heuten- 
ants often lack offiaal credentials They 
may be professed atheists who are also 
men of honor and high pubhc spint The 
old belief that it matters dreadfully to God 
whether a man thinks himself an atheist 
or not, and that the extent to which it 
matters can be stated with exactness as 
one single damn, was an error for the 
I dmmty is in the honor and public spirit, 
not in the mouthed credo or non credo 
The consequences of this error became 
grave when the fitness of a man for pubhc 
trust was tested, not by his honor and pub- 
hc spint, but by asking him whether he 
beheved in Nobodaddy or not If he said 
yes, he was held fit to be a Pnme Minister, 
though, as our ablest Churchman has said, 
the real imphcation was that he was either 
a fool, a bigot, or a har Darwin destroyed 
this test, but when it was only thought- 
lessly dropped, there was no test at all, 
and the door to public trust was open to 
the man who had no sense of God be- 
cause he had no sense of anything beyond 
his own business interests and personal 
appetites and ambitions .As a result, the 
people who did not feel in the least incon- 
venienced by being no longer governed 
by Nobodaddy soon found tliemselves 
very acutely inconvemenced by being 
governed by fools and commeraal ad- 
venturers They had forgotten not only 
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God but Goldsmith, who had warned 
them that “honor sinks where commerce 
long prevails ” 

The heutenants of God are not always 
persons some of them are legal and parlia- 
mentary fictions One of them is Public 
Opimon The pre-Darwmian statesmen 
and pubhasts were not restrained di- 
recdy by God, but they restramed them- 
selves by setting up an image of a Public 
Opimon which would not tolerate any 
attempt to tamper with British liberties 
Their favorite way of putting it was that 
any Government which proposed such 
and such an mfnngement of such and such 
a British liberty would be hurled from 
office in a week. This was not true- tliere 
was no such pubhc opimon, no hmit to 
what the British people would put up 
with in the abstract, and no hardship 
short of immediate and sudden starvation 
that It would not and did not put up with 
in the concrete But this very helplessness 
of the people had forced their rulers to 
pretend that they were not helpless, and 
that the certainty of a sturdy and uncon- 
querable popular resistance forbade any 
trifling with Magna Garta or the Petition 
of Rights or the authonty of parhament. 
Now the reahty behind this fiction was 
the divine sense that hberty is a need vital 
to human growth Accordingly, though 
It was difficult enough to effect a pohtical 
reform, yet, once parhament had passed 
It, Its wildest opponent had no hope that 
the Government would cancel it, or shelve 
it, or be bought off from executing it 
From Walpole to Gampbell-Bannerman 
there was no Prime Mimster to whom 
such renagueing or traflicking would ever 
have occurred, though there were plenty 
who employed corruption unsparingly to 
procure the votes of members of parha- 
ment for tlieir pohcy. 

POLITICAL OPPORTUNISM IN EXCELSIS 

The moment Nobodaddy was slain by 
Darvnn, Pubhc Opinion, as divine de- 


puty, lost Its sanctity. Pohticians no 
longer told themselves that the Bntish 
pubhc would never suffer this or that 
they allowed themselves to know that for 
their own personal purposes, which are 
hrmted to their ten or twenty years on 
the front benches in parhament, the Bnt- 
ish Pubhc can be humbugged and coerced 
into believing and suffering everything 
that It pays to impose on them, and that 
any false excuse for an unpopular step will 
serve if it can be kept m countenance for 
a fortmght that is, until the terms of the 
excuse are forgotten The people, un- 
taught or mistaught, are so ignorant and 
incapable pohtically that this m itself 
would not greatly matter, for a statesman 
who told them the truth would not be 
understood, and would in effect mislead 
them more completely than if he dealt 
with them according to their bhndness in- 
stead of to his own wisdom. But though 
there is no difference in this respect be- 
tween the best demagogue and the worst, 
both of them having to present their cases 
equally in terms of melodrama, there is all 
the difference in the world between the 
statesman who is humbuggmg the people 
into allowing him to do the will of God, 
in whatever disgmse it may come to him, 
and one who is humbuggmg them into 
furthering his personal ambition and the 
commeraal interests of the plutocrats 
who own the newspapers and support 
him on reaprocal terms And there is 
almost as great a difference between the 
statesman who does this naively and auto- 
matically, or even does it telling himself 
that he is ambitious and selfish and un- 
scrupulous, and the one who does it on 
principle, believing that if everyone takes 
the hne of least material resistance the re- 
sult will be the survival of the fittest in a 
perfectly harmomous umverse Once pro- 
duce an atmosphere of fatahsm on prin- 
ciple, and it matters httle what the opinions 
or superstitions of the individual states- 
men concerned may be A Kaiser who is 
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a devout reader of sermons, a Pnrae 
Minister who is an emotional singer of 
Jiymns, and a General who is a bigoted 
Roman Catliohc may be the executants 
of die pohcy, but the pohcy itself will 
be one of unpnnapled opportumsm, 
and all die Governments will be like 
die tramp who walks always with the 
vnnd and ends as a pauper, or the stone 
diat rolls down die hill and ends as an 
avalanche their way is the way to de- 
stnicuon 

THE BETRAYAL OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 

Widiin sixty years from the pubhca- 
aon of Darwin’s Ongin of Speaes politi- 
cal opportumsm had brought parhaments 
into contempt; created a popular demand 
for direct action by the orgamzed mdus- 
tnes (“Syndicahsm”), and wrecked the 
centre of Europe m a paroxysm of that 
chronic terror of one another, that cow- 
ardice of the irrehgious, which, masked 
in the bravado of mihtanst patnotism, 
had ndden the Powers like a mghtmare 
since the Franco-Prussian war of 1870- 
1871 The sturdy old cosmopolitan Liber- 
alism vamshed almost unnoticed At the 
present moment all the new ordinances 
for the government of our Crown Colo- 
mes contain, as a matter of course, prohi- 
bitions of all cnncism, spoken or wntten, 
of their ruling offiaals, which would 
have scandalized George III and eliated 
Liberal pamphlets from Cathenne IT 
Statesmen are afraid of the suburbs, of the 
newspapers, of the profiteers, of the diplo- 
matists, of the nuhtansts, of the country- 
houses, of the trade umons, of everything 
ephemeral on earth except the revolutions 
they are provoking, and they would be 
afraid of diese if they were not too ignor- 
ant of soaety and history to appreciate 
the nsk, and to know that a revolution 
always seems hopeless and impossible the 
day before it breaks out, and indeed never 
does break out until it seems hopeless and 


impossible, forrulers who thinkitpossible 
take care to insure the nsk by ruhng 
reasonably This bnngs about a condition 
fatal to aU political stability namely, that 
you never know where to have the pohti- 
aans If the fear of God was m them it 
might be possible to come to some general 
understanding as to what God disap- 
proves of, and Europe might puU to- 
gether on that basis But the present pamc, 
in which Prune Mimsters dnft from elec- 
tion to elecoon, either hghtmg or miming 
away from everybody who shakes a fist 
at them, makes a European avilizaaon 
impossible Such peace and prospenty as 
we enjoyed before the war depended on 
the loyalty of the Western States to their 
own civilization That loyalty could find 
practical expression only m an alhance 
of the highly civilized Western Powers 
against the primitive tyraimies of the East 
Britain, Germany, France, and the Umted 
States of Amenca could have imposed 
peace on the world, and nursed modem 
civilization in Russia, Turkey, and the 
Balkans Every meaner consideration 
should have given way to this need for 
the sohdanty of the higher avdization 
What actually happened was that France 
and England, through their clerks the 
diplomatists, made an alhance with Russia 
to defend themselves agamst Germany, 
Germany made an alhance with Turkey 
to defend herself against the three, and 
the two imnatural and suiadal combina- 
tions fell on one another in a war that 
came nearer to being a war of exterrmna- 
tion than any wars since those of Trniur 
the Tartar, whilst the Umted States held 
aloof as long as they could, and the other 
States either did the same or joined m the 
fray through compulsion, bribery, or their 
judgment as to which side their bread was 
buttered And at the present moment, 
though the mam fighting has ceased 
through the surrender of Germany on 
terras which the victors have never 
dreamt of observmg, the extermination 
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by blockade and famine, winch was what 
forced Germany to surrender, still con- 
tmues, although it is certain that if the 
vanqmshed starve the victors will starve 
too, and Europe will hqmdate its affairs 
by going, not mto bantaptcy, but into 
chaos. 

Now all this. It will be noticed, was 
fundamentally nothing but an idiotic at- 
tempt on the part of each belhgerent State 
to secure for itself the advantage of the 
survival of the fittest through Circum- 
stantial Selection If the Western Powers 
had selected theu alhes in the Lamarckian 
manner mtelhgently, purposely, and vit- 
ally, ad majoTem Dei gloriam^ as what 
Nietzsche called good Europeans, there 
would have been a League of Nations and 
no war But because the selection relied 
on was purely cucumstantial opportumst 
selection, so that the alhances were mere 
marriages of convemence, they have 
turned out, not merely as badly as might 
have been expected, but far worse than 
the blackest pessimist had ever imagined 
possible. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL SELECTION IN 
FINANCE 

How It wiH all end we do not yet know. 
When wolves combine to kiU a horse, the 
death of the horse only sets them fighting 
one another for the choicest morsels Men 
are no better than wolves if they have no 
better principles* accordingly, we find 
that the Armistice and the Treaty have 
not extncated us from the war. A handful 
of Serbian regiades flung us into it as a 
sporting navvy throws a bull pup at a cat, 
but the Supreme Council, with all its vic- 
tonous legions and all its prestige, cannot 
get us out of It, though we are heartily 
sick and tired of the whole business, and 
know now very well that it should never 
have been allowed to happen But we 
are helpless before a slate scrawled with 
figures of National Debts As there is 
no money to pay them because it was all 


spent on the war (wars have to be paid 
for on the nail) the sensible thing to do 
IS to wipe the slate and let the wrangling 
States distribute what they can spare, on 
the sound commumst pnnciple of from 
each according to his abihty, to each ac- 
cording to his need But no. we have no 
prmciples left, not even commeraal ones, 
for what sane commercialist would decree 
that France must not pay for her failure 
to defend her own soil, that Germany 
must pay for her success m carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country, and that as 
Germany has not the money to pay, and 
under our commercial system can make it 
only by becoming once more a commer- 
cial competitor of England and France, 
which neither of them wiU allow, she 
must borrow the money from England, 
or Amenca, or even from France an ar- 
rangement by which the victonous credit- 
ors wiU pay one another, and wait to get 
theu money back until Germany is either 
strong enough to refuse to pay or rumed 
beyond the possibility of paying^ Mean- 
while Russia, reduced to a scrap of hsh 
and a pmt of cabbage soup a day, has 
fallen mto the hands of rulers who per- 
ceive that Matenahst Gommunism is at 
all events more effective than Matenahst 
Nihihsm, and are attempting to move m 
an mtelhgent and ordered manner, prac- 
tising a very strenuous Intentional Selec- 
tion of workers as fitter to survive than 
idlers, whilst the Western Powers are 
dnfting and colhding and runmng on the 
rocks, m the hope that if they continue 
to do tlieir worst they will get Naturally 
Selected for survival without the trouble 
of thinking about it. 

THE HOMEOPATHIC REACTION AGAINST 
DARWINISM 

When, like the Russians, our Nihilists 
have It urgently borne in on tliem, by die 
brute force of nsing wages that never 
overtake nsing pnces, that they are being 
Naturally Selected for destruction, they 
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perhaps remember that “Dont Care 
came to a bad end,” and begin to look 
round for a religion And die whole pur- 
pose of tins book IS to shew tliem where 
to look For, throughout all die godless 
Ttehcr of the infidel half-century, Dar- 
'tnnism lias been acting not only direedy 
but liomeopadiically, its poison rallying 
our vital forces not only to resist it and 
cast It out, but to achieve a new Reforma- 
tion and put a credible and healdiy re- 
ligion in Its place Samuel Buder vas die 
pioneer of the reaction as far as the casting 
out tias concerned, but the issue was con- 
fused b} the physiologists, who were di- 
\ idcd on die question into Mechanists and 
Vitahsis Tile Mechanists said diat life is 
nothing but physical and chemical action, 
that tliey have demonstrated diis in many 
cases of so-called \ital phenomena, and 
that there is no reason to doubt that with 
improved methods they will presently be 
able to demonstrate it in all of diem The 
Vitalists said that a dead body and a hve 
one arc physically and chemically identi- 
cal, and diat the difference can be ac- 
counted for only by the existence of a 
Vital Force Tins seems simple, but the 
Anti-Mechanists objected to be called Vit- 
alists (obviously the nght name for them) 
on two contradictory grounds First, diat 
vitality is saenufically inadmissible, be- 
cause It cannot be isolated and experi- 
mented with in the laboratory Second, 
that force, being by definition anything 
that can alter the speed or direction of 
matter in motion (bnefly, that can over- 
come inertia) is essentially a mecharastic 
conception Herewe had the New Vitalist 
only half extneated from the Old Mech- 
anist, objecting to be called either, and 
unable to give a clear lead in the new 
direction And there was a deeper antag- 
onism The Old Vitahsts, in postulating a 
Vital Force, were setting up a compara- 
tively mechamcal conception as against 
the dmne idea of the life breathed into 
the clay nostnls of Adam, whereby he 


became a living soul The New Vitahsts, 
filled by dieir laboratory researches with 
a sense of the miraculousness of life that 
went far beyond the comparatively unin- 
formed imaginations of the authors of the 
Book of Genesis, regarded the Old Vital- 
ists as Mechanists who had tned to fill 
up the gulf between hfe and death with 
an empty phrase denoting an imaginary 
physical force 

These professional faction fights are 
ephemeral, and need not trouble us here. 
The Old Vitalist, who was essentially a 
Matenahst, has evolved into the New Vit- 
alist, who IS, as every genuine saentist 
must be, finally a metaphysician And as 
tlie New Vitalist turns from the disputes 
of his youth to the future of his saence, 
he will cease to boggle at the name Vit- 
ahst, or at tlie inevitable, anaent, popular, 
and quite correct use of the term Force 
to denote metaphysical as well as physical 
overcomers of inertia 

Since the discovery of Evolution as the 
method of the Life Force, the rehgion of 
metaphysical Vitalism has been gaimng 
the definiteness and concreteness needed 
I to make it assimilable by the educated 
cntical man But it has always been with 
us The popular religions, disgraced by 
their Opportunist cardinals and bishops, 
have been kept in credit by canonized 
saints whose secret was their conception 
of themselves as the instruments and 
vehicles of divine power and aspiration* 
a conception which at moments becomes 
an actual expenence of ecstatic possession 
by that power And above and below all 
have been millions of humble and obscure 
persons, sometimes totally ilhterate, some- 
times unconsaous of having any rehgion 
at all, sometimes behevmg m their sim- 
pliaty that the gods and temples and 
pnests of their distnct stood for their m- 
stmctive nghteousness, who have kept 
sweet the tradition that good people fol- 
low a light that shines within and above 
and ahead of them, that bad people care 
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only for themselves, and that the good 
are saved and blessed and the bad damned 
and miserable Protestantism was a move- 
ment towards the pursmt of a light called 
an inner hght because every man must see 
It with his own eyes and not take any 
priest’s word for it or any Church’s ac- 
count of It In short, there is no question 
of a new rehgion, but rather of redistilhng 
the eternal spmt of rehgion and thus ex- 
tncatmg it from the sludgy residue of 
temporahties and legends that are making 
behef impossible, tliough they are the 
stock-m-trade of all the Churches and all 
the Schools. 

RELIGION AJSCD ROMANCE 

It IS the adulteration of rehgion by the 
romance of miracles and paradises and 
torture chambers that makes it reel at the 
impact of every advance in saence, in- 
stead of being clarified by it If you take 
an Enghsh village lad, and teach him that 
rehgion means beheving that the stones 
of Noah’s Ark and the Garden of Eden 
are hterally true on the authonty of God 
himself, and if that boy becomes an arti- 
san and goes into the town among the 
sceptical aty proletanat, then, when the 
jibes of his mates set him thinking, and 
he sees that these stones cannot be hter- 
ally true, and learns that no candid prelate 
now pretends to beheve them, he does not 
make any fine distinctions: he declares at 
once that rehgion is a fraud, and parsons 
and teachers hypocntes and bars He be- 
comes indifferent to rehgion if he has httle 
conscience, and indignantly hostile to it 
if he has a good deal 

The same revolt against wantonly false 
teachmg is happemng daily m the profes- 
sional classes whose recreation is readmg 
and whose intellectual sport is contro- 
versy. They bamsh the Bible from their 
houses, and sometimes put into the hands 
of their unfortunate children Ethical and 
Rationahst tracts of the deadliest dullness, 
compelling these vTetched infants to sit 


out the discourses of Seculanst lecturers 
(I have dehvered some of them myself), 
who bore them at a length now forbidden 
by custom in the estabhshed pulpit Our 
minds have reacted so violently towards 
provable logical theorems and demon- 
strable mechamcal or chemical facts that 
we have become incapable of metaphysi- 
cal truth, and try to cast out mcredible 
and silly hes by credible and clever ones, 
calhng in Satan to cast out Satan, and get- 
ting more into his clutches than ever m 
the process. Thus the world is kept sane 
less by the saints than by the vast mass 
of the indifferent, who neither act nor 
react in the matter. Butler’s preaching of 
the gospel of Laodicea was a piece of 
common sense founded on his observa- 
tion of this. 

But indifference will not guide nations 
through avihzation to the estabhshment 
of the perfect city of God An indifferent 
statesman is a contradiction in terms, and 
a statesman who is indifferent on pnn- 
aple, a Laisser-faire or Muddle-Through 
doctnnaire, plays the deuce with us m the 
long run. Our statesmen must get a re- 
hgion by hook or crook, and as we are 
committed to Adult Suffrage it must be 
a rehgion capable of vulgarization The 
thought first put into words by the Mills 
when they said “There is no God, but 
this IS a farmly secret,” and long held 
unspoken by anstocratic statesmen and 
diplomatists, will not serve now, for the 
revival of civilization after the war cannot 
be effected by artificial breathing the 
driving force of an undeluded popular 
consent is mdispensable, and will be im- 
possible until the statesman can appeal to 
the vital instincts of the people m terms 
of a common rehgion The success of the 
Hang the Kaiser cry at the last General 
Election shews us very temfyingly how a 
common irreligion can be used by myopic 
demagogy, and common irrehgion vnll 
destroy civilization unless it is countered 
by common religion. 
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THE D/VNGER OF REACTION 

And Iicre arises the danger tliat when 
c realize this we sliall do just what we 
did half a century ago, and what Pliable 
didinThcPilgnm'sProgrcsswhcn Chns- 
tian landed him m the Slough of Despond 
that IS, run back in terror to our old super- 
sutions We jumped out of the frying- 
pan into the fire, and we are just as hkely 
to jump back again, now that we feel 
hotter tlian ever History records very 
little in the way of mental activity on tlie 
part of the mass of mankind eveeptasenes 
of stampedes from affirmative errors into 
negative ones and back again It must 
therefore be said very precisely and clearly 
that the bankruptcy of Darwinism does 
not mean that Nobodaddy was Somebo- 
daddy mth “body, parts, and passions” 
after all, that tlie world was made in the 
year 4004 b c , that damnation means an 
eternity of blazing bnmstonc, tliat tlie Im- 
maculate Conception means that sexis sin- 
ful and that Christ vtis partlienogenetic- 
ally brought fordi by a virgin descended 
in like manner from a line of virgins nght 
back to Eve, that the Trinity is an an- 
lliropomorphic monster widi three heads 
which are yet only one head, diat in Rome 
the bread and wine on die altar become 
flesh and blood, and in England, in a still 
more mystical manner, diey do and diey 
do not, that the Bible is an infallible scien- 
tific manual, an accurate histoncal chron- 
icle, and a complete guide to conduct, 
diat we may he and cheat and murder and 
then wash ourselves innocent in the blood 
of die lamb on Sunday at die cost of a 
credo and a penny in die plate, and so on 
and so forth Civilization cannot be saved 
by people not only crude enough to be- 
lieve these things, but irreligious enough 
to believe that such belief constitutes a 
religion The education of children cannot 
safely be left in dieir hands If dwindling 
sects like die Church of England, die 
Church of Rome, die Greek Church, and 
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die rest, persist in trying to cramp tlie 
human mind within the hmits of these 
grotesque perversions of natural trutlis 
and poetic metaphors, then they must be 
rudilessly banished from the schools until 
they either pensh in general contempt or 
discover die soul diat is hidden in every 
dogma The real Class War will be a war 
of intellectual classes, and its conquest 
will be the souls of die children 

A TOUCHSTONE FOR DOGMA 

The test of a dogma is its umversality 
As long as the Church of England 
preaches a single doctrine diat the Brah- 
man, die Buddhist, die Mussulman, die 
Parsee, and all die other sectanans who 
are British subjects cannot accept, it has 
no legitimate place in die counsels of the 
Bntish Commonwealth, and will remain 
what It IS at present, a corrupter of youdi, 
a danger to die State, and an obstruction 
to die fellowship of die Holy Ghost This 
has never been more strongly felt than at 
present, after a war in wliicli die Church 
I failed grossly in the courage of its pro- 
fession, and sold its lilies for die laurels 
of die soldiers of the Victona Cross All 
the cocks in Christendom have been 
crowing shame on it ever since, and it will 
not be spared for die sake of the two or 
three faitliful who were found even among 
die bishops Let the Church take it on 
audionty, even my audionty (as a pro- 
fessional legend maker) if it cannot see 
the trudi by its own light no dogma can 
be a legend A legend can pass an ethmcal 
frontier as a legend, but not as a trudi, 
whilst die only frontier to the currency 
of a sound dogma as such is die frontier 
of capacity for understanding it 

This does not mean diat we should 
throwaway legend and parableand drama 
diey are die natural vehicles of dogma, 
but woe to die Churches and rulers 
who substitute die legend for die dogma, 
die parable for die lustory, die drama 
for the rehgionl Better by far declare die 
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throne of God empty than set a liar and 
a fool on iL What are called 'vrars of re- 
ligion are alwa5>^ wrs to destroy religion 
hy affirmmg the histoncal truth or ma- 
terial substantiahty of some legend, and 
hilling those who refuse to accept it as 
historical or substantial Butwho has e%'er 
refused to accept a good legend r^ith de- 
light as a legend? The legends, the par- 
ables, the dramas, are among the choicest 
treasures of mankind. No one is ever 
tired of stones of miracles In ^mn did 
hlahomet repudiate the miracles ascribed 
to him: in ■\’ain did Chnst fimously scold 
those who asked him to give them an ex- 
hibition as a conjuror: m ^mn did the 
samts declare that God chose them not 
for then powers but for then weaknesses; 
that the humble might be exalted, and the 
proud rebuked. People wiU have their 
miracles, their stories, their heroes and 
heroines and saints and marmrs and diwn- 
ides to exercise then gifts of affection, ad- 
miration, wonder, and worship, and then 
Judases and devils to enable them to be 
angry and yet feel that they do well to be 
angT}*. Ever^* one of these legends is the | 
common heritage of the human race; and 
there is only one mexorable condition at- 
tached to their healthy enj'oyment, which 
is that no one shall b^eve them literally. 
The reading of stones and dehghtmg m 
them made Don Quixote a gentleman: 
the beher-ing them hterally made him a 
madman who slew lambs instead of feed- 
ing them In England today good books 
of Eastern rehgious legends are read 
eagerlv: and Protestants and Atheists read 
Roman Cathohc legends of the Saints vatli 
pleasure. But such fare is shirked by In- 
dians and Roman Cathohcs. Freethinkers 
read the Bible* mdeed they seem to be 
Its only readers now except the reluctant 
parsons at the church lecterns, who com- 
mumcate their discomfort to the congre- 
gauon bv garghng tlie vords m then 
throats in an unnatural manner that is as 
repulsn e as it is unintelligible. And this [ 


is because the imposition of the legends 
as hteral truths at once changes them from 
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parables into falsehoods. The feeling 
against the Bible has become so strong 
at last that educated people not only refuse 
to outrage their mtellectual consaences 
by reading the legend of Noah’s Ark, with 
its fiinny begmnmg about the animals and 
Its exquisite end about the birds* they will 
notread et^en thechromcles ofKingDawd, 
W'hich ma}- ver}* well be true, and are cer- 
tainly more candid than the offiaal bio- 
j graphies of our contemporary monarchs 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE LEGENDS 

What we should do, then, is to pool 
our legends and make a dehghtful stock of 
rehgious folk-lore on an honest basis for 
all mankmd. With our minds freed from 
pretence and falsehood we could enter 
into the heritage of all the faiths Chma 
would share her sages with Spam, and 
Spam her samts with China The Ulster 
man who now gives his son an unmerci- 
ful thrashing if the boy is so tactless as to 
ask how the evemng and the mommg 
could be the first day before the sun was 
created, or to betray an innocent calf-lo^*e 
for the Vugm Mar}’-, would buy him a 
bookful of legends of the creation and of 
mothers of God from ail parts of the 
V orld, and be very glad to find his laddie 
as interested m such thmgs as in marbles 
or Pohce and Robbers That would be 
better than beatmg all good feehng to- 
v^ds rehgion out of the child, and black- 
enmg his mmd by teachmg him that the 
worshippers of the holy virgins, v hether 
of the Parthenon or St Peter’s, are fire- 
doomed heathens and idolaters All tlie 
sweetness of rehgion is com eyed to the 
world by the hands of stoty-tellers and 
image-makers Without their fictions the 
trutlis of rehgion v ould for the multitude 
be neither intelhgible nor even apprehen- 
sible, and the prophets would prophes}* 
and the teachers teach m \'ain And no- 
thmg stands between the people and die 
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ficuons except the silly falsehood that the 
fictions are literal truths, and that tlierc is 
nothing in religion but fiction 




A LESSON FROM SCIENCE TO THE 
CHURCHES 


THE RELIGIOUS ART OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

Creative Evolution is already a re- 
ligion, and IS indeed now unmistakeably 
the religion of the twentieth century, 
Let tlie Churches ask themselves why newly arisen from the ashes of pseudo- 
tliere is no revolt against the dogmas of Christianity, of mere scepticism, and of 
matliematics though there is one against the soulless affirmations and blind nega- 
the dogmas of religion It is not that the tions of the Mechamsts and Neo-Darwin- 
mathematical dogmas are more compre- lans But it cannot become a popular re- 
hensible The law of inverse squares is as ligion until it has its legends, its parables, 
incomprehensible to the common man as its miracles And when I say popular I do 
tlic Atlianasian creed It is not tliat science not mean apprehensible by villagers only 
IS free from legends, witchcraft, miracles, I mean apprehensible by Cabinet Ministers 
biographic boostings of quacks as heroes as well It is unreasonable to look to the 
and saints, and of barren scoundrels as ex- professional polmaan and administrator 
plorers and discoverers On tlie contrary, for bght and leading in religion He is 
the iconography and hagiology of Scient- neither a philosopher nor a prophet if he 
ism are as copious as they are mostly were, he would be philosophizing and pro- 
squalid But no student of science has yet phesying, and not neglecting both for the 
been taught that specific gravity consists drudgery of practical government So- 
in the belief tliat Archimedes jumped crates and Coleridge did not remain sol- 
out of his batli and ran naked through diers, nor could John Stuart Mill remain 
the streets of Syracuse shouting Eureka, the representative of Westminster in the 
Eureka, or that the law of inverse squares House of Commons even when he was 
must be discarded if anyone can prove willing The Westminster electors ad- 
that Newton was never in an orchard in mired Mill for telling them that much of 
his life When some unusually consaen- the difficulty of dealing with them arose 
nous or enterprising bacteriologist reads from their being inveterate liars But they 


tlie pamphlets of Jenner, and discovers 
tliat tliey might have been written by 


would not vote a second time for the man 
who was not afraid to break the crust of 


an Ignorant but curious and observant mendacity on which they were all dan- 
nurserymaid, and could not possibly have cing, for it seemed to them that there was 
been written by any person with a scienti- a volcanic abyss beneath, not having his 
fically trained mind, he does not feel that philosophic convicuon that the trudi is 
the whole edifice of science has collapsed the solidest standing ground m the end 
and crumbled, and that there is no such Your front bench man will always be an 
thing as smallpox It may come to that exploiter of the popular religion or irre- 
yet, for hygiene, as it forces its way into ligion Not being an expert, he must take 
our schools, IS being taught as falsely as re- it as he finds it, and before he can take 
ligion IS taught there, but in mathematics it, he must have been told stones about it 
and physics the faith is still kept pure, and in his childhood and had before him all 
you may take the law and leave the legends his life an elaborate iconography of it 
without suspicion of heresy Accordingly, produced by wnters, painters, sralptors, 
the tower of tlie mathemauaan stands temple architects, and amsts of all the 
unshaken whilst the temple of the pnest higher sorts Even if, as someames hap- 
rocks to Its foundauon pens, he is a bit of an amateur m meta- 
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physics as well as a professional politician, 
he must still govern according to the popu- 
lar iconography, and not according to his 
own personal interpretations if these hap- 
pen to be heterodox 

It will be seen then that tlie revival of 
rehgion on a scientific basis does not 
mean the death of art, but a glorious re- 
birth of It Indeed art has never been great 
when It was not providing an icono- 
graphy for a hve rehgion. And it has never 
been quite contemptible except when imi- 
tating the iconography after the religion 
had become a superstition Italian paint- 
ing from Giotto to Carpaccio is all re- 
ligious painting, and it moves us deeply 
and has real greatness Compare with it 
the attempts of our painters a century ago 
to achieve the effects of the old masters 
by mutation when they should have been 
illustrating a faith of their own Contem- 
plate, if you can bear it, the dull daubs of 
Hilton and Haydon, who knew so much 
more about drawing and scumbhng and 
glazing and perspective and anatomy and 
“marvellous foreshortemng” than Giotto, 
the latchet of whose shoe they were never- 
theless not worthy to unloose Compare 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, Wagner’s Ring, all of them 
reachings-forward to the new Vitahst art, 
with the dreary pseudo-sacred oratorios 
and cantatas which were produced for no 
better reason than that Handel had form- 
erly made splendid thunder in that way, 
and with the stale confectionery, mostly 
too would-be pious to be even cheerfully 
toothsome, of Spohr and Mendelssohn, 
Stainer and Parry, which spread indiges- 
tion at our musical festivals until I pub- 
hcly told Parry the bludgeomng truth 
about his Job and woke him to conviction 
of sm Compare Flaxman and Thorwald- 
sen and Gibson with Phidias and Praxi- 
teles, Stevens with Michael Angelo, 
Bouguereau’s Virgin with Cimabue’s, or 
the best operatic Chnsts of Scheffer and 
Muller with the worst Chnsts that the 


worst painters could paint before the end 
of the fifteentli century, and you must feel 
that until we have a great religious move- 
ment we cannot hope for a great artistic 
one. The disillusioned Raphael could 
paint a motlier and child, but not a queen 
of Heaven as much less skilful men had 
done in the days of his great-grandfather; 
yet he could reach forward to the twen- 
tieth century and paint a Transfiguration 
of the Son of Man as they could not Also, 
please note, he could decorate a house of 
pleasure for a cardinal very beautifully 
widi voluptuous pictures of Cupid and 
Psyche, for this simple sort of Vitahsm 
is always with us, and, like portrait paint- 
ing, keeps the artist supplied with subject 
matter in the intervals between the ages 
of faith, so that your sceptical Rem- 
brandts and Velasquezs are at least not 
compelled to paint shop fronts for want 
of anything else to paint m which they 
can really beheve 

THE ARTIST-PROPHETS 

And there are always certain rare but in- 
tensely mterestmg anticipations Michael 
Angelo could not very well beheve in 
Julius n or Leo X, or in much that they 
beheved in, but he could paint the Super- 
man three hundred years before Nietzsche 
wrote Also SprachZarathustraand Strauss 
set it to music Michael Angelo won the 
pnmacy among all modem painters and 
sculptors solely by his power of shewing 
us superhuman persons On the strength 
of his decoration and color alone he 
would hardly have survived his own death 
twenty years, and even his design would 
have had only an academic interest, but 
as a painter of prophets and sibyls he is 
greatest among the very greatest in his 
craft, because we aspire to a world of pro- 
phets and sibyls Beethoven never heard 
of radio-activity nor of electrons dancing 
in vortices of inconceivable energy, but 
pray can anyone explain the last move- 
ment of his Hammerklavier Sonata, Opus 
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106, otherwise than as a musical picture 
of these whirhng electrons^ His contem- 
poranes said he was mad, partly perhaps 
because the movement was so hard to 
play; hut we, who can make a pianola 
play It to us over and over until it is as 
famihar as Pop Goes the Weasel, know 
that It IS sane and methodical As such, 
It must represent something, and as all 
Beethoven’s senous compositions repre- 
sent some process within himself, some 
nerve storm or soul storm, and the storm 
here is clearly one of physical movement, 
I should much like to know what other 
storm than the atomic storm could have 
dnven him to this oddest of all those 
many expressions of cyclomc energy 
which have given him the same disunc- 
tion among musicians that Michael An- 
gelo has among draughtsmen 

In Beethoven’s day the business of art 
was held to be “the sublime and beauti- 
ful ” In our day it has fallen to be the 
imitative and voluptuous In both periods 
the word passionate has been freely em- 
ployed, but in the eighteenth century pas- 
sion meant irresistible impulse of the 
loftiest kmd for example, a passion for 
astronomy or for truth For us it has come 
to mean concupiscence and nothing else 
One might say to the art of Europe what 
Antony said to the corpse of Csesar “Are 
all thy conquests, glones,tnumphs, spoils, 
shrunk to this htde measure^” But m fact 
It IS the mind of Europe that has shrunk, 
being, as we have seen, wholly preoccu- 
pied with a busy spnng-cleaning to get 
nd of Its superstitions before readjusting 
Itself to the new conception of Evolution 

EVOLUTION IN THE THEATRE 

On the stage (and here I come at last 
to my own particular function m the 
matter), Comedy, as a destructive, dens- 
ory, cntical, negative art, kept tlie tlieatre 
open when sublime tragedy penshed 
From Moliere to Oscar Wilde we had a 
hne of comedic playwnghts who, if they 


had nothing fundamentally positive to 
say, were at least in revolt against false- 
hood and imposture, and were not only, 
as they clauned, “chastemng morals by 
ridicule,” but, m Johnson’s phrase, clear- 
ing our minds of cant, and thereby shew- 
ing an uneasiness in the presence of error 
which IS the surest symptom of mtel- 
lectual vitahty Meanwhile the name of 
Tragedy was assumed by plays m which 
everyone was killed in the last act, just as, 
in spite of Mohere, plays m which ei'ery- 
one was married m Ae last act called 
themselves comedies Now neither tra- 
gedies nor comedies can be produced ac- 
cordmg to a prescnpoon which gives only 
the last moments of the last act Shake- 
spear did not make Hamlet out of its final 
butchery, nor Twelfth Night out of its 
final matnmony And he could not be- 
come the consaous iconographer of a 
rehgion because he had no conscious re- 
ligion He had therefore to exerase his 
extraordinary natural gifts in the very 
entertaining art of mimicry, giving us the 
famous “delineation of character” which 
makes his plays, like the novels of Scott, 
Dumas, and Dickens, so delightful Also, 
he developed that cunous and question- 
able art of bmldmg us a refuge from de- 
spair by disguising the cruelties of Nature 
as jokes But with all his gifts, the fact 
remains that he never found the inspira- 
tion to write an ongmal play He fur- 
bished up old plays, and adapted popular 
stones, and chapters of histor}'’ from Hol- 
inshed's Chromcle and Plutarcii’s bio- 
graplues, to the stage All this he did (or 
did not, for there are minus quantities in 
the algebra of art) vrth a recklessness 
which shewed that his trade lay far from 
his conscience It is true that he nc\er 
takes his characters from the borroued 
story, because it vns less trouble and more 
ivn to him to create tliem afresh, but none 
tlie less he heaps die murders and \ illainics 
of the borrov ed stoiy' on his own c':senti- 
ally gende creations mthout scruple no 
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matter how incongruous they may be 
And all the time his vital need for a philo- 
sophy dnves him to seek one by the 
quaint professional method of introdu- 
cing philosophers as characters into his 
plays, and even of making his heroes 
philosophers, but when they come on the 
stage they have no philosophy to ex- 
pound they are only pessimists and railers, 
and their occasional would-be philoso- 
phic speeches, such as The Seven Ages of 
Man and The Soliloquy on Suicide, shew 
how deeply m the dark Shakespear was 
as to what philosophy means. He forced 
himself in among the greatest of play- 
wnghts without having once entered that 
region in which Michael Angelo, Beet- 
hoven, Goetlie, and the antique Athenian 
stage poets are great He would really not 
be great at all if it were not that he had 
rehgion enough to be aware that his re- 
ligionless condition was one of despair 
His towering King Lear would be only a 
melodrama were it not for its express ad- 
mission that if there is nothing more to 
be said of the universe than Hamlet has to 
say, then “as flies to wanton boys are we 
to flie gods they kill us for their sport ” 
Ever since Shakespear, pla5rwnghts 
have been strugghng with the same lack 
of rehgion, and many of them were forced 
to become mere panders and sensation- 
mongers because, though they had higher 
ambitions, they could find no better sub- 
ject matter From Congreve to Shendan 
they were so sterile in spite of their wit 
that they did not achieve between them 
the output of Mohere’s smgle hfetime, 
and they were all (not without reason) 
ashamed of their profession, and preferred 
to be regarded as mere men of fashion 
with a ralash hobby Goldsmith’s was the 
only saved soul m that pandemomum 
The leaders among my own contem- 
poranes (now veterans) snatched at minor 
soaal problems rather than write entirely 
without any wider purpose than to win 
money and fame One of them expressed 


to me his envy of the anaent Greek play- 
wrights because the Athemans asked 
them, not for some “new and onginal” 
disguise of the half-dozen threadbare 
plots of the modern theatre, but for the 
deepest lesson they could draw from the 
famihar and sacred legends of their 
country “Let us all,” he said, “wnte an 
Electra, an Antigone, an Agamemnon, 
and shew what we can do with it ” But 
he did not write any of them, because 
these legends are no longer rehgious 
Aphrodite and Artemis and Poseidon are 
deader than their statues Another, with a 
commanding position and every tnck of 
Bntish farce and Parisian drama at his 
fingers’ ends, finally could not write with- 
out a sermon to preach, and yet could not 
find texts more fundamental than the 
hypocrisies of sham Puntamsm, or the 
matnmonial speculation which makes our 
young actresses as careful of their reputa- 
tions as of their complexions. A third, too 
tender-hearted to break our spints with 
the reahties of a bitter expenence, coaxed 
a wistful pathos and a dainty fun out of 
the fairy cloudland that lay between him 
and the empty heavens The giants of the 
theatre of our time, Ibsen and Stnndberg, 
had no greater comfort for the world than 
we indeed much less, for they refused us 
even the Shakespeanan-Dickensian con- 
solation of laughter at mischief, accur- 
ately called comic rehef Our emancipated 
young successors scorn us, very properly. 
But they will be able to do no better 
whilst the drama remains pre-Evolution- 
ist Let them consider the great excep- 
tion of Goethe He, no ncher than Shake- 
spear, Ibsen, or Strindberg in specific 
talent as a playwright, is in the empyrean 
whilst they are gnashing their teeth in 
impotent fury m the mud, or at best find- 
ing an acid enjoyment in the irony of their 
predicament Goethe is Olympian the 
other giants are infernal m everything but 
their veracity and their repudiation of the 
irrehgion of their time- that is, they are 
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bitter and hopeless It is not a question 
of mere dates Goetlie was an Evolution- 
ist m 1830 many playwnghts, even young 
ones, are still untouched by Creative 
E\ olution m 1920 Ibsen was Darwinized 
to die extent of exploiting heredity on the 
stage much as die ancient Adienian play- 
vnglits exploited die Eumenides, but 
dicre IS no trace in his plays of any faidi 
in or knowledge of Creative Evolution 
as a modem scientific fact Tme, the 
poetic aspiration is plain enough m his 
Emperor or Galilean, but it is one of Ib- 
sen’s distinctions that nodiing was valid 
for him but science, and he left that vision 
of die future which his Roman seer calls 
“die third Empire” behind him as a Uto- 
pian dream when he settled down to his 
senous grapple with realities in those 
plays of modem life with which he over- 
came Europe, and broke die dusty win- 
dows of every dry-rotten theatre in it 
from Moscow to ^^anchester 

xn* OWN PART IN THE MATTER 

In my own activities as a playwnght I 
found this state of dungs intolerable The 
fashionable dieatrc prescribed one serious 
subject clandestine adultery die dullest : 
of all subjects for a senous audior, what- 
ever It may be for audiences who read the 
police intelligence and skip die reviews 
and leading articles I tried slum-land- 
lordism, doctnnaire Free Love (pseudo- 
Ibsenism), prostitution, militansm, mar- 
nage, history, current politics, natural 
Chnstiamty, national and individual char- 
acter, paradoxes of conventional soaety, 
husband - hunting, questions of con- 
science, professional delusions and impos- 
tures, all worked into a senes of comedies 
of manners in the classic fashion, which 
was then very much out of fashion, the 
mechanical tncks of Pansian "constme- 
tion” being de ngueur m the theatre But 
this, though It occupied me and estab- 
lished me professionally, did not consti- 
tute me an iconographer of the rehgion 


of my time, and thus fulfil my natural 
function as an artist I was quite conscious 
of this, for I had always known that avil- 
ization needs a religion as a matter of hfe 
or death, and as die conception of Creative 
Evolution developed I saw that we were 
at last widiin reach of a faith which com- 
plied with die first condition of all the 
religions diat have ever taken hold of 
humanity namely, that it must be, first 
and fundamentally, a science of metabio- 
logy This was a cruaal point with me, 
for I had seen Bible fetichism, after stand- 
ing up to all the rationalistic battenes of 
Hume, Voltaire, and the rest, collapse be- 
fore the onslaught of much less gifted 
Evolutionists, solely because they discred- 
ited It as a biological document, so that 
from that moment it lost its hold, and left 
literate Chnstendom faithless My own 
Irish eighteenth-centuryism made it im- 
possible for me to beheve anything until 
I could conceive it as a scientific hypo- 
diesis, even diough the abominations, 
quackenes, impostures, venalities, credu- 
lities, and delusions of the camp followers 
of science, and the brazen hes and pnesdy 
pretensions of the pseudo-saenofic cure- 
mongers, all sedulously inculcated by 
modern “secondary education,” were so 
I monstrous that I was sometimes forced to 
make a verbal distinction between saence 
and knowledge lest I should mislead my 
readers But I never forgot that without 
knowledge even wisdom is more danger- 
ous than mere opportumst ignorance, 
and that somebody must take the Garden 
of Eden in hand and weed it properly 
Accordingly, in 1901 , 1 took the legend 
of Don Juan m its Mozartian form and 
made it a dramatic parable of Creative 
Evolution But being then at the height 
of my invention and comedic talent, I de- 
corated It too brilliantly and lavishly I 
surrounded it with a comedy of which it 
formed only one act, and that act was so 
completely episodical (it was a dream 
which did not affect the action of the piece) 
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that the comedy could be detached and 
played by itself: indeed it could hardly be 
played at full lengdi o^ang to the enorm- 
ous length of tlie entire work, though 
that feat has been performed a few times 
m Scotland by l\lr Esme Percy, who led 
one of the forlorn hopes of tlie advanced 
drama at that time. Also I supphed the 
pubhshed work vuth an imposmg frame- 
work consisting of a preface, an appendix 
called The Revolutiomst’s Handbook, 
and a final display of aphonstic fireworks. 
The effect was so vertigmous, apparently, 
that nobody noticed tlie new rekgion m 
the centre of the intellectual whirlpool 
Now I protest I did not cut these cerebral 
capers m mere mconsiderate exuberance. 
I did it because the worst convention of 
the cnuasm of the theatre current at that 
time was that mtellectual seriousness is 
out of place on the stage; that the theatre 
IS a place of shallow amusement; that 
people go there to be soothed after the 
enormous mtellectual stram of a day m 
the city, in short, that a pla}'wright is a 
person whose business it is to make un- 
wholesome confectioner^’- out of cheap 
emotions. iSly answer to tlus was to put 
all my mtellectual goods m the shop 
wmdow imder the sign of Man and Super- 
man. That part of my design succeeded. 
By good luck and acting, the comedy 
triumphed on the stage; and tlie book 'V’as 
a good deal discussed. Smce dien the 
sweet-shop wew of the theatre has been 
out of countenance, and its critical ex- 
ponents have been dnven to take an mtel- 


lectual pose which, though often more 
trymg dian their old mtellectually nihil- 
istic vulgarity, at least concedes Ae dig- 
mty of the tlieatre, not to mention the 
usefulness of those who hve by criticizing 
It. And the younger playvnghts are not 
only takmg them art senously, but bemg 
taken seriously themselves The critic who 
ought to be a newsboy is now compara- 
tl^ ely rare. 

I now find myself inspired to make 
a second legend of Creative Evolution 
without distractions and embelhshments 
My sands are miming out, the exuber- 
ance of 1901 has aged into the garmht}’^ of 
1920; and the war has been a stem mtima- 
tion that the matter is not one to be tnfled 
vith I abandon the legend of Don Juan 
VTLth Its erotic associations, and go back 
to the legend of the Garden of Eden. I 
exploit the eternal mterest of the philo- 
sopher’s stone which enables men to hve 
for ever. I am not, I hope, under more 
illusion than is humanly mewtable as to 
the cradit}’- of this my begmnmg of a 
Bible for Creative Evolution I am domg 
the best I can at my age. Aly powers are 
wamng; but so much the better for those 
who found me unbearably bnihant when 
I was m my prime. It is my hope that a 
hundred apter and more elegant parables 
by younger hands -^lU soon leave mine 
as behind as the rehgious pictures of 
the fifteenth century left belimd the first 
attempts of tlie early Clinstians at icono- 
graphy. In that hope I vatlidraw and ring 
up the curtam. 
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1916 


ON THE PROSPECTS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

WHY NOT GIVE CHRISTIANITY A TRIAL^ 

The question seems a hopeless one 
after 2000 years of resolute adherence to 
the old cry of “Not this man, but Barab- 
bas ” Yet it is beginmng to look as if 
Barabbas was a failure, in spite of his 
strong nght hand, his victones, lus em- 
pires, lus millions of money, and his 
moralities and churches and pohocal 
constitutions "This man” has not been 
a failure yet, for nobody has ever been 
sane enough to try his way But he has 
had one quaint tnumph Barabbas has 
stolen his name and taken his cross as a 
standard. There is a sort of comphment 
in that. There is even a sort of loyalty in 
It, like that of the bngand who breaks 
every law and yet claims to be a patriotic 
subject of the king who makes them We 
have always had a cimous feeling that 
though we crucified Chnst on a stick, he 
somehow managed to get hold of the 
right end of it, and that if we were better I 
men we might try his plan There have 
been one or two grotesque attempts at it 
by inadequate people, such as the King- 
dom of God in Munster, which was 
ended by a cruafixion so much more 
atroaous than the one on Calvary that 
the bishop who took tlie part of Annas 
went home and died of horror But 
responsible people have never made such 
attempts The moneyed, respectable, 
capable world has been steadily ano- 
Christian and Barabbasque since the 
crucifixion, and tlie specific doctnne of 
Jesus has not in all that time been put 
into political or general social practice I 
am no more a Christian tlian Pilate was, 
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or you, gentle reader, and yet, like Pilate, 
I greatly prefer Jesus to Annas and Caia- 
phas, and I am ready to admit that after 
contemplating the world and human 
nature for nearly sixty years, I see no way 
out of the world’s misery but the way 
which would have been found by Chnst’s 
will if he had undertaken the work of a 
modern practical statesman 

Pray do not at this early pomt lose 
patience with me and shut the book I 
assure you I am as sceptical and scientific 
and modem a thinker as you will find 
anywhere I grant you I know a great 
deal more about economics and politics 
than Jesus did, and can do things he 
could not do I am by all Barabbasque 
standards a person of much better char- 
acter and standing, and greater practical 
sense I have no sympathy with vaga- 
bonds and talkers who try to reform 
society by taking men away from their 
regular productive work and making 
vagabonds and talkers of them too, and 
if I had been Pilate I should have recog- 
nized as plainly as he the necessity for 
suppressing attacks on the existing social 
order, however corrupt that order might 
be, by people with no knowledge of 
government and no power to constmet 
pohtical machinery to carry out tJieir 
views, acting on the very dangerous delu- 
sion Aat the end of the world was at 
hand I make no defence of such Chns- 
tians as Savonarola and John of Leyden 
they were southing the ship before tliey 
had learned how to build a raft, and it 
became necessary to tlirow tliem over- 
board to save the crew. I say this to set 
myself nght with respectable society, but 
I must still insist tliat if Jesus could ha\ e 
worked out die practical problems of a 
Commumst constituUon,an admitted ob- 
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ligation to deal with cnmewitliout revenge 
or punishment, and a full assumption by 
humamty of divine responsibilities, he 
would have conferred an incalculable 
benefit on mankind, because these distinct- 
ive demands of his are now turning out 
to be good sense and sound economics. 

I say distinctive, because his common 
humamty and his subjection to time and 
space (that is, to the Syrian hfe of his 
period) involved his behef m many 
tlungs, true and false, that m no way dis- 
tinguish him from other Syrians of that 
time But such common behefs do not 
constitute specific Clinstiamty any more 
than weanng a beard, wnrhing in a car- 
penter’s shop, or behevmg tliat tlie earth 
IS flat and that tlie stars could drop on it 
from heaven hke hailstones Christiamty 
interests practical statesmen now because 
of the doctrines that distinguished Christ 
from the Jews and the Barabbasques 
generally, mcludmg ourselves. 

WHY JESUS MOKE THAN ANOTHER^ 

I do not imply, however, that these 
doctrines were peculiar to Christ A doc- 
trme pecuhar to one man would be only 
a cra2e, unless its comprehension de- 
pended on a development of human 
faculty so rare that only one exceptionally 
gifted man possessed it But even in this 
case it would be useless, because incap- 
able of spreadmg. Christianity is a step m 
moral evolution which is mdependent of 
any mdmdual preacher. If Jesus had 
never existed (and tliat he ever existed 
in any other sense than that in w^hich 
Shakespear’s Hamlet existed has been 
vigorously questioned) Tolstoy would 
have thought and taught and quarrelled 
VTitli the Greek Church all the same 
Then creed has been fragmentanly prac- 
tised to a considerable extent m spite of 
the fact that the laws of all countnes treat 
it, in effect, as criminal Many of its advo- 
cates have been mihtant atheists But for 
some reason the imagination of white 


mankind has picked out Jesus of Nazareth 
as the Chnst, and attributed all the Chris- 
tian doctrines to him; and as it is the 
doctrine and not the man that matters, 
and as, besides, one symbol is as good 
as another provided everyone attaches 
the same meamng to it, I raise, for the 
moment, no question as to how far the 
gospels are onginal, and how far they 
consist of Greek and Chinese mterpola- 
tions. The record that Jesus said certain 
thmgs IS not invahdated by a demonstra- 
tion tliat Confucius said them before 
him Those who claim a hteral divine 
patermty for him cannot be silenced by 
the discovery that the same claim was 
made for Alexander and Augustus And 
I am not just now concerned with the 
credibihty of the gospels as records of 
fact, for I am not acting as a detective, 
but turmng our modem hghts on to cer- 
tam ideas and doctrines in them which 
disentangle themselves from the rest be- 
cause tliey are flatly contrary to common 
practice, common sense, and common 
behef, and yet have, in the teeth of dogged 
increduhty and recalcitrance, produced an 
irresistible impression that Christ, though 
rejected by his posterity as an unpractical 
dreamer, and executed by his contem- 
poranes as a dangerous anarchist and 
blasphemous madman, was greater than 
his judges, 

WAS JESUS A COWARD^ 

I know quite well that this impression 
of supenonty is not produced on every- 
one, even of those who profess extreme 
susceptibihty to it Setting aside the huge 
mass of inculcated Christ- worship which 
has no real significance because it has no 
intelhgence, there is, among people who 
are really free to think for themselves on 
the subject, a great deal of hearty dislike 
of Jesus and of contempt for his failure 
to save himself and overcome his enemies 
by personal bravery and cuniung as 
Mahomet did I have heard this feehng 
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expressed far more impatiently by per- 
sons brought up in England as Chnstians 
tlian by Mahometans, who are, like tliezr 
prophet, very civil to Jesus, and allow 
him a place in tlieir esteem and venera- 
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could ever have become a centre of the 
world’s attention is too absurd for dis- 
cussion. grown men and women may 
speak kindly of a harmless creature who 
utters amiable sentiments and is a help- 


tion at least as high as we accord to John less mncompoop when he is called on to 
tlie Baptist But this BnUsh bulldog con- defend them, but they will not follow him, 
tempt IS founded on a complete miscon- nor do what he tells them, because they do 
cepuon of his reasons for submitting not wish to share his defeat and disgrace 


voluntanly to an ordeal of torment and 
death Tile modern Secularist is often so 


WAS JESUS A MARTYR^ 


determined to regard Jesus as a man like It is important therefore that we should 
himself and nodiing more, tliat he slips clear our minds of the notion that Jesus 
unconsaously into tlie error of assuming died, as some of us are in the habit of 
that Jesus shared that view But it is quite declaring, for his social and pohtical 
clear from tlie New Testament writers opimons There have been many martyrs 
(die cliief audionties for believing that to those opinions, but he was not one 
Jesus ever existed) diat Jesus at die time of them, nor, as his words shew, did he 
of his deadi believed himself to be the see any more sense in martyrdom than 
Chnst, a divine personage. It is therefore Gahleo did He was executed by the Jews 


absurd to criticize his conduct before 
Pilate as if he were Colonel Roosevelt or 


for the blasphemy of claiming to be a 
God, and Pilate, to whom this was a mere 


Admiral von Tirpitz or even Mahomet piece of superstitious nonsense, let them 
Whether you accept his belief in his execute him as the cheapest way of keep- 
divinity as fully as Simon Peter did, or mg them quiet, on the formal plea that 


reject it as a delusion which led him to 
submit to torture and sacrifice his hfe 
Without resistance in die conviction that 
he would presently nse again in glory, 
you are equally bound to admit that, far 


he had committed treason against Rome 
by saying that he was the King of the 
Jews He was not falsely accused, nor 
denied full opportumues of defending 
himself The proceedings were quite 


from behaving like a coward or a sheep, straightforward and regular, and Pilate, 
he shewed considerable physical forti- to whom the appeal lay, favored him and 
tude in going through a cruel ordeal despised his judges, and was evidently 
against which he could have defended willing enough to be conahated But 
himself as effectually as he cleared the instead of denying the charge, Jesus re- 
money-changers out of the temple peated the offence He knew what he was 

“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild” is a doing he had ahenated number of his 
snivelling modern invention, with no own disciples and been st^e in e 
warrant in the gospels St Matthew would streets for doing it before He was not 
as soon have liought of applying such lying he beheved hterally what he said 
adjectives to Jud£ Macibeus as to The horror of the High Pnest ^s per- 
JeLs, and even St Luke, who makes fectly natural he was a Pnmate con- 
Jesus pohte and graaous, does not make ffonted with a heterodox street preacher 
him meek The rSmre of him as an Eng- uttenng what seemed to him an appal ng 


-emem of fact, and that U 

to soften cbldren, but that such a figure been accepted as such by all western 
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nations, does not invalidate the proceed- 
ings, nor give us the right to regard Annas 
and Caiaphas as worse men than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Head 
Master of Eton. If Jesus had been indicted 
in a modem court, he would have been 
examined by two doctors; found to be 
obsessed by a delusion, declared incap- 
able of pleading; and sent to an asylum- 
that IS the whole difference. But please 
note that when a man is charged before 
a modem tribunal (to take a case that 
happened the other day) of having as- 
serted and maintained that he was an 
officer returned from the front to receive 
the Victoria Cross at the hands of the 
King, although he was in fact a mechamc, 
nobody thinks of treating him as afflicted 
with a delusion He is pumshed for false 
pretences, because his assertion is credible 
and therefore misleading. Just so, the 
claim to divimty made by Jesus was to 
the High Priest, who looked forward to 
the coming of a Messiah, one that might 
conceivably have been tme, and might 
therefore have misled the people in a very 
dangerous way That was why he treated 
Jesus as an impostor and a blasphemer 
where we should have treated him as a 
madman. 

THE GOSPELS WITHOUT PREJUDICE 

’All this will become clear if we read 
the gospels without prejudice. When I 
was young it was impossible to read them 
without fantastic confusion of thought 
The confusion was so utterly confounded 
that It was called the proper spint to read 
the Bible m Jesus was a baby, and he was 
older than creation. He was a man who 
could be persecuted, stoned, scourged, 
and killed, and he was a god, immortal 
and all-powerful, able to raise the dead 
and call milhons of angels to his aid It 
was a sm to doubt either view of him 
that IS, it was a sm to reason about him, 
and the end was that you did not reason 
about him, and read about him only when 


you were compelled When you heard the 
gospel stones read m church, or learnt 
them from painters and poets, you came 
out with an impression of their contents 
that would have astonished a Chinaman 
who had read the story without pre- 
possession. Even sceptics who were 
specially on their guard, put the Bible in 
the dock, and read the gospels with the 
object of detecting discrepanaes in the 
four narratives to shew that the wnters 
were as subject to error as the wnters of 
yesterday^s newspaper. 

All this has changed greatly within two 
generations. Today the Bible is so little 
read that the language of the Authonzed 
Version is rapidly becoming obsolete, 
so that even in the Umted States, where 
the old tradition of the verbal mfallibihty 
of “the book of books” hngers more 
strongly than anywhere else except per- 
haps m Ulster, retranslations mto modem 
Enghsh have been introduced perforce to 
save its bare mtelligibihty. It is qmte easy 
today to find cultivated persons who have 
never read the New Testament, and on 
whom therefore it is possible to try the 
expenment of asking them to read the 
gospels and state what they have gathered 
as to the history and views and character 
of Chnst 

THE GOSPELS NOW UNINTELLIGIBLE 
TO NOVICES 

But It Will not do to read the gospels 
with a mind furmshed only for the recep- 
tion of, say, a biography of Goethe. You 
will not make sense of them, nor even 
be able without impatient weanness to 
persevere m the task of going steadily 
through them, unless you know some- 
thing of the history of the human imagin- 
ation as apphed to rehgion Not long 
ago I asked a writer of distinguished 
intellectual competence whether he had 
made a study of the gospels since his 
childhood His reply was that he had 
lately tried, but “found it all such non- 
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sense that I could not suck it ” As I do 
not want to send anyone to the gospels 
with this result, I had better here give a 
hnef exposition of how much of the 
history of rehgion is needed to make the 
gospels and the conduct and ultimate fate 
of Jesus intelhgihle and interesting 

WORLDLINESS OF THE MAJORITY 

The first common mistake to get nd of 
is that mankind consists of a great mass 
of religious people and a few eccentric 
atheists It consists of a huge mass of 
worldly people, and a small percentage of 
persons deeply interested m religion and 
concerned about their own souls and 
other people’s, and this section consists 
mostly of those who are passionately 
affirming the established rehgion and 
those who are passionately attacking it, 
the genuine philosophers being very few 
Thus you never have a nation of milhons 
of Wesleys and one Tom Paine You 
have a milhon Mr Worldly Wisemans, 
one Wesley, with his small congregation, 
and one Tom Paine, with hts smaller 
congregation The passionately religious 
are a people apart, and if they were not 
hopelessly outnumbered by the worldly, 
they would turn the world upside down, 
as St Paul was reproached, quite justly, 
for wanting to do Few people can num- 
ber among their personal acquaintances 
a single atheist or a single Plymouth 
Brother Unless a religious turn in our- 
selves has led us to seek the httle Societies 
to which these rare birds belong, we pass 
our lives among people who, whatever 
creeds they may repeat, and in whatever 
temples they rnay avouch their respect- 
ability and wear their Sunday clothes, 
have robust consciences, and hunger and 
thirst, not for righteousness, but for nch 
feeding and comfort and soaal position 
and attractive mates and ease and pleasure 
and respect and consideration in short, 
for love and money To tliese people one 
morality is as good as another provided 


they are used to it and can put up with its 
restnctions without unhappiness, and in 
the maintenance of this mo^ity they will 
fight and pumsh and coerce without 
scruple They may not be the salt of the 
earth, these Phihstines, but they are the 
substance of avihzation, and they save 
soaety from ruin by criminals and con- 
querors as well as by Savonarolas and 
Knipperdolhngs And as they know, very 
sensibly, that a httle rehgion is good for 
children and serves raorahty, keeping the 
poor m goodhumor or in awe by promis- 
ing rewards m heaven or threatemng 
torments in hell, they encourage the 
rehgious people up to a certain point for 
mstance, if Savonarola only tells the 
ladies of Florence that they ought to tear 
off their jewels and finery and sacrifice 
them to God, they offer him a cardinal’s 
hat, and praise him as a saint, but if he 
induces them to actually do it, they burn 
him as a pubhc nmsance 

RELIGION OF THE MINORITY 
SALVATIONISM 

The religion of the tolerated rehgious 
mmonty has always been essentially the 
same religion that is why its changes of 
name and form have made so httle differ- 
ence That IS why, also, a nation so 
civilized as the English can convert 
negroes to their faith with great ease, but 
cannot convert Mahometans or Jews The 
negro finds in avihzed Salvationism an 
unspeakably more comforting version of 
his crude creed, but neidier Saracen nor 
Jew sees any advantage m it over his ovm 
version The Crusader was surpnsed to 
find the Saracen quite as religious and 
moral as himself, and rather more than 
less CTvilized The Latin Clinstian lias 
nothing to offer the Greek Chnstian that 
Greek Chnsoanity has not already pro- 
vided They are all, at root, Sal\ auomsts 
Let us trace this rehgion of SaK'ation 
from Its beginnings So many things that 
man does not lumself contnie or desire 
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are always happening: death, plagues, 
tempests, hhghts, floods, sunnse and sun- 
set, gro^'ths and harvests and decay, and 
Kant’s tv^o wonders of the starry heavens 
above us and the moral law within us, 
that we conclude tliat somebody must be 
domg It all, or that somebody is doing 
the good and somebody else domg tlie 
evil, or that armies of invisible persons, 
beneficent and malevolent, are domg it, 
hence you postulate gods and de^ls, 
angels and demons. You propitiate these 
povers vnth presents, c^ed sacnfices, 
and flatteries, called praises. Then the 
Kantian moral lav'' vnthm you makes you 
conceive 3^our god as a judge; and 
straightv^y you try to corrupt Iflm, also 
with presents and flatteries. This seems 
shockmg to us; but our objection to it is 
qmte a recent development* no longer 
ago than Shakespear’s time it was thought 
qmte natural that htigants should gi\e 
presents to human judges; and the buymg 
off of divme vuath by actual money pay- 
ments to priests, or, in the reformed 
churches which discoimtenance this, by 
subscriptions to chanties and church 
buildmg and the like, is still m full svnng. 
Its practical disad\^tage is that though 
It makes matters very easy for the nch, it 
cuts off the poor from all hope of di\’ine 
favor. And this qmckens the moral cnti- 
cism of the poor to such an extent, that 
they soon find the moral law vathm them 
revolting agamst the idea of bu}'mg off 
the deity vnth gold and gifts, though they 
are still qmte ready to buy him off vnth 
the paper money of praise and professions 
of repentance. Accordingly, you will find 
that though a rehgion may last imchanged 
for many centimes m primitive com- 
mumties where the conditions of life 
leave no room for poverty and nches, 
and the process of propitiating the super- 
natural powers is as well withm the 
means of the least of the members as 
vithm those of the headman, yet vhen 
commercial ci\aL[zation ar^^ es, and capi- 


talism dn ides tlie people into a few nch 
and a great many so poor that they can 
barely hve, a movement for rehgious 
reform vnll anse among the poor, and 
viU be essentially a movement for cheap 
or entirely gratmtous sal\>ation 

To understand what the poor mean by 
propitiation, we must examme for a 
moment what tliey mean by justice 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ATONE- 
MENT AKD PUNISHMENT 

The primitive idea of justice is paitly 
legalized revenge and partly expiation by 
sacrifice It works out from both sides m 
the notion that tv'^o blacks make a white, 
and that when a VTong has been done. 
It should be paid for by an eqm^’alent 
suffenng It seems to the Phihstme major- 
ity a matter of course that this compen- 
sating suffenng should be inflicted on die 
wrongdoer for the sake of its deterrent 
effect on other would-be vorongdoers; 
but a moment’s reflection vail shew that 
this utihtanan apphcation corrupts the 
whole transaction For example, die 
sheddins; of innocent blood carmot be 
balanced by the sheddmg of gmlty blood. 
Sacnficmg a cnmmal to propitiate God 
for the murder of one of his nghteous 
ser\"ants is hke sacnficmg a mang}* sheep 
or an ox vnth the rmderpest: it calls down 
diwme vTath mstead of appeasmg it In 
domg It we offer God as a sacrifice the 
gratification of our own revengie and die 
protection of our own fives without cost 
to ourselves; and cost to ourselves is die 
essence of sacrifice and expiation How- 
ever much the Phihstmes have succeeded 
m confusmg these thmgsm practice, they 
are to the Salvatiomst sense distinct and 
even cont^ar)^ The Baronet’s cousin m 
Dickens’s novel, who, perplexed by die 
fadure of the pohce to discover the mur- 
derer of the baronet’s sohator, said “Far 
better hang vTong fellow than no fellow,’ 
was not only expressmg a ^ ery common 
sentiment, but tremblmg on the bnnk of 
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die rarer Salvationist opinion that it is 
much better to hang die wrong fellow 
diat, in fact, the wrong fellow is the nght 
fellow to hang 

The point is a cardinal one, because 
until we grasp it not only does histoncal 
Chnsnamty remain umntelligible to us, 
but diose who do not care a rap about 
historical Clinstianity may be led into the 
mistake of supposing diat if we discard 
revenge, and treat murderers exacdy as 
God treated Cain diat is, exempt them 
from punishment by putting a brand on 
diem as unwordiy to be sacnficed, and 
let them face the world as best diey can 
with diat brand on diem, we should get nd 
bodi of punishment and sacnfice It would 
not at all follow on the contrary, the feel- 
ing diat there must be an expiation of the 
murder might quite possibly lead to our 
putting some innocent person — die more 
innocent die better — to a cruel death to 
balance the account with divine justice 
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SALVATION AT FIRST A CLASS PRIVI- 
LEGE, AND THE REMEDY 

Thus, even when the poor deade that 
the metliod of purchasing salvation by 
offenng rams and goats or bringing gold 
to the altar must be wrong because they 
cannot afford it, we still do not feel 
“saved” without a sacrifice and a victim 
In vain do we try to substitute mystical 
ntes that cost nothing, such as circum- 
cision, or, as a substitute for that, baptism 
Our sense of justice still demands an 
expiation, a sacrifice, a sufferer for our 
sms And this leaves the poor man snll m 
his old difficulty, for if it was impossible 
for him to procure rams and goats and 
shekels, how much more impossible is it 
for him to find a neighbor who will 
voluntarily suffer for his sins one who 
wdl say cheerfully “You have committed 
a murder Well, never mind I am willing 
to be hanged for it in your stead” ^ 

Our imagination must come to our 
rescue Why not, instead of dnving our- 


selves to despair by insisting on a separate 
atonement by a separate redeemer for 
every sin, have one great atonement and 
one great redeemer to compoimd for the 
sins of tlie world once for alP Nothing 
easier, nothing cheaper The yoke is easy, 
the burden light All you have to do when 
the redeemer is once found (or invented by 
the imagination) is to beheve in the efficacy 
of the transaction, and you are saved The 
rams and goats cease to bleed, the altars 
which ask for expensive gifts and continu- 
ally renewed sacrifices are tom down, and 
the Church of the single redeemer and the 
single atonement nses on the rums of the 
old temples, and becomes a smgle Church 
of the Chnst 

RETROSPECTIVE ATONEMENT, AND THE 
EXPECTATION OF THE REDEEMER 

But this does not happen at once Be- 
tween the old cosdy rehgion of the rich 
and the new gratuitous religion of the 
poor there comes an interregnum m 
which the redeemer, though conceived 
by the human imagination, is not yet 
found He is awaited and expected under 
the names of the Chnst, the Messiah, 
Baldur the Beautiful, or what not, but he 
has not yet come Yet the sinners are not 
therefore in despair It is tme that they 
cannot say, as we say, “The Chnst has 
come, and has redeemed us”, but they 
can say “The Chnst will come, and will 
redeem us,” which, as the atonement is 
conceived as retrospective, is equally 
consohng There are penods when 
nations are seethmg with this expectation 
and crying aloud with prophecy of the 
Redeemer through their poets To feel 
that atmosphere we have only to take up 
the Bibleand read Isaiah at one end of such 
a penod and Luke and John at the otlier 

COMPLETION OF THE SCHEME BY 
LUTHER AND CALVIN 

We now see our religion as a quaint 
but qtute intelligible evoluuon from cmde 
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attempts to propitiate the destructive 
forces of Nature among savages to a 
subtle theology with a cosdy ritual of 
sacrifice possible only to the rich as a 
luxury, and finally to the rehgion of 
Luther and Calvin And it must be said 
for the earher forms that they involved 
very real sacrifices The sacrifice was not 
always vicarious, and is not yet um- 
versaUy so. In India men pay with their 
own slons, torturing themselves hideously 
to attam hohness In the west, samts 
amazed the world with their austerities 
and self-scourgmgs and confessions and 
vigils. But Luther dehvered us from all 
that His reformation was a triumph of 
imagmation and a triumph of cheapness 
It brought you complete salvation and 
asked you for nothing but faith Luther 
did not know what he was doing m the 
scientific soaological way m which we 
know It; but his mstmct served him 
better than knowledge could have done, 
for It was mstmct rather than theological 
casmstry that made hun hold so resolutely 
to Justification by Faith as the trump card 
by which he should beat the Pope, or, as 
he would have put it, the sign m which 
he should conquer He may be said to 
have abohshed the charge for admission 
to heaven. Paul had advocated this; but 
Luther and Calvin did it. 

JOHN BAITLEYCORN 

There is yet another page m the history 
of rehgion which must be conned and 
digested before the career of Jesus can be 
fuUy understood. People who can read 
long books vnll find it in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough Simpler folk wiU find it m the 
peasant’s song of John Barleycorn, now 
made accessible to our drawmg room 
amateurs m the admirable collections of 
Somersetshire Folk Songs by Mr Cecil 
Sharp. From Frazer’s magnum opus you 
vtU learn how the same primitive logic 
which makes the Enghshman beheve 
today that by eating a beefsteak he can 


acqmre the strength and courage of the 
bull, and to hold that behef m the face of 
the most ignomimous defeats by vege- 
tanan wrestlers and racers and bicychsts, 
led the first men who conceived God as 
capable of incarnation to beheve that they 
could acqmre a spark of his divmity by 
eating his flesh and drinking his blood 
And from the song of John Barleycorn 
you may learn how the miracle of the 
seed, the growth, and the harvest, stiU 
the most wonderful of all the miracles 
and as mexphcable as ever, taught the 
primitive husbandman, and, as we must 
now affirm, taught him qmte nghtly, that 
God is in the seed, and that God is im- 
mortal And thus It became the test of 
Godhead that nothmg that you could do 
to It could kiU It, and that when you 
buned it, it would rise again m renewed 
hfe and beauty and give mankind eternal 
hfe on condition that it was eaten and 
drunk, and agam slam and buned, to nse 
agam for ever and ever. You may, and 
indeed must, use John Barleycorn “nght 
barbarouslee,” cutting him “ofi" at knee” 
with your scythes, scourging him with 
your flails, burymg him m the earth; and 
he wiU not resist you nor reproach you, 
but will nse agam m golden beauty 
amidst a great burst of sunshine and bud 
music, and save you and renew your life. 
And from the mterweavmg of ihese two 
traditions with the cravmg for the Re- 
deemer, you at last get the conviction 
that when the Redeemer comes he will be 
immortal; he wiU give us his body to eat 
and his blood to dnnk; and he will prove 
his divimty by suffermg a barbarous 
death without resistance or reproach, and 
nse from the dead and return to the earth 
m glory as the giver of hfe eternal 

LOOKING FOR THE END OF THE WORLD 

Yet another persistent behef has beset 
the imagmation of the rehgious ever since 
rehgion spread among the poor, or, 
rather, ever smce commeraal avihzation 
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produced a hopelessly poor class cut off I goes into the temple of Apollo, and 
from enjoyment m tins world Tliat Apollo comes to her in the shape of a 
belief is that die end of this world is at serpent, or the like The Roman emperors, 
hand, and that it will presently pass away following the example of Augustus, 
and be replaced by a kingdom of happi- claimed the title of God Illogically, such 
ness, justice, and bliss in which die nch divine kings insist a good deal on their 
and the oppressors and die unjust shall royal human ancestors Alexander, claim- 
have no share We are all familiar widi ing to be the son of Apollo, is equally 
diis expectation many ofuschenshsome determined to be the son of Phihp As 
pious relative who sees in every great the gospels stand, St Matthew and St 
calamity a sign of the approaching end Luke give genealogies (the two are 
Warning pamphlets are in constant circu- different) establislung the descent of Jesus 
lation advertisements are put in the through Joseph from the royal house of 
papers and paid for by those who are David, and yet declare that not Joseph 
convinced, and who are homfied at but the Holy Ghost was the fe^er of 
the indifference of the irreligious to Jesus It is therefore now held that the 
die approaching doom And revivalist story of the Holy Ghost is a later mter- 
preachers, now as m die days of John the polation borrowed from the Greek and 
Baptist, seldom fail to warn their flocks Roman impenal tradition But expenence 
to watch and pray, as the great day will shews that simultaneous faith m the 
steal upon diem like a thief m the mght, descent from David and the conception 
and cannot be long deferred in a world so by the Holy Ghost is possible Such 
wicked This belief also assoaates itself double behefs are entertamed by the 
widi Barleycorn’s second coming, so that human mind without uneasiness or con- 
the two events become identified at last saousness of the contradiction mvolved 
There is the odier and more artificial Many instances might be given a famihar 
side of this belief, on which it is an incul- one to my generation being that of the 
cated dread The ruler who appeals to the Tichbome claimant, whose attempt to 
prospect of heaven to console the poor pass himself off as a baronet was sup- 
and keep diem from insurrection also ported by an assoaation of laborers on 
curbs the vicious by threatening diem the ground that the Tichbome family, in 
with hell In die Koran we find Mahomet resistmg it, were trymg to do a laborer 
dnven more and more to this expedient out of his rights It is quite possible that 
of government, and experience confirms Matthew and Luke may have been un- 
his evident behef diat it is impossible to conscious of the contradiction indeed 
govern without it in certain phases of the mterpolation theory does not remove 
avilization We shall see later on that it the difficulty, as the mterpolators them- 
gives a powerful attraction to the behef selves must have been unconscious of IL 
in a Redeemer, since it adds to remorse A better ground for suspecting interpola- 
of consaence, which hardened men bear tion is that St Paul knew nothing of the 
very lightly, a defimte dread of hideous divine birth, and taught that Jesus came 
and eternal torture into the world at his birth as the son of 

Joseph, but rose firom the dead after three 
THE HONOR OF DIVINE PARENTAGE (Jayg as the son of God Here agam, few 
One more tradition must be noted notice the discrepancy the thr^ views 
The consummation of praise for a king are accepted simultaneously without m- 
is to declare that he is the son of no tellectuai discomfort. We can provision- 
earthly father, but of a god His mother ally entertain half a dozen contradictory 
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versions of an event if we feel either that 
It does not greatly matter, or tliat there 
IS a category attainable in which the 
contradictions are reconciled. 

But that is not the present point All 
that need be noted here is tliat the legend 
of divine birth was sure to be attached 
sooner or later to very eminent persons 
in Roman imperial times, and that 
modem theologians, far from discrediting 
It, have very logically affirmed the mira- 
culous conception not only of Jesus but 
of his mother. 

With no more scholarly equipment 
than a knowledge of tliese habits of die 
human imagination, anyone may now 
read the four gospels without bewilder- 
ment, and without die contemptuous 
mcreduhty which spoils die temper of 
many modem atheists, or die senseless 
creduhty which sometimes makes pious 
people force us to shove them aside in 
emergencies as impracticable lunatics 
when they ask us to meet violence and 
mjustice vnth dumb submission in the 
behef that the strange demeanor of Jesus 
before Pilate was meant as an example of 
normal human conduct. Let us admit that 
without the proper clues the gospels are, 
to a modem educated person, nonsensical 
and mcredible, whilst the aposdes are 
unreadable. But with the clues, they are 
fairly plain saihng Jesus becomes an 
intelligible and consistent person. His 
reasons for going “like a lamb to the 
slaughter” instead of saving himself as 
Mahomet did, become qmte clear. The 
narrative becomes as credible as any 
other historical narrative of its penod 

MATTHEW 

THE ANNUNCIATION. THE MASSACRE. 

THE FLIGHT 

Let US begin with the gospel of Mat- 
thew, bearmg in mind that it does not 
profess to be the evidence of an eye- 


witness It IS a chromcle, founded, hke 
other chromcles, on such evidence and 
records as the chromcler could get hold 
of The only one of the evangehsts who 
professes to give first-hand evidence as an 
eye-witness naturally takes care to say so, 
and the fact tliat hlatthew makes no such 
pretension, and writes tliroughout as a 
cliromcler, makes it clear that he is tellmg 
the story of Jesus as Hohnshed told the 
story of Macbeth, except that, for a reason 
to be given later on, he must have col- 
lected lus matenal and completed Ins 
book widun the hfetime of persons con- 
temporary v^tli Jesus Allov^ce must 
also be made for the fact tliat the gospel 
is vmtten m tlie Greek language, wliilst 
the first-hand traditions and die actual 
utterances of Jesus must have been in 
Aramaic, the dialect of Palestine These 
distinctions are important, as you vnll 
find if you read Hohnshed or Froissart 
and then read Benvenuto Celhm You do 
not blame Hohnshed or Froissart for 
beheving and repeating the things diey 
had read or been told, though you cannot 
alv^ys believe these things yourself. But 
when CeUim tells you that he saw this or 
did that, and you find it impossible to 
beheve him, you lose patience vnth him, 
and are disposed to doubt everythmg m 
his autobiography. Do not forget, then, 
that Matthew is Hohnshed and not 
Benvenuto. The very first pages of his 
narrative vail put your attitude to the test. 

Matthew tells us that the mother of 
Jesus was betrothed to a man of ro}^ 
pedigree named Joseph, who was rich 
enough to hve in a house m Bethlehem 
to which kings could bring gifts of gold 
vtithout provoking any comment. An 
angel announces to Joseph that Jesus is 
the son of the Holy Ghost, and that he 
must not accuse her of infidehty because 
of her beanng a son of which he is not 
the father, but this episode disappears 
from the subsequent narrative- tliere is no 
record of its having been told to Jesus, 
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nor any indication of his having any 
knowledge of it The narrative, in fact, 
proceeds in all respects as if the anntmaa- 
tion formed no part of it 

Herod the Tetrarch, behevmg that a 
child has been bom who will destroy 
him, orders all the male children to be 
slaughtered, and Jesus escapes by the 
flight of his parents into Egypt, whence 
they return to Nazareth when the danger 
IS over Here it is necessary to anticipate 
a little by saying that none of the other 
evangelists accepts this story, as none of 
them except John, who. throws over 
Matthew altogether, shares his craze for 
treating history and biography as mere 
records of the fulfilment of anaent 
Jewish prophecies This craze no doubt 
led him to seek for some legend beanng 
out Hosea’s “Out of Egypt have I called 
my son,” and Jeremiah’s Rachel weeping 
for her children in fact, he says so 
Nothing that interests us nowadays turns 
on the credibility of the massacre of the 
innocents and the flight into Egypt We 
may forget them, and proceed to the 
important part of the narrative, which 
skips at once to the manhood of Jesus 

JOHN THE BAPTIST 

At this moment, a Salvatiomst prophet 
named John is stirring the people very 
strongly John has declared that the rite 
of arcumasion is insuffiaent as a dedica- 
tion of the individual to God, and has 
substituted the rite of baptism To us, 
who are accustomed to baptism as a 
matter of course, and to whom arcura- 
cision IS a rather ndiculous foreign 
practice of no consequence, the sensa- 
tional effect of such a heresy as tins on 
the Jews is not apparent it seems to us 
as natural that John should have baptized 
people as that the rector of our village 
should do so But, as St Paul found to his 
cost later on, the discarding of circum- 
cision for baptism was to the Jews as 
starthng a heresy as the discarding of 


transubstantiation in the Mass was to the 
Cathohcs of the XVI century 

JESUS JOINS THE BAPTISTS 

Jesus entered as a man of thirty (Luke 
says) into the rehgious life of his time by 
going to John the Baptist and demanding 
baptism from him, much as certain well- 
to-do young gentlemen forty years ago 
“joined the Socialists ” As far as est^- 
Iished Jewry was concerned, he burnt his 
boats by this action, and cut himself off 
from the routine of wealth, respectability, 
and orthodoxy He then began preaching 
John’s gospel, which, apart from the 
heresy of baptism, the value of which lay 
m Its bnnging the Gentiles (that is, the 
uncircumcized) within the pale of salva- 
tion, was a call to the people to repent of 
their sms, as the kingdom of heaven was 
at hand Luke adds that he also preached 
the commumsm of chanty, told the 
surveyors of taxes not to over-assess the 
taxpayers, and advised soldiers to be 
content with their wages and not to be 
violent or lay false accusations There is 
no record of John going beyond this 

the savage JOHN AND THE 
CIVILIZED JESUS 

Jesus went beyond it very rapidly, 
according to Matthew Though, like 
John, he became an itinerant preacher, he 
departed widely from John’s manner of 
hfe John went into the wilderness, not 
into the synagogues, and his baptismal 
font was the nver Jordan He was an 
ascetic, clothed in skins and living on 
locusts and wild honey, practising a 
savage austerity He courted martyrdom, 
and met it at die hands of Herod Jesus 
saw no merit eidier in ascetiasm or 
martyrdom In contrast to John he vas 
essentially a highly-avilized, cultitaicd 
person According to Luke, he pointed 
out the contrast himself, chaffing the 
Jews for complaining diat John must be 
possessed by the dewl because lie was a 
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teetotaller and vegetarian, whilst, because 
Jesus was neither one nor the other, they 
reviled him as a gluttonous man and a 
wmebibber, the fnend of the officials 
and their imstresses. He told straidaced 
disciples that they would have trouble 
enough from other people without mak- 
ing any for themselves, and that they 
should avoid martyrdom and enjoy them- 
selves whilst they had the chance. “When 
they persecute you in this city,” he says, 
“flee into the next ” He preaches in the 
synagogues and in the open air mdifler- 
ently, just as they come He repeatedly 
says, “I desire mercy and not sacnfice,” 
meamng evidently to clear himself of the 
inveterate superstition that suffering is 
gratifying to God “Be not, as the 
Phansees, of a sad countenance,” he says 
He IS convivial, feasting with Roman 
offiaals and sinners. He is careless of lus 
person, and is remonstrated vath for not 
washing his hands before sitting down to 
table. The followers of John the Baptist, 
who fast, and who expect to find the 
Christians greater ascetics than them- 
selves, are disappointed at finding that 
Jesus and his twelve friends do not fast, 
and J esus tells them that they should rej oice 
m him mstead of bemg melancholy. He is 
jocular, and tells them they vuU all have as 
much fastmg as they want soon enough, 
whether they hke it or not He is not 
afraid of disease, and dmes with a leper. 
A woman, apparently to protect him 
against infection, pours a costly unguent 
on his head, and is rebuked because what 
it cost might have been given to the poor. 
He poohpoohs that lowspinted view, and 
says, as he said when he was reproached 
for not fasting, that the poor are always 
there to be helped, but that he is not there 
to be anomted always, implymg that you 
should never lose a chance of being happy 
when there is so much misery m the 
world. He breaks the Sabbath; is im- 
patient of conventionality when it is un- 
comfortable or obstructive; and outrages 


the feehngs of the Jews by breaches of it. 
He is apt to accuse people who feel that 
way of hypocnsy. Like the late Samuel 
Butler, he regards disease as a department 
of sin, and on cunng a lame man, says 
“Thy sins are forgiven” instead of “Arise 
and walk,” subsequently maintaimng, 
when the Scribes reproach him for assum- 
ing power to forgive sin as well as to cure 
disease, that the two come to the same 
thing. He has no modest affectations, and 
claims to be greater than Solomon or 
Jonah. When reproached, as Bunyan was, 
for resorting to the art of fiction when 
teaching in parables, he justifies himself 
on the ground that art is the only way in 
which the people can be taught He is, in 
short, what we should call an artist and a 
Boheiman in his manner of hfe. 

JESUS NOT A PROSELYTIST 

A point of considerable practical im- 
portance today IS that he expressly 
repudiates the idea that forms of religion, 
once rooted, can be weeded out and re- 
planted with the flowers of a foreign 
faith. “If you try to root up the tares you 
wlU root up the wheat as well.” Our 
proselytizing rmssionary enterpnses are 
thus flatly contrary to his advice; and 
their results appear to bear him out in his 
view that if you convert a man brought 
up in another creed, you inevitably 
demoralize hint He acts on this view 
himself, and does not convert his disaples 
from Judaism to Chnstiamty. To this 
day a Christian would be in religion a Jew 
imuated by baptism mstead of arcum- 
asion, and accepting Jesus as the Messiah, 
and his teachings as of higher authonty 
than those of Moses, but for the action of 
the Jewish pnests, who, to save Jewry 
from being submerged m the rising flood 
of Chnstiamty after the capture of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
Temple, set up what was practically a 
new rehgious order, with new Scnptures 
and elaborate new observances, and to 
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their hst of the accursed added one 
Jeschu, a bastard magician, whose comic 
roguenes brought him to a bad end hke 
Punch or Til Eulenspiegel an invention 
which cost them dear when the Chnstians 
got the upper hand of them politically The 
Jew as Jesus, himself a Jew, knew him, 
never dreamt of such things, and could 
follow Jesus without ceasing to be a Jew 

THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 

So much for his personal hfe and 
temperament His public career as a 
popular preacher catnes him equally far 
beyond John the Baptist He lays no 
stress on baptism or vows, and preaches 
conduct incessantly He advocates com- 
mumsm, the widemng of the pnvate 
family with its cramping ties into the 
great family of mankind under the father- 
hood of God, the abandonment of re- 
venge and punishment, the counteracting 
of evil by good instead of by a hostile 
evil, and an organic conception of society 
m which you are not an independent 
mdividual but a member of society, your 
neighbor being another member, and 
each of you members one of another, as 
two fingers on a hand, the obvious con- 
clusion being that unless you love your 
neighbor as yourself and he reaprocates 
you will both be the worse for it. He 
conveys all this with extraordinary charm, 
and entertains his hearers with fables 
(parables) to illustrate them He has no 
synagogue or regular congregauon, but 
travels from place to place with twelve 
men whom he has called from their work 
as he passed, and who have abandoned it 
to follow him 

THE MIRACLES 

He has certain abnormal powers by 
which he can perform miracles He is 
ashamed of these powers, but, being 
extremely compassionate, cannot refuse 
to exerase them when afflicted people beg 
him to cure them, when multitudes of 


people are hungry, and when his disaples 
are terrified by storms on the lakes He 
asks for no reward, but begs the people 
not to mention these powers of his 
There are two obvious reasons for his 
dishke of being known as a worker of 
miracles. One is the natural objection of 
all men who possess such powers, buthave 
far more important busmess in the world 
than to exhibit them, to be regarded 
pnmanly as charlatans, besides being 
pestered to give exhibitions to satisfy 
cimosity The other is that his view of 
the effect of miracles upon his mission is 
exactly that taken later on by Rousseau 
He perceives that they will discredit him 
and divert attention from his doctrine 
by raising an entirely irrelevant issue be- 
tween his disaples and his opponents 
Possibly my readers may not have 
studied Rousseau’s Letters Wntten From 
The Mountain, which may be regarded 
as the classic work on miracles as creden- 
tials of divine mission Rousseau shews, 
as Jesus foresaw, that the miracles are the 
mam obstacle to the acceptance of Chns- 
tianity, because their incredibility (if they 
were not incredible they would not be 
miracles) makes people scepucal as to the 
whole narrative, credible enough in the 
mam, in which they occur, and suspicious 
of the doctnne with which diey are dius 
associated “Get nd of the miracles,” said 
Rousseau, “and the whole world will fall 
at the feet of Jesus Chnst ” He points out 
that miracles offered as evidence of divin- 
ity, and failing to convince, make divinity 
ridiculous He says, in effect, diere is 
nothing in making a lame man walk 
thousands of lame men have been cured 
and have walked without any miracle 
Bring me a man widi only one leg and 
make another grow instantaneously on 
him before my eyes, and I will be really 
impressed, but mere cures of ailments 
that have often been cured before arc 
quite useless as ewdcnce of anwhing else 
dian desire to lielp and power to cure 
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Jesus, according to Matthew, agreed 
so entirely with Rousseau, and felt the 
danger so strongly, that when people who 
were not ill or in trouble came to him and 
asked him to exerase his powers as a sign 
of his mission, he was irritated beyond 
measure, and refused with an indignation 
which they, not seeing Rousseau’s point, 
must have thought very unreasonable T o 
be called “an evil and adulterous genera- 
tion” merely for asking a imracle worker 
to give an exhibition of his powers, is 
rather a startling experience Mahomet, 
by the way, also lost his temper when 
people asked him to perform miracles 
But Mahomet expressly disclaimed any 
unusual powers, whereas it is clear from 
Matthew’s story that Jesus (unfortunately 
for himself, as he diought) had some 
powers of heahng It is also obvious that 
the exercise of such powers would give 
nse to wild tales of magical feats which 
would expose their hero to condemnation 
as an impostor among people whose good 
opinion was of great consequence to the 
movement started by his mission 

But the deepest annoyance arising 
from the miracles would be the irrelev- 
ance of the issue raised by them Jesus’s 
teaching has nothing to do widi miracles 
If his mission had been simply to demon- 
strate a new method of restoring lost eye- 
sight, the miracle of cunng the blind 
would have been entirely relevant But to 
say “You should love your enemies, and 
to convince you of tins I will now pro- 
ceed to cure this gentleman of cataract” 
vould have been, to a man of Jesus’s 
intelligence, the proposition of an idiot 
If It could be proved today that not one 
of the miracles of Jesus actually occurred, 
that proof vould not invalidate a single 
one of Ins didactic utterances, and con- 
\crscK, if It could be proved that not 
only did the miracles actually occur, but 
that he had vrought a thousand other 
miracles a tliousand times more vondcr- 
ful. not a )Ot of v eight vould be added 


to his doctnne. And yet the mtellectual 
energy of sceptics and divmes has been 
wasted for generations m arguing about 
the miracles on the assumption that 
Chnstiamty is at stake in the controversy 
as to whether the stones of Matthew are 
false or true. According to Matthew him- 
self, Jesus must have known this only too 
well; for wherever he went he was assailed 
with a clamor for miracles, though his 
doctnne created bewilderment. 

So much for the miracles* Matthew 
tells us further, that Jesus declared that 
his doctnnes would be attacked by 
Church and State, and that the common 
multitude were the salt of the earth and 
die light of the world. His disciples, in 
their relations with the pohncal and 
ecclesiastical organizations, would be as 
sheep among wolves 

MATTHEW IMPUTES BIGOTRY TO JESUS 

Matthew, like most biographers, strives 
to identify the opimons and prejudices of 
his hero with his own Although he de- 
scribes Jesus as tolerant even to careless- 
ness, he draws die line at the Gentile, and 
represents Jesus as a bigoted Jew who 
regards his mission as addressed exclu- 
sively to “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ” When a woman of Canaan begged 
Jesus to cure her daughter, he first refused 
to speak to her, and then told her brutally 
diat “It IS not meet to take the children’s 
bread and cast it to the dogs ” But when 
the woman said, “Truth, Lord; yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their master’s table,” she melted the Jew 
out of him and made Christ a Christian 
To the woman whom he had just called a 
dog he said, “O woman, great is tiiy 
faith be it unto thee even as thou wilt ” 
This is somehow one of the most touch- 
ing stones in the gospel, perhaps because 
the w'oman rebukes the prophet by a 
touch of his ov n finest quality It is 
certainly out of character, but as the sms 
of good men arc alv aj s out of character, 
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and e\cn abusive, never replying 
lo Ills criiics w itliout an insulting epithet, 
and even cursing a fig-tree winch dis- 
appoints him when he goes to it for fruit. 

1 !c assumes all the traditions of the folk- 
lore gods, and announces that, like John 
nnrlivcnrn, he will be barbarously slam 
and biiritd, but will rise from tlie eartli 
and return to life He attaches to himself 
the imintmorial tribal ceremony ofcatincr 
the god. by blessing bread and wine and 
b mding them to his disciples w'ltli the 
W(jrds “rius IS my body this is my 
j blood ” He forgets ius own teaching and 
threatens eternal fire and eternal punish- 
1 meMit He announces, in addition to lus 
Hirle corn resurrection, that be wull come 
to tilt world a second tune m glory and 
est.tblish lus 1 ingdom on earth He fears 
tint tins nny lead to the appearance of 
j impostors claiming to be himself, and 
: declares explicitly and repeatedly tliat no 
■ matferwli itwondcrs these impostors may 
I perform, lus ow n coming will be unmis- 
. ti5 enble.as the stars will fall from heaven, 
and trumpets be blown byangcls Furtlier 
he <!cclarcs tint this ve ill take place during 
the lifciime of persons then present 

JCnUSAILM AND THE MA'STICAL 
SAcnincc 

In this new frame of mind he at last 
enters Jerusalem amid great popular 
curiosity, drives the moneychangers and 
sncnficc sellers out of the temple m a not, 
refuses to interest himself m die beauues 
and w'ondcrs of the temple budding on 
the ground that presently not a stone of 
It shall be left on anodicr, reviles the high 
priests and elders m intolerable terms, and 
IS arrested by night m a garden to avoid 
a popular disturbance He makes no re- 
sistance, being persuaded that it is part of 
lus destiny as a god to be murdered and 
to rise again One of his followers shews 
fight, and cuts off the ear of one of his 
captors Jesus rebukes him, but does not 
attempt to heal the wound, though he 
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declares that if he wished to resist he 
could easily summon twelve imlhon 
angels to his aid. He is taken before the 
high priest and by him handed over to 
the Roman governor, who is puzzled by 
his silent refusal to defend himself m any 
way, or to contradict his accusers or their 
witnesses, Pilate havmg naturally no idea 
that the prisoner conceives himself as 
going through an mewtable process of 
torment, death, and burial as a prelude to 
resurrection. Before the high priest he has 
also been silent except that when the 
priest asks him is he the Christ, the Son 
of God, he rephes that they shall all see 
the Son of Man sitting at the right hand 
of power, and commg on the clouds of 
heaven. He mamtains this attitude with 
frightful fortitude whilst they scourge 
him, mock him, torment him, and finally 
crucify him between tvm thieves. His 
prolonged agony of thirst and pam on 
the cross at last breaks his spirit, and he 
dies with a cry of “My God: why hast 
Thou forsaken me^” 

NOT THIS MAN BUT BARABBAS 

Meanwhile he has been defimtely re- 
jected by the people as well as by the 
priests Pilate, pitymg him, and unable to 
make out exactly what he has done (the 
blasphemy that has horrified the high 
priest does not move the Roman), tries to 
get him off by remmdmg the people that 
they have, by custom, the right to have 
a prisoner released at that time, and sug- 
gests that he should release Jesus. But 
they msist on lus releasmg a pnsoner 
named Barabbas instead, and on havmg 
Jesus cruafied. Matthew gives no clue to 
the populanty of Barabbas, describing 
him simply as “a notable pnsoner.” The 
later gospels make it clear, very sig- 
nificantly, tliat his offence was sedition 
and msurrection, that he v'as an advocate 
of physical force; and that he had killed 
his man The choice of Barabbas thus 
appears as a popular choice of the mihtant 


I advocate of physical force as against the 
unresisting advocate of mercy. 

THE RESURRECTION 

Matthew then tells how after three days 
an angel opened the family vault of one 
Joseph, a nch man of Anmathea,who had 
buned Jesus in it, whereupon Jesus rose 
and returned from Jerusalem to Galilee 
and resumed his preachmg with his dis- 
aples, assurmg them that he would now 
be with them to the end of the world. 

At that pomt the narrative abruptly 
stops. The story has no endmg. 

DATE OF MATTHeVs NARRATIVE 

One effect of the promise of Jesus to 
come agam m glory durmg the hfetime of 
some of his hearers is to date the gospel 
without the aid of any scholarship. It 
must have been vmtten durmg the hfe- 
time of Jesus’s contemporaries; that is, 
whilst It was still possible for the promise 
of his Second Commg to be fulfilled. The 
death of the last person who had been 
ahve when Jesus said “There be some of 
them that stand here that shall in no wise 
taste death til they see the Son of Man 
commg m his kmgdom” destroyed the 
last possibihty of the promised Second 
Commg, and bore out the mcreduhty of 
Pilate and the Jews. And as Matthew 
writes as one behevmg m that Second 
Commg, and m fact left his story un- 
fimshed to be ended by it, he must have 
produced his gospel vnthm a hfetime of 
the crucifixion. Also, he must have be- 
heved that readmg books would be one of 
the pleasures of the kmgdom of heaven 
on earth. 

CLASS TYPE OF MATTHEW’s JESUS 

One more circumstance must be noted 
as gathered from Matthew. Though he 
begms his stor}'’ m such a way as to sug- 
gest that Jesus belonged to the privileged 
classes, he mentions later on that vhen 
Jesus attempted to preach m his ovm 
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country, and had no success diere, the 
people said, "Is not this the carpenter’s 
son^” But Jesus’s manner tluroughout is 
that of an anstocrat, or at tlie very least 
die son of a nch bourgeois, and by no 
means a lowIy-minded one at that We 
must be careful dierefore to conceive 
Joseph, not as a modern proletanan car- 
penter working for weekly wages, but as 
a master craftsman of royal descent John 
die Baptist may have been a Keir Hardie, 
but the Jesus of Matthewis of dieRuskin- 
Moms class. 

This haughty charactenzation is so 
marked diatif we had no other documents 
concerning Jesus dian the gospel of 
Matthew, we should not feel as we do 
about him We should have been much 
less loth to say, “There is a man here who 
was sane until Peter hailed him as the 
Chnst, and who then became a mono- 
maniac ’’ We should have pointed out 
diat lus delusion is a very common delu- 
sion among die insane, and that such 
insamty IS quite consistent with die reten- 
tion of the argumentative cunning and 
penetration which Jesus displayed in 
Jerusalem after his delusion had taken 
complete hold of him We should feel 
horrified at the scourging and mocking 
and crucifixion just as we should if 
Ruskin had been treated in that way when 
he also went mad, instead of being cared 
for as an invalid And we should have 
had no clear perception of any speaal 
significance in his way of calling the Son 
of God the Son of Man We should have 
noticed that he was a Commumst, that 
he regarded much of what we call law 
and order as machinery for robbing the 
poor under legal forms, that he thought 
domestic ties a snare for the soul, that he 
agreed with the proverb "The nearer the 
Church, the farther from God", that he 
saw very plainly that the masters of the 
commumty should be its servants and 
not Its oppressors and parasites, and that 
though he did not tell us not to fight our 
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enemies, he did tell us to love them, and 
warned us that they who draw the sword 
shall pensh by the sword All this shews 
a great power of seeing through vulgar 
illusions, and a capaaty for a higher 
morahty than has yet been estabhshed m 
any avilized commumty, but it does not 
place Jesus above Confucius or Plato, 
not to mention more modem philosophers 
and moralists 

MARK 

THE WOMEN DISCIPLES AND THE 
ASCENSION 

Let US see whether we can get anything 
more out of Mark, whose gospel, by the 
way, is supposed to be older than Mat- 
thew’s Mark is bnef, and it does not take 
long to discover that he adds nothing to 
Matthew except the ending of the story by 
Chnst’s ascension mto heaven, and the 
news that many women had come with 
Jesus to Jerusalem, mcluding Mary Mag- 
dalene, out of whom he had cast seven 
devils On the other hand Mark says 
nothing about the birth of Jesus, and does 
not touch his career until his adult bap- 
tism by John He apparently regards 
Jesus as a native of Nazareth, as John 
does, and not of Bethlehem, as Matthew 
and Luke do, Bethlehem being the city of 
David, from whom Jesus is said by 
Matthew and Luke to be descended He 
describes John’s doctnne as “Baptism of 
repentance unto remission of sms” that 
is, a form of Salvatiomsm He tells us that 
Jesus went into the synagogues and 
taught, not as the Scnbes but as one 
having authonty that is, we infer, he 
preaches his own doctnne as an original 
morahst instead of repeating what the 
books say He descnbes the miracle of 
Jesus reaching the boat by waUang across 
the sea, but says nothing about Peter try- 
ing to do the same Mark sees what he 
relates more vividly than Matthew, and 
gives touches of detail that bnng the 
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event more clearly before the reader. He 
says, for mstance, that when Jesus walked 
on the waves to the boat, he was passing 
It by when the disciples called out to him 
He seems to feel that Jesus’s treatment 
of the woman of Canaan reqmres some 
apology, and therefore says that she was 
a Greek of Syrophemaan race, which 
probably excused any mcivihty to her in 
Mark’s eyes. He represents the father of 
the boy whom Jesus cured of epilepsy 
after the transfiguration as a sceptic who 
says “Lord, I beheve: help thou mine 
unbehef” He tells the story of the 
widow’s mite, omitted by Matthew. He 
explains that Barabbas was “lymg bound 
with them that made insurrection, men 
who in the insurrection had committed 
murder.” Joseph of Aximathea, who 
buned Jesus m his own tomb, and who is 
described by Matthew as a disaple, is 
described by Mark as “one who also him- 
self was looking for the kmgdom of 
God,” which suggests that he was an 
independent seeker. Mark earns our 
gratitude by making no mention of the 
old prophecies, and thereby not only 
saves time, but avoids the absurd im- 
phcation that Christ was merely going 
through a predetermmed ritual, like the 
works of a clock, instead of hving F inally 
Mark reports Christ as saymg, after his 
resurrection, that those who beheve in 
him will be saved and those who do not, 
damned, but it is impossible to discover 
whether he means anything by a state 
of damnation beyond a state of error. 
The paleographers regard this passage as 
tacked on by a later scnbe 

On the whole Mark leaves the modem 
reader where Matthew left him. 

LUKE 

LUKE THE LITERARY ARTIST 

When we come to Luke, we come to a 
later story-teller, and one with a stronger 
natural gift for his art Before you have 


read twenty lines of Luke’s gospel you 
are aware that you have passed from the 
chromcler writing for the sake of record- 
mg important facts, to the artist, telhng 
the story for the sake of telhng it At the 
very outset he achieves the most charm- 
ing idyll in the Bible the story of Mary 
crowded out of the inn into the stable 
and laying her newly-bom son in the 
manger, and of the shepherds abiding m 
the field keeping watch over their flocks 
by mght, and how the angel of the Lord 
came upon tliem, and the glory of the 
Lord shone around them, and suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host These shepherds go to 
the stable and take the place of the kings 
in Matthew’s chromcle So completely 
has this story conquered and fascinated 
our imagination that most of us suppose 
all the gospels to contain it, but it is 
Luke’s story and his alone* none of the 
others have the smallest hint of it 

THE CHARM OF LUKE’s NARRATIVE 

Luke gives the charm of sentimental 
romance to every mcident The Annun- 
ciation, as described by Matthew, is made 
to Joseph, and is simply a warning to him 
not to divorce his wife for misconduct. 
In Luke’s gospel it is made to Mary her- 
self, at much greater length, with a sense 
of the ecstasy of the bnde of the Holy 
Ghost Jesus is refined and softened al- 
most out of recogmtion tlie stem per- 
emptory disciple of John the Baptist, who 
never addresses a Pharisee or a Scnbe 
without an insulting epithet, becomes a 
considerate, gentle, sociable, almost ur- 
bane person, and the Chauvimst Jew 
becomes a pro-Gentile who is thrown out 
of the synagogue in his own tovm for 
reminding the congregation that the 
prophets had sometimes preferred Gen- 
tiles to Jews In fact they try to tlirow 
him down from a sort of Tarpeian rock 
which they use for executions, but he 
makes liis way through them and escapes* 
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tlie only suggestion of a feat of arms on 
Ins part m die gospels There is not a 
word of the Syropliemcian woman At 
tlie end he is calmly supenor to his suffer- 
ings, delivers an address on his way 
to execution with unruffled composure, 
does not despair on die cross, and dies 
with perfect dignity, commending his 
spirit to God, after praying for the for- 
giveness of his persecutors on the ground 
diat “They know not what diey do” 
According to Matdiew, it is part of the 
bitterness of his deadi diat even the 
thieves who are crucified with him revile 
lum According to Luke, only one of 
them does this, and he is rebuked by the 
other, who begs Jesus to remember him 
when he comes into his kingdom To 
which Jesus replies, “This day shalt thou 
be widi me in Paradise,” implying that he 
will spend the three days of his death 
there In short, every device is used to 
get rid of the rudiless horror of the 
Matthew chronicle, and to relieve the 
strain of die Passion by touching epi- 
sodes, and by representing Chnst as 
supenor to human suffering It is Luke’s 
Jesus who has won our hearts 

THE TOUCH OF PARISIAN ROMANCE 

Luke’s romantic shnnking from un- 
pleasantness, and his sentimentality, are 
illustrated by his version of the woman 
with the ointment Matthew and Mark 
* descnbe it as taking place in the house of 
Simon the Leper, where it is objected to 
as a waste of money In Luke’s version 
the leper becomes a nch Phansee, the 
woman becomes a Dame aux Camellias, 
and nothing is said about money and the 
poor The woman washes the feet of 
Jesus with her tears and dries them with 
her hair, and he is reproached for suffer- 
ing a sinful woman to touch him It is 
almost an adaptation of the unromantic 
Matthew to the Pansian stage There is 
a distinct attempt to increase the femimne 
interest all through The shght lead given 


by Mark is taken up and developed 
More IS said about Jesus’s mother and her 
feehngs Christ’s following of women, 
just mentioned by Mark to account for 
their presence at his tomb, is introduced 
earher, and some of the women are 
named, so that we are introduced to 
Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, and Susanna There is the quaint 
little domestic episode between Mary and 
Martha There is the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, appeahng to the mdulgence 
romance has always shewn to Charles 
Surface and Des Gneux Women follow 
Jesus to the cross, and he makes them a 
speech begitmmg “Daughters of Jeru- 
salem ” Slight as these changes may seem, 
they make a great change in the atmo- 
sphere The Chnst of Matthew could 
never have become what is vulgarly called 
a woman’s hero (though the truth is that 
the popular demand for sentiment, as far 
as It is not simply human, is more manly 
than womanly), but the Chnst of Luke 
has made possible those pictures which 
now hang in many ladies’ chambers, in 
which Jesus is represented exactly as he 
IS represented m the Lourdes cinemato- 
graph, by a handsome actor The only 
touch of reahsra which Luke does not 
instinctively suppress for the sake of 
producing this kmd of amemty is the 
reproach addressed to Jesus for sitting 
down to table without washmg his hands, 
and that is retained because an interesting 
discourse hangs on it 

WAITING FOR THE MESSIAH 
Another new feature in Luke’s story is 
that It begms in a world m which every- 
one is expecting the advent of the Chnst 
In Matthew and Mark, Jesus comes into a 
normal Philistine world like our own of 
today Not until the Baptist foretells that 
one greater than himself shall come after 
him does the old Jewish hope of a Messiali 
begin to stir again, and as Jesus begins as 
a disciple of John, and is baptized by 
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him, nobody connects him with that hope 
until Peter has the sudden inspiration 
which produces so starthng an effect on 
Jesus But in Luke’s gospel men’s minds, 
and especially women’s minds, are full of 
eager expectation of a Christ not only 
before the birth of Jesus, but before the 
birth of John the Baptist, the event with 
which Luke begins his story. Whilst 
Jesus and John are still in their mothers’ 
wombs, John leaps at the approach of 
Jesus when the two mothers visit one 
another. At the circumcision of Jesus 
pious men and women hail the infant as 
the Christ. 

The Baptist himself is not convinced; 
for at qmte a late period in his former dis- 
aple’s career he sends two young men to 
ask Jesus is he really the Christ. This is 
noteworthy because Jesus immediately 
gives them a deliberate exhibition of 
miracles, and bids them tell John what 
they have seen, and ask him what he 
thinks now This is in complete contradic- 
tion to what I have called the Rousseau 
view of miracles as inferred from Matthew 
Luke shews all a romancer’s thoughtless- 
ness about miracles* he regards tliem as 
“signs”: that is, as proofs of the divimty 
of the person performing them, and not 
merely of thaumaturgic powers. He revels 
m miracles just as he revels in parables 
they make such capital stones He cannot 
allow the calling of Peter, James, and 
John from their boats to pass without 
a comic miraculous overdraft of fishes, 
with the net sinking the boats and pro- 
voking Peter to exclaim, “Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” 
which should probably be translated, “I 
want no more of your miracles* natural 
fishing IS good enough for my boats ” 
There are some other novelties in 
Luke’s version. Pilate sends Jesus to 
Herod, who happens to be in Jerusalem 
just tlien, because Herod had expressed 
some cunosity about him, but nothing 
comes of it* the prisoner will not speak to 


him. When Jesus is ill received in a 
Samaritan village James and John propose 
to call down fire from heaven and destroy 
It; and Jesus rephes that he is come not to 
destroy hves but to save them. The bias 
of Jesus against lawyers is emphasized, 
and also his resolution not to admit that 
he IS more bound to his relatives than to 
strangers He snubs a woman who blesses 
his mother. As this is contrary to the 
traditions of sentimental romance, Luke 
would presumably have avoided it had he 
not become persuaded that the brother- 
hood of Man and the Fatherhood of God 
are superior even to sentimental con- 
siderations. The story of the lawyer 
asking what are the two chief command- 
ments is changed by making Jesus put 
the question to the lawyer instead of 
answenng it. 

As to doctrine, Luke is only clear when 
his feehngs are touched. His logic is 
weak, for some of the sayings of Jesus are 
pieced together wrongly, as anyone who 
has read them m the nght order and 
context m Matthew will discover at once 
He does not make anything new out of 
Christ’s mission, and, like the other 
evangelists, thinks that the whole point 
of It is that Jesus was the long expected 
Chnst, and that he will presently come 
back to earth and establish his kingdom, 
having duly died and risen again after 
three days Yet Luke not only records the 
teaching as to communism and the dis- 
carding of hate, which have, of course, 
nothing to do with the Second Coming, 
but quotes one very remarkable saying 
which is not compatible with it, which is, 
that people must not go about asking 
where the kingdom of heaven is, and say- 
ing “Lo, here'” and “Lo, there'” because 
the kingdom of heaven is within them 
But Luke has no sense that this belongs 
to a quite different order of thought to 
his Chnstiamty, and retains undisturbed 
his view of the kingdom as a locality as 
defimte as Jerusalem or Madagascar. 
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JOHN 

A NEW STORY AND A NEW CHARACTER 

TJic gospel of John is a surpnse after 
tlie otliers Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
descnbe tlie same events m the same 
order (the variations in Luke are negh- 
gible), and tlieir gospels are therefore 
called tlie synoptic gospels They tell 
substantially the same story of a wander- 
ing preacher who at the end of his hfe 
came to Jerusalem John descnbes a 
preacher who spent practically his whole 
adult hfe in tlie capital, with occasional 
visits to tlie provinces His circumstantial 
account of the calling of Peter and die 
sons of Zebedee is quite different from 
the others; and he says nothing about 
dieir being fishermen He says expressly 
diat Jesus, though baptized by John, did 
not himself practise baptism, and diat his 
disaples did. Chnst’s agonized appeal 
against his doom in the garden of Gethse- 
mane becomes a cold-blooded suggestion 
made in the temple at a much earlier penod 
Jesus argues much more, complains a 
good deal of the unreasonableness and 
dislike widi which he is met, is by no 
means silent before Caiaphas and Pilate, 
lays much greater stress on his resurrec- 
tion and on the eating of his body (losing 
all his disciples except the twelve in con- 
sequence), says many apparently contra- 
dictory and nonsensical things to which 
no ordinary reader can now find any clue, 
and gives the impression of an educated, 
not to say sophisticated mystic, different 
both in character and schoohng from the 
simple and downnght preacher of Mat- 
thew and Mark, and the urbane easy- 
minded charmer of Luke Indeed, the 
Jews say of him “How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learnt^” 

JOHN THE IMMORTAL EYE-WITNESS 

John, moreover, claims to be not only 
a chromcler but a witness He declares i 
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tliat he IS “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” and that he actually leaned on 
' the bosom of Jesus at the last supper and 
asked in a whisper which of them it was 
that should betray him Jesus whispered 
that he would give a sop to the traitor, 
and thereupon handed one to Judas, who 
ate It and immediately became possessed 
by the devil This is more natural than 
the other accounts, in which Jesus openly 
indicates Judas without eliciting any pro- 
test or exciting any comment It also 
implies that Jesus deliberately bewitched 
Judas in order to bnng about his own 
betrayal Later on John claims that Jesus 
said to Peter “If I will that John tarry til 
I come, what is that to thee^”, and John, 
with a rather obvious mock modesty, adds 
that he must not claim to be immortal, as 
the disciples concluded, for Christ did 
not use that expression, but merely re- 
marked “If I will that he tarry til I come ” 
No other evangelist claims personal inti- 
macy with Chnst, or even pretends to be 
his contemporary (there is no ground for 
identifying Matthew the publican with 
Matthew the Evangehst), and John is the 
only evangehst whose account of Chnst’s 
career and character is hopelessly irre- 
conalable with Matthew’s He is almost 
as bad as Matthew, by the way, in his 
repeated explanations of Chnst’s actions 
as having no other purpose than to fulfil 
the old prophecies The impression is 
more unpleasant, because, as John, unhke 
Matthew, is educated, subtle, and ob- 
sessed with artificial intellectual mystifica- 
tions, the discovery that he is stupid or 
superficial in so simple a matter stnkes 
one with distrust and dislike, in spite of 
his great hterary charm, a good example 
of which is his transfiguration of the 
harsh episode of the Syrophemcian 
woman into the pleasant story of the 
woman of Samana This perhaps is why 
his claim to be John the disciple, or to be 
a contemporary of Chnst or even of any 
survivor of Chnst’s generation, has been 
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disputed, and finally, it seems, disallowed. 
But I repeat, I take no note here of the 
disputes of experts as to the date of the 
gospels, not because I am not acquainted 
with them, but because, as the earliest 
codices are Greek manuscripts of the 
fourth century ad., and the Syrian ones 
are translations from the Greek, the paleo- 
graphic expert has no difhculty in arriving 
at whatever conclusion happens to smt 
his beliefs or disbehefs, and he never 
succeeds in convincing the other experts 
except when they believe or disbelieve 
exactly as he does Hence I conclude that 
the dates of the original narratives cannot 
be ascertained, and that we must make 
the best of the evangehsts’ own accounts 
of themselves There is, as we have seen, 
a very marked difference between them, 
leaving no doubt that we are deahng with 
four authors of well-marked diversity, 
but they all end in an attitude of expect- 
ancy of the Second Coming which they 
agree in declaring Jesus to have positively 
and uneqmvocally promised within the 
hfetime of his contemporaries. Any be- 
liever compihng a gospel after the last of 
these contemporaries had passed away 
would either reject and omit the tradition 
of that promise on the ground that since 
It was not fulfilled, and could never now 
be fulfilled, it could not have been made, 
or else have had to confess to the Jews, 
who were the keenest critics of the Chris- 
tians, that Jesus was either an impostor or 
the victim of a delusion Now all the 
evangehsts except Matthew expressly de- 
clare themselves to be behevers, and 
Matthew’s narrative is obviously not that 
of a sceptic I therefore assume as a matter 
of common sense that, interpolations 
apart, the gospels are derived from narra- 
tives written in the first century a.d I 
include John, because though it may be 
claimed that he hedged his position by 
claiming that Christ, who specially loved 
him, endowed him with a miraculous hfe 
until the Second Coming, the conclusion 


being that John is ahve at this moment, I 
cannot believe that a literary forger could 
hope to save the situation by so out- 
rageous a pretension. Also, John’s narra- 
tive IS in many passages nearer to the 
realities of public hfe than the simple 
chromcle of Matthew or the sentimental 
romance of Luke This may be because 
John was obviously more a man of the 
world than the others, and knew, as mere 
chromclers and romancers never know, 
what actually happens away from books 
and desks But it may also be because he 
saw and heard what happened instead of 
collecting traditions about it The paleo- 
graphers and daters of first quotations 
may say what they please. John’s claim 
to give evidence as an eye-witness whilst 
tlie others are only compiling history is 
supported by a certain vensimihtude 
which appeals to me as one who has 
preached a new doctrine and argued 
about It, as well as written stones This 
vensimihtude may be dramatic art backed 
by knowledge of public hfe; but even at 
that we must not forget that the best 
dramatic art is the operation of a divina- 
tory instinct for trudi Be that as it may, 
John was certainly not the man to beheve 
m the Second Coming and yet give a date 
for It after that date had passed There is 
really no escape from the conclusion that 
the ongmals of all the gospels date from 
the penod within which there was still a 
possibihty of the Second Coming occur- 
ring at the promised time 

THE PECULIAR THEOLOGY OF JESUS 

In spite of the suspicions roused by 
John’s idiosyncrasies, his narrative is of 
enormous importance to those who go to 
the gospels for a credible modem re- 
ligion For It IS John who adds to the 
other records such sayings as that “I and 
my father are one”, that “God is a 
spint”, that the aim of Jesus is not only 
that the people should have hfe, but that 
they should have it “more abundantly” 
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(t (hstinciion inucli needed by people 
\Uio flmik n nnn is eitlicr alive or dead, 
and nc\cr consider the Jinportnni ques- 
tion how imicli .line he is), and that men 
should bear in mind w hat they ivere told 
m the Sind Psihn* that they arc gods, 
and arc responsible for the doing of the 
merc\ and |ustiec of God The Jews 
stoned him for '=a}ing these things, and, 
when he remonstrated with them for 
stupidK stoning one who had done 
nothing to them but good works, replied 
'Torn good v orl we stone thee not, but 
for blasphemy, because that thou, being 
a man, malest tlu'^elf God ” He insists 
(referring to the Sand Psalm) that if it is 
part of their own religion that they arc 
gods on the asbunnee of God himself, it 
cannot be blasphemj for him, whom the 
Father sanctified and sent into the w orld, 
to siy "I am the son of God ” But they 
w ill not ha\ c this at any price, and he has 
to escape from their fury Here the point 
is obscured by the distinction made by 
Jesus between himself and other men He 
53\s, in c/Tect, “If you arc gods, then, d 
fonton, I am a god *’ John makes him 
say this, just as he mal cs him say “I am 
the light of the world ” But Matthew' 
makes him say to the people "Ye arc the 
light of the w'orld “ John has no grip of 
tlic significance of these scraps which he 
has picl cd up he is far more interested in 
a notion of his own that men can escape 
death and do even more extraordinary 
things than Christ himself in fact, be 
actually represents Jesus as promising 
this explicitly, and is finally led into the 
audacious hint that he, John, is himself 
immortal in the flesh Still, he docs not 
miss the significant sayings altogether 
However inconsistent they may be with 
the doctrine he is consciously driving 
at, they appeal to some sub-intcllectual 
instinct in him that makes him stick them 
in, like a child sticking tinsel stars on tlie 
robe of a toy angel 

John does not mention the ascension. 
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and the end of his narrative leaves Christ 
restored to life, and appeanng from time 
to time among his disciples It is on one 
of these occasions that John describes the 
miraculous draught of fishes which Luke 
places at the other end of Christ’s career, 
at the call of the sons of Zebedee 

JOHN AGREED AS TO THE TRIAL AND 
CRUCiriXION 

Although John, following his practice 
: of shcw'ing Jesus’s skill as a debater, 
makes him play a less passive part at his 
tnal, he still gives substantially the same 
I account of it as all the rest And tlie ques- 
tion that W'ould occur to any modern 
' reader never occurs to him, anymore than 
It occurred to Matthew, Mark, or Luke 
That question is, Why on earth did not 
Jesus defend himself, and make the people 
rescue him from the High Priest^ He was 
so popular that they were unable to pre- 
vent him driving the moneychangers out 
of the temple, or to arrest him for it 
When they did arrest him afterwards, 
they had to do it at night in a garden He 
could have argued witli tliem as he had 
often done in the temple, and justified 
Jiimsclf both to the Jewish law and to 
Caesar And he had physical force at his 
command to back up his arguments all 
that was needed was a speech to rally his 
followers, and he was not gagged The 
reply of the evangelists would have been 
that all tlicse inquiries are idle, because if 
Jesus had wished to escape, he could have 
saved himself all that trouble by doing 
what John desenbes him as doing that is, 
casting his captors to the earth by an 
exertion of his miraculous power If you 
asked John why he let them get up again 
and tormentand execute him, John would 
have replied that it was part of the 
destiny of God to be slam and buried and 
to rise again, and that to have avoided 
this destiny would have been to repudiate 
his Godhead And that is the o'nly appar- 
ent explanation Whether you believe 
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with the evangehsts that Chnst could 
have rescued himself by a miracle, or, as 
a modem Secularist, point out that he 
could have defended lumself effectually, 
the fact remains that according to all the 
narratives he did not do so. He had to 
die hke a god, not to save himself “like 
one of the prmces.” ^ The consensus on 
this pomt is important, because it proves 
the absolute sincerity of Jesus’s declara- 
tion that he was a god. No impostor 
would have accepted such dreadful con- 
sequences without an effort to save him- 
self. No impostor would have been 
nerved to endure them by the conviction 
that he would rise from the grave and 
live agam after three days. If we accept 
the story at all, we must beheve this, and 
beheve also that his promise to return in 
glory and establish his kingdom on earth 
v/ithin the hfetirae of men then livmg, 
was one which he beheved that he could, 
and indeed must fulfil Two evangehsts 
declare that in his last agony he despaired, 
and reproached God for forsaking him 
The other two represent him as dymg in 
unshaken conviction and chanty with the 
simple remark that the ordeal was fimshed. 
But all four testify that his faith was not 
deceived, and that he actually rose again 
after three days And I think it unreason- 
able to doubt that all four wrote their 
narratives in full faith that the other 
promise would be fulfilled too, and that 
they themselves might hve to witness the 
Second Conung 

CREDIBILITY OF THE GOSPELS 

It Will be noted by the older among my 
readers, who are sure to be obsessed 

^ Jesus himself had referred to that psalm 
(lxxxii) m which men who have )udged un- 
justly and accepted the persons of the wicked 
(including by anticipation practically all the 
white mhabitants of the Bntish Isles and the 
North Amencan continent, to mention no other 
places) are condemned in the words, “I have 
said, >e are gods, and all of ye are children of 
the Most High, but ye shall die like men, and fall 
hke one of the princes ” 


more or less by elderly wrangles as to 
whether the gospels are credible as 
matter-of-fact narratives, that I have 
hardly raised this question, and have 
accepted the credible and incredible with 
equal complacency. I have done this 
because credibihty is a subjective con- 
dition, as the evolution of religious behef 
clearly shews Behef is not dependent on 
evidence and reason. There is as much 
evidence that the miracles occurred as 
that the battle of Waterloo occurred, or 
that a large body of Russian troops 
passed through England m 1914 to take 
part in the war on the western front. The 
reasons for behevmg in the murder of 
Pompey are the same as the reasons for 
behevmg m the raising of Lazarus Both 
have been beheved and doubted by men 
of equal intelhgence. Miracles, in the 
sense of phenomena we cannot explain, 
surround us on every hand hfe itself is 
the miracle of miracles Miracles in the 
sense of events that violate the normal 
course of our experience are vouched for 
every day: the flounshing Church of 
Christ Saentist is founded on a multitude 
of such miracles Nobody beheves all the 
miracles: everybody beheves some of 
them I cannot tell why men who will not 
beheve that Jesus ever existed yet beheve 
firmly that Shakespear was Bacon I 
cannot tell why people who believe that 
angels appeared and fought on our side 
at the battle of Mons, and who beheve 
that miracles occur qmte frequently at 
Lourdes, nevertheless boggle at the 
miracle of the hquefaction of the blood of 
St Januanus, and reject it as a tnck of 
priestcraft I cannot tell why people who 
will not beheve Matthew’s story of three 
kings bringing costly gifts to the cradle 
of Jesus, beheve Luke’s story of the 
shepherds and the stable. I cannot tell 
why people, brought up to beheve the 
Bible in the old literal way as an infallible 
record and revelation, and rejecting that 
view later on, begin by rejecttng the Old 
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Testament, and give up the Belief in a 
bnmstone hell before they give up (if 
they ever do) the belief in a heaven of 
harps, crowns, and thrones I cannot tell 
why people who will not beheve in bap- 
tism on any terms believe m vacanauon 
with the cruel fanatiasm of inquisitors I 
am convinced that if a dozen sceptics 
were to draw up in parallel columns a hst 
of the events narrated in the gospels 
which they consider credible and in- 
credible respectively, their lists would be 
different in several particulars Belief is 
hterally a matter of taste 

FASHIONS IN BELIEF 

Now matters of taste are mostly also 
matters of fashion We are conscious of a 
difference between medieval fashions in 
behef and modem fashions For instance, 
tliough we are more credulous than men 
were in the Middle Ages, and entertain 
such crowds of fortune-tellers, magicians, 
miracle workers, agents of communica- 
tion with the dead, discoverers of the 
elixir of hfe, transmuters of metals, and 
healers of all sorts, as tlie Middle Ages 
never dreamed of as possible, yet we vnll 
not take our miracles in the form that 
convinced the Middle Ages Anthmetical 
numbers appealed to the Middle Ages 
just as they do to us, because they arc 
difficult to deal with, and because the 
greatest masters of numbers, the New- 
tons and Leibnitzes, rank among die 
greatest men But there are fashions in 
numbers too The Middle Ages took a 
fancy to some familiar number hke seven, 
and because it was an odd number, and 
die world was made in seven days, and 
diere are seven stars in Charles’s Wain, 
and for a dozen odier reasons, diey were 
ready to beheve anydiing diat had a 
seven or a seven times seven in it Sc\en 
deadly sms, seven swords of sorrow m 
die heart of the Virgin, sc\cn champions 
of Chnstendom, seemed ob\ious and 
reasonable dungs to bche^e in simply 


because they were seven. To us, on the 
contrary, the number seven is the stamp 
of superstinon We will believe in 
nothing less than milhons A medie\^l 
doctor gained his pauent’s confidence by 
telling him that his vitals were being 
devoured by seven worms Such a dia- 
gnosis v/ould rum a modem physiaan 
The modern physician tells his patient 
that he is ill because every drop of his 
blood is swarming with a million mi- 
crobes and the paoent believes him 
abjeedy and instandy Had a bishop told 
William the Conqueror that the sun was 
seventy-seven miles distant from die 
earth, William would have believed him 
not only out of respect for the Church, 
but because he would have felt that 
seventy-seven miles was die proper 
distance The Kaiser, knowing just as 
litde about it as the Conqueror, would 
send that bishop to an asylum Yet he 
(I presume) unJiesitatingly accepts die 
estimate of ninety-two and nme-tcndis 
milhons of miles, or whatever die latest 
big figure may be 

CREDIBILITY AND TRUTH 

And here I must remind jou diat our 
creduhty is not to be measured by the 
truth of die things ve belie\c When 
men believed that the cardi v'as flat, dicy 
were not credulous dicy vere using 
their common sense, and, if aslcd to 
prove that the eardi v as flat, v ould ha\ e 
said simply, "Look at it’’ Tliosc vJio 
refuse to believe diat it is round are 
exercising a wholesome scepticism Tlic 
modem man vlio believes tint the c’rth 
is round is grossly credulous Flat Eardi 
men dnve him to fur) bv confiumir him 
vidi die greatest case v lien he tru. , to 
argue about it Confront Inn *vi:h a 
theory that the cartli is cvht.dnc'-i o- 
annular, or hour-glass sh-’p.d aid i . r 
lost The thing he beheve j r 'v La t' e 
but that is not vdiv 1 - I -he a ’! J ' 
believes it because m ’^o-e -’cr 
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^-ay It appeals to his imagination If you 
ask him "tt^hy he beheves that the sun is 
ninety-odd milhon miles off, either he 
’^nll have to confess that he doesnt know, 
or he wiU say that NevTion proved it. But 
he has not read the treatise m which 
Newton proved it, and does not even 
know'’ that it w^s wTitten m Latm If you 
press an Ulster Protestant as to w^hy he 
regards New’ton as an infallible authority, 
and St Thomas Aqmnas or tlie Pope as 
superstitious bars w'hom, after his death, 
he will have the pleasure of w'atchmg 
from his place in heaven w'hilst they roast 
in eternal flame, or if you ask me w^hy I 
take into senous consideration Colonel 
Sir Almroth kVnghfs estimates of the 
number of streptococa contamed m a 
given volume of serum w'hilst I can only 
laugh at the earher estimates of the num- 
ber of angels that can be accommodated 
on the point of a needle, no reasonable 
reply is possible except that somehow'’ 
sevens and angels are out of fashion, and 
billions and streptococa are all tlie rage 
I simply cannot tell you wdiy Bacon, 
Montaigne, and Cerv'antes had a qmte 
different fashion of credulity and in- 
credulity from tlie Venerable Bede and 
Piers PlowTnan and die divine doctors of 
die Aqiunas-Anstode school, w ho w ere 
certainly no stupider, and had die same 
facts before diem Still less can I explain 
wh\, if we assume diat diese leaders of 
diougiit had all reasoned out dicir beliefs, 
their audionrj seemed conclusuc to one 
generation and blasphemous to anodicr, 
neither generation haMng follov ed the 
reasoning or gone into the facts of the 
matter for itself at all 

It IS diereforc idle to begin disputing 
vith the reader as to v hat he ‘^liould 
belie >e m the gospels and vlnt lie sliould 
cisbelieee He vill belie c what he can 
r"d di^beliCvC w hat he must It he drac s 
a y 1 re- at alhtrew a all be quite arbitraiy 
o-*, . St I'^’m tclh us dnt v ue.t Jesu- 
e’th e’a nwd ciMH^ honn-^ ba tie 


sacrament of lus body and blood, so many 
of his disaples left him that their number 
wns reduced to tw’-elve. Many modem 
readers wiU not hold out so long: diey 
wall give m at the first miracle. Odiers 
W'dl discriminate. They wdl accept the 
heahng miracles, and reject the feedmg of 
the multitude. To some the W'aUang on 
the water wall be a legendar}'- exaggeration 
of a swam, ending in an ordinary rescue 
of Peter, and the raising of Lazarus wall 
be only a simdar glorification of a com- 
monplace feat of artifiaal respiration, 
w'hilst others wall scoff at it as a planned 
imposture in w'hich Lazarus acted as a 
confederate. Between the rejection of the 
stones as w'holly fabulous and tlie accept- 
ance of them as the evangehsts tliemselves 
mean them to be accepted, tliere wall be 
many shades of behef and disbelief, of 
sympathy and dension. It is not a ques- 
tion of being a Chnsnan or not A 
Mahometan Arab wall accept literally and 
wathout question parts of the narrative 
which an Enghsh Archbishop has to 
reject or explain away, and many Theo- 
sophists and lo\ers of tlie wasdom of 
India, w ho ne\ er enter a Chnsnan Churcli 
except as sightseers, wall revel in parts of 
John’s gospel v hich mean nothing to a 
pious matter - of - fact Bradford manu- 
facturer E\ery reader takes from tlie 
Bible what he can get. In submitnng 
a precis of tlie gospel narrau'ves I ha\c 
not implied any estimate eidicr of their 
credibilit} or of tlicir tnitli I hai e simply 
informed him or reminded him. as the 
case mav be, of v liat those narratives tell 
us about their iicro 

CimrSTfAN ICONOLITRI i\D T<fF 
PFRIL or THE ICO -.OCI \ST 

I must noss abandon this attitude, and 
make a '^cnous draft on tb.e readerb atten- 
tion b\ facing the question w he. her it 
and when the rr.cdueal and MctiK'di t 
V il!-to-bchc’.c the SaKitioniH. and r . 'i- 
culous ^’dc of the ero-pel rn'ratui. t'd- 
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us, as It plainly has failed the leaders of 
modern thought, there will be anything 
left of the mission of Jesus whether, in 
short, we may not throw the gospels into 
the waste-paper basket, or put them away 
on the fiction shelf of our libraries I 
venture to reply that we shall be, on the 
contrary, in the position of the man in 
Bunyan’s nddle who found that “the 
more he threw away, the more he had ” 
We get rid, to begin with, of the idola- 
trous or iconographic worship of Chnst 
By this I mean literally that worship 
which IS given to pictures and statues of 
him, and to fimshed and unalterable 
stones about him The test of the pre- 
valence of this is that if you speak or 
wnte of Jesus as a real live person, or 
even as a still active God, such wor- 
shippers are more horrified than Don 
Juan was when the statue stepped from 
Its pedestal and came to supper with him 
You may deny the divimty of Jesus, you 
may doubt whether he ever existed, you 
may reject Chnstiamty for Judaism, 
Mahometanism, Shintoism, or Fire Wor- 
ship, and the iconolaters, placidly con- 
temptuous, will only classify you as a 
freethinker or a heathen But if you 
venture to wonder how Chnst would 
have looked if he had shaved and had his 
hair cut, or what size in shoes he took, or 
whether he swore when he stood on a 
nail in the carpenter’s shop, or could not 
button his robe when he was in a hurry, 
or whether he laughed over the repartees 
by which he baffled the pnests when they 
tried to trap him into sedition and blas- 
phemy, or even if you tell any part of his 
story in the vivid terms of modem collo- 
quial slang, you will produce an extra- 
ordinary dismay and horror among the 
iconolaters You will have made the 
picture come out of its frame, the statue 
descend from its pedestal, the story be- 
come real, with all the incalculable 
consequences that may flow from this 
terrifying miracle It is at such moments 


that you realize that the iconolaters have 
never for a moment conceived Chnst as 
a real person who meant what he said, as 
a fact, as a force like electnaty, only 
needing the invention of smtable pohticd 
machinery to be apphed to the affairs of 
mankind with revolutionary effect 

Thus It IS not disbehef that is dangerous 
in our soaety it is behef The moment it 
strikes you (as it may any day) that Chnst 
IS not the hfeless harmless image he has 
hitherto been to you, but a rallying centre 
for revolutionary influences which all 
estabhshed States and Churches fight, 
you must look to yourselves, for you 
have brought the image to hfe, and the 
mob may not be able to bear that horror 

THE ALTERNATIVE TO BARABBAS 

But mobs must be faced if avilization 
is to be saved It did not need the present 
war to shew that neither the iconographic 
Chnst nor the Chnst of St Paul has 
succeeded in effecting the salvation of 
human society Whilst I wnte, the Turks 
are said to be massacnng the Armenian 
Chnsnans on an unprecedented scale, but 
Europe is not in a posiuon to remon- 
strate, for her Chnsnans are slaying one 
another by every device which civiliza- 
non has put witlun their reach as busily 
as they are slaying the Turks Barabbas is 
tnumphant everywhere, and the final use 
he makes of his tnumph is to lead us all to 
suiade with heroic gestures and resound- 
ing hes Now those who, hke myself, see 
the Barabbasque social orgamzauon as a 
failure, and are convinced that the Life 
Force (or whatever you choose to call it) 
cannot be finally beaten by any failure, 
and will even supersede humamty by 
evolving a higher species if we cannot 
master the problems raised by the muln- 
phcanon of our own numbers, have 
always known that Jesus had a real 
message, and have felt the fascmauon of 
his character and doctnne Not that we 
should nowadays dream of claiming any 
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supernatural authority for him, much less 
the teclmical authority which attaches to 
an educated modern philosopher and 
jurist But when, having entirely got rid 
of Salvatiomst Chnstiamty, and even 
contracted a prejudice against Jesus on 
the score of his involuntary cormection 
with It, we engage on a purely saentific 
study of economics, cnmmology, and 
biology, and find that our practical con- 
clusions are virtually those of Jesus, we 
are distinctly pleased and encouraged to 
find that we were doing him an injustice, 
and that the mmbus that surrounds his 
head in the pictures may be interpreted 
some day as a hght of science rather dian 
a declaration of sentiment or a label of 
idolatry. 

The doctrines in which Jesus is tlius 
confirmed are, roughly, the following: 

I. The kingdom of heaven is within 
you. You are the son of God, and God is 
the son of man. God is a spirit, to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth, and not 
an elderly gentleman to be bribed and 
begged from. We are members one of 
another; so that you cannot injure or help 
your neighbor without injuring or help- 
ing yourself God is your father, you are 
here to do God’s work, and you and your 
father are one. 

2 Get nd of property by throwing it 
into the common stock Dissoaate your 
work entirely from money payments If 
you let a child starve you are letting God 
starve. Get nd of aU anxiety about to- 
morrow’s dinner and clothes, because you 
cannot serve two masters God and 
Mammon. 

3. Get nd of judges and pumshment 
and revenge. Love your neighbor as 
yourself, he being a part of yourself. 
And love your enemies: they are your 
neiglibors. 

4 Get nd of your family entangle- 
ments Every mother you meet is as much 
your mother as the woman who bore you 
Every man you meet is as much your 


brother as the man she bore after you. 
Dont waste your time at family funerals 
grieving for your relatives attend to life, 
not to death there are as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it, and better In 
the kingdom of heaven, which, as afore- 
said, is within you, there is no mamage 
nor giving m marnage, because you 
cannot devote your hfe to two divim- 
ties. God and the person you are mamed 
to 

Now these are very interesting pro- 
positions, and they become more interest- 
ing every day, as expenence and saence 
drive us more and more to consider them 
favorably. In considenng them, we shall 
waste our time unless we give them a 
reasonable construction We must assume 
that tlie man who saw his way through 
such a mass of popular passion and illu- 
sion as stands between us and a sense of 
the value of such teaching was quite 
aware of all the objections tliat occur to 
an average stockbroker m the first five 
minutes It is true that the world is 
governed to a considerable extent by the 
considerations that occur to stockbrokers 
in the first five nunutes, but as the result 
IS that the world is so badly governed 
that those who know the trudi can hardly 
bear to hve in it, an objection from an 
average stockbroker constitutes in itself 
a pnma facie case for any social reform 

THE REDUCTION TO MODERN PRACTICE 
OF CHRISTIANITY 

All the same, we must reduce the 
etlucal counsels and proposals of Jesus to 
modem practice if they are to be of any 
use to us If we ask our stockbroker to 
act simply as Jesus advised his disciples to 
act, he will reply, very jusdy, “You are 
advising me to become a tramp ” If we 
urge a rich man to sell all that he has and 
give It to the poor, he will inform us diat 
such an operation is impossible If he sells 
lus shares and his lands, their purchaser 
will continue all diose activities winch 
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oppress the poor If all the nch men take 
the advice simultaneously the shares will 
fall to zero and the lands be unsaleable If 
one man sells out and throws the money 
into the slums, the only result will be to 
add himself and his dependents to the list 
of the poor, and to do no good to the 
poor beyond giving a chance few of them 
a drunken spree We must therefore bear 
in mind that whereas, in the time of Jesus, 
and in the ages which grew darker and 
darker after his death until the darkness, 
after a bnef false dawn in the Reforma- 
tion and the Renascence, culminated in 
the commercial mght of the mneteenth 
centory, it was beheved that you could 
not ra^e men good by Act of Parliament, 
we now know that you cannot make 
them good in any other way, and that a 
man who is better than his fellows is a 
nuisance. The rich man must sell up not 
only himself but his whole class, and diat 
can be done only through the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The disciple cannot 
have his bread without money until there 
IS bread for everybody widiout money, 
and that requires an elaborate mumcipal 
organization of the food supply, rate 
supported Being members one of another 
means One Man One Vote, and One 
Woman One Vote, and umversal suffrage 
and equal incomes and all sorts of modem 
politi^ measures Even in Syna in die 
time of Jesus his teachings could not 
possibly have been realized by a senes 
of independent explosions of personal 
righteousness on die part of die separate 
units of die population Jerusalem could 
not have done what even a village com- 
munity cannot do, and what Robinson 
Crusoe himself could not have done if 
his consaence, and die stem compulsion 
of Nature, had not imposed a common 
rule on die half dozen Robinson Crusoes 
who struggled within him for not v holly 
compaublc satisfactions And v hat cannot 
be done in Jerusalem or Juan Fernandez 
cannot be done in London, Nev 1 ork, 


Pans, and Berlin 

In short, Chnstianity, good or bad, 
nght or wrong, must perforce be left out 
of the question in human affairs unui it 
is made practically apphcable to them 
by compheated political devices, and to 
pretend that a field preacher under die 
governorship of Pontius Pilate, or even 
Pontius Pilate himself in council with all 
the wisdom of Rome, could have worked 
out apphcations of Chnstianity or any 
other system of morals for die twentiedi 
century, is to shelve the subject much 
more effectually than Nero and all its 
other persecutors ever succeeded in doing 
Personal nghteousness, and die view that 
you cannot make people moral by Act of 
Parliament, is, in fact, the favorite defen- 
sive resort of the people who, consciously 
or subconsciously, are quite determined 
not to have their property meddled widi 
by Jesus or any other reformer 

MODERN COMMUNISM 

Now let us see what modern experi- 
ence and sociology have to say to die 
suggestion of Jesus that you should get 
nd of your property by throwing it into 
die common stock One can hear the 
Phansees of Jerusalem and Chorazin and 
Bethsaida saying, “My good fellow, if 
you were to dmde up the vcalth of 
Judea equally today, before the end of 
die year you would ha\e rich and poor, 
poverty and affluence, just as you ln\c 
today, for there will al\\a\s be the idle 
and die industnous, the thriftj and the 
wasteful, die drunl en and the sober, and. 
as you yourself ha\c xerx justK ob- 
scrx'ed, the poor vc shall ha\c alv.-” b 
with us" And VC can hear the repK, 
“Woe unto you, liars and In pocnii. fo' 

}C haxc this xerx dax di.uLd up t’ e 
vcalth of the count rx xoiir^lxc'', 'h'' : 
be done exerx dix (lor man Ine.li ' : 
odicrxxisc than from Innd to n'i-..;n 
can fish and eggs cndu'c fo- c cr) . ' 

x'c haxe dix ided It unjiiitl' abo l l 
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said that my reproach to you for having 
the poor always with you was a law unto 
you that this evil should persist and stink 
in the nostrils of God to all etermty, 
wherefore I think that Lazarus will yet 
see you beside Dives in hell ” Modem 
Capitalism has made short work of the 
primitive pleas for mequahty. The Phari- 
sees themselves have organized com- 
mumsm in capital Joint stock is the order 
of the day. An attempt to return to 
individual properties as the basis of our 
production would smash civilization 
more completely than ten revolutions 
You cannot get the fields tilled today 
until the farmer becomes a co-operator 
Take the shareholder to his railway, and 
ask him to point out to you the particular 
length of rail, the particular seat in the 
railway carnage, the particular lever in 
the engine that is his very own and no- 
body else’s, and he will shim you as a 
madman, very wisely. And if, hke 
Anamas and Sapphira, you try to hold 
back your httle shop or what not from 
the common stock, represented by the 
Tmst, or Combine, or Kartel, the Tmst 
will presently freeze you out and rope 
you m and finally stnke you dead m- 
dustnally as thoroughly as St Peter him- 
self. There is no longer any practical 
question open as to Commumsm m pro- 
duction- the struggle today is over the 
distribution of the product- that is, over 
the daily dividmg-up which is the first 
necessity of organized soaety. 

REDISTRIBUTION 

Now It needs no Chnst to convince 
anybody today that our system of distri- 
bution IS wildly and monstrously wrong. 
We have milhon-dollar babies side by 
side with paupers worn out by a long hfe 
of unremitted dmdgery One person in 
every five dies m a workhouse, a pubhc 
hospital, or a madhouse In cities like 
London the proportion is very nearly 
one in two Naturally so outrageous a 


distribution has to be effected by violence 
pure and simple If you demur, you are 
sold up If you resist the selhng up you 
are bludgeoned and imprisoned, the pro- 
cess being euphemistically called the 
maintenance of law and order. Imquity 
can go no further. By this time nobody 
who knows the figures of the distribution 
defends them. The most bigoted Bntish 
Conservative hesitates to say thathis king 
should be much poorer than Mr Rocke- 
feller, or to proclaim the moral supenonty 
of prostitution to needlework on the 
ground that it pays better. The need for 
a drastic redistiibution of income in all 
avilized countnes is now as obvious and 
as generally admitted as the need for 
samtation 

SHALL HE WHO MAKES, OWN^ 

It IS when we come to the question of 
the proportions in which we are to redis- 
tribute that controversy begins We are 
bewildered by an absurdly impractical 
notion that in some way a man’s income 
should be given to him, not to enable him 
to hve, but as a sort of Sunday School 
Prize for good behavior. And this folly is 
comphcated by a less ndiculous but qmte 
as unpractical belief that it is possible to 
assign to each person the exact portion of 
the national income that he or she has 
produced. To a child it seems that the 
blacksmith has made a horse-shoe, and 
that therefore the horse-shoe is his But 
the blacksmith knows that the horse-shoe 
does not belong solely to him, but to his 
landlord, to the rate collector and tax- 
gatherer, to the men from whom he 
bought the iron and anvil and the coals, 
leaving only a scrap of its value for him- 
self, and this scrap he has to exchange 
with the butcher and baker and the 
clothier for the things that he really ap- 
propnates as hving tissue or its wrap- 
pings, paying for all of them more than 
their cost, for these fellow traders of his 
have also their landlords and money- 
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lenders to sausfy If, tlien, such simple 
and direct village examples of apparent 
individual production turn out on a 
moment’s examination to be die products 
of an elaborate social orgamzauon, what 
is to be said of such products as dread- 
noughts, factory-made pins and needles, 
and steel pens^ If God takes the dread- 
nought m one hand and a steel pen in the 
odier, and asks Job who made them, and 
to whom they should belong by maker’s 
nght. Job must scratch his puzzled head 
widi a potsherd and be dumb, unless 
indeed it stnkes him that God is the 
ulumate maker, and that all we have a 
nght to do widi the product is to feed his 
lambs 

LABOR TIME 

So maker’s nght as an alternative to 
taking tlie advice of Jesus would not 
work In pracuce nothing was possible m 
tliat direction but to pay a worker by 
labor time so much an hour or day or 
week or year But how much^ When that 
question came up, the only answer was 
“as little as he can be starved into accept- 
ing,” widi the ndiculous results already 
menuoned, and the additional anomaly 
tliat the largest share went to the people 
who did not work at all, and the least to 
tliose who worked hardest In England 
mne-tenths of the wealth goes into the 
pockets of one-tenth of the population 

THE DREAM OF DISTRIBUTION ACCORD- 
ING TO MERIT 

Against this comes the protest of the 
Sunday School theonsts “Why not dis- 
tnbute according to ment^” Here one 
imagines Jesus, whose smile has been 
broademng down the ages as attempt 
after attempt to escape from his teaching 
has led to deeper and deeper disaster, 
laughing outnght Was ever so idiotic a 
project mooted as the estimation of virtue 
in money ^ The London School of Econo- 
mics IS, we must suppose, to set examina- 


tion papers with such questions as “Tak- 
ing the money value of the virtues of 
Jesus as loo, and of Judas Iscariot as zero, 
give the correct figures for, respectively, 
Pontius Pilate, the propnetor of the 
Gadarene swine, the widow who put her 
mite in the poor-box, Mr Horatio 
Bottomley, Shakespear, Mr Jack Johnson, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Palestnna, Offenbach, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr Paul Cinquevalh, 
your family doctor, Florence Nightingale, 
Mrs Siddons, your charwoman, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the common 
hangman” Or “The late Mr Barney 
Barnato received as his lawful mcome 
tliree thousand times as much money as 
an Enghsh agncultural laborer of good 
general character Name the pnncipal 
virtues in which Mr Barnato exceeded the 
laborer three thousandfold, and give in 
figures the loss sustained by avilization 
when Mr Barnato was dnven to despair 
and suicide by the reduction of his 
multiple to one thousand ” The Sunday 
School idea, with its pnnciple “to each 
the mcome he deserves,” is really too silly 
for discussion Hamlet disposed of it 
three hundred years ago “Use every 
man after his deserts, and who shall ’scape 
whipping^” Jesus remains unshaken as 
the practical man, and we stand exposed 
as the fools, the blunderers, the unprac- 
tical visionanes The moment you try to 
reduce the Sunday School idea to figures 
you find that it brings you back to the 
hopeless plan of paying for a man’s time, 
and your examination paper will read 
“The time of Jesus was worth nothing 
(he complained that the foxes had holes 
and the birds of the air nests whilst he 
had not a place to lay his head) Dr 
Cnppen’s tune was worth, say, three 
hundred and fifty pounds a year Cnticize 
this arrangement, and, if you dispute its 
justice, state in pounds, dollars, francs 
and marks, what their relative time wages 
ought to have been ” Your answer may 
be that the question is m extremely bad 
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taste and that you decline to answer it 
But you cannot object to being asked how 
many minutes of a bookmaker’s time are 
worth two hours of an astronomer’s^ 

VITAL DISTRIBUTION 

In tlie end you are forced to ask the 
question you should have asked at the 
begmmng. ^'^'Tiat do you give a man an 
mcome for^ Obviously to keep him ahve. 
Since it is evident that the first condition 
on winch he can be kept ahve without 
enslaving somebody else is that he shall 
produce an eqmvalent for what it costs 
to keep him ahve, we may quite rationally 
compel him to abstain from idhng by 
whatever means we employ to compel 
him to abstain from murder, arson, 
forgery, or any other crime The one 
supremely foohsh thing to do with him 
is to do nothing: tliat is to be as idle, 
lazy, and heartless in deahng vith him as 
he IS in deahng' with us Even if we pro- 
vided work for him instead of basing, as 
we do, our whole mdustnal system on 
successive competitive waves of over- 
work with tlieir ensmng troughs of un- 
employment, we should still sternly deny 
him tlie alternative of not doing it; for 
the result must be tliat he vill become 
poor and make his children poor if he 
has any, and poor people are cancers in 
the commonwealdi, costing far more than 
if they were handsomely pensioned off as 
incurables Jesus had more sense tlian to 
propose anydimg of the sort He said to 
ins disciples, in effect, “Do your work 
for lo\ e, and let die odier people lodge 
and feed and clotiie you for love” Or, 
as ve should put it nowada}S, “for 
nodnng.” All human evpenence and all 
intural uncommercializcd liuman aspira- 
tion point to this as tlie nglit path The 
Greeks said, “First secure an independent 
income; and dicn practise vartuc ” Wc 
all stn •. e tov. ards an independent income 
W e , 11 I noe\ as v ell as Jesus did that if 
V e have to ta^ c thouglit for the morrov, 


as to whether there shall be anydimg to 
eat or dnnk it will be impossible for us to 
think of nobler things, or hve a lugher 
life than that of a mole, whose life is from 
begmmng to end a frenzied pursmt of 
food. Until the commumty is orgamzed 
in such a way that the fear of bodily want 
is forgotten as completely as the fear of 
wolves already is in avihzed capitals, we 
shall never have a decent social hfe 
Indeed the whole attraction of our present 
arrangement hes in the fact that it does 
reheve a handful of us from this fear, but 
as the relief is effected stupidly and 
wickedly by making the favored handful 
parasitic on the rest, they are smitten 
with the degeneracy which seems to be 
the mevitable biological penalty of com- 
plete parasitism. They corrupt culture 
and statecraft mstead of contnbutmg to 
them, dieir excessive leisure being as 
mischievous as the excessive toil of die 
laborers Anyhow, the moral is clear. The 
two mam problems of orgamzed soaety 
how to produce subsistence enough for 
all Its members, and how to prevent die 
dieft of that subsistence by idlers, should 
be carefully dissociated, for die tnum- 
phant solution of die first by our inven- 
tors and chemists has been offset by die 
disastrous failure of our rulers to solve 
die other. Optimism on this point is only 
wilful blindness’ we all have the hard fact 
of die failure before us The only people 
who cling to the lazy delusion that it is 
possible to find a just distribution that 
will work automatically are those who 
postulate some revolutionary change like 
land nationalization, which by itself 
would obviously only force into greater 
urgency the problem of how to distribute 
the product of the land among all the 
mduuduals in the community 

EQUAL DISTRIBUTION 

^'i'hcn that problem is at last faced, the 
question of the proportion in whicli the 
n itional income shall b,. distributed can 
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liave only one answer All our shares 
must be equal It has always been so it 
al^v-ays will be so It is true that tlie 
incomes of robbers vary considerably 
from individual to individual, and tlie 
vanadon is reflected in the incomes of 
tlieir parasites The commeraalization of 
certain exceptional talents has also pro- 
duced exceptional incomes, direct and 
derivative Persons who live on rent of 
land and capital are economically, though 
not legally, m tlie category of robbers, 
and have grotesquely different incomes 
But in tlie huge mass of mankind vana- 
tion of income from individual to indivi- 
dual IS unknown, because It is ndiculously 
impracucable As a device for persuading 
a carpenter tliat a judge is a creature of 
supenor nature to himself, to be deferred 
and submitted to even to the deatli, we 
may give a carpenter a hundred pounds a 
year and a judge five thousand, but the 
wage for one carpenter is the wage for 
all die carpenters the salary for one judge 
IS the salary for all the judges 

THE CAPTAIN AND THE CABIN BOY 

Nothing, therefore, is really in ques- 
tion, or ever has been, but the differences 
between class incomes Already there is 
economic equality between captains, and 
economic equality between cabin boys 
What IS at issue still is whether there 
shall be economic equality between cap- 
tains and cabin boys What would Jesus 
have said^ Presumably he would have 
said that if your only object is to produce 
a captain and a cabin boy for the purpose 
of transfemng you from Liverpool to 
New York, or to manoeuvre a fleet and 
carry powder from the magazine to the 
gun, then you need give no more than a 
shilling to the cabin boy for every poimd 
you give to the more expensively trained 
captain But if in addition to this you 
desire to allow the two human souls 
which are inseparable from the captain 
and the cabin boy, and which alone 


differentiate them from the donkey- 
engine, to develop all their possibihnes, 
tlien you may find the cabin boy costing 
rather more than the captain, because 
cabin boy’s work does not do so much 
for the soul as captain’s work Conse- 
quently you will have to give him at least 
as much as the captain unless you defin- 
itely wish him to be a lower creature, in 
which case the sooner you are hanged as 
an abomomst the better That is the 
fundamental argument 

THE POLITICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
OBJECTIONS TO INEQUALITY 

But there are other reasons for object- 
ing to class stratification of income which 
have heaped themselves up since the time 
of Jesus In pohtics it defeats every form 
of government except that of a neces- 
sarily corrupt ohgarchy Democracy in 
the most democratic modem republics 
France and the Umted States for example, 
is an imposture and a delusion It reduces 
justice and law to a farce law becomes 
merely an instrument for keeping the 
poor in subjection, and accused workmen 
are tned, not by a jury of their peers, but 
by conspiraaes of their exploiters The 
press IS the press of the nch and the curse 
of the poor it becomes dangerous to 
teach men to read The pnest becomes 
the mere complement of the pohceman in 
the machinery by which die country- 
house oppresses the village Worst of all, 
mamage becomes a class affair the 
mfimte vanety of choice which nature 
offers to the young in search of a mate is 
narrowed to a handful of persons of 
similar income, and beauty and health 
become the dreams of arusts and the 
adverusements of quacks instead of the 
normal conditions of hfe Society is not 
only divided but actually destroyed in all 
directions by inequality of income be- 
tween classes such stabihty as it has is 
due to the huge blocks of people between 
whom there is equahty of income 
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JESUS AS ECONOMIST 

It seems therefore that we must begin 
by holding the nght to an income as 
sacred and equal, just as we now begin by 
holding the nght to life as sacred and 
equal. Indeed the one nght is only a 
restatement of the other. To hang me for 
cutting a dock laborer’s throat after mak- 
ing much of me for leaving him to starve 
when I do not happen to have a ship for 
him to unload is idiotic, for as he does far 
less miscluef with lus throat cut than 
when he is starving, a rational society 
would esteem tlie cutthroat more highly 
than the capitalist The thing has become 
so obvious, and tlie evil so unendurable, 
tliat if our attempt at civilization is not to 
pensh like all the previous ones, we shall 
have to organize our society in such a 
way as to be able to say to every person 
m the land, “Take no thought, saying 
What shall we eat^ or What shall we 
drink ^ or Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed^’’ We shall then no longer have 
a race of men whose hearts are in dieir 
pockets and safes and at their bankers As 
Jesus said, where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also That was why he 
recommended that money should cease 
to be a treasure, and that we should take 
steps to make ourselves utterly reckless 
of It, setting our minds free for higher 
uses In other words, that we should all 
be gentlemen and take care of ourcountry 
because our country takes care of us, 
instead of the commercialized cads we 
arc, doing c\crv'ihing and anything for 
money, and selling our souls and bodies 
b\ the pound and the inch after vasting 
Inlf the day haggling o\cr the price 
DtcidvdU, vhether )0u think Jesus was 
God or not, vou must admit tint he vas 
.1 first-rate jiohticnl economist 

lists tS I.IOIOC.IST 
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evoluUonary preachers, from Buffon and 
Goethe to Butler and Bergson, to con- 
vince us that we and our father are one, 
that as tlie kingdom of heaven is within 
us we need not go about looking for it 
and crying Lo here! and Lo there', that 
God is not a picture of a pompous person 
in white robes in the family Bible, but a 
spint, that It IS tlirough this spirit that we 
evolve towards greater abundance of life, 
that we are the lamps in which the light of 
tlie world bums* that, in short, we are 
gods though we die like men All that is 
today sound biology and psychology, 
and the efforts of Natural Selectionists 
like Weismann to reduce evolution to 
mere automatism have not touched tlie 
doctrine of Jesus, tliough they have made 
short work of the theologians who con- 
ceived God as a magnate keeping men 
and angels as Lord Rothschild keeps 
buffaloes and emus at Tring 

MONEY THE MIDWIFE OF SCIENTIFIC 
COMMUNISM 

It may be asked here by some simple- 
minded reader why we should not resort 
to crude Communism as the disciples 
were told to do. This would be quite 
practicable in a village where production 
was limited to the supply of the primitive 
wants winch nature imposes on all human 
beings alike We know that people need 
bread and boots without waiting ior them 
to come and ask for these things and o/lcr 
to pay for tiiem. But when civilization 
advances to tiie point at wliicli articles arc 
produced that no man absolutely needs 
and that only some men fancy or can use, 

It is necessary that indniduals should he 
able to ha\c things made to their order 
and at iheir ov n cost It is safe to provide 
bread for c\cp,hody because cscrehodv 
wants and cats bread, but it v ould b 
absurd to prOvidi micro .cop. . and to'ra- 
bone>, pet ‘nalt-j arul polo mail t , 
aleminc-. and it t tube . lor t ' c tybo k, ' 
nme-tentln i>f them % ould b^ \ t a 1, 
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and the nine-tenths of the population 
who do not use such things would object 
to their being provided at all We have in 
the invaluable instrument called money a 
means of enabling every individual to 
order and pay for the particular thmgs he 
desires over and above the things he must 
consume in order to remain alive, plus the 
thmgs the State insists on his having and 
using whether he wants to or not for 
example, clotlies, sanitary arrangements, 
armies and navies In large commumties, 
where even the most eccentnc demands 
for manufactured articles average them- 
selves out until tliey can be foreseen 
withm a negligible margin of error, direct 
commumsm (Take what you want with- 
out payment, as the people do in Morris’s 
News From Nowhere) will, after a httle 
expenence, be found not only practicable 
but highly economical to an extent that 
now seems impossible The sportsmen, 
the musicians, tlie physicists, the bio- 
logists will get their apparatus for the 
asking as easily as their bread, or, as at 
present, their paving, street hghting, and 
bridges, and the deaf man will not object 
to contnbute to communal flutes when 
the musiaan has to contnbute to com- 
munal ear trumpets There are cases (for 
example, radium) m which the demand 
may be hmited to the merest handful of 
laboratory workers, and in which never- 
theless the whole commumty must pay 
because the pnce is beyond the means of i 
any individual worker But even when 
the utmost allowance is made for exten- 
sions of commumsm that now seem 
fabulous, there will still remain for a long 
time to come regions of supply and 
demand in which men will need and 
use money or individual credit, and for 
which, therefore, they must have indivi- 
dual incomes F oreign travel is an obvious 
mstance We are so far from even national 
commumsm still, that we shall probably 
have considerable developments of local 
commumsm before it becomes possible 
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for a Manchester man to go up to London 
for a day without takmg any money with 
him The modem practical form of the 
commumsm of Jesus is therefore, for the 
present, equal distnbution of the surplus 
of thenaoonal income thatis not absorbed 
by simple commumsm 

JUDGE NOT 

In deahng with cnme and the family, 
modem thought and expenence have 
thrown no fresh hght on the views of 
Jesus When Swift had occasion to illus- 
trate the cormption of our civilization by 
making a catalogue of the types of 
scoundrels it produces, he always gave 
judges a conspicuous place alongside of 
them they judged And he seems to have 
done tlus not as a restatement of the 
doctnne of Jesus, but as the outcome of 
his own observation and judgment One 
of Mr Gilbert Chesterton’s stones has for 
Its hero a judge who, whilst trying a 
cnminal case, is so overwhelmed by the 
absurdity of lus posmon and the wicked- 
ness of the things it forces him to do, that 
he throws off the enrnne diere and then, 
and goes out mto the world to hve the 
hfe of an honest man mstead of that of a 
cruel idol There has also been a pro- 
paganda of a soulless smpidity c^ed 
Determimsm, representing man as a dead 
object dnven hither and thither by his 
environment, antecedents, cucumstances, 
and so forth, which nevertheless does 
remmd us that there are limits to the 
number of cubits an individual can add to 
his stature morally or physically, and that 
It IS silly as well as cruel to torment a man 
five feet high for not being able to pluck 
frmt that is withm the reach of men of 
average height I have known a case of an 
unfortunate child being beaten for not 
bang able to tell the time after receiving 
an elaborate explanation of the figures on 
a clock dial, the fact bemg that she was 
short-sighted and could not see them 
This IS a typical illustration of the ah- 
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surdmes and cruelties into which e are 
led by the counter-stupidity to Deter- 
minism the doctrme of Free \VilI The 
notion tliat people can be good if tliey 
like, and tliat you should give them a 
pov/erful additional motive for goodness 
b} tormenung tliera when tliey do evil, 
V ould soon reduce itself to absurdity if 
Its application were not kept within the 
limits V Inch nature sets to the self-control 
of most of us. Nobody supposes that a 
man v idi no ear for music or no mathe- 
matical faculty could be compelled on 
pain of deatli, however cruelly inflicted, 
to hum all the themes of Beethoven’s 
symphonies or to complete Nevnion’s 
work on fluxions 

LIMITS TO FREE WILL 

Consequently such of our ]av/s as are 
not merely tlie intimidations by which 
tyrannies arc maintained under pretext of 
lav , can be obeyed tlirough the exercise 
of a quite common degree of reasoning 
povcr and self-control Most men and 
women can endure the ordinary annoy- 
ances and disappointments of life witliout 
commuting murderous assaults. They 
conclude diercforc that any person can 
refrain from sucli assaults if he or she 
chooses to, and proceed to reinforce sclf- 

conirol b} threats of severe punishment 

mi 


satisfying tlieir wants, but even people 
who have a specific mama for stealing, 
and do it when tliey are in no need of tlie 
things they steal Burglar)’- fasanates some 
men as sailonng fasanates some boys 
Among respectable people how many are 
there who can be restrained by the warn- 
ings of thar doctors and the lessons of 
expenence from eatmganddnnkingmore 
than IS good for them^ It is true tliat 
between self-controlled people and un- 
governable people there is a narrow mar- 
gin of moral mahngerers who can be 
made to behave tliemselves by the fear of 
consequences, but it is not wortli while 
maintaining an abominable system of 
malicious, deliberate, costly and degrad- 
ing ill-treatment of criminals for tlie sake 
of tliese marginal cases. For practical 
dealing vath enme, Determinism or Pre- 
destination IS quite a good working rule 
People without self-control enough for 
soaal purposes may be killed, or may be 
kept in asylums v ith a view to stud}ing 
tlieir condition and ascertaining vfietlicr 
It is curable. To torture them and give 
ourselves virtuous airs at their expense is 
ridiculous and barbarous; and the desire 
to do It is vindictive and cruel And 
though vindictiveness and cruclt) arc at 
least human qualities when they arc 
frankly proclaimed and indulged, they 

Tt-r. rliPTf nccttnif fhn rnl\f 
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I need not elaborate tlie argument 
further I have dealt with it sufficiently 
elsewhere. I have only to point out that 
we have been judging and punishing ever 
since Jesus told us not to, and I defy any- 
one to make out a convincing case for 
believing that the world has been any 
better than it would have been if there 
had never been a judge, a prison, or a 
gallows in It all that time. We have simply 
added the misery of punishment to the 
misery of crime, and the cruelty of the 
judge to the cruelty of the cnminal We 
have taken the bad man, and made him 
worse by torture and degradation, inci- 
dentally making ourselves worse in the 
process It does not seem very sensible, 
does it^ It would have been far easier to 
kill him as kindly as possible, or to label 
him and leave him to his conscience, or 
to treat him as an invalid or a lunauc is 
now treated (it is only of late years, by 
the way, thatmadmen have been dehvered 
from die whip, the chain, and the cage), 
and this, I presume, is the form in which 
the teaching of Jesus could have been put 
into practice 

JESUS ON MARRIAGE AND THE 
FAMILY 

When we come to marnage and the 
family, we find Jesus making the same 
objection to that individual appropnation 
of human beings which is die essence of 
matnmonyas to die individual appropna- 
tion of wealth. A marned man, he said, 
will try to please his wife, and a marned 
woman to please her husband, instead of 
doing the work of God This is another 
version of ‘Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also ” Eighteen hundred 
years later we find a very different person 
from Jesus, Talleyrand to wit, saying the 
same thing A marned man with a family, 
said Talleyrand, will do anything for 
money Now this, though not a scientific- 
ally precise statement, is true enough to 
be a moral objection to marnage As long 


as a man has a nght to nsk his life or his 
hvehhood for his ideas he needs only 
courage and conviction to make his in- 
tegnty unassailable But he forfeits that 
nght when he mames It took a revolu- 
tion to rescue Wagner from his Court 
appointment at Dresden^ and his wife 
never forgave him for being glad and 
feeling free when he lost it and threw her 
back into poverty MiUet imght have gone 
on painting potboiling nudes to the end 
of his life if his wife had not been of a 
heroic turn herself Women, for the sake 
of their children and parents, submit to 
slaveries and prostitutions that no un- 
attached woman would endure 

This was the beginning and the end of 
the objection of Jesus to marnage and 
family ties, and the explanation of his 
conception of heaven as a place where 
there should be neither marrying nor 
giving in marnage Now there is no 
reason to suppose that when he said this 
he did not mean it He did not, as St Paul 
did afterwards in his name, propose ceh- 
bacy as a rule of life, for he was not a 
fool, nor, when he denounced marnage, 
had he yet come to believe, as St Paul did, 
that the end of the world was at hand and 
there was therefore no more need to 
replenish the earth He must have meant 
that the race should be continued with- 
out dividing with women and men the 
allegiance tlie individual owes to God 
within him This raises the practical pro- 
blem of how we are to secure the spiritual 
freedom and integnty of the pnest and 
the nun without their barrenness and un- 
completed expenence Luther the pnest 
did not solve the problem by marrying a 
nun he only testified in the most con- 
vincing and practical way to the fact that 
celibacy was a worse failure than marn- 
age 

WHY JESUS DID NOT MARRY 

To all appearance the problem op- 
presses only a few exceptional people 
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Thorouglily conventional women mamed 
to thoroughly conventional men should 
not be conscious of any restriction: 
the cham not only leaves them free 
to do whatever they want to do, but 
greatly facilitates their doing it. To them 
an attack on marriage is not a blow struck 
m defence of their freedom but at their 
nghts and privileges One would expect 
that they would not only demur vehe- 
mently to the teachings of Jesus m this 
matter, but object strongly to his not 
having been a married man himself Even 
those who regard him as a god descended 
from his throne in heaven to take on 
humamty for a time might reasonably 
declare that the assumption of humamty 
must have been incomplete at its most 
vital point if he were a celibate. But the 
facts are flatly contrary. The mere thought 
of Jesus as a marned man is felt to be 
blasphemous by the most conventional 
believers, and even those of us to whom 
Jesus is no supernatural personage, but a 
prophet only as Mahomet was a prophet, 
feel that there was something more 
digmfied m the bachelordom of Jesus 
tlian in the spectacle of Mahomet lying 
distracted on the floor of his harem 
whilst his wives stormed and squabbled 
and henpecked round him We are not 
surpnsed tliat when Jesus called tlie sons 
of Zebedee to follow him, he did not call 
tlieir fatlier, and that the disciples, like 
Jesus himself, were all men witliout 
family entanglements It is evident from 
his impatience when people excused 
themselves from following him because 
of their familv funerals, or when diey 
assumed that his first duty v as to his 
moiher, that lie had found family tics and 
domestic afieciions in his vay at e\cr}f 
turn, and had become persuaded at last 
that no man could iollov. his inner light 
uniii he was free from their compulsion 
Tht absence oi an\ protest against this 
tcn’pt-^ Us to declare that on this question 
oi m-image there are no con\ennonal ' 


people; and that every one of us is at 
heart a good Christian sexually. 

INCONSISTENCY OF THE SEX INSTINCT 

But the question is not so simple as 
that. Sex is an exceedmgly subtle and 
compheated instinct; and the mass of 
mankind neither know nor care much 
about freedom of consaence, which is 
what Jesus thinking about, and are 
concerned almost to obsession with sex, 
as to which Jesus said nothing. In our 
sexual natures we are tom by an irresist- 
ible attraction and an overwhelmmg re- 
pugnance and disgust kVe have tv^o 
tyrannous physical passions* concupis- 
cence and chastity. We become mad in 
pursuit of sex. we become equally mad 
in the persecution of that pursuit Unless 
we gratify our desire the race is lost* un- 
less we restrain it we destroy ourselves 
We are thus led to devize mamage institu- 
tions which will at the same time secure 
opportumnes for the gratification of sex 
and raise up innumerable obstacles to it, 
which will sanctify it and brand it as 
infamous; which will identify it widi 
virtue and witli sin simultaneously. Ob- 
viously it is useless to look for any con- 
sistency m such institutions, and it is only 
by continual reform and readjustment, 
and by a considerable elasticity m tlieir 
enforcement, tliat a tolerable result can be 
arnved at I need not repeat here die long 
and elaborate examination of them diat 
I prefixed to my play entitled Getting 
Marned. Here I am concerned only 
with the views of Jesus on die question, 
and It IS necessar}^, in order to understand 
the attitude of die vorld towards them, 
that W'c should not attribute the general 
approval of the decision of Jesus to re- 
main unmarried as an endorsement of lii^ 
Mcvs We are simply in a state of con- 
fusion on the subject, but it is part of the 
confusion that ve should conclude that 
Jesusv as a celibatc,and slirinl e\en froji 
the idea tint his birth was a natural oni, 
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yet cling with ferocity to the sacredness 
of the institution which provides a refuge 
from celibacy 

FOR BETTER FOR WORSE 

Jesus, however, did not express a com- 
plicated view of marnage His objection 
to it was quite simple, as we have seen 
He perceived tliat nobody could live the 
lugher life unless money and sexual love 
were obtainable witliout sacrificing it, 
and he saw tliat tlie effect of marriage as 
It existed among the Jews (and as it still 
exists among ourselves) was to make the 
couples sacnfice every higher considera- 
tion until diey had fed and pleased one 
another The worst of it is that this 
dangerous preposterousness in marriage, 
instead of improving as the general con- 
duct of married couples improves, be- 
comes much worse The selfish man to 
whom his wife is nothing but a slave, the 
selfish woman to whom her husband is 
notlung but a scapegoat and a bread- 
winner, are not held back from spiritual 
or any otlier adventures by fear of their 
effect on the welfare of their mates Their 
Wives do not make recreants and cowards 
of them* their husbands do not chain 
them to the cradle and the cooking range 
when their feet should be beautiful on the 
mountains It is preasely as people be- 
come more kindly, more conscientious, 
more ready to shoulder the heavier part 
of the burden (which means that the 
strong shall give way to the weak and the 
slow hold back the swift), that marnage 
becomes an intolerable obstacle to indivi- 
dual evolution And that is why the revolt 
against marnage of which Jesus was an 
exponent always recurs when civilization 
raises the standard of mantal duty and 
affection, and at the same time produces 
a greater need for individual freedom in 
pursuit of a higher evolution 

THE REMEDY 

This, fortunately, is only one side of 


marnage, and the question anses, can it 
not be eliminated^ The reply is reassur- 
ing of course it can There is no mortal 
reason in the nature of things why a 
mamed couple should be econoimcally 
dependent on one another The Com- 
mumsm advocated by Jesus, wbch we 
have seen to be entirely practicable, and 
indeed inevitable if our avilization is to 
be saved from collapse, gets nd of that 
difficulty completely Amd with the eco- 
nomic dependence will go the force of the 
outrageous claims that denve their real 
sanction from the economic pressure 
behind them When a man allows his 
wife to turn him from the best work he is 
capable of doing, and to sell his soul at 
the highest commercial pnces obtainable, 
when he allows her to entangle him in 
a social routine that is weansome and 
debihtating to him, or tie him to her apron 
strings when he needs that occasional 
sohtude which is one of the most sacred 
of human nghts, he does so because he 
has no nght to impose eccentnc standards 
of expenditure and unsocial habits on her, 
and because these conditions have pro- 
duced by their pressure so general a cus- 
tom of chaimng wedded couples to one 
another that mamed people are coarsely 
dended when their partners break the 
chain And when a woman is condemned 
by her parents to wait m genteel idle- 
ness and uselessness for a husband when 
all her healthy social instincts call her to 
acquire a profession and work, it is again 
her economic dependence on them that 
makes their tyranny effective 

the case for marriage 

Thus, though It would be too much to 
say that everything that is obnoxious in 
marnage and family hfe will be cured by 
Commumsra, yet it can be said diat it 
will cure what Jesus objected to m tliese 
institutions He made no comprehensive 
study of them he only ex-pressed his own 
grievance with an overwhelming sense 
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stances, protesting at every step that 
nothing will induce us to go, tliat is 
a ndiculous a disgraceful way, a 
socialistic V ay, an atlieisuc way, an im- 
moral V ay, and tliat tlie vanguard ought 
to be ashamed of tliemselves and must be 
made to turn back at once But they find 
that tliey have to follow the vanguard all 
the same if tlieir lives are to be wordi 
li\nng 

AFTER THE CRUCIFIXION 

Let us now return to tlie New Testa- 
ment narrative, for what happened after 
tlie disappearance of Jesus is instructive 
Unfortunately, tlie crucifixion was a com- 
plete political success I remember tliat 
wlien I desenbed it in these terms once 
before, I greatly shocked a most respect- 
able newspaper in my native town, the 
Dublin Daily Express, because my 
journalistic phrase shewed tliat I v^s 
treating It as an ordinary event like Home 
Rule or the Insurance Act that is (though 
tins did not occur to the editor), as a real 
event which had really happened, instead 
of a portion of the Church service I can 
only repeat, assuming as I am tliat it was 
a real event and did actually happen, tliat 
It was as complete a success as any m 
history Christianity as a specific doctrine 
was slam witli Jesus, suddenly and 
utterly. He was hardly cold in Ins grave, 
or high in his heaven (as you please), 
before the apostles dragged the tradition 
of Inm down to the level of the thing it 
has remained ever since And that tiling 
the intelhgent heatlien may study, if tliey 
would be instructed in it by modern 
books, in Samuel Butler’s novel. The Way 
of All Flesh 

THE VINDICTIVE MIRACLES AND THE 
STONING OF STEPHEN 

Take, for example, the miracles Of 
Jesus alone of all the Christian miracle 
workers tliere is no record, except in cer- 
tain gospels that all men reject, of a 


malicious or destructive miracle A barren 
fig-tree was the only victim of his anger 
Every one of his miracles on sentient 
subjects was an act of kindness John 
declares that he healed the wound of the 
man whose ear was cut off (by Peter, 
John says) at tlie arrest in the garden One 
of the first things the apostles did with 
their miraculous power was to strike dead 
a vTetched man and his wife who had 
defrauded them by holding back some 
money from tlie common stock They 
struck people blind or dead without re- 
morse, judging because they had been 
judged They healed the sick and raised 
die dead apparendy in a spint of pure 
display and advertisement Their doctrine 
did not contain a ray of that hght which 
reveals Jesus as one of the redeemers of 
men from folly and error They cancelled 
him, and went back straight to John the 
i Baptist and his formula of securing re- 
mission of sins by repentance and the nte 
of baptism (being bom again of water 
and die spirit) Peter’s first harangue 
softens us by die human touch of its 
exordium, which was a quaint assurance 
to his hearers that they must believe him 
to be sober because it was too early in the 
day to get drunk, but of Jesus he had 
nothing to say except that he was die 
Chnst foretold by the prophets as coming 
from the seed of David, and that they 
must beheve this and be baptized To this 
the other aposdes added incessant de- 
nunaations of the Jews for having cruci- 
fied him, and threats of the destruction 
that would overtake them if they did not 
repent that is, if they did not join the 
sect which the aposdes were now form- 
ing. A quite intolerable young speaker 
named Stephen delivered an oration to 
the council, m which he first inflicted on 
them a tedious sketch of the history of 
Israel, with which they were presumably 
as well acquamted as he, and then reviled 
them in the most insulting terms as “stiff- 
necked and unarcumcized ” Finally, after 
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boring and annoying them to the utmost 
bearable extremity, he looked up and 
declared that he saw the heavens open, 
and Christ standing on the right hand of 
God. This was too much they threw him 
out of the city and stoned him to death 
It was a severe way of suppressing a 
tactless and conceited bore, but it was 
pardonable and human in comparison 
to the slaughter of poor Anamas and 
Sapphira 

PAUL 

Suddenly a man of gemus, Paul, vio- 
lendy anti-Chnstian, enters on the scene, 
holding the clothes of the men who are 
stomng Stephen He persecutes the Chris- 
tians with great vigor, a sport which he 
combmes with the business of a tent- 
maker. This temperamental hatred of 
Jesus, whom he has never seen, is a 
pathological symptom of that particular 
sort of consaence and nervous constitu- 
tion which brings its victims under the 
tyranny of two dehnous terrors: the 
terror of sm and the terror of death,which 
may be called also the terror of sex and 
the terror of hfe. Now Jesus, with his 
healthy conscience on his higher plane, 
was free from these terrors He consorted 
freely with sinners, and was never con- 
cerned for a moment, as far as we know, 
about whether his conduct was sinful or 
not, so that he has forced us to accept 
him as tlie man without sm. Even if we 
reckon his last days as the days of his 
delusion, he none the less gave a fairly 
convinang exhibition of superiority to 
the fear of death This must have both 
fasanated and horrified Paul, or Saul, as 
he was first called The horror accounts 
for his fierce persecution of the Chns- 
tians. The fascination accounts for the 
strangest of his fanaes* the fancy for 
attaching the name of Jesus Christ to the 
great idea which flashed upon him on the 
road to Damascus, the idea that he could 
not only make a rehgion of his two 


terrors, but that the movement started by 
Jesus offered him the nucleus for his new 
Church. It was a monstrous idea, and the 
shock of It, as he afterwards declared, 
struck him bhnd for days He heard Jesus 
calhng to him from the clouds, “Why 
persecute me^” His natural hatred of the 
teacher for whom Sm and Death had no 
terrors turned into a wild personal wor- 
ship of him which has the ghasthness of a 
beautiful thing seen m a false light. 

The chromcler of the Acts of the 
Aposdes sees nothing of the sigmficance 
of this The great danger of conversion m 
aU ages has been that when the religion 
of the high mind is offered to the lower 
mind, the lower mind, feehng its fasana- 
tion without understanding it, and being 
incapable of nsmg to it, drags it down to 
Its level by degrading it Years ago I said 
that the conversion of a savage to Chns- 
tiamty is the conversion of Christiamty 
to savagery The conversion of Paul was 
no conversion at all it was Paul who 
converted the religion that has raised one 
man above sm and death into a religion 
that delivered milhons of men so com- 
pletely into their domimon that their own 
common nature became a horror to them, 
and the religious life became a demal of 
hfe Paul had no intention of surrender- 
ing either his Judaism or his Roman 
citizenship to the new moral world (as 
Robert Owen called it) of Commumsm 
and Jesuism Just as m our own time 
Karl Marx, not content to take pohtical 
economy as he found it, insisted on re- 
building It from the bottom upwards m 
his own way, and thereby gave a new 
lease of life to the errors it was just out- 
growing, so Paul reconstructed the old 
Salvatiomsm from which Jesus had vainly 
tned to redeem him, and produced a 
fantastic theology which is still the most 
amazing thing of the kind known to us 
Being intellectually an inveterate Roman 
Rationalist, always discarding the ir- 
rational real thing for the unreal but 
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raaocinable postulate, he began by dis- 
carding Man as he is, and substituted a 
postulate which he called Adam And 
when he was asked, as he surely must 
have been in a world not wholly mad, 
what had become of the natural man, he 
rephed “Adam ts the natural man ” TTiis 
was confusing to simpletons, because 
according to tradition Adam was cer- 
tainly the name of the natural man as 
created in the garden of Eden It was as if 
a preacher of our own time had described 
as typically Bntish Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster, and called him Smith, and somebody, 
on demanding what about the man in the 
street, had been told “Smith ts the man 
m the street ” The thing happens often 
enough, for indeed the world is full of 
these Adams and Smiths and men in the 
street and average sensual men and 
economic men and womanly women and 
what not, all of them imagmary Adases 
carrying imaginary worlds on their un- 
substantial shoulders 

The Eden story provided Adam with a 
sin the “ongmal sin” for which we are 
all damned Baldly stated, this seems 
ndiculous; nevertheless it corresponds 
to something actually existent not only in 
Paul’s consciousness but in our own The 
ongmal sin was not the eating of the for- 
bidden fniit, but the consciousness of sin 
which the fruit produced The moment 
Adam and Eve tasted the apple they found 
themselves ashamed of their sexual rela- 
tion, which until then had seemed quite 
innocent to them, and there is no get- 
ting over the hard fact that this shame, 
or state of sin, has persisted to this day, 
and IS one of the strongest of our in- 
suncts Thus Paul’s postulate of Adam as 
the natural man was pragmatically true 
It worked But the weakness of Prag- 
matism is that most theones will work if 
you put your back into making them 
work, provided they have some point of 
contact with human nature Hedomsm 
will pass the pragmatic test as well as 


Stoiasm Up to a certain point every 
soaal pnnaple that is not absolutely 
idiotic works Autocracy works in Russia 
and Democracy m Amenca, Atheism 
works in France, Polytheism in India, 
Monotheism throughout Islam, and Prag- 
matism, or No-ism, in England Paul’s 
fantastic conception of the damned Adam, 
represented by Bunyan as a pilgrim with 
a great burden of sins on his back, corre- 
sponded to the fundamental condition of 
evolution, which is, that hfe, including 
human life, is continually evolvmg, and 
must therefore be continually ashamed of 
Itself and its present and past Bunyan’s 
pilgrim wants to get nd of his bundle of 
sms, but he also wants to reach “yonder 
shimng light”, and when at last his bundle 
falls off him mto the sepulchre of Christ, 
his pilgnmage is still unfimshed and his 
hardest trials still ahead of him His con- 
science remams uneasy, “ongmal sin” 
Still torments him, and his adventure with 
Giant Despair, who throws him into the 
dungeon of Doubting Casde, from which 
he escapes by the use of a skeleton key, is 
more terrible than any he met whilst the 
bundle was still on his back Thus Bun- 
yan’s allegory of human nature breaks 
through the Pauhne theology at a hun- 
dred points His theological allegory, The 
Holy War, with its troops of Election 
Doubters, and its cavalry of “those that 
rode Reformadoes,” is, as a whole, ab- 
surd, impossible, and, except m passages 
where the artistic old Adam momentanly 
got the better of the Salvatiomst theo- 
logian, hardly readable 

Paul’s theory of ongmal sin was to 
some extent idiosyncratic He tells us 
definitely that he finds himself quite well 
able to avoid the sinfulness of sex by 
pra'^nsing celibacy, but he recognizes, 
rather contemptuously, that in this respect 
he is not as other men are, and says that 
they had better marry than bum, thus 
admitting that though marnage may lead 
to plaang the desire to please wife or 
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husband before the desire to please God, 
yet preoccupation with unsatisfied desire 
may be even more ungodly than pre- 
occupation with domestic affection. This 
view of the case inevitably led him to 
insist that a wife should be rather a slave 
than a partner, her real function being, 
not to engage a man’s love and loyalty, 
but on the contrary to release them for 
God by relieving the man of all pre- 
occupation with sex just as in her capacity 
of housekeeper and cook she reheves his 
preoccupation with hunger by the simple 
expedient of satisfying lus appetite This 
slavery also justifies itself pragmatically 
by working effectively, but it has made 
Paul tlie eternal enemy of Woman Inci- 
dentally it has led to many foohsh sur- 
mises about Paul’s personal character and 
circumstances, by people so enslaved by 
sex that a cehbate appears to them a sort 
of monster. They forget that not only 
whole priesthoods, official and unoffiaal, 
from Paul to Carlyle and Ruskin, have 
defied the tyranny of sex, but immense 
numbers of ordinary citizens of both 
sexes have, either voluntarily or under 
pressure of circumstances easily sur- 
mountable, saved their energies for less 
primitive activities. 

Howbeit, Paul succeeded m steahng 
the image of Christ crucified for the 
figure-head of his Salvatiomst vessel, 
with Its Adam posing as the natural man. 
Its doctrine of ongmal sin, and its damna- 
tion avoidable only by faith in the sacn- 
fice of the cross In fact, no sooner had 
Jesus knocked over the dragon of super- 
suuon than Paul boldly set it on its legs 
agam in the name of Jesus 

THE CONFUSION OF CHRISTENDOM 

Now It is evident that two rehgions 
having such contrary effects on mankind 
should not be confused as they are under 
a common name There is not one word 
of Pauhne Chnstiamty in the character- 
istic utterances of Jesus When Saul 


watched the clothes of the men who 
stoned Stephen, he was not acting upon 
beliefs which Paul renounced There is no 
record of Christ’s having ever said to any 
man: “Go and sin as much as you like* 
you can put it all on me ” He said “Sm no 
more,” and insisted that he was putting 
up tlie standard of conduct, not debasing 
It, and that the nghteousness of the Chris- 
tian must exceed tliat of the Scribe and 
Phansee The notion that he was shed- 
ding his blood in order that every petty 
cheat and adulterator and hbertme might 
wallow in It and come out whiter than 
snow, cannot be imputed to lum on his 
own authonty. “I come as an mfalhble 
patent medicine for bad consaences” is 
not one of the sa}ungs in the gospels If 
Jesus could have been consulted on Bun- 
yan’s allegory as to that business of the 
burden of sm dropping from the pilgrim’s 
back when he caught sight of the cross, 
we must infer from his teaching that he 
would have told Bunyan in forcible terms 
that he had never made a greater mistake 
m his hfe, and that the business of a Christ 
was to make self-satisfied sinners feel tlie 
burden of their sms and stop comnuttmg 
tliem instead of assuring them that they 
could not help it, as it was all Adam’s 
fault, but that it did not matter as long as 
they were credulous and friendly about 
himself. Even when he beheved himself 
to be a god, he did not regard himself as 
a scapegoat. He was to take away the sms 
of the world by good government, by 
justice and mercy, by setting the welfare 
of httle children above the pnde of 
prmces, by casting aU the quackenes and 
idolatries which now usurp and malver- 
sate the power of God into what our local 
authorities quaintly call the dust destruc- 
tor, and by nding on the clouds of heaven 
m glory mstead of m a thousand-gumea 
motor car. That was delirious, if you like, 
but It was the dehnum of a free soul, not 
of a shame-bound one hke Paul’s There 
has really never been a more monstrous 
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imposition perpetrated than the imposi- 
tion of tlie limitations of Paul’s soul upon 
the soul of Jesus 

THE SECRET OT PAUL’s SUCCESS 

Paul must soon have found that his 
followers had gained peace of mind and 
victory over deatli and sin at the cost of 
all moral responsibility, for he did lushest 
to reintroduce it by makinggood conduct 
the test of sincere belief, and insisting tliat 
sincere belief was necessary to salvation 
But as his system was rooted m die plain 
fact diat as what he called sm includes sex 
and IS dierefore an ineradicable part of 
human nature (why else should Chnst 
have had to atone for the sin of all future 
generations it was impossible for him to 
declare diat sin, even in its wickedest ex- 
tremity, could forfeit the sinner’s salva- 
tion if he repented and beheved. And to 
diis day Pauline Chnstiamty is, and owes 
Its enormous vogue to being, a premium 
on sm Its consequences have had to be 
held in clieck by the worldlywise majority 
tlirough a violently anti-Chnstian system 
of cnminal law and stern morality But of 
course the mam restraint is human nature, 
which has good impulses as well as bad 
ones, and refrains from theft and murder 
and cruelty, even when it is taught diat it 
can commit them all at the expense of 
Chnst and go happily to heaven after- 
wards, simply because it does not always 
want to murder or rob or torture 

It IS now easy to understand why the 
Chnstianity of Jesus failed completely to 
establish itself politically and socially, and 
was easily suppressed by the police and 
the Church, whilst Paulimsm overran the 
whole western avilized world, which was 
at that time the Roman Empire, and was 
adopted by it as its official faith, the old 
avenging gods falling helplessly before 
the new Redeemer It still retains, as we 
may see in Africa, its power of bnnging 
to simple people a message of hope and 
consolation that no other religion offers 
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But dus enchantment is produced by its 
spunous association wi± the personal 
charm of Jesus, and exists only for un- 
trained minds In the hands of a logical 
Frenchman hke Calvin, pushing it to its 
utmost conclusions, and devizing “insti- 
tutes” for hardheaded adult Scots and 
hteral Swiss, it becomes the most infernal 
of ffitahsms, and the hves of civilized 
children are blighted by its logic whilst 
negro piccaninmes are rejoicing in its 
legends 

Paul’s qualities 

Paul, however, did not get his great 
reputation by mere imposition and re- 
action It IS onlyincompanson with Jesus 
(to whom many prefer him) that he ap- 
pears common and conceited Though in 
The Acts he is only a vulgar revivahst, he 
comes out in his own episdes as a genmne 
poet, though by flashes only He is no 
more a Christian than Jesus was a Baptist 
he is a disaple of Jesus only as Jesus was 
a disaple of John He does nodung that 
Jesus would have done, and says nothing 
that Jesus would have said, though much, 

! like the famous ode to chanty, that he 
would have admired He is more Jewish 
than the Jews, more Roman than the 
Romans, proud both ways, full of start- 
hng confessions and self-revelauons that 
would not surpnse us if they were 
shpped into the pages of Nietzsche, tor- 
mented by an intellectual consaence that 
demanded an argued case even at the cost 
of sophistry, with all sorts of fine quahues 
and occasional illuminations, but always 
hopelessly m the toils of Sin, Death, and 
Logic, wluch had no power over Jesus 
As we have seen, it was by introduang 
this bondage and terror of his into the 
Chnstian doctnne that he adapted it to 
the Church and State systems which 
Jesus transcended, and made it practicable 
by destroying the specifically Jesuist side 
of It He would have been quite in lus 
place in any modem Protestant State, and 
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he, not Jesus, IS the true head and founder 
of our Reformed Church, as Peter is of 
the Roman Church. The followers of 
Paul and Peter made Christendom, whilst 
the Nazarenes were wiped out 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 

Here we may return to the narrative 
called The Acts of the Apostles, which 
we left at the point where the stomng of 
Stephen was followed by the introduc- 
tion of Paul The author of The Acts, 
though a good story-teller, like Luke, 
was (herein also like Luke) much weaker 
in power of thought than in imaginative 
hterary art Hence we find Luke credited 
with the authorslup of The Acts by people 
who like stones and have no aptitude for 
theology, whilst the book itself is de- 
nounced as spunous by Pauline theo- 
logians because Paul, and indeed all tlie 
apostles, are represented in it as very 
commonplace revivahsts, interesting us 
by their adventures more than by any 
quahties of mind or character Indeed, but 
for the epistles, we should have a very 
poor opimon of the apostles. Paul m 
particular is descnbed as setting a fasluon 
which has remained in continual use to 
this day. Whenever he addresses an 
audience, he dwells with great zest on his 
misdeeds before his pseudo conversion, 
with the effect of throwing into stronger 
rehef his present state of blessedness, and 
he tells the story of that conversion over 
and over again, ending with exhortations 
to the hearers to come and be saved, and 
threats of the wrath that will overtake 
them if they refuse. At any revival meet- 
ing today the same thing may be heard, 
followed by the same conversions This 
IS natural enough, but it is totally unhke 
the preachmg of Jesus, who never talked 
about his personal history, and never 
“worked up” an audience to hysteria It 
aims at a purely nervous effect, it brings 
no enhghtenment; the most ignorant man 
has only to become intoxicated with his 


own vanity, and mistake his self-satisfac- 
tion for the Holy Ghost, to become quali- 
fied as an apostle, and it has absolutely 
nothing to do with the charactenstic 
doctinnes of Jesus The Holy Ghost may 
be at work all round producing wonders 
of art and science, and strengthemng men 
to endure all sorts of martyrdoms for the 
enlargement of knowledge, and the en- 
richment and intensification of hfe (“that 
ye may have life more abundantly”), but 
tlie apostles, as described m The Acts, 
take no part in the struggle except as 
persecutors and revilers To this day, 
when their successors get the upper hand, 
as in Geneva (Knox’s “perfect city of 
Christ”) and in Scotland and Ulster, every 
spintual activity but moneymaking and 
churchgomg is stamped out, heretics are 
ruthlessly persecuted, and such pleasures 
as money can purchase are suppressed so 
that Its possessors are compelled to go on 
making money because there is nothing 
else to do And the compensation for all 
this pnvation is pardy an insane conceit 
of being the elect of God, with a reserved 
seat m heaven, and pardy, since even the 
most infatuated idiot cannot spend his hfe 
admiring himself, the less innocent excite- 
ment of pumshing other people for not 
admiring him, and the nosing out of the 
sms of the people who, being intelligent 
enough to be incapable of mere dull self- 
nghteousness, and highly susceptible to 
the beauty and interest of the real work- 
ings of the Holy Ghost, try to hve more 
rational and abundant hves The abomm- 
able amusement of terrifying children 
with threats of hell is another of these 
diversions, and perhaps the vilest and 
most mischievous of them The net result 
is that the imitators of the aposdes, 
whether they are called Holy WiUies or 
Stiggmses in dension, or, in admiration, 
Puritans or saints, are, outside their own 
congregations, and to a considerable ex- 
tent inside them, heartily detested Now 
nobody detests Jesus, though many who 
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have been tormented in their cluldhood 
in his name include him in their general 
loadung of everything connected tvith 
the word religion, whilst otliers, who 
know him only by misrepresentation as a 
sentimental paafist and an ascetic, include 
him m their general dislike of that type of 
character In die same way a student who 
has had to “get up” Shakespear as a 
college subject may hate Shakespear, and 
people who dislike the theatre may in- 
clude Moliere in diat dislike without ever 
hawng read a line of his or witnessed one 
of his plays, but nobody with any know- 
ledge of Shakespear or Moliere could 
possibly detest them, or read v,nthout 
pity and horror a descnpnon of their 
being insulted, tortured, and killed And 
the same is true of Jesus But it requires 
the most strenuous effort of consaence to 
refrain from crying “Serve him nght” 
^hen we read of the stomng of Stephen, 
and nobody has ever cared twopence 
about the martyrdom of Peter many 
better men have died worse deaths for 
example, honest Hugh Latimer, who was 
burned by us, was worth fifty Stephens 
and a dozen Peters One feels at last that 
when Jesus called Peter from his boat, he 
spoiled an honest fisherman, and made 
nothing better out of the wreck than a 
salvation monger. 

THE CONTROVERSIES ON BAPTISM 
AND TRANSUBSTANTIATION 

Meanwhile the mevitable effect of 
dropping the pecuhar doctnnes of Jesus 
and going back to John the Baptist, was 
to mSce It much easier to convert Gentiles 
than Jews, and it was by following the 
Ime of least resistance that Paul became 
the apostle to the Gentiles The Jews had 
their own nte of imtiation* the nte of 
arcumasion, and they were fiercely 
jealous for it, because it marked them as 
the chosen people of God, and set them 
apart from die Gentiles, who were simply 
the uncircumcized When Paul, findmg 
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that baptism made way faster among the 
Gentiles than among the Jews, as it en- 
abled them to plead that they too were 
sanctified by a nte of later and higher 
authonty than the Mosaic rite, he was 
compelled to admit that curcumasion did 
not matter, and this, to the Jews, was an 
mtolerable blasphemy. To Gentiles like 
ourselves, a good d^ of the Episde to 
the Romans is now tedious to unreadable- 
ness because it consists of a hopeless 
attempt by Paul to evade the conclusion 
that if a man were baptized it did not 
! matter a rap whether he was curcumcized 
or not Paul claims curcumasion as an 
excellent thing in its way for a Jew, but if 
It has no efficacy towards salvation, and if 
salvation is the one thing needful — and 
Paul was committed to both propositions 
— his pleas in mitigation only made the 
Jews more determmed to stone him 
Thus from the very beginmng of apos- 
tohc Chnsnamty, it was hampered by a 
dispute as to whether salvation was to be 
attained by a surgical operation or by a 
spnnkling of water mere ntes on which 
Jesus would not have wasted twenty 
words Later on, when the new sect 
conquered the Gentile west, where the 
dispute had no practical apphcation, the 
other ceremony — that of eating the god 
— produced a suU more disastrous dis- 
pute, in which a difference of behef, not 
as to the obhgadon to perform the cere- 
mony, but as to whether it was a symbohc 
or a real mgestion of divme substance, 
produced persecunon, slaughter, hatred, 
and everything that Jesus loathed, on a 
monstrous scale 

But long before that, the superstitions 
which had fastened on the new faith made 
trouble The parthenogenetic birth of 
Chnst, simple enough at first as a popular 
miracle, was not left so simple by the 
theologians They began to ask of what 
substance Chnst was made m the womb 
of the virgm When the T rmity was added 
to the frith the question arose, was the 
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virgin the mother of God or only the 
mother of Jesus^ Anan schisms and Nes- 
tonan schisms arose on these questions, 
and the leaders of the resultant agitations 
rancorously deposed one another and 
excommumcated one another according 
to their luck in enhstmg the emperors on 
their side. In the IV century they began 
to bum one another for differences of 
opimon in such matters In tlie VUE cen- 
tury Charlemagne made Chnstiamty 
compulsory by kilhng those who refused 
to embrace it; and though this made an 
end of the voluntary character of conver- 
sion, Charlemagne may claim to be the 
first Christian who put men to death for 
any point of doctrine that really mattered. 
From his time onward the history of 
Chnstian controversy reeks with blood 
and fire, torture and warfare. The Cm- 
sades, the persecutions m Albi and else- 
where, the Inquisition, the “wars of re- 
hgion” which followed the Reformation, 
all presented themselves as Christian 
phenomena, but who can doubt that they 
would have been repudiated with horror 
by Jesus ^ Our ovm notion tliat the mass- 
acre of St Bartholomew’s was an outrage 
on Clinstiamty, whilst the campaigns of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and even of Fred- 
erick the Great, were a defence of it, is 
as absurd as the opposite notion that 
Frederick was Antichnst, and Torque- 
mada and Ignatius Loyola men after the 
very heart of Jesus Neither they nor their 
exploits had anydimg to do witli him It 
is probable diat Archbishop Laud\ and 
John Wesley died equally persuadedvtliat 
he in whose name tliey had made th^ipi- 
selves famous on eardi would reje^ive 
them in Heaven widi open arms 'George 
Fox die Quaker would have hard ten 
times their chance, and yet Fox m.ade 
rather a miserable business of life 

Nevertheless all these perversions of* 
the doctnne of Jesus den\ed dicir moral 
force from his credit, and so had to keep 
hii, gospel alive When the Protestants 


translated the Bible into the vernacular 
and let it loose among the people, they 
did an extremely dangerous thing, as die 
mischief which followed proves; but they 
madentally let loose the sayings of Jesus 
in open competition with the sayings of 
Paul and Koheleth and David and S^olo- 
mon and the authors of Job and the 
Pentateuch, and, as we have seen, Jesus 
seems to be the winmng name. The glar- 
ing contradiction between his teaching 
and the practice of all the States and aU 
the Churches is no longer hidden. And it 
may be that though nineteen centuries 
have passed since Jesus was bom (die 
date of his birth is now quaintly given as 
7 B c , though some contend for loo b c ), 
and diough his Church has not yet been 
founded nor his pohtical system tried, the 
bankruptcy of all die other systems when 
audited by our vital statistics, which give 
us a final test for all pohtical systems, is 
driving us hard into accepting lum, not 
as a scapegoat, but as one who was much 
less of a fool in practical matters than we 
have lutherto all thought him. 

THE ALTERNATIVE CHRISTS 

Let US now clear up the situation a 
htde. The New Testament tells two 
stones for two different sorts of readers 
One is die old story of die achievement of 
our salvation by die sacnfice and atone- 
ment of a divine personage who was 
barbarously slam and rose again on the 
third day die story as it was accepted by 
die aposdes And in dus story die pohtical, 
economic, and moral views of die Christ 
have no importance: the atonement is 
everydiing, and we are saved by our faith 
m It, and not by works or opinions (otlicr 
dian diat particular opinion) bearing on 
practical affairs 

The odier is the story of a proplict 
who, after expressing several ver}' inter- 
esting opimons as to practical conduct, 
both personal and political, winch arc now 
of pressing importance, and instructing 
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his disciples to carry them out in their 
daily life, lost his head, believed himself 
to be a crude legendary form of god, and 
under that delusion courted and suffered 
a cruel execution in tlie belief that he 
would nse from the dead and come in 
glory to reign over a regenerated world 
In this form, tlie pohucal, economic, and 
moral opinions of Jesus, as guides to 
conduct, are interesung and important 
the rest is mere psychopadiy and super- 
suuon The accounts of die resurrection, 
die pardienogeneuc birth, and die more 
incredible miracles are rejected as inven- 
tions, and such episodes as the conversa- 
tion v,ndi the devil are classed with similar 
conversauons recorded of St Dunstan, 
Luther, Bunyan, Swedenborg, and Blake 

CREDULITY NO CRITERION 

This arbitrary acceptance and rejection 
of parts of the gospel is not peculiar to the 
Seculanst view. We have seen Luke and 
John reject Matthew’s story of the mass- 
acre of the innocents and the flight into 
Egypt without ceremony The notion 
that Matthew’s manuscnpt is a literal and 
infallible record of facts, not subject to 
the errors that beset all earthly chrom- 
clers, would have made John stare, being 
as It is a comparatively modem fancy of 
intellectually untrained people who keep 
the Bible on die same shelf with Napo- 
leon’s Book of Fate, Old Moore’s Alma- 
nack, and handbooks of therapeutic 
herbahsm You may be a fanatical Salva- 
tionist and reject more miracle stones 
than Huxley did, and you may utterly 
repudiate Jesus as the Savior and yet cite 
him as a histoncal witness to the posses- 
sion by men of the most marvellous 
thaumaturgical powers ‘‘Chnst Scien- 
tist” and Jesus the Mahatma are preached 
by people whom Peter would have struck 
dead as worse infidels than Simon Magus, 
and the Atonement is preached by Baptist 
and Congregationahst mimsters whose 
views of the miracles are those of Inger- 
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soil and Bradlaugh Luther, who made a 
clean sweep of all the saints with their 
million miracles, and reduced the Blessed 
Virgin herself to the status of an idol, 
concentrated Salvatiomsm to a point at 
which the most execrable murderer who 
believes in it when the rope is round his 
neck, flies straight to the arms of Jesus, 
wlulst Tom Paine and Shelley fall into 
the bottomless pit to bum there to all 
eternity And sceptical physiasts like Sir 
William Crookes demonstrate by labora- 
tory experiments that “mediums” like 
Dunglas Home can make the pointer of a 
spnng-balance go round without touch- 
ing the weight suspended from it 

BELIEF IN PERSONAL IMMORIALITY 
NO CRITERION 

Nor IS belief in individual immortality 
any cntenon Theosophists, rejecting 
vicanous atonement so sternly that they 
insist that the smallest of our sms brings 
Its Karma, also insist on individual im- 
mortality and metempsychosis in order 
to provide an unlimited field for Karma 
to be worked out by the unredeemed 
sinner The behef in the prolongation of 
individual hfe beyond the grave is far 
more real and vmd among table-rapping 
Spmtuahsts than among conventional 
Christians The notion that those who 
reject the Chnstian (or any other) scheme 
or salvation by atonement must reject 
also behef m personal immortahty and in 
miracles is as baseless as the notion that 
if a man is an atheist he will steal your 
watch 

I could multiply these instances to 
weariness The mam difference that set 
Gladstone and Huxley by the ears is not 
one between behef in supernatural per- 
sons or miraculous events and the stern- 
est view of such belief as a breach of 
intellectual mtegnty it is the difference 
between behef in the efficacy of the cruci- 
fixion as an mfalhble cure for guilt, 
and a congemtal incapacity for believing 
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tins, or (tlie same thing) desiring to 
believe it. 

THE SECULAR VIEW NATURAL, NOT 

RATIONAL, THEREFORE INEVITABLE 

It must therefore be taken as a flat 
fundamental modern fact, whether we 
like It or not, that whilst many of us 
cannot beheve that Jesus got his curious 
grip of our souls by mere sentimentality, 
neither can we beheve that he was John 
Barleycorn The more our reason and 
study lead us to believe that Jesus was 
talking the most penetrating good sense 
when he preached Commumsm, when 
he declared tliat the reahty behind the 
popular behef in God was a creative spirit 
in ourselves called by him the^Heavenly 
Father and by us Evolution, Elan Vital, 
Life F orce and other names, when he pro- 
tested against the claims of mamage and 
the family to appropnate that lugh part 
of our energy that was meant for the ser- 
vice of his Father, the more impossible it 
becomes for us to believe tliat he was 
talking equally good sense when he so 
suddenly announced that he was himself 
a visible concrete God, that his flesh and 
blood were miraculous food for us, that 
he must be tortured and slam m tlie 
traditional manner and would nse from 
the dead after tliree days, and tliat at his 
Second Goming tlie stars would fall from 
heaven and he become king of an eardily 
paradise. But it is easy and reasonable to 
believe that an overvTOught preacher at 
last went mad as Swift and Ruskin and 
Nietzsche went mad Every asylum has in 
It a patient suffering from the delusion 
tliat he is a god, yet otliervase sane 
enough These patients do not nowadays 
declare tliat they will be barbarously slam 
and vail nse from die dead, because they 
ha\ e lost that tradition of the destiny of 
godhead, but diey claim everj'^dimg ap- 
pertaining to divinity diat is widun their 
knov ledge 

Thus the gospels as memoirs and sug- 


gestive statements of sociological and 
biological doctrine, highly relevant to 
modern civilization, though ending in the 
history of a psychopathic delusion, are 
quite credible, intelligible, and interesting 
to modem dunkers In any odier hght 
they are neither credible, mteUigible, nor 
interesting except to people upon whom 
the delusion imposes. 

“the higher cumasM” 

Historical research and paleographic 
criticism will no doubt continue dieir 
demonstrations diat die New Testament, 
hke the Old, seldom tells a single story or 
expounds a single doctnne, and gives us 
often an accretion and conglomeration of 
widely discrete and even unrelated tradi- 
tions and doctrines But diese disintegra- 
tions, though techmcally interesting to 
scholars, and gratifying or exasperating, 
as the case may be, to people who are 
merely defending or attacking die paper 
fortifications of die infallibihty of the 
Bible, have hardly anything to do widi 
the purpose of these pages I have men- 
tioned die fact that most of the authorities 
are now agreed (for die moment) diat die 
date of die birdi of Jesus may be placed 
at about 7 b c , but diey do not dierefore 
date their letters 1923, nor, I presume, do 
diey expect me to do so. What I am 
engaged m is a criticism (in the Kantian 
sense) of an established body of belief 
which has become an actual part of die 
mental fabric of my readers, and I should 
be die most exasperating of triflers and 
pedantsif I were to digress into a criticism 
of some odier belief or no-behef which my 
readers might conceivably profess if tlicy 
were erudite Scnp rural paleographers and 
histonans, in which case, by the way, tlicy 
would have to change their views so 
frequently diat die gospel they received 
m dieir childhood would dominate them 
after all by its supenor persistency. The 
chaos of mere facts in which die Sermon 
on die Mount and die Ode to Chanty 
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suggest notlung but disputes as to 
wlietlier tliey are interpolations or not, m 
which Jesus becomes nothing but a name 
suspected of belonging to ten different 
prophets or executed persons, m which 
Paul IS only tlie man who could not 
possibly have written the episdes atm- 
buted to lum, in which Chinese sages, 
Greek philosophers, Latin authors, and 
writers of ancient anonymous inscnp- 
tions are thrown at our heads as the 
sources of this or that scrap of tlie Bible, 
is neitlier a religion nor a cnnasm of 
religion one does not offer the fact that 
a good deal of tlie medieval bmlding in 
Peterborough Cadiedral was found to be 
flagrant jerry-building as a cntiasm of 
the Dean’s sermons For good or evil, 
we have made a synthesis out of the 
hterature we call the Bible, and though 
die discovery diat there is a good deal of 
jerry-building m the Bible is interesting m 
Its way, because everything about the 
Bible is interesting, it does not alter the 
synthesis very matenally even for the 
paleographers, and does not alter it at all 
for those who know no more about 
modem paleography than Archbishop 
Ussher did I have therefore indicated 
httle more of die discovenes than Arch- 
bishop Ussher might have guessed for 
himself if he had read the Bible without 
prepossessions 

For the rest, I have taken the synthesis 
as It really hves and works m men After 
all, a syndiesis is what you want it is the 
case you have to judge brought to an 
apprehensible issue for you Even if you 
have htde more respect for synthetic bio- 
graphy than for synthetic rubber, syn- 
thetic milk, and the sull unaclueved 
synthetic protoplasm which is to enable us 
to make different sorts of men as a pastry- 
cook makes different sorts of tarts, the 
practical issue still lies as plainly before 
you as before the most credulous votaries 
of what pontificates as the Higher 
Cnticism 


THE PERILS OF SALVATIONISM 

The secular view of Jesus is powerfully 
reinforced by the increase in our day of 
the number of people who have had the 
means of educating and traimng them- 
selves to the point at which they are not 
afraid to look facts in the face, even such 
ternfying facts as sin and death The 
result IS greater sternness in modem 
thought The conviction is spreadmg that 
to encourage a man to beheve that though 
his sms be as scarlet he can be made 
whiter than snow by an easy exerase of 
self-conceit, is to encourage him to be a 
rascal It did not work so badly when you 
could also consaentiouslyassure him that 
if he let himself be caught napping in the 
matter of faith by death, a red-hot hell 
would roast him ahve to all etermty In 
those days a sudden death — the most 
enviable of all deaths — was regarded as 
; the most fogbtful calamity It was classed 
with plague, pestilence, and famme, battle 
and murder, in our prayers But belief in 
that heU is fast vamshing All the leaders 
of thought have lost it, and even for the 
rank and file it has fled to those parts of 
Ireland and Scodand which are still in the 
seventeenth century Even there, it is 
taady reserved for the other fellow. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF HELL IN THE 
SALVATION SCHEME 

The senousness of throwing over hell 
whilst still clinging to the Atonement is 
obvious If there is no pumshment for sin 
there can be no self-forgiveness for it If 
Chnst paid our score, and if there is no 
hell and therefore no chance of our getting 
into trouble by forgetting the obligation, 
then we can be as wicked as we like with 
impumty mside the secular law, even 
from seif-reproach, which becomes mere 
ingratitude to the Savior On the other 
hand, if Chnst did not pay our score, it 
still stands against us, and such debts 
make us extremely uncomfortable The 
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existence of Jesus as for that of any other 
person of his tune, and the fact that you 
tna) not believe evety'tliing Matthew tells 
you no more disproves the existence of 
Jesus than tlic fact that you do not believe 
c\ erything Macaulay tells you disproves 
the existence of William III The gospel 
narmtnes in ilic mam gi\c 3'ou a bio- 
graph) which is quite credible and 
accountable on purely secular grounds 
■uhen you have tnmmcd off everything 
that Hume or Gnmm or Rousseau or 
Huxley or any modem bishop could re- 
ject as fanciful Without going further 
than this, you can become a follower of 
Jesus just as you can become a follower 
of Confucius or Lao Tsc, and may dicrc- 
fore call yourself a Jcsuist, or even a 
Christian, if you hold, as the stnetest 
Seculanst quite legitimately may, that all 
prophets arc inspired, and all men witli a 
mission, Chnsts 

The teacher of Chnsoanity has then to 
make known to the child, first die song 
of John Barleycorn, widi the fields and 
seasons as witness to its eternal trudi 
Then, as die child’s mind matures, it can 
learn, as histoncal and psychological 
phenomena, die tradiuon of the scape- 
goat, the Redeemer, die Atonement, die 
Resurrccuon, the Second Coming, and 
how, in a world saturated xwth this tradi- 
tion, Jesus has been largely accepted as 
the long expected and often prophesied 
Redeemer, die Messiah, the Clinst It is 
open to die child also to accept him If 
the child IS built like Gladstone, he will 
accept Jesus as his Savior, and Peter and 
John die Baptist as die Savior’s revealer 
and forerunner respectively. If he is built 
like Huxley, he will take the secular view, 
in spite of all that a pious family can do 
to prevent him The important thing now 
IS that die Gladstones and Huxleys should 
no longer waste their time irrelevandy 
and ridiculously wrangling about the 
Gadarene swine, and that they should 
make up their minds as to the soundness 


of die secular doctnnes of Jesus, for it is 
about these diat they may come to blows 
in our own time. 


CHniSTIANITY AND THE EMPIRE 


Finally, let us ask why it is that the old 
superstmons have so suddenly lost coun- 
tenance that aldiough, to the utter dis- 
grace of the nation’s leaders and rulers, 
die laws by which persecutors can de- 
stroy or gag all freedom of thought and 
speech in diese matters are still unrepealed 
and ready to the hand of our bigots and 
fanatics (quite recently a respectable 
shopkeeper was convicted of “blas- 
phemy” for saying diat if a modem girl 
accounted for an ilhcit pregnancy by say- 
ing she had conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
we should know what to dunk a remark 
I which would never have occurred to him 
had he been properly taught how die 
story was grafted on the gospel), yet 
somehow they are used only agamst poor 
men, and that only in a half-hearted way 
When we consider that from the time 
when the first scholar ventured to whisper 
as a professional secret that the Penta- 
teuch could not possibly have been 
wntten by Moses to the time within my 
own recollection when Bishop Colenso, 
for saying the same thing openly, was 
inhibited from preaching and actudly ex- 
communicated, eight centunes elapsed 
(the point at issue, though techmeaUy m- 
teresting to paleographers and historians, 
having no more beanng on human wel- 
fare than the controversy as to whether 
unaal or cursive is the older form of 
wnting), yet now, withm fifty years of 
Colenso’s heresy, there is not a Church- 
man of any authonty living, or an edu- 
cated layman, who could without ndicule 
declare that Moses wrote the Pentateuch 
as Pascal wrote his Thoughts or 
D’Aubigny his History of the Reforma- 
tion, or that St Jerome wrote the passage 
about the three witnesses m the Vulgate, 
or that there are less than three different/ 

u 
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accounts of the creation jumbled to- 
gether in the hook of Genesis. Novv’- the 
maddest Progress^ e ttiU hardly contend 
that our gro'^i'th m -^nsdom and hherahty 
has been greater m the last half centur)'- 
than in the sixteen half centuries preced- 
ing: mdeed it •v;'ould be easier to sustain 
the thesis that the last fifty years have 
vntnessed a distmct reaction from Vic- 
tonan Liberahsm to Collecti\nsm vhich 
has perceptibly strengthened the State 
Churches. Yet the fact remains that 
v^hereas B}Ton’s Cain, pubhshed a cen- 
tury ago, is a leadmg case on the pomt 
that there is no cop}Tight in a blas- 
phemous book, the Sal\^tion Army might 
now mclude it among its pubhcations 
vithout shockmg anyone. 

I suggest that the causes which have 
produced this sudden cleanng of the air 
include the transformation of many 
modem States, notably the old self-con- 
tained French Republic and the tight 
htde Island of Britain, into empires which 
overflov/ the frontiers of all the Churches 
In India, for example, there are less than 
four million Chnsdans out of a popula- 
tion of three hundred and sixteen and a 
half milhons The King of England is tlie 
defender of the faith, but vhat faith is 
nov the faith ^ The inhabitants of this 
island would, vathin die memor}*^ of 
persons still living, ha\e claimed diat 
their faith is surely the faith of God, 
and that all odiers are heathen But we 
islanders are only forty -fi\ c millions, and 
if V c count ourseKes all as Chnstians, 
there are still se\ ent}■-se^ cn and a quarter 
million Mahometans in die Empire Add 
to these die Hindoos and Buddhists, 
SilJis and Jains, vhom I v as taught in 
my childhood, by va\ of religious in- 
struction. to regard as gross idolaters 
con-^icincd tocicrnal perdition, but v hose 
fiuhlcannoT bcpunished fordi<^paraging 
fr\ a P’'oy9,f7iti, c s ord, and \ou ln\e a ! 
to-alnfr, ’-cd and fort\-tvvO { 

a-J a natural ’’cs sv-amp 


our fort}'-fi\ e miUion Britons, of whom, 
by the way, only sLx thousand call them- 
selves distinctively “disaples of Chnst,’’ 
the rest bemg members of the Church of 
England and other denominations whose 
disapleship is less emphatically affirmed. 
In short, the Enghshman of today, in- 
stead of being, like the forefadiers whose 
ideas he chngs to, a subject of a State 
practically wholly Christian, is now 
crowded, and indeed considerably ot er- 
crowded, mto a comer of an Empire m 
which the Chnstians are a mere eleven 
per cent of the population; so that the 
Nonconformist who allows his umbrella 
stand to be sold up rather than pay rates 
tov*ards the support of a Church of 
England school, finds himself pa}nng 
taxes not only to endow the Church of 
Rome m I\Ialta, but to send Chnstians to 
pnson for the blasphemy of offering 
Bibles for sale in the streets of Khartoum 
Turn to France, a country ten times 
more msular m its preoccupation vitli its 
own language, its ovn historj’-, its ovm 
character, than v e, v ho ha\ e alv^} s been 
explorers and colonizers and grumblers 
Tlus once self-centred nation is forty 
millions strong The total population of 
tlie French Republic is about one hundred 
and fourteen millions The French are 
not in our hopeless Chnstian minonty of 
ele% en per cent, but they are in a minonty 
of tliirt}’'-five per cent, vhich is fairl}' 
conclusue And, being a more logical 
people tlian v e, tiicy lia\e officially aban- 
doned Chnstianity and declared tliat the 
French State has no specific religion 
Neitlicr has tlic Bntish State, diougli it 
does not say so No doubt there are man) 
innocent people in England who ta^e 
Charlemagne’s siev, and vould, as a 
matter of course, offer our eight) -nine 
per cent of “paejans, I regret to ‘-a) ” tfr 
alternatuc of dcaili or Chnstianita bat 
for a \aguc impression that thc-^c h' t 
ones arc all b-ing coneerted grachni!^ b; 
the missionanes But no s!ateo’'nan can 
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entertain such ludicrously parochial delu- 
sions No English king or French presi- 
dent can possibly govern on the assump- 
tion that the theology of Peter and Paul, 
Lutlier and Calvin, has any objective 
validity, or that the Chnst is more than 
the Buddha, or Jehovah more than 
Knshna, or Jesus more or less human 
than Mahomet or Zoroaster or Confuaus 
He is actually compelled, in so far as he 
makes laws against blasphemy at all, to 
treat all the rehgions, including Cluis- 
tianity, as blasphemous when paraded 
before people who are not accustomed to 
them and do not want them And even 
that IS a concession to a mischievous 
intolerance which an empire should use 
Its control of education to eradicate 
On the other hand. Governments can- 
not really divest themselves of rehgion, 
or even of dogma When Jesus said that 
people should not only hve but hve more 
abundantly, he was dogmatizing, and 
many Pessimist sages, including Shake- 
spear, whose hero begged his friend to 
refrain from suicide in the words “Absent 
thee from fehcity awhile,” would say 
dogmatizing very perniciously Indeed 
many preachers and saints declare, some 
of them in the name of Jesus himself, 
that this world is a vale of tears, and that 
our hves had better be passed in sorrow 
and even in torment, as a preparation for 
a better hfe to come Make these sad 
people comfortable, and they baffle you 
by putting on hair shirts 

None the less. Governments must pro- 
ceed on dogmatic assumptions, whether 
they call them dogmas or not, and they 
must clearly be assumptions common 
enough to stamp those who reject them 
as eccentrics or lunatics And the greater 
and more heterogeneous the population 
the commoner the assumptions must be 
A Trappist monastery can be conducted 
on assumptions which would m twenty- 
four hours provoke the village at its gates 
to insurrection That is because the 


monastery selects its people, and if a 
Trappist does not like it he can leave it. 
But a subject of the Bntish Empire or the 
French Repubhc is not selected, and if 
he does not like it he must lump it, 
for emigration is practicable only within 
narrow hmits, and seldom provides an 
effective remedy, all avihzations bemg 
now much ahke 

To anyone capable of comprehending 
government at all it must be evident 
without argument that the set of funda- 
mental assumptions drawn up in the 
thirty-mne articles or in the Westminster 
Confession are wildly impossible as 
pohtical constitutions for modem em- 
pires A personal profession of them by 
any person disposed to take such profes- 
sions senously would practically dis- 
quahfy him for high imperial office A 
Calvmist Viceroy of India and a Particular 
Baptist Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would wreck the empire The 
Stuarts wrecked even the tight little island 
which was the nucleus of the empire 
by their Scottish logic and theological 
dogma, and it may be sustamed very 
plausibly that the alleged aptitude of the 
Enghsh for self-government, which is 
contradicted by every chapter of their 
history, is really only an mcurable m- 
aptitude for theology, and indeed for co- 
ordinated thought in any direction,which 
makes them equally impatient of system- 
atic despotism and systematic good 
government their history being that of 
a badly governed and acadentally free 
people (comparatively) Thus our success 
in colonizing, as far as it has not been 
produced by exterminating the natives, 
has been due to our indifference to the 
salvation of our subjects Ireland is the 
exception which proves the rule, for 
Ireland, the standing instance of the in- 
ability of the English to colonize without 
extermination of natives, is also the one 
country under Bntish rule in which the 
conquerors and colonizers proceeded on 
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the assumption that their business was to 
estabhsh Protestantism as well as to make 
money and thereby secure at least tlie 
hves of the unfortunate mliabitants out of 
whose labor it could be made At this 
moment Ulster is refusing to accept 
fellow-atizenship with the other Irish 
provmces because the south beheves m 
St Peter and Bossuet, and the north in St 
Paul and Calvin. Imagine the effect of 
trying to govern India or Egypt from 
Belfast or from the Vatican ' 

The position is perhaps graver for 
France than for England, because the 
sixty-five per cent of French subjects 
who are neither French nor Chnstian nor 
Modermst includes some thirty milhons 
of negroes who are susceptible, and indeed 
highly susceptible, of conversion to those 
salvatiomst forms of pseudo-Chnstiamty 
which have produced all the persecutions 
and rehgious wars of the last fifteen 
hundred years When the late explorer 
Sir Henry Stanley told me of the emo- 
tional grip which Christianity had over 
the Baganda tnbes, and read me their 
letters, which were exactly hke medieval 
letters m their hteral faith and ever- 
present piety, I said “Can these men 
handle a nfle^” To which Stanley replied 
with some scorn “Of course they can, as 
V’ell as any white man ” Now at this 
moment (1915) a vast European war is 
being waged, m which the French are us- 
ing Senegalese soldiers. I ask the French 
Government, which, hke our own 
Government, is deliberately leavmg the 
rehgious instruction of these negroes in 
the hands of missions of Petnne Cathohcs 
andPauhne Calvimsts, whether they have 
considered the possibihty of a new senes 
of crusades, by ardent African Salva- 
tiomsts, to rescue Pans from the gnp of 
the modem saentific “infidel,” and to 
raise the cry of “Back to the Apostles* 
back to Charlemagne'” 

We are more fortunate in that an over- 
whelming majonty of our subjects are 


Hindoos, Mahometans, and Buddhists: 
that IS, they have, as a prophylactic 
against salvatiomst Chnstiamty, highly 
civilized religions of their own. Mahomet- 
amsm, which Napoleon at the end of his 
career classed as perhaps the best popular 
rehgion for modem political use, might 
in some respects have ansen as a reformed 
Chnsdamty if Mahomet had had to deal 
witli a population of seventeenth century 
Chnstians instead of Airabs who wor- 
shipped stones As it is, men do not reject 
Mahomet for Calvin; and to offer a 
Hmdoo so cmde a theology as ours m 
exchange for his own, or our Jewish 
canomcal hterature as an improvement 
on Hindoo scnpture, is to offer old lamps 
for older ones m a market where the 
oldest lamps, hke old fiirmture m Eng- 
land, are the most highly valued. 

Yet, I repeat, government is impossible 
witliout a rehgion* that is, without a body 
of common assumptions The open mind 
never acts: when we have done our 
utmost to arrive at a reasonable conclu- 
sion, we still, when we can reason and 
investigate no more, must close our minds 
for the moment with a snap, and act 
dogmatically on our conclusions The 
man who waits to make an entirely 
reasonable wiU dies mtestate A man so 
reasonable as to have an open mind about 
theft and murder, or about the need for 
food and reproduction, might just as well 
be a fool and a scoundrel for any use he 
could be as a legislator or a State offiaal. 
The modem pseudo-democratic states- 
man, who says that he is only in power 
to carry out the will of the people, and 
moves only as the cat jumps, is clearly 
a pohtical and intellectual bngand The 
mle of the negative man who has no con- 
victions means m practice the rule of the 
positive mob Freedom of consaence as 
Cromwell used the phrase is an excellent 
thing; nevertheless if any man had pro- 
posed to give effect to freedom of con- 
saence as to cannibalism in England, 
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Cromwell would have laid him by the 
heels almost as promptly as he would 
have laid a Roman Cathohc, though m 
Fiji at the same moment he would have 
supported heartily the freedom of con- 
saence of a vegetanan who disparaged 
the sacred diet of Long Pig 

Here then comes in the importance of 
the repudiation by Jesus of proselyasm 
His rule “Dont pull up the tares sow the 
wheat if you try to pull up the tares you 
will pull up the wheat with it” is the only 
possible rule for a statesman governing 
a modem empire, or a voter supporting 
such a statesman There is nothing m the 
teaching of Jesus that cannot be assented 
to by a Brahman, a Mahometan, a Bud- 
dhist, or a Jew, without any question of 
their conversion to Chnsuamty In some 
ways It IS easier to reconcile a Maliometan 
to Jesus than a Bnash parson, because the 
idea of a professional pnest is unfamiliar 
and even monstrous to a Mahometan (the 
tourist who persists in asking who is tlie 
dean of St Sophia puzzles beyond words 
tlie sacnstan who lends him a huge pair 
of shppers), and Jesus never suggested 
that his disciples should separate them- 
selves from the laity* he picked them up 
by the wayside, where any man or woman 
might follow him For pnests he had 
not a avil word, and they shewed their | 
sense of his hostility by getting him killed 
as soon as possible. He was, in short. 
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a thoroughgoing anti-Clencal And 
though, as we have seen, it is only by 
pohtical means that his doctnne can be 
put into practice, he not only ne\ er sug- 
gested a sectanan theocracy as a form of 
government, and would certamlj ha\e 
prophesied die downfall of the late Presi- 
dent Kruger if he had survived to his 
time, but, when challenged, he refused to 
teach his disaples not to pay tribute to 
Cassar, admitting that Caisar, vho pre- 
sumably had the kingdom of heaien 
within him as much as any disaplc, had 
his place m the scheme of dungs Indeed 
the aposdes made this an excuse for 
carrying subservience to the State to a 
pitch of idolatry that ended in die tlicory 
of the divine nght of kings, and provoked 
men to cut kings’ heads off to restore 
some sense of proporuon in die matter 
Jesus certainly did not consider the o\ er- 
throw of die Roman empire or the sub- 
stitution of a new ecclesiastical organiza- 
oon for the Jewish Church or for the 
pnesdiood of the Roman gods as pan ot 
his program He said that God vas better 
dian Mammon, but he never said that 
Tweedledum was better tlian Tvccdle- 
dee, and that is wliy it is nov possible for 
Bnash aazens and statesmen to follow 
Jesus, diough they cannot possibK follow 
cidier Tweedledum or Tuccdlcdcc v ith- 
out hanging the empire dov nvTth a cr’^h 

on dieir Jicads And at dial I must Iea\ c it 
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JOAN THE ORIGINAL AND PRESUMPTUOUS 

Joan of Arc, a village girl from the 
Vosges, was bom about 1412; burnt for 
heresy, witchcraft, and sorcery in 1431; 
rehabilitated after a fashion m 1456; de- 
signated Venerable in 1904; declared 
Blessed in 1908; and finally canonized m 
1920. She IS the most notable Warrior 
Samt m the Christian calendar, and the 
queerest fish among the eccentnc worthies 
of the Middle Ages Though a professed 
and most pious Cathohc, and the pro- 
jector of a Cmsade against the Husites, 
she was in fact one of the first Protestant 
martyrs. She was also one of the first 
apostles of Nationahsm, and the first 
French practitioner of Napoleomc real- 
ism m -warfare as distinguished from the 
sporting ransom-gambhng chivalry of 
her time. She -was the pioneer of rational 
dressing for women, and, like Queen 
Christina of Sweden two centimes later, 
to say nothing of Catahna de Erauso and 
innumerable obscure heroines who have 
disguised themselves as men to serve as 
soldiers and sailors, she refused to accept 
the speafic woman’s lot, and dressed and 
fought and hved as men did. 

As she contnved to assert herself m 
all these w^ays with such force that she 
was famous tliroughout western Europe 
before she was out of her teens (indeed 
she never got out of tliem), it is hardly 
surpnsing tliat she was judiaally burnt, 
ostensibly for a number of capital cnmes 
-v. hicli V e no longer pumsh as such, but 
essentially for what we call unwomanly 
and insufferable presumption At eighteen 
Joan’s pretensions were beyond those of 
tlie proudest Pope or die haughtiest em- 
peror. She claimed to be die ambassador 
and plempotenuary of God, and to be. 


m effect, a member of the Church Tn- 
umphant whilst still in the flesh on earth. 
She patronized her own king, and sum- 
moned the Enghsh king to repentance 
and obedience to her commands She 
lectured, talked down, and overruled 
statesmen and prelates. She pooh-poohed 
the plans of generals, leadmg their troops 
to victory on plans of her own She had 
an unbounded and qmte unconcealed 
contempt for official opinion, judgment, 
and authority, and for War Office tactics 
and strategy. Had she been a sage and 
monarch m whom the most venerable 
hierarchy and the most lUustiious dynasty 
converged, her pretensions and proceed- 
ings would have been as trying to the 
official mind as the pretensions of Cssar 
were to Cassius. As her actual condition 
was pure upstart, there were only two 
opmions about her. One was that she was 
miraculous: the other that she w^as un- 
bearable. 

JOAN AND SOCRATES 

If Joan had been mahcious, selfish, 
cowardly or stupid, she would have been 
one of the most odious persons known to 
history instead of one of the most attract- 
ive. If she had been old enough to know 
the effect she was produang on the men 
whom she humiliated by being right 
when they were wrong, and had learned 
to flatter and manage tliem, she might 
have hved as long as Queen Ehzabedi 
But she was too young and rustical and 
inexpenenced to have any such arts. 
Wlien she thv'Rrted by men whom 
she tliought fools, she made no secret of 
her opinion of tliem or her impatience 
vath their folly, and she vrs nan c enough 
to expect them to be obliged to her for 
setting tliem nght and keeping tliem out 
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of miscliief Now it is always hard for 
supenor wits to understand the fury 
roused by tlieir exposures of the stu- 
pidities of comparative dullards Even 
Socrates, for all his age and experience, 
did not defend himself at his tnal hke a 
man who understood the long accumu- 
lated fury that had burst on him, and was 
clamonng for his death His accuser, if 
born 2300 years later, might have been 
picked out of any first cilass carnage on a 
suburban railway dunng the evening or 
morning rush from or to the City, for he 
had really nothing to say except that he 
and his hke could not endure being 
shewn up as idiots every time Socrates 
opened his mouth. Socrates, unconscious 
of this, was paralyzed by his sense that 
somehow he was missing the point of the 
attack He petered out after he had estab- 
lished the fact that he was an old soldier 
and a man of honorable life, and that his 
accuser was a silly snob He had no sus- 
picion of the extent to wbch his mental 
supenonty had roused fear and hatred 
against him in the hearts of men towards 
whom he was conscious of nothing but 
good will and good service 

CONTRAST WITH NAPOLEON 

If Socrates was as innocent as this at 
the age of seventy, it may be imagined 
how innocent Joan was at the age of 
seventeen Now Socrates was a man of 
argument, operating slowly and peace- 
fully on men’s mmds, whereas Joan was 
a woman of action, operating with im- 
petuous violence on their bodies That, 
no doubt, IS why the contemporanes of 
Socrates endured him so long, and why 
Joan was destroyed before she was fully 
grown But both of them combined 
ternfying abihty with a frankness, per- 
sonal modesty, and benevolence which 
made the funous dislike to which they 
fell victims absolutely unreasonable, and 
therefore inapprehensible by themselves 
Napoleon, also possessed of terrifying 


ability, but neither frank nor disinterested, 
had no illusions as to the nature of his 
popularity When he was asked how the 
world would take his death, he said it 
would give a gasp of rehef But it is not 
so easy for mental giants who neither 
hate nor intend to injure their fellows to 
realize that nevertheless their fellows hate 
mental giants and would like to destroy 
them, not only enviously because the 
juxtaposition of a supenor wounds their 
vamty, but qmte humbly and honesdy 
because it frightens them Fear will dnve 
men to any extreme, and the fear inspired 
by a supenor being is a mystery which 
cannot be reasoned away Being im- 
measurable It IS unbearable when there 
is no presumption or guarantee of its 
benevolence and moral responsibihty m 
other words, when it has no official status 
The legal and conventional supenonty 
of Herod and Pilate, and of Annas and 
Caiaphas, mspires fear, but the fear, being 
a reasonable fear of measurable and avoid- 
able consequences which seem salutary 
and protective, is bearable, whilst the 
strange supenonty of Chnst and the fear 
It inspires ehat a shnek of Cruafy Ehm 
from all who cannot dmne its benevol- 
ence Socrates has to dnnk the hemlock, 
Chnst to hang on the cross, and Joan to 
bum at the stake, whilst Napoleon, though 
he ends in St Helena, at least dies in his 
bed there, and many temfymg but qmte 
comprehensible official scoundrels die 
natural deaths in aU the glory of the king- 
doms of this world, provmg that it is far 
more dangerous to be a saint than to be 
a conqueror Those who have been both, 
like Mahomet and Joan, have found that 
It is the conqueror who must save the 
samt, and that defeat and capture mean 
martyrdom Joan was burnt witJiout a 
hand hfted on her own side to save her 
The comrades she had led to victory and 
the enemies she had disgraced and de- 
feated, the French kmg she had crowned 
and the Enghsh king whose crown she 
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had kicked into tlie Loire, were equally 
glad to be nd of her. 

WAS JOAN INNOCENT OR GUILTY^ 

As this result could have been pro- 
duced by a crapulous inferiority as well 
as by a sublime superiority, the question 
which of the two was operative in Joan’s 
case has to be faced. It was decided 
against her by her contemporaries after 
a very careful and conscientious trial; and 
the reversal of the verdict twentyfive 
years later, in form a rehabihtation of 
Joan, was really only a confirmation of 
the vahdity of the coronation of Charles 
Vn. It is tlie more impressive reversal by 
a unanimous Posterity, culminating in 
her canonization, tliat has quashed the 
original proceedings, and put her judges 
on their tnal, which, so far, has been 
much more unfair than their trial of her. 
Nevertheless the rehabihtation of 1456, 
corrupt job as it was, really did produce 
evidence enough to satisfy all reasonable 
critics tliat Joan was not a common ter- 
magant, not a harlot, not a vntch, not 
a blasphemer, no more an idolater tlian 
die Pope Inmself, and not ill conducted 
m any sense apart from her soldiering, 
her weanng of men’s clothes, and her 
audacity, but on the contrary good- 
humored, an intact virgin, very pious, 
very temperate (we should call her meal 
of bread soaked in the common wine 
winch IS the drinking water of France 
ascetic), very kindly, and, though a brave 
and hardy soldier, unable to endure loose 
language or hcentious conduct She went 
to die stake vudiout a stain on her char- 
acter except the overweerang presump- 
tion, the superbity as they called it, diat 
led her thither. It would therefore be 
v^ste of time now to prove that the Joan 
of the first part of die Elizabethan 
cluomcle play of Henry’- Y 1 (supposed 
to have been tinkered by Shakespear) 
grossly libels her in its concluding scenes 
in deference to Jingo patnotism The 


mud that was thrown at her has dropped 
off by this time so completely diat tliere 
is no need for any modern writer to v’ash 
up after it. What is far more difficult to 
get nd of IS die mud that is being dirovm 
at her judges, and the whitewash winch 
disfigures her beyond recogmtion. When 
Jingo scumhty had done its worst to her, 
sectanan scurnhty (in this case Pro- 
testant scumhty) used her stake to beat 
the Roman Cathohc Church and die 
Inqmsition. The easiest way to make 
these institutions the villains of a melo- 
drama was to make The Maid its heroine 
That melodrama may be dismissed as 
rubbish. Joan got a fairer tnal from 
the Church and die Inqmsition than any 
pnsoner of her type and m her situation 
gets nowadays m any offiaal secular 
court; and die decision v’as stncdy ac- 
cording to law. And she was not a melo- 
dramatic heroine: that is, a physically 
beautiful lovelorn parasite on an equally 
beautiful hero, but a gemus and a saint, 
about as completely the opposite of a 
melodramatic heroine as it is possible for 
a human being to be. 

Let us be clear about die meamng of 
the terms. A gemus is a person who, see- 
ing fardier and probing deeper dian odier 
people, has a different set of ethical ^’alua- 
tions from theirs, and has energy enough 
to give effect to diis extra vision and its 
valuations in whatever manner best suits 
lus or her specific talents. A samt is one 
who ha-ving practised heroic -sartues, and 
enjoyed revelations or powers of die order 
wluch The Church classes techmcaUy as 
supernatural, is eligible for canonization 
If a lustonan is an Anti-Femimst, and 
does not believe women to be capable of 
gemus m die traditional masculine de- 
partments, he vail never make anydiing 
of Joan, whose gemus was turned to 
practical account mainly m soldienng and 
politics If he IS Rationalist enough to 
deny diat saints exist, and to hold diat 
new ideas cannot come odiervase dian 
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by conscious ratiocination, he will never 
catch Joan’s likeness Her ideal biographer 
must be free from nineteentli centuiy 
prejudices and biases, must understand 
the Middle Ages, the Roman Cathohc 
Church, and the Holy Roman Empire 
much more intimately tlian our VJ^ig 
historians have ever understood them, 
and must be capable of tlirowmg off sex 
partialities and tlieir romance, and re- 
garding woman as the female of the 
human species, and not as a different 
kind of animal with specific charms and 
specific imbecilities 

joan’s good looks 

To put tlie last point roughly, any 
book about Joan which begins by de- 
scnbing her as a beauty may be at once 
classed as a romance Not one of Joan’s 
comrades, in village, court, or camp, even 
when they were straining themselves to 
please die king by praising her, ever 
claimed that she was pretty All the men 
who alluded to die matter declared most 
emphatically diat she was unattractive 
sexually to a degree that seemed to them 
miraculous, considenng that she was in 
the bloom of youth, and neidier ugly, 
awkward, deformed, nor unpleasant in 
her person The evident truth is that hke 
most women of her hardy managing type 
she seemed neutral in the confiict of sex 
because men were too much afraid of her 
to fall in love with her She herself was 
not sexless m spite of the virgimty she 
had vowed up to a point, and preserved 
to her death, she never excluded the 
possibility of marnage for herself But 
mamage, with its preliminary of the 
attraction, pursuit, and capture of a hus- 
band, was not her business she had some- 
thing else to do Byron’s formula, “Man’s 
love is of man’s life a thing apart ’tis 
woman’s whole existence,” did not apply 
to her any more dian to George Washing- 
ton or any other mascuhne worker on 
the heroic scale. Had she hved m our 
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time, picture postcards might have been 
sold of her as a general they would not 
have been sold of her as a sultana Never- 
theless there is one reason for crediting 
her with a very remarkable face A sculp- 
tor of her time m Orleans made a statue 
of a helmeted young woman with a face 
that IS unique in art in pomt of being 
evidently not an ideal face but a portrait, 
and yet so uncommon as to be ui^ke any 
real woman one has ever seen. It is sur- 
mised that Joan served unconsciously as 
the sculptor’s model There is no proof 
of this, but those extraordinanly spaced 
eyes raise so powerfully the question “If 
this woman be not Joan, who is she^” 
that I dispense with further evidence, and 
challenge those who disagree with me to 
prove a negative It is a wonderful face, 
but qiute neutral from the point of view 
of the operatic beauty fanaer. 

Such a fancier may perhaps be finally 
chilled by the prosaic fact that Joan was 
the defendant in a suit for breach of 
promise of mamage, and that she con- 
ducted her own case and won it 

Joan’s social position 

By class Joan was the daughter of a 
worlang farmer who was one of the head- 
men of his village, and transacted its 
feudal business for it with the neighbor- 
ing squires and their lawyers When the 
castle in which the villagers were en- 
titled to take refuge from raids became 
derelict, he organized a combination of 
half a dozen farmers to obtam possession 
of It so as to occupy it when there was any 
danger of invasion As a child, Joan could 
please herself at times with being the 
young lady of this casde Her mother and 
brothers were able to follow and share 
her fortune at court without making 
themselves notably ridiculous Tliese 
facts leave us no excuse for the popular 
romance that turns every heroine into 
either a pnncess or a beggarmaid In the 
somewhat similar case of Shakespear a 

U2 
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whole inverted pyramid of wasted re- 
search has been based on the assumption 
that he was an ilhterate laborer, m the 
face of the plainest evidence ^at his 
father was a man of business, and at one 
time a very prosperous one, married to 
a woman of some social pretensions. 
There is the same tendency to drive Joan 
mto the position of a hired shepherd girl, 
though a hired shepherd girl in Dom- 
remy would have deferred to her as the 
young lady of the farm 

The difference between Joan’s case and 
Shakespear’s is that Shakespear was not 
ilhterate. He had been to school, and 
knew as much Latin and Greek as most 
university passmen retain* that is, for 
practical purposes, none at all. Joan was 
absolutely illiterate “I do not know A 
from B” she said. But many princesses at 
that time and for long after might have 
said the same Mane Antoinette, for in- 
stance, at Joan’s age could not spell her 
own name correctly. But this does not 
mean that Joan was an ignorant person, 
or diat she suffered from the diffidence 
and sense of social disadvantage now felt 
by people who cannot read or wnte If 
she could not wnte letters, she could and 
did dictate them and attach full and m- 
deed excessive importance to them. When 
she was called a shepherd lass to her face 
she very warmly resented it, and chal- 
lenged any woman to compete with her 
in the household arts of the mistresses of 
well furnished houses She understood 
the pohtical and military situation m 
France much better than most of our 
newspaper fed umversity woraen-gradu- 
ates understand the corresponding situa- 
tion of their own country today. Her first 
convert was the neighbonng command- 
ant at Vaucouleurs, and she converted 
him by telhng him about the defeat of the ^ 
Dauplun’s troops at the Battle of Her- 
rings so long before he had offiaal news 
of it that he concluded she must have had 
a di\nne revelation. This knowledge of 


and interest in pubhc affairs was nothing 
extraordinary among farmers in a war- 
swept countryside. Pohticians came to 
the door too often sword in hand to be 
disregarded: Joan’s people could not 
afford to be ignorant of what was going 
on in the feudal world. They were not 
rich; and Joan worked on the farm as her 
father did, driving the sheep to pasture 
and so forth, but there is no evidence or 
suggestion of sordid poverty, and no 
reason to beheve that Joan had to work 
as a hired servant works, or indeed to 
work at all when she preferred to go to 
confession, or dawdle about waiting for 
visions and hstemng to the church bells 
to hear voices in them. In short, much 
more of a young lady, and even of an m- 
tellectual, than most of the daughters of 
our petty bourgeoisie 

Joan’s voices and visions 

Joan’s voices and visions have played 
many tricks witli her reputation They 
I have been held to prove that she was mad, 

I that she was a bar and impostor, that she 
was a sorceress (she was burned for this), 
and finally that she was a saint They do 
not prove any of these things, but the 
variety of the conclusions reached shew 
how httle our matter-of-fact histonans 
know about other people’s minds, or even 
about their own. There are people in the 
world whose imagination is so vivid that 
when they have an idea it comes to them 
as an audible voice, sometimes uttered by 
a visible figure Criminal lunatic asylums 
are occupied largely by murderers who 
have obeyed voices Thus a woman may 
hear voices telhng her that she must cut 
her husband’s throat and strangle her 
child as they he asleep, and she may feel 
obhged to do what she is told By a 
medico-legal superstition it is held in our 
courts tliat cnminals whose temptations 
present themselves under these illusions 
are not responsible for their actions, and 
must be treated as insane. But the seers 
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of visions and the hearers of revelations 
are not always cmninals The inspira- 
tions and intuitions and unconsaously 
reasoned conclusions of genius some- 
times assume similar illusions Socrates, 
Luther, Swedenborg, Blake saw visions 
and heard voices just as Samt Franas and 
Saint Joan did. If Newton’s imagination 
had been of the same vividly dramatic 
kmd he might have seen the ghost of 
Pythagoras walk into the orchard and ex- 
plain why the apples were falhng Such 
an illusion would have invahdated neither 
the theory of gravitation nor Newton’s 
general samty What is more, the vision- 
ary method of making the discovery 
would not be a whit more miraculous 
than the normal method The test of 
samty is not the normality of the method 
but the reasonableness of the discovery 
If Newton had been informed by Pytha- 
goras that the moon was made of green 
cheese, then Newton would have been 
locked up Gravitation, bemg a reasoned 
hypothesis which fitted remarkably well 
into the Copermcan version of the ob- 
served physical facts of the umverse, 
estabhshed Newton’s reputation for extra- 
ordinary intelhgence, and would have 
done so no matter how fantastically he 
had arrived at it. Yet his theory of gravi- 
tation is not so impressive a mental feat 
as his astounding chronology, which 
estabhshes him as die king of mental con- 
jurors, but a Bedlamite king whose 
authority no one now accepts On the 
subject of the eleventh horn of the beast 
seen by the prophet Darnel he was more 
fantastic than Joan, because his imagina- 
tion was not dramatic but mathematical 
and therefore extraordinanly susceptible 
to numbers indeed if all his works were 
lost except his chronology we should say 
that he was as mad as a hatter As it is, 
who dares diagnose Newton as a mad- 
man^ 

In the same way Joan must be judged 
a sane woman in spite of her voices be- 


cause they never gave her any advice that 
might not have come to her from her 
mother wit exacdy as gravitation came 
to Newton We can all see now, especi- 
ally since the late war threw so many of 
our women into mihtary hfe, that Joan’s 
campaigmng could not have been earned 
on in petticoats. This was not only be- 
cause she did a man’s work, but because 
It was morally necessary that sex should 
be left out of the question as between her 
and her comrades-in-arms She gave this 
reason herself when she was pressed on 
the subject, and the fact that tins entirely 
reasonable necessity came to her imagma- 
tion first as an order from God dehvered 
through the mouth of Saint Cathenne 
does not prove that she was mad The 
soundness of the order proves that she 
was unusually sane, but its form proves 
that her dramatic imagination played 
tricks with her senses Her pohey was 
also qmte sound nobody disputes that 
the rehef of Orleans, followed up by the 
coronation at Rheims of the Dauphin as 
a counterblow to the suspicions then cur- 
rent of his legitimacy and consequendy 
of his tide, were mihtary and polmcd 
masterstrokes that saved France They 
might have been planned by Napoleon 
or any other illusionproof gemus They 
came to Joan as an instrucnon from her 
Counsel, as she called her visionary 
saints, but she was none die less an able 
leader of men for imagimng her ideas m 
this way 

THE EVOLUTIONAHV APPETITE 

What then is the modem wew of 
Joan’s voices and visions and messages 
from God^ The mneteendi century said 
that they were delusions, but diat as she 
was a pretty girl, and had been abomin- 
ably ill-treated and finally done to deadi 
by a superstitious rabble of medic\al 
pnests hounded on by a corrupt political 
bishop, It must be assumed that she u-as 
die innocent dupe of diese delusions TJie 
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twentieth century finds this explanation 
too vapidly commonplace, and demands 
something more mystic I think the 
twentieth century is right, because an 
explanation which amounts to Joan being 
mentally defective instead of, as she obvi- 
ously was, mentally excessive, will not 
wash. I cannot believe, nor, if I could, 
could I expect all my readers to beheve, 
as Joan did, that three ocularly visible 
well dressed persons, named respectively 
Samt Catherine, Saint Margaret, and 
Samt Michael, came down from heaven 
and gave her certain instructions with 
which they were charged by God for her. 
Not that such a behef would be more im- 
probable or fantastic than some modern 
behefs which we all swallow; but there 
are fashions and family habits in belief, 
and It happens that, my fashion being 
Victorian and my family habit Protestant, 
I find myself unable to attach any such 
objective vahdity to the form of Joan’s 
visions. 

But that there are forces at work which 
use individuals for purposes far transcend- 
mg the purpose of keepmg these indi- 
viduals ahve and prosperous and respect- 
able and safe and happy in the middle 
station in hfe, which is ^ any good bour- 
geois can reasonably reqmre, is estab- 
lished by die fact that men will, in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and of social readjust- 
ments for which they will not be a penny 
the better, and are indeed often many 
pence the worse, face poverty, infamy, 
exile, imprisonment, dreadful hardship, 
and death Even the selfish pursuit of 
personal power does not nerve men to 
the efforts and sacrifices which are eagerly 
made m pursuit of extensions of our 
power over nature, though these exten- 
sions may not touch the personal life of 
die seeker at any point There is no more 
mj^tery about this appetite for know- 
ledge and power than ^out the appetite 
for food" both are known as facts and as 
facts only, the difference between them 


being that the appetite for food is neces- 
sary to the hfe of the hungry man and is 
therefore a personal appetite, whereas the 
other IS an appetite for evolution, and 
therefore a superpersonal need. 

The diverse manners in which our im- 
aginations dramatize the approach of the 
superpersonal forces is a problem for the 
psychologist, not for the histonan. Only, 
the historian must understand that vision- 
anes are neither impostors nor lunatics. 
It IS one thing to say that the figure Joan 
recognized as St Cathenne was not really 
St Cathenne, but the dramatization by 
Joan’s imagination of that pressure upon 
her of the dnvmg force that is behind evo- 
lution which I have just called the evolu- 
tionary appetite It is quite another to 
class her visions with the vision of two 
moons seen by a drunken person, or with 
Brocken spectres, echoes and the like. 
Saint Cathenne’s instructions were far too 
cogent for that, and the simplest French 
peasant who beheves in appantions of 
celestial personages to favored mortals is 
nearer to the saentific truth about Joan 
than the Rationahst and Materialist his- 
torians and essayists who feel obliged to 
set down a girl who saw saints and heard 
them talking to her as either crazy or men- 
dacious If Joan was mad, all Chnsten- 
dom was mad too, for people who believe 
devoudy m the existence of celestial per- 
sonages are every whit as mad m that 
sense as the people who think they see 
them Luther, when he threw his inkhom 
at the devil, was no more mad than any 
other Augustiman monk* he had a more 
vivid imagination, and had perhaps eaten 
and slept less diat was all 

THE MERE ICONOGRAPHY DOES NOT 
MATTER 

All the popular religions m the world 
are made apprehensible by an array of 
legendary personages, widi an Almighty 
Father, and sometimes a modier and 
divine child, as die central figures These 
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are presented to the mind’s eye in child- 
hood, and the result is a hallucination 
which persists strongly throughout life 
when It has been well impressed. Thus 
all the thinking of the hallucinated adult 
about the fountain of inspiration which 
is continually flo .ving in tlie universe, or 
about the promptings of virtue and the 
revulsions of shame in short, about as- 
piration and conscience, both of which 
forces are matters of fact more obvious 
than electro-magnetism, is thinking in 
terms of the celestial vision And when 
in the case of exceptionally imaginative 
persons, espeaally those practising cer- 
tain appropnate austenties, the hallucina- 
tion extends from the mind’s eye to the 
body’s, the visionary sees Knshna or the 
Buddha or the Blessed Virgin or St 
Cathenne as the case may be. 

THE MODERN EDUCATION WHICH 
JOAN ESCAPED 

It is important to everyone nowadays 
to understand this, because modem I 
saence is making short work of the hal- ; 
luanations without regard to the vital 
importance of the things they symbol- 
ize If Joan were reborn today she would 
be sent, first to a convent school in which 
she would be mildly taught to connect 
inspiration and conscience with St Cath- 
enne and St Michael exactly as she was 
in the fifteenth century, and then finished 
up with a very energetic training in the 
gospel of Saints Louis Pasteur and Paul 
Bert, who would tell her (possibly m 
visions but more probably in pamphlets) 
not to be a superstitious little fool, and 
to empty out St Cathenne and the rest 
of the Catholic hagiology as an obsolete 
iconography of exploded myths It would 
be rubbed into her that Galileo was a 
martyr, and his persecutors incomgible 
Ignoramuses, and that St Teresa’s hor- 
mones had gone astray and left her in- 
curably hyperpituitary or hyperadrenal 
or hysteroid or epileptoid or anything 


but asteroid She would have been con- 
vinced by precept and expenment that 
baptism and receiving the body of her 
Lord were contemptible superstitions, 
and that vaccination and vivisection were 
enhghtened pracuces Behind her new 
Saints Louis and Paul there would be 
not only Science punfying Rehgion and 
being purified by it, but hypochondna, 
melanchoha, cowardice, stupidity, cruelty, 
muckraking curiosity, knowledge with- 
out wisdom, and everything that the eter- 
nal soul in Nature loathes, instead of the 
virtues of which St Cathenne was the 
figure head As to the new ntes, which 
would be the saner Joan^ the one who 
earned little children to be baptized of 
water and the spint, or the one who sent 
the pohee to force their parents to have 
the most villainous racial poison we know 
thrust into their veins^ the one who told 
them the story of tlie angel and Mary, or 
the one who questioned them as to their 
expenences of the Edipus complex^ die 
one to whom the consecrated wafer was 
the very body of the virtue that was her 
I salvation, or the one who looked forward 
i to a prease and convement regulation of 
her health and her desires by a nicely 
calculated diet of thyroid extract, adrena- 
hn, thymin, pituitnn, and insulin, widi 
pick-me-ups of hormone sumulants, the 
blood being first carefully forufied with 
antibodies against all possible infections 
by inoculations of infected bactena and 
serum from infected animals, and against 
old age by surgical exurpauon of the re- 
producuve ducts or weekly doses of 
monkey gland ^ 

It is true that behind all these quack- 
enes diere is a certain body of genuine 
scienufic physiology But was there any 
die less a certain body of genuine ps>cho- 
logy behind St Cadiennc and die H0I3, 
Ghost^ And which is the liealthter mind^ 
die saintly mind or die monkey gland 
mind^ Does not die present cr) of Bad 
to die Middle Ages, which has been m- 
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cubaung ever since the pre-Raphaehte 
movement began, mean that it is no 
longer our Academy pictures that are in- 
tolerable, but our creduhties that have 
not the excuse of being superstitions, our 
cruelties that have not the excuse of bar- 
barism, our persecutions that have not 
the excuse of rehgious faith, our shame- 
less substitution of successful swindlers 
and scoundrels and quacks for saints as 
objects of worship, and our deafness and 
bhndness to the calls and visions of the 
inexorable power that made us, and will 
destroy us if we disregard it'^ To Joan 
and her contemporaries we should appear 
as a drove of Gadarene swine, possessed 
by all the unclean spirits cast out by the 
faith and civilization of the Middle Ages, 
runmng violently down a steep place into 
a hell of lugh explosives For us to set up 
our condition as a standard of saraty, and 
declare Joan mad because she never con- 
descended to It, IS to prove that we are 
not only lost but irredeemable. Let us 
then once for all drop all nonsense about 
Joan being cracked, and accept her as at 
least as sane as Florence Nightingale, 
who also combined a very simple icono- 
graphy of religious belief with a mind so 
exceptionally powerful that it kept her 
in continual trouble witli tlie medical and 
military panj'andrums of her time. 

rAILURES or THE VOICES 

That the voices and visions were illu- 
sor}, and their wisdom all Joan’s own, 
IS shew n by the occasions on which tlicy 
failed her, notably dunng her tnal, when 
they assured her that she would be res- 
cticd Here her hopes flattered her, but 
the^ were not unreasonable her military 
colleague La Hire was in command of a 
con-^iderable force not so \ery' far off, 
and if the \rmagnacs, ns her party was 
called, hid rcalK \ -anted to rc'icuc her, 

' d h’d nut rin\thinii: hie her o.vn Mgor 
f'.e e uerpn^e, the\ could ln\o at- 
te' et’ 1. ' 1th ser} Lir chances of suc- 


cess She did not understand that they 
were glad to be nd of her, nor that the 
rescue of a prisoner from the hands of the 
Church was a much more serious busi- 
ness for a medieval captain, or even a 
medieval king, than its mere physical 
difficulty as a mihtary exploit suggested 
Accordmg to her fights her expectation 
of a rescue was reasonable; therefore she 
heard Madame Saint Catherme assunng 
her it would happen, that being her w^ay 
of finding out and makmg up her owti 
mind. When it became evident that she 
had miscalculated: when she w^s led to 
the stake, and La Hire was not thundenng 
at the gates of Rouen nor charging War- 
wick’s men at arms, she tlirew over Saint 
Catherine at once, and recanted Nothing 
could be more sane or practical It w^s 
not until she discovered that she had 
gained nothing by her recantation but 
close impnsonment for life tliat she widi- 
drew It, and deliberately and explicitly 
chose burmng instead* a decision wdiich 
shewed not only the extraordinary de- 
cision of her character, but also a Ration- 
ahsm earned to its ultimate human test 
of suiade Yet even m this die illusion 
persisted, and she announced her relapse 
as dictated to her by her voices 

JOAN A GALTONIC VISUALIZER 
The most sceptical scientific reader 
may therefore accept as a flat fact, carr)'- 
ing no implication of unsoundness of 
mind, that Joan was what Franas Gallon 
and odier modern investigators of human 
faculty call a visuahzcr She saw imacm- 
ary saints just as some other people see 
imaginary^ diagrams and landscapes v itli 
numbers dotted about them, and are 
thereby able to perform feats of memoq. 
and arithmetic impossible to non-Manl- 
i/crs Visuahzcrs will understand thi' at 
once Non-\ i-’iiali/c rs v ho In’ t ’■nw* 
read Gallon v ill he pu/- led and inert md- 
ous But.i\er\ little intpup ntnon'-- te t 
acquaintance . ■' ill re%eal to them tfi ■' t 
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mind’s eye is more or less a magic lantern, 
and tliat die street is full of normally sane 
people who have hallucinations of all 
sorts which they believe to be part of 
the normal permanent equipment of all 
human beings 

Joan’s manliness and militarism 

Joan’s odier abnormality, too common 
among uncommon dungs to be properly 
called a peculianty, was her craze for 
soldienng and die masculine life Her 
father tried to frighten her out of it by 
threatening to drown her if she ran away 
with die soldiers, and ordering her 
brodicrs to drown lier if he were not on 
the spot. This extravagance was clearly 
not serious it must have been addressed 
to a child young enough to imagine diat 
he was in earnest Joan must dierefore 
as a child have wanted to run away and 
be a soldier The awful prospect of being 
dirown into die Meuse and drowned by 
a terrible fadier and her big brodiers kept 
her quiet until die fadier had lost his 
terrors and die brodiers yielded to lier 
natural leadership, and by that time she 
had sense enough to know diat the mascu- 
line and military life was not a mere 
matter of running away from home But 
the taste for it never left her, and was 
fundamental in determining her career. 

If anyone doubts diis, let him ask lum- 
self why a maid charged widi a special 
mission from heaven to the Dauphin (this 
was how Joan saw her very able plan for 
retrieving the desperate situation of die 
uncrowned king) should not have simply 
gone to the court as a maid, in woman’s 
dress, and urged her counsel upon him 
in a woman’s v'ay, as other women with 
similar missions had come to his mad 
fadier and his wise grandfadier Why did 
she insist on having a soldier’s dress and 
arms and sword and horse and equip- 
ment, and on treating her escort of 
soldiers as comrades, sleeping side by 
side with diem on die floor at night as if 


diere were no difference of sex between 
diem^ It may be answered that this was 
the safest way of travelhng through a 
country infested with hostile troops and 
bands of marauding deserters from both 
sides. Such an answer has no weight be- 
cause It applies to all the women who 
travelled in France at that time, and who 
never dreamt of travelling otherwise dian 
as women But even if we accept it, how 
does It account for die fact that when 
die danger was over, and she could pre- 
sent herself at court in femimne attire 
widi perfect safety and obviously with 
greater propriety, she presented herself 
in her man’s dress, and instead of urging 
Charles, hke Queen Victoria urging the 
War Office to send Roberts to die Trans- 
vaal, to send D’Alengon, De Rais, La 
Hire and die rest to die rehef of Dunois 
at Orleans, insisted that she must go her- 
self and lead die assault m person^ Wliy 
did she give exhibitions of her dextenty 
in handling a lance, and of her seat as a 
nder^ Why did she accept presents of 
armor and chargers and masculine sur- 
coats, and in every action repudiate the 
conventional character of a woman ^ The 
simple answer to all diese questions is 
diat she was die sort of woman diat wants 
to lead a man’s hfe They are to be found 
wherever there are armies on foot or 
navies on die seas, serving in male dis- 
guise, eluding detection for astomsliingly 
long periods, and someumes, no doubt, 
escaping it entirely Wlien diey are in a 
position to defy public opinion diey 
dirow off all concealment You have your 
Rosa Bonlieur painting in male blouse 
and trousers, and George Sand living a 
man’s life and almost compelling her 
Chopms and De Mussets to live women’s 
lives to amuse her Had Joan not been 
one of diose “unwomanly women,” 
she might have been canomzed much 
sooner 

But It is not necessaiy to wear trousers 
and smoke big cigars to hve a man’s life 
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any more than it is necessary to wear 
petticoats to live a woman’s. There are 
plenty of gowned and bodiced women in 
ordinary avil hfe who manage their own 
affairs and other people’s, includmg those 
of their menfolk, and are entirely mascu- 
hne in their tastes and pursmts. There 
always were such women, even in the 
Victorian days when women had fewer 
legal rights than men, and our modem 
women magistrates, mayors, and mem- 
bers of Parhament were unknown. In re- 
actionary Russia m our own century a 
woman soldier organized an effective 
regiment of amazons, which disappeared 
only because it was AJdershottian enough 
to be agamst the Revolution. The exemp- 
tion of women from mihtary service is 
founded, not on any natural inaptitude 
that men do not share, but on the fact 
that commumties cannot reproduce them- 
selves without plenty of women. Men are 
more largely dispensable, and are sacri- 
ficed accordingly. 

WAS JOAN SUICIDAL^ 

These two abnormahties were the only 
ones that were irresistibly prepotent m 
Joan, and they brought her to tlie stake. 
Neither of them was pecuhar to her. 
There was nothing pecuhar about her 
except the vigor and scope of her mind 
and character, and tlie intensity of her 
vital energy She was accused of a smadal 
tendency, and it is a fact that when she 
attempted to escape from Beaurevoir 
Casde by jumpmg from a tower said to 
be sixty feet high, she took a nsk beyond 
reason, tliough she recovered from tlie 
crash after a few days fasting Her death 
ws dehberately chosen as an alternative 
to hfe without hbert}’- In battle she chal- 
lenged death as Wellington did at Water- 
loo, and as Nelson habitually did when 
he wwlked lus quarter deck during lus 
battles wntli all his decoration: in full 
bla/c. As neitlier Nelson nor Wellington 
nor any of tliose who hate perfomied 


desperate feats, and preferred deatli to 
captivity, has been accused of suiadal 
mama, Joan need not be suspected of it. 
In the Beaurevoir affair there was more 
at stake than her freedom She wus dis- 
tracted by the news that Compi^gne was 
about to fall, and she was convmced that 
she could save it if only she could get 
free. Still, the leap tvas so perilous that 
her consaence was not quite easy about 
It, and she expressed this, as usual, by 
saymg that Samt Catherme had for- 
bidden her to do it, but forgave her after- 
wards for her disobedience. 

JOAN SUMlfED UP 

We may accept and admire Joan, tlien, 
as a sane and shrewd country girl of ex- 
traordmary strength of mind and hardi- 
hood of body. Everythmg she did was 
thoroughly calculated; and though the 
process was so rapid that she was hardly 
conscious of it, and ascribed it all to her 
voices, she was a woman of policy and 
not of bhnd impulse. In W'ar she was as 
much a reahst as Napoleon: she had his 
eye for artillery and his knowledge of 
what it could do She did not expect be- 
sieged aties to fall Jenchowise at tlie 
sound of her trumpet, but, like Welling- 
ton, adapted her methods of attack to tlie 
pecuhanties of the defence, and she an- 
tiapated the Napoleomc calculation tliat 
if you only hold on long enough the 
other fellow wall give m: for example, her 
final triumph at Orleans was aclueved 
after her commander Dunois had sounded 
the retreat at the end of a day’s figliting 
widiout a decision She was never for a 
moment what so many romancers and 
playwrights have pretended- a romanuc 
young lady. She was a thorough daughter 
of tlie soil in her peasanthke matter-of- 
factness and doggedness, and her aecept- 
ance of great lords and lungs and prelates 
as such witliout idolatry or snobber)', 
seeing at a glance how much they v cre 
individually good for Siie had tlie re- 
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spectable countrywoman’s sense of the 
value of public decency, and would not 
tolerate foul language and neglect of 
religious observances, nor allow disreput- 
able women to hang about her soldiers 
She had one pious ejaculation “En nom 
Del” and one meaningless oath “Par mon 
martin”, and this much swearing she 
allowed to the incorrigibly blasphemous 
La Hire equally with herself The value 
of this prudery was so great in restoring 
the self-respect of the badly demorahzed 
army that, Idee most of her pohey, it 
justified Itself as soundly calculated She 
talked to and dealt with people of all 
classes, from laborers to kings, without 
embarrassment or affectation, and got 
them to do what she wanted when they 
were not afraid or corrupt She could coax 
and she could hustle, her tongue having 
a soft side and a sharp edge She was very 
capable a bom boss 

Joan’s immaturity and ignorance 

All this, however, must be taken with 
one heavy qualification She was only a 
girl in her teens If we could think of her 
as a managing woman of fifty we should 
seize her type at once, for we have plenty 
of managing women among us of that 
age who illustrate perfectly the sort of 
person she would have become had she 
lived But she, being only a lass when aU 
is said, lacked their knowledge of men’s 
vamties and of the weight and proportion 
of social forces She knew nothing of iron 
hands in velvet gloves she just used her 
fists She thought pohtical changes much 
easier than they are, and, hke Mahomet 
in his irmocence of any world but the 
tribal world, wrote letters to kings calling 
on them to make millenmal rearrange- 
ments Consequently it was only m the 
enterpnses that were really simple and 
compassable by swift physical force, like 
the coronation and the Orleans campaign, 
that she was successful 

Her want of academic education dis- 


abled her when she had to deal with such 
elaborately artificial structures as the great 
ecclesiastical and soaal mstitutions of 
the Middle Ages She had a horror of 
heretics without suspecting that she was 
herself a heresiarch, one of the precursors 
of a schism that rent Europe m two, and 
cost centimes of bloodshed that is not 
yet staunched She objected to foreigners 
on the sensible ground that they were not 
m their proper place in France, but she 
had no notion of how this brought her 
mto conflict with Catholicism and Feud- 
ahsm, both essentially international She 
worked by commonsense, and where 
scholarship was the only clue to institu- 
tions she was m the dark, and broke her 
shins against them, all the more rudely 
because of her enormous self-confidence, 
which made her the least cautious of 
human beings in avil affairs 

This combmation of inept youth and 
academic ignorance with great natural 
capacity, push, courage, devotion, ongin- 
ality and oddity, fully accounts for all the 
facts in Joan’s career, and makes her a 
credible historical and human pheno- 
menon, but It clashes most discordandy 
both with the idolatrous romance that 
has grown up round her, and die belitt- 
Img sceptiasm diat reacts agamst diat 
romance 

THE MAID IN LITERATURE 

English readers would probably hke 
to know how these idobzations and re- 
actions have affected die books they are 
most familiar with about Joan There is 
the first part of the Shakespearean, or 
pseudo-Shakespearean tnlogy of Henry 
VI, m which Joan is one of die leading 
characters TIus portrait of Joan is not 
more audientic than the desenpoons in 
the London papers of George Washing- 
ton in 1780, of Napoleon in 1803, of 
the German Crovn Pnnee in 191 y, or of 
Lenin in 1917 It ends in mere scurnlit}. 
The impression left by it is diat die pla - 
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wnght, having begun by an attempt to 
make Joan a beautiful and romantic figure, 
■was told by his scandahzed company that 
English patriotism •would never stand a 
sympathetic representation of a French 
conqueror of Enghsh troops, and that 
unless he at once introduced all the old 
charges against Joan of being a sorceress 
and a harlot, and assumed her to be 
guilty of all of them, his play could not 
be produced. As likely as not, this is what 
actually happened: indeed there is only 
one other apparent way of accounting 
for the sympathetic representation of 
Joan as a heroine culminating in her elo- 
quent appeal to the Duke of Burgundy, 
followed by the blackguardly scurnhty 
of the concludmg scenes. That other way 
IS to assume that the ongmal play was 
wholly scurrilous, and that Shakespear 
touched up tlie earher scenes. As the 
work belongs to a period at which he was 
only beginmng his practice as a tinker of 
old works, before lus own style was fully 
formed and hardened, it is impossible 
to venfy this guess. His finger is not un- 
mistakeably evident in the play, which is 
poor and base in its moral tone; but he 
may have tned to redeem it from down- 
nght infamy by shedding a momentary 
glamor on die figure of The Maid 

When we jump over two centuries to 
Schiller, we find Die Jungfrau von Or- 
leans drowned in a witch’s caldron of 
raging romance Schiller’s Joan has not 
a single point of contact widi die real 
Joan, nor indeed widi any mortal woman 
diat ever walked diis earth There is really 
nodiing to be said of his play but diat 
it is not about Joan at all, and can hardly 
be said to pretend to be, for he makes her 
die on die battlefield, finding her burning 
unbearable. Before Schiller came Vol- 
taire, who burlesqued Homer m a mock 
epic called La Pucelle It is die fashion to 
dismiss this widi virtuous indignauon as 
an obscene libel; and I certainly cannot 
defend it against die charge of extra- 


vagant indecorum. But its purpose was 
not to depict Joan, but to kiU with ridi- 
cule everything that Voltaire nghteously 
hated in the institutions and fashions of 
his own day. He made Joan ridiculous, 
but not contemptible nor (comparatively) 
unchaste, and as he also made Homer and 
St Peter and St Dems and the brave 
Dunois ridiculous, and the other hero- 
ines of the poem very unchaste indeed, 
he may be said to have let Joan off very 
easdy. But indeed the personal adventures 
of the characters are so outrageous, and 
so Homencally free from any pretence 
at or even possibihty of histoncal veracity, 
that those who affect to take them seri- 
ously only make themselves Pecksmffian. 
Samuel Buder beheved The Ihad to be a 
burlesque of Greek Jingoism and Greek 
rehgion, written by a hostage or a slave; 
and La Pucelle makes Buder’s theory 
almost convincing Voltaire represents 
Agnes Sorel, the Dauphin’s mistress, 
whom Joan never met, as a woman ■with 
a consuming passion for the chastest con- 
cubinal fidehty, whose fate it was to be 
continually fallmg into the hands of hcen- 
tious foes and suffering the worst ex- 
tremities of rapine The combats in 
which Joan ndes a flying donkey, or in 
which, taken unaware with no clodies on, 
she defends Agnes widi her sword, and 
inflicts appropnate mutilations on her 
assailants, can be laughed at as they are 
intended to be without scruple; for no 
sane person could mistake them for sober 
history; and it may be that their nbald 
irreverence is more wholesome than the 
beglamored sentimentality of Schiller. 
Certainly Voltaire should not have as- 
serted that Joan’s fadier was a pnest, but 
when he was out to Icraser Vmfamc (die 
French Church) he stuck at nothing 
So far, the literary representations of 
The Maid were legendary But the publica- 
tion by Quicherat in 1841 of the reports 
of her trial and rehabilitation placed the 
subject on a new footing These entire^ 
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realistic documents created a living m- 
terest m Joan which Voltaire’s mock 
Homencs and SchiUer’s romantic non- 
sense missed Typical products of that 
interest in America and England are the 
histones of Joan by Mark Twain and 
Andrew Lang Mark Twain was con- 
verted to downright worship of Joan 
directly by Qmcherat Later on, another 
man of gemus, Anatole France, reacted 
agamst the Qmcheratic wave of enthusi- 
asm, and wrote a Life of Joan m which he 
attributed Joan’s ideas to clencal prompt- 
ing and her mihtary success to an adroit 
use of her by Dunois as a mascotte m 
short, he demed that she had any senous 
military or pohncal abihty At this An- 
drew saw red, and went for Anatole’s 
scalp in a rival Life of her which should 
be read as a corrective to the other Lang 
had no difficulty in shewmg that Joan’s 
ability was not an unnatural fiction to be 
explained away as an illusion manufac- 
tured by pnests and soldiers, but a 
straightforward fact 

It has been lightly pleaded m explana- 
tion that Anatole France is a Pansian of 
the art world, into whose scheme of 
things the able, hardheaded, hardhanded 
fem^e, though she dominates provmaal 
France and business Pans, does not enter, 
whereas Lang was a Scot, and every Scot 
knows that the grey mare is as likely as 
not to be the better horse But this ex- 
planation does not convince me I cannot 
believe that Anatole France does not 
know what everybody knows I wish 
everybody knew all that he knows One 
feels antipathies at work in his book He 
IS not anti-Joan, but he is anti -clencal, 
anti-mystic, and fundamentally unable 
to beheve that there ever was any such 
person as the real Joan 

Mark Twain’s Joan, skirted to the 
ground, and with as many petticoats as 
Noah’s wife in a toy ark, is an attempt to 
combine Bayard with Esther Summerson 
from Bleak House into an unimpeachable 


American school teacher in armor Like 
Esther Summerson she makes her creator 
ndiculous, and yet, bemg the work of a 
man of gemus, remains a credible human 
goodygoody in spite of her creator’s m- 
fatuation It is the descnption rather than 
the valuation that is wrong Andrew Lang 
and Mark Twain are equally determined 
to make Joan a beautiful and most lady- 
like Victorian, but both of them recognize 
and msist on ’her capacity for leademhip, 
though the Scots scholar is less romantic 
about It than the Mississippi pilot Butthen 
Lang was, by hfelong professional habit, 
a critic of biographies rather than a bio- 
grapher, whereas Mark Twain writes his 
biography frankly in the form of aromance 

PROTESTANT MISUNDERSTANDINGS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 

They had, however, one disabihty in 
common To understand Joan’s history it 
IS not enough to understand her character 
you must understand her environment 
as well Joan in a nineteenth-twentieth 
century environment is as mcongruous 
a figure as she would appear were she 
to walk down Piccadilly today in her 
fifteenth century armor To see her in 
her proper perspective you must under- 
stand Christendom and the Catholic 
Church, the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Feudal System, as they existed and 
were understood in the Middle Ages If 
you confuse the Middle Ages with the 
Dark Ages, and are m the habit of ndicul- 
ing your aunt for weanng “medieval 
clothes,” meaning those in vogue in the 
eighteen-mneties, and are cjuite con- 
vinced that the world has progressed 
enormously, both morally and mechanic- 
ally, smce Joan’s time, then you -mil 
never understand why Joan V’as burnt, 
much less feel that you might have voted 
for burmng her yourself if you had been 
a member of the court that tned her, and 
until you feel that you know nothing 
essential about her. 
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That die Alississippi pilot should have 
broken dovm on diis misunderstanding 
is natural enough. Mark Tv'aiUj die Inno- 
cent Abroad, vdio saw die lovely cliurches 
of die Middle Ages vudiout a dirob of 
emotion, audior of A Y'ankee at die 
Court of King Ardiur, in which die 
heroes and heroines of medie^ral clu\ aliy- 
are guys seen through die eyes of a street 
arab, v'us clearly out of court from die 
begmmng. Andrew Lang wns better read, 
but, hke Walter Scott, he enjoved medi- 
e^-al history as a strmg of Border ro- 
mances radier dian as the record of a liiMi 
European a^nllzauon based on a cadiohc 
faidi. Bodi of diem vere baptized as 
Protestants, and impressed by all dieir 
sclioohng and most of dieir reading widi 
die belief diat Cadiohc bishops who 
burnt heretics were persecutors capable of 
any wUainy; diat all heretics were Albi- 
gensians or Husites or Jews or Protestants 
of die highest character; and diat die In- 1 
qmsition v^s a Chamber of Horrors m- 
vented expressly and exclusively for such 
bummgs. Accordmgty we find them re- 
presentmg Peter Cauclion, Bishop of 
Beamms, the judge who sent Joan to die 
stake, as an unconscionable scoundrel, 
and all die questions put to her as “traps” 
to ensnare and destroy her. And diey 
assume unhesitatmgly diat die two or 
diree score of canons and doctors of law 
and diwnit}* who sat with Cauclion as 
assessors, were exact reproductions of 
lum on shghdy less ele\^ted chairs and 
widi a different headdress. 

COMPARATIVE FAIRNESS OF JOAN’S 
TRIAL 

Tile truth is diat Cauchon was direat- 
ened and insulted b}’’ die Enghsh for being 
too considerate to Joan. A recent Frencli 
writer denies diat Joan was burnt, and 
holds diat Cauclion spirited her away and 
burnt somebody or somedung else in her 
place, and diat die pretender who sub- 
sequendy personated her at Orleans and j 


elsewhere v^s not a pretender but the real 
audientic Joan He is able to cite Cau- 
choffs pro-Joan partiahty in support of 
his ^aew. As to die assessors, die objec- 
tion to diem IS not diat diey were a row 
of umform rascals, but diat diey were 
pohtical partisans of Joan’s enemies This 
IS a -s^hd obj'ecuon to aU such tnals; but 
in die absence of neutral tribunals diey 
are unavoidable A tnal by Joan’s Frencli 
partisans would have been as unfau as 
die trial by her French opponents, and 
an equally nuxed tribunal would have 
produced a deadlock. Such recent tnals 
as those of Edidi Cavell b}’’ a German 
tribunal and Roger Casement by an Eng- 
hsh one V, ere open to die same obj'ection; 
but diey went forward to the deadi never- 
dieless, because neutral tribunals were 
not a\mlable. Edidi, hke Joan, was an 
arcli heretic: in die middle of die war she 
declared before die world diat “Patnonsm 
is not enough.’ She nursed enemies back 
to healdi, and assisted dieir prisoners to 
escape, making it abundandy clear that 
she would help an}’' fugin^'e or distressed 
person vidiout asking whose side he was 
on, and acknov ledging no distmcuon 
before Christ between Tommy and 
Jerr}’^ and Pitou die podu. Veil might 
Edidi have vislied that she could bring 
die Middle Ages back, and have fift}* 
dwhans, learned in die law or vowed to 
die sersTce of God, to support two skilled 
judges m tr}-ing her case according to die 
Cadiohc law of Christendom, and to 
argue it out widi her at sitting after sitting 
for manv weeks Tlie modem mihtar}* 
Inqiusition was not so squeamish. It shot 
her out of hand; and her countnmen^ 
seeing in tius a good opportunit}’ for 
lecturing die enemy on lus intolerance, 
put up a statue to her, but took particular 
care not to inscribe on the pedestal 
“Patnotism is not enough,' for vliich 
ormssion, and die he it imphes, diey vrU 
need Edidi s intercession when they are 
themselves brought to judgment, if any 
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heavenly power thinks such moral cow- 
ards capable of pleadmg to an intelhgible 
indictment 

The point need be no fiirther labored 
Joan was persecuted essentially as she 
would be persecuted today. The change 
from burmng to hanging or shooung 
may strike us as a change for the better 
The change from carefrd tnal under 
ordinary law to recklessly summary mih- 
tary terronsm may stnke us a change for 
the worse But as far as toleration is con- 
cerned the tnal and execution in Rouen 
in 1431 might have been an event of to- 
day, and we may charge our consaences 
accordingly If Joan had to be dealt with 
by us m London she would be treated 
with no more toleration than Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst, or the Pecuhar People, or the 
parents who keep their children from the 
elementary school, or any of the others 
who cross the hne we have to draw, 
nghtly or wrongly, between the toler- 
able and the intolerable 

JOAN NOT TRIED AS A POLITICAL 
OFFENDER 

Besides, Joan’s tnal was not, like 
Casement’s, a national pohncal tnal 
Ecclesiastic^ courts and the courts of the 
Inquisition (Joan was tned by a combina- 
tion of the two) were Courts Chnsuan that 
IS, international courts, and she was tned, 
not as a traitress, but as a hereuc, 
phemer, sorceressandidolater Her alleged 
offences were not pohncal offences against 
England, nor agamst the Burgundian 
facuon m France, but against God and 
against the common morahty of Chns- 
tendom And although the idea we 
Nauonahsm "was so foreign to the mem- 
eval concepnon of Chnsuan society that 
It might almost have been duectly 
charged against Joan as an addiuonal 
heresy, yet it Tvas not so charged, ana it 
IS unreasonable to suppose that the pohtt- 
cal bias of a body of Frenchmen hke the 
assessors would on this pomt have run 


strongly in favor of the Enghsh foreigners 
(even if they had been making themselves 
particularly agreeable in France instead 
of )ust the contrary) against a French- 
woman who had vanqmshed them 
The tragic part of the tnal was that 
Joan, hke most prisoners tried for any- 
thing but the simplest breaches of the 
ten commandments, did not imderstand 
what they were accusmg her of She v'as 
much more hke Mark Twam than like 
Peter Cauchon- Her attachment to the 
Church was very different from the 
Bishop’s, and does not, m fact, bear close 
exammatton from his pomt of view She 
dehghted m the solaces the Church offers 
to sensiuve souls to her, confession and 
communion were luxunes beside which the 
vulgar pleasures of the senses were trash 
Her prayers were wonderful conversa- 
uons with her three saints Her piety 
seemed superhuman to the formally duu- 
ful people whose rehgion was only a task 
to diem But when the Church was not 
offering her her favorite luxunes, but 
calhng on her to accept its mterpretauon 
of God’s will, and to sacnfice her own, she 
flady refused, and made it clear that her 
nonon of a Catholic Church was one in 
which the Pope was Pope Joan How 
could the Church tolerate that, when it 
had lust destroyed Hus, and had v-atched 
the career of Wycbffe with a growing 
anger that would have broughthim, too, to 

the stake, had he not died a nat^ deadi 
before the wrath feU on him m his ^ve" 
Neither Hus nor Wycliffe was as bluntly 
defiant as Joan both were f 
the Church like Luther, whilst Joan, like 
Mrs Eddy, was qmte prepared to super- 
Se St Peter as the rock on which tlie 
Church was bmlt, and, hke Mahomet, 
2s ready with a pnvate revela- 

lonfr^ God to setde every quesuon 

proved by her own unconsciousness 
which we call her .nnoccnce, aad 
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our infallible astronomers, our infallible 
judges, and our infallible parliaments, 
the Pope IS on bis Icnees in the dust con- 
fessing his Ignorance before the throne 
of God, asking only that as to certain 
histoncal matters on which he has clearly 
more sources of information open to him 
than anyone else his deasion shall be 
taken as hnal The Church may, and per- 
haps some day will, canonize Galileo 
without compromising such infallibility 
as it claims for the Pope, if not without 
compromising the infallibility claimed 
for the Book of Joshua by simple souls 
whose rational faith in more important 
things has become bound up with a quite 
irrational faith m thechromcle of Joshua’s 
campaigns as a treatise on physics There- 
fore the Church will probably not canon- 
ize Galileo yet awhile, though it might do 
worse But it has been able to canonize 
Joan without any compromise at all She 
never doubted that the sun went round 
the earth she had seen it do so too often 
Still, tliere was a great wrong done to 
Joan and to the conscience of the world 
by her burning Tout comprendre^ cost 
tout pardonner, which is the Devil’s senti- 
mentality, cannot excuse it Wlien we 
have admitted that the tnbunal was not 
only honest and legal, but exceptionally 
merciful in respect of sparing Joan the 
torture which was customary when she 
was obdurate as to taking the oath, and 
thatCauchonwas far more self-disciphncd 
and conscicnuous both as pnest and 
lawyer tlian any English judge c\cr 
dreams of being in a political case in 
w'hich his party and class prejudices arc 
involved, die human fact remains that the 
burning of Joan of Arc was a horror, and 
that a histonan who would defend it 
w'ould defend anything Tlic final cnti- 
cism of Its ph}sical side is implied m the 
refusal of the Marquesas islanders to be 
persuaded tliat the English did not cat 
Joan Why, they ask, should an'^ one nkc 
the trouble to roast a human being except 


witli that object^ Tliey cannot conceit e 
Its beinga pleasure As w'c have no answ cr 
for them that is not shameful to us, let us 
blush for our more complicated and pre- 
tentious savagery before we proceed to 
unravel die business further, and see w hat 
other lessons it contains for us 

CEUELTy, MODERN AND MEDIEVAL 

Firstjletusget nd of tlienotion thatthe 
mere physical cruelty of the burning has 
any speaal significance Joan w'as burnt 
just as dozens of less interesung heretics 
were burnt m her time Chnst, in being 
crucified, only shared tbefateof tJiousands 
of forgotten malefactors They ha\c no 
pre-eminence m mere physical pain much 
more horrible execuuons than theirs are 
on record, to say nodiing of the agonies 
of so-called natural death at ns worst 

Joan was burnt more than fi\ c hundred 
years ago More than three hundred jears 
later diat is, only about a hundred \cars 
before I was horn, a wmman was burnt on 
Stephen’s Green in my natnc city of 
Dublin for coming, wdiich was held to 
be treason In my preface to tlic recent 
volume on English Pnsons under Local 
Government, by Sidnc) and Ccnricc 
Webb, I have mentioned tint vhtn 1 
W'as already a grown man I sav Richard 
Wagner conduct two concert*-, and that 
when Richard Wagner wa^ a \ounit mar 
he saw and axoidcd a crov d ol j copk 
hastening to see a soldier hrol tn o i iIp 
wheel by the more cruel of the t -o a a " 
of carrying out that hidiou>: me I'o-J i f 
cxccuiion Also tint the penahe ol h > r,- 
ing, drawing, and quarttniKMi 'm 'a- 
ablc in Its details, was abn} M 
centh that there, arc n ea In irr: I ■ M r 

been sentenced to If t '•*1 • ’d! !. ' ’ 

cnmimls and cL'no'r r < - - -t, • 

ginii Not c’ cn tf . m ' 

Inghtfu! of t! c c a u :r ■ • - - 

u\ xac.im t! e ' n " r ' 

j r * ' ^ ^ 

n our modem j-*** - , c - ■ ’ 
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worldly rascals \Vlien the Church hhh- 
tant behaves as if it were already tlie 
Churcli Triumphant, it makes these ap- 
palling blunders about Joan and Bruno 
and Galileo and the rest which make it 
so difficult for a Freetlimker to jom it, 
and a Church which has no place for 
Freethinkers nay, which does not in- 
culcate and encourage freethmking with 
a complete behef tliat tliought, when really 
free, must by its own law t^e die paffi 
that leads to The Church’s bosom, not 
only has no future in modem culture, but 
obviously has no faidi m the vahd science 
of Its own tenets, and is guilty of the 
heresy diat dieology and science are two 
different and opposite impulses, nvals for 
human allegiance. 

I have before me the letter of a Catholic 
pnest “In your play,” he wntes, “I see 
die dramatic presentation of the conflict 
of the Regal, sacerdotal, and Prophetical 
powers, in wluch Joan was crushed To 
me It is not the victory of any one of 
them over the others that will brmg peace 
and the Reign of the Saints m the King- 
dom of God, but their fruitful interacrtion 
in a cosdy but noble state of tension ” 
The Pope himself could not put it better, 
nor can I We must accept the tension, 
and maintain It nobly without letting our- 
selves be tempted to relieve it by burning 
die thread This is Joan’s lesson to The 
Church, and its formulation by the hand 
of a pnest emboldens me to daim that 
her canomzation was a magmficendy 
Catholic gesture as the canomzation of a 
Protestant saint by the Church of Rome 
But Its speaal value and virtue cannot be 
apparent until it is known and imderstood 
as such If any simple pnest for whom 
tbs is too hard a saying tells me that it 
was not so intended, I shall remind bm 
that the Church is in the hands of God, 
and not, as simple pnests imagme, God 
m the hands of the Church, so if he 
answers too confldendy for God’s m- 
tentions he may be asked “Hast thou 


entered into the spnngs of the sea^ or 
hast thou walked in the recesses of the 
deep?” And Joan’s own answer is also 
the answer of old “Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him, but I will maintain 
my own ways before Hun ” 

THE LAW OF CHANGE IS THE LAW 
OF GOD 

When Joan mamtamed her own ways 
she claimed, like Job, that there was not 
only God and the Church to be con- 
sidered, but the Word made Flesh that 
is, the unaveraged individual, represent- 
mg hfe possibly at its bghest actual human 
evolution and possibly at its lowest, but 
never at its merely mathematical average 
Now there is no deification of the demo- 
cratic average in the theory of the Church 
It is an avowed berarchy m wbch the 
members are stfted until at the end of the 
process an mdmdual stands supreme as 
the Vicar of Chnst But when the process 
is examined it appears that its successive 
steps of selection and election are of the 
superior by the infenor (the cardinal vice 
of democracy), with the result that great 
popes are as rare and acadental as great 
kings, and that it has sometimes been 
safer for an aspirant to the Chair and the 
Keys to pass as a moribund dotard than 
as an energetic samt At best very few 
popes have been canomzed, or could be 
without letting down the standard of 
sanctity set by the self-elected saints 
N o other result could have been reason- 
ably expected, for it is not possible that 
an official organization of the spmtual 
needs of milhons of men and women, 
mosdy poor and ignorant, should com- 
pete successfully in the selection of its 
pnncipals with the duect choice of die 
Holy Ghost as it flashes with unemng 
aim upon the mdividual Nor can any 
College of Cardinals pray effectively that 
Its choice may be mspued The conscious 
prayer of the infenor may be that bs 
choice may hght on a greater than bra- 
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seif; but the sub-conscious intention of 

bis self-pre5er\mg individuality must be 

to nnd a mistvortby sennnt for bis o vm 

purposes. Tbe saints and prophets, 

ibougb they may be acadentaliy in this 

or that oSaal position or rank, are alvrays 

really self-selected, like Joan. And smce 

neither Church nor State, bv the secular 

necessities of its constitution, can suaran- 

* ^ 

teeeventherecosviitionofsuchseif-chosen 
missions, there is nothing for us but to 
make it a point of honor to pnvil^e 
heresv to ^e last bearable degree on 
the simple ground that aU evolution in 
thought and conduct must at nrst appear 
as heresy and misconduct. In shorn 
though all sodetv is founded on intoler- 
ance, ail improvement is founded on toler- 
ance, or the recognition of the fact that 
the lavr of evolution is Ibsen's la~ of 
change. And as the lavr of God in any 
sense of the vrord vrhich can novr com- 
mand a faith proof against science is a 
lavr of evolution, it foiiorvs that the lavr 
of God is a latv of change, and that 
when the Churches set themselves against 
change as such, thev are setting them- 
selves against the law of God. 

CBEDrUTT, ilODEKN A2 nD imDIEVAI. 

When Abemethy, the famous doctor, 
was asked whv he indulged himself with 
all the habits he warned his padents 
against as unhealthy, he rephed that his 
business was that of a direction post, 
which points out the way to a place, but 
doss not go thither itself. He might have 

W Vi- 

added that neither does it compel the 
traveller to go thither, nor prevent him 
firom seeking some other vay. Unfor- 
tunately our dencai direction posts al- 
ways do coerce the traveller when they 
ha\ e the poLncai power to do so. When 
the Church was a temporal as well as a 
spinmai power, and for long after to the 
fuh extent to which it could control or 
influence the temporal power, it enforced 
conformit}' by persecutions that were all 


the more ruthless because their intention 
was so excellent. Today, when the doctor 
has succeeded to the priest, and can do 
pracrically what he likes with parliament 
and the press through the hlmd feith in 
him which has succeeded to the far more 
crincal feith in the parson, legal com- 
pulsion to take the doctor's prescription, 
however poisonous, is carried to an ex- 
tent that would have horrined the In- 
quisition and staggered Archbishop Laud. 
Our creduhty is grosser than that of the 
Middle Ages, because the priest had no 
such direct pecuniary interest in our sins 
as the doctor has in our diseases: he did 
not star\'e when ail was well with his 
Sock, nor prosper when they were perish- 
ing, as our pri\-ate co mm ercial doctors 
must. Also medieval cleric believed 
that something extremely unpleasant 
would happen to him after death if he was 
unscrupulous, a belief now practicany 
exdnct among persons receiving a dog- 
maticallv materialist education- Our pro- 
fessional corporations are Trade Unions 
without souls to he damned, and they 
will soon drive us to remind them that 
thev have bodies to he kicked. The ^'an- 
can was never soulless: at worst it was a 
pohncal conspiracv to make tbe Church 
supreme temporaUv zs well as spiritualiy- 
Therefore the question raised by Joan s 
burning is a burning question sulL thougu 
the penalties involved are not so sen^- 
lionaL That is whv I am probing ^ ^ 
were onlv an historical curiosiq' I would 
not waste mv readers’ time and my own 
on it for rive minutes. 

TOIJERATIOX. ilODEBN AMD iSEDIHVAL 

The more closelv we gtapplc 
the more diScult it becomes At 
sight Tce are disposed to repear thai. jc-n 

should have been excommunicmed 

then left to go her own way. thougu 
would have protested vehement!} 
so cruel a depn^tation of her 
food: for confession, absolution- 
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body of her Lord were first necessanes 
of life to her. Such a spmt as Joan’s might 
have got over that difficulty as the Church 
of England got over the Bulls of Pope 
Leo, by mabing a Church of her own, 
and afiurming it to be the temple of the 
true and onginal faith from which her 
persecutors had strayed. But as such a 
proceeding was, in the eyes of both 
Church and State at that time, a spread- 
ing of damnation and anarchy, its tolera- 
tion mvolved a greater strain on faith in 
freedom than pohtical and ecclesiastical 
human nature could bear It is easy to say 
that the Church should have waited for 
the alleged evil results instead of assum- 
ing that they would occur, and what they 
would be. That soimds simple enough, 
but if a modem Public Health Authonty 
were to leave people entirely to then own 
devices in the matter of sanitation, say- 
mg, “We have nothing to do with drain- 
age or your views about drainage, but 
if you catch smallpox or typhus we will 
prosecute you and have you punished 
very severely like the authonties m 
Buder’s Erewhon,” it would either be 
removed to the County Asylum or re- 
minded that A’s neglect of samtation may 
kill the child of B two miles off, or start 
an epidemic in which the most con- 
saentious samtanans may pensh. 

We must face the fact that soaety is 
founded on intolerance There are glanng 
cases of the abuse of intolerance, but they 
are quite as charactensUc of our own age 
as of the Middle Ages The typical modem 
example and contrast is compulsory in- 
oculation replaang what was virtually 
compulsory baptism But compulsion to 
inoculate is objected to as a crudely un- 
saentific and mischievous ana-sanitary 
quackery, not m the least because we think 
It wrong to compel people to protect 
their children from disease Its opponents 
would make it a cnme, and will probably 
succeed in doing so, and that will be just 
as intolerant as m^ng it compulsory. 


Neither the Pasteurians nor their op- 
ponents the Samtanans would leave 
parents free to bring up their children 
naked, though that course also has some 
plausible advocates We may prate of 
j tolerauon as we will, but soaety must 
always draw a line somewhere between 
allowable conduct and insamty or cnme, 
in spite of the nsk of mistaking sages for 
lunattcs and saviors for blasphemers We 
must persecute, even to the death, and all 
we can do to mitigate the danger of per- 
secution is, first, to be very careful what 
we persecute, and second, to bear in mind 
that unless there is a large hberty to shock 
conventional people, and a well informed 
sense of the value of onginahty, mdivi- 
duahty, and eccentnaty, the result will 
be apparent stagnation covenng a re- 
pression of evolutionary forces which 
will eventually explode with extravagant 
and probably destructive violence 

VARIASILiry OF TOLERATION 

The degree of tolerance attainable at 
any moment depends on tlie strain under 
which society is maintaimng its cohesion 
In war, for instance, we suppress tlie 
gospels and put Quakers in prison, 
muzzle the newspapers, and make it a 
senous offence to shew a Iiglit at night 
Under the strain of invasion tlie Frencli 
Government in 1792 struck off 4000 
heads, mostly on grounds tliat would not 
in time of settled peace have provoked 
any Government to chloroform a dog, 
and in 1920 the Bntisli Government 
slaughtered and burnt in Ireland to per- 
secute tlie advocates of a constitutional 
change winch it had presently to effect 
Itself Later on the Fasasti in Italy did 
everytliing that the Black and Tans did 
m Ireland, wtli some grotesquely fero- 
aous ^^^ations, under the strain of an 
unskilled attempt at industrial revolution 
by Soaalists who understood Socialism 
even less than Capitalists understand 
Capitahsm In tlie Umted States an in- 
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crediLly savage persecution of Russians 
took place dunng the scare spread by the 
Russian Bolshe\nk revolution after 1917- 
These instances could easily be multi- 
phed; but they are enough to she'w that 
between a maximum of mdulgent tolera- 
tion and a ruthlessly mtolerant Terronsm 
there is a scale through which toleration 
IS continually rising or falling, and that 
there was not the smallest ground for the 
self-complacent conviction of the nine- 
teenth centuT}'- that it was more tolerant 
than the fifteenth, or that such an event 
as the execution of Joan could not p ossibly 
occur m what we caU our own more en- 
hghtened times. Thousands of women, 
each of them a thousand times less danger- 
ous and terrifymg to our Governments 
than Joan v^s to the Government of her 
day, have withm the last ten years been 
slaughtered, starved to death, burnt out 
of house and home, and what not that 
Persecution and Terror could do to them, 
m the course of Grusades fer more t5’Tan- 
nically pretentious than the medie\’al 
Crusades which proposed nothmg more 
h}^erbohcal than the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre from the Saracens. The In- 
qmsition, vuth its Enghsh eqmvalent the 
Star Chamber, are gone m the sense that 
then names are now disused; but can any 
of the modem substitutes for the Inquisi- 
tion, the Speaal Tribunals and Com- 
missions, the pumtive expeditions, the 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the pioclamations of martial law and of 
mmor states of siege, and the rest of 
them, claim that their Hctims have as fair 
a trial, as well considered a body of law 
to govern then cases, or as conscientious 
a judge to msist on strict legahtj* of pro- 
cedure as Joan had from tlie Inquisition 
and from tlie spmt of the Middle Ages 
even when her countr}’- was under the 
heawest strain of ciwl and foreign vnr? 
From us she would have had no tnal and 
no law except a Defence of The Realm 
Act suspending all law, and for judge she 


would have had, at best, abothered major, 
and at worst a promoted advocate in 
ermine and scarlet to whom the scmples 
of a trained ecclesiastic like Cauchon 
would seem ridiculous and ungentle- 
manly. 

THE CONFLICT BETWEEN GENIUS AND 
DISCIPLINE 

Having thus brought the matter home 
to ourselves, we may now consider the 
special feature of Joan’s mental constitu- 
tion tvhich made her so unmanageable. 
What is to be done on the one hand with 
rulers who will not give any reason for 
then orders, and on the other with people 
who cannot understand the reasons when 
they are given? The government of the 
world, pohtical, mdustnal, and domestic, 
has to be carried on mosdy by the giving 
and obeying of orders under just these 
conditions. “Dont argue: do as you are 
told'’ has to be said not only to children 
and soldiers, but pracdcaliy to every- 
bod}’’. Fortunately most people do not 
wnnt to argue: they are only too glad to 
be saved the trouble of thinking for 
themselves. And the ablest and most in- 
dependent thinkers are content to under- 
stand their own special department. In 
other departments they wdl unhesitat- 
ingly ask for and accept the instmctions 
of a pohceman or the advice of a tailor 
vithout demanding or desiring explana- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, there must be some 
groimd for attaching authority to an 
order. A child will obey its parents, a 
soldier his officer, a philosopher a railwa}'' 
porter, and a workman a foreman, all 
vnthout question, because it is generally 
accepted that those who give die orders 
imderstand what they are about, and are 
duly authorized and even obliged to gn s 
them, and because, in the practical emer- 
genaes of daily life, there is no time for 
lessons and explanations, or for argu- 
ments as to their i-alidity Such obediences 
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are as necessary to the continuous opera- 
tion of our social system as the revolu- 
tions of tlie earth are to the succession of 
night and day But they are not so spon- 
taneous as tliey seem tliey have to be 
very carefully arranged and maintained. 
A bishop wiU defer to and obey a king, 
hut let a curate venture to give him an 
order, however necessary and sensible, 
and the bishop will forget his cloth and 
damn the curate’s impudence The more 
obedient a man is to accredited authonty 
the more jealous he is of allowing any 
unautlionzed person to order him ^out. 

With all this m mmd, consider the 
career of Joan She was a village girl, m 
authonty over sheep and pigs, dogs and 
chickens, and to some extent over her 
father’s hired laborers when he hired any, 
but over no one else on earth Outside 
the farm she had no authonty, no pres- 
tige, no claim to the smallest deference 
Yet she ordered everybody about, from 
her uncle to the bng, the archbishop, 
and the military General Staff. Her imde 
obeyed her like a sheep, and took her to 
the castle of the local commander, who, 
on bemg ordered about, toed to assert 
lumself, but soon collapsed and obeyed 
And so on up to the kmg, as we have 
seen This would have been unbearably 
imtating even if her otders had been 
offered as rational solutions of the des- 
perate difficulties in which her soaal 
supenors found themselves just then 
But they were not so offered Nor were 
they offered as the expression of Joan’s 
arbitrary will It was never “I say so,” 
but always “God says so.” 

JOAN AS THEOCRAT 

Leaders who take that Ime have no 
trouble with some people, and no end of 
trouble with others They need never 
fear a lukewarm reception Either they 
are messengers of God, or they are blas- 
phemous impostors In the Middle Ages 
the general behef m witchcraft greatly m- 
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I tensified this contrast, because when an 
apparent miracle happened (as in the case 
of the wind changmg at Orleans) it 
proved the divine mission to the credu- 
lous, and proved a contract with the devil 
to the sceptical All through, Joan had 
to depend on those who accepted her as 
an mcamate angel agamst those who 
added to an intense resentment of her 
presumption a bigoted abhorrence of her 
as a witch. To this abhorrence we must 
add the extreme irritation of those who 
did not beheve in the voices, and regarded 
her as a bar and impostor It is hard to 
conceive anything more infunatmg to a 
statesman or a mihtary commander, or 
to a court favonte, than to be overruled 
at every turn, or to be robbed of the ear 
of the reigmng sovereign, by an im- 
pudent young upstart practising on the 
creduhty of the populace and the vanity 
and silhness of an immature prince by 
exploiting a few of those lucky coinci- 
dences which pass as miracles with un- 
critical people Not only were the envy, 
snobbery, and competitive ambition of 
the baser natures exacerbated by Joan’s 
success, but among the friendly ones that 
were clever enough to be cntical a quite 
reasonable scepticism and mistrust of her 
abihty, founded on a fair observation of 
her obvious ignorance and temerity, were 
at work agamst her And as she met all 
remonstrances and all cntiasms, not 
with arguments or persuasion, but with 
a flat appeal to the authonty of God and 
a claim to be in God’s speaal confidence, 
she must have seemed, to all who were 
not infamated by her, so insufferable that 
nothing but an unbroken chain of over- 
whelming successes m the mihtary and 
pohtical field could have saved her from 
the wrath that finally destroyed her 

UNBROKEN SUCCESS ESSENTIAL IN 
THEOCBACY 

To forge such a chain she needed to be 
the King, the Archbishop of Rlieims, the 
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Bastard of Orleans, and herself into the 
bargain, and that was impossible. From 
the moment when she failed to stimulate 
Charles to follow up his coronation with 
a swoop on Pans she was lost The fact 
that she msisted on this whilst the king 
and the rest timidly and foohshly thought 
they could square the Duke of Burgundy, 
and effect a combination with him against 
the English, made her a temfying nuis- 
ance to them; and from that time onward 
she could do nothing but prowl about the 
battlefields waiting for some lucky chance 
to sweep the captains into a big move 
But It was to the enemy that the chance 
came: she was taken prisoner by the Bur- 
gundians fighting before Compi^gne, and 
at once discovered that she had not a 
friend in the pohtical world Had she 
escaped she would probably have fought 
on until the English were gone, and then 
had to shake the dust of the court off her 
feet, and retire to Domr^my as Ganbaldi 
had to retire to Caprera. 

MODERN DISTORTIONS OF JOAN’S 
HISTORY 

This, I think, is all that we can now 
pretend to say about the prose of Joan’s 
career. The romance of her rise, the 
tragedy of her execution, and the comedy 
of the attempts of posterity to make 
amends for that execution, belong to my 
play and not to my preface, which must 
be confined to a sober essay on the facts 
That such an essay is badly needed can 
be ascertamed by examming any of our 
standard works of reference. They give 
accurately enough the facts about the 
visit to Vaucouleurs, the annunciation 
to Charles at Chmon, the raising of the 
siege of Orleans and the subsequent 
battles, the coronation at Rheims, the 
capture at Compiegne, and the trial and 
execution at Rouen, with their dates and 
the names of the people concerned, but 
they all break dovm on the melodramatic 
legend of tlie wicked bishop and die en- 


trapped maiden and the rest of it. It would 
be far less misleadmg if they were wrong 
as to the facts, and right m their view of 
the facts. As it is, they illustrate the too 
htde considered truth that the fashion 
m which we think changes like the fashion 
of our clothes, and that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for most people to think 
otherwise than m the fashion of their own 


HISTORY ALWAYS OUT OF DATE 

This, by the way, is why children are 
never taught contemporary history Their 
history books deal with penods of which 
the tlunkmg has passed out of fashion, 
and the circumstances no longer apply 
to active hfe. For example, they are 
taught history about Washington, and 
told hes about Lemn. In Washington’s 
time they were told hes (the same hes) 
about Washington, and taught history 
about Cromwell In the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries they were told hes about 
Joan, and by this time might very well 
be told the truth about her. Unfortu- 
nately the hes did not cease when the 
pohtical circumstances became obsolete 
The Reformation, which Joan had un- 
consciously antiapated, kept the ques- 
tions which arose m her case burmng up 
to our own day (you can see plenty of 
the burnt houses still m Ireland), with the 
result that Joan has remained die subject 
of anti-Clencal hes, of specifically Pro- 
testant hes, and of Roman Catholic eva- 
sions of her unconscious Protestantism 
The truth sticks m our diroats widi all 
the sauces it is served with it will never 
go down until we take it without any 
sauce at all 

THE REAL JOAN NOT MARVELLOUS 
ENOUGH FOR US 

But even in its simplicity, the faith 
demanded by Joan is one which die ann- 
metaphysical temper of nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization, which remains powerful 
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m England and Amenca, and is tyrannical 
in France, contemptuously refuses her 
We do not, like her contemporaries, rush 
to the opposite extreme in a recoil from 
her as from a witch self-sold to the devil, 
because we do not believe in the devil 
nor in the possibility of commercial con- 
tracts with him Our credulity, though 
enormous, is not boundless; and our stock 
of It IS quite used up by our mediums, 
clairvoyants, hand readers, slate writers, 
Chnstian Saentists, psycho - analysts, 
electromc vibrauon diviners, therapeutists 
of all schools registered and unregistered, 
astrologers, astronomers who tell us that 
the sun is nearly a hundred milhon miles 
away and that Betelgeuse is ten times as 
big as the whole umverse, physicists who 
balance Betelgeuse by describing the in- 
credible smallness of the atom, and a host 
of other marvel mongers whose creduhty 
would have dissolved the Middle Ages 
in a roar of sceptical merriment In the 
Middle Ages people beheved that the 
earth was Bat, for which they had at least 
the evidence of their senses we beheve 
It to be round, not because as many as one 
per cent of us could give the physical 
reasons for so quamt a behef, but be- 
cause modem science has convmced us 
that nothing that is obvious is true, and 
that everythmg that is magical, improb- 
able, extraordinary, gigantic, microscopic, 
heartless, or outrageous is saentific 
I must not, by the way, be taken as 
implymg that the earth is flat, or that all 
or any of our amazing credulities are de- 
lusions or impostures I am only defend- 
ing my own age against the charge of 
being less imaginative than the Middle 
Ages I affirm that the mneteenth century, 
and still more the twentieth, can kno^ 
the fifteenth into a cocked hat in point of 
susceptibility to marvels and miracles and 
saints and prophets and magicians and 
monsters and fairy tales of all kinds The 
proportion of marvel to immediately 
credible statement in the latest edition 


of the Encyclopzedia Bntannica is enorm- 
ously greater than in the Bible The 
medieval doctors of divimty who did not 
pretend to settle how many angels could 
dance on the point of a needle cut a very 
poor figure as far as romantic creduhty 
IS concerned beside the modem physiasts 
who have settled to the biUionth of a 
millimetre every movement and position 
m the dance of the electrons Not for 
worlds would I question the prease ac- 
curacy of these cmculations or the exist- 
ence of electrons (whatever they may be) 
The fate of Joan is a wammg to me 
agamst such heresy But why the men 
who beheve m electrons should regard 
themselves as less credulous than the men 
who beheved in angels is not apparent 
to me. If they refuse to beheve, with the 
Rouen assessors of 1431, that Joan was 
a witch, It IS not because that explanation 
is too marvellous, but because it is not 
marvellous enough 

THE STAGE LIMITS OF HISTORICAL 
REPRESENTATION 

For the story of Joan I refer the reader 
to the play which follows It contains all 
that need be known about her, but as it 
is for stage use I have had to condense 
into three and a half hours a senes of 
events which m their histoncal happemng 
were spread over four times as many 
months, for the theatre imposes unities 
of time and place from which Nature m 
her boundless wastefulness is free There- 
fore the reader must not suppose tliat 
Joan really put Robert de Baudncourt m 
her pocket m fifteen minutes, nor that her 
excommunication, recantation, relapse, 
and death at the stake were a matter of 
half an hour or so Neither do I claim 
more for my dramatizations of Joan’s 
contemporanes than that some of them 
are probably slightly more like tlic 
onginals than tliose imaginary portraits 
of all the Popes from Saint Peter onward 
through Ae Dark Ages whicli are still 
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gravely exhibited in tbeUfizi in Florence 
(or were when I was there last). My 
Dunois would do equally well for the 
Due d’Alencon Both left descriptions of 
Joan so similar that, as a man alw’ays de- 
scribes himself unconsaously whenever 
he describes anyone else, I have inferred 
that these goodnatured young men were 
very like one another in min d, so I have 
lumped the twain mto a smgle figure, 
thereby saving the theatre manager a 
salary and a smt of armor. Dunois’ face, 
still on record at Chateaudun, is a sug- 
gestive help. But I really know no more 
about these men and their circle than 
Shakespear knew about Falconbndge and 
the Duke of Austna, or about Macbeth 
and i^'lacduff In view of the thmgs they 
did in history, and have to do agam m 
the pla}^, I can only mvent appropriate 
characters for them m Shakespear’s 
manner. 

A VOID m THE ELIZABETHAN DRAILA 

I have, however, one advantage over 
the Elizabethans. I woite in full view of 
the Middle Ages, which may be said to 
have been rediscovered m the middle of 
the nineteenth century after an echpse 
of about four hundred and fifty years 
The Renascence of antique hterature and 
art in the sixteenth century, and the lusty 
growth of Capitahsm, between them 
buned the Middle Ages; and then resur- 
rection IS a second Renascence. Now 
there is not a breath of medieval atmo- 
sphere in Shakespear’s histones His John 
of Gaunt is hke a study of the old age of 
Drake. Although he was a Catholic by 
family tradiuon, his figures are all m- 
tensely Protestant, mdmduahst, sceptical, 
self-centred in everythmg but their love 
affairs, and completely personal and sel- 
fish e\ en m tliem His kings are not states- 
men* lus cardinals have no religion* a 
noMce can read his plays from one end ! 
to the other witliout learmng tliat the 1 
wmrld is finally gotemed by forces ex- 1 


pressing themselves in religions and laws 
which make epochs rather than by vul- 
garly ambitious mdi^nduals who make 
rows The divinity w hich shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we will, is men- 
tioned fatahsncaUy only to be forgotten 
immediately hke a passmg \'ague appre- 
hension. To Shakespear as to Mark 
Twain, Cauchon would have been a 
tyTant and a buUy instead of a Cathohe, 
and the mquisitor Lemaitre would have 
been a Sadist instead of a lawyer. War- 
wick would have had no more feudal 
quahty than his successor the King Maker 
has in the play of Hemy \T. We should 
have seen them all completely satisfied 
that if they would only to their own 
selves be true they could not then be 
false to any man (a precept which repre- 
sents the reaction against mediei'ahsm at 
its intensest) as if they were beings m the 
air, without pubhc responsibihues of any 
kmd. All Shakespear’s characters are so: 
that IS why they seem natural to our 
middle classes, who are comfortable and 
irresponsible at other people’s expense, 
and are neither ashamed of that condition 
nor even consaous of it. Nature abhors 
this vacuum in Shakespear, and I ha\e 
taken care to let the mediei^ atmosphere 
blow'’ through my play freely. Those who 
see It performed will not mistake the 
starthng e\ ent it records for a mere per- 
sonal accident. They will have before 
them not only the Msible and human pup- 
pets, but the Church, the Inquisiuon, die 
Feudal S 5 "stem, v/ith divine mspuration 
always beatmg agamst their too inelasuc 
hmits: all more terrible in tlieur dramanc 
force than any of the httle mortal figures 
clanking about in plate armor or mowng 
silently m the frocks and hoods of tlie 
order of St Dominic 

TILVGEDY, NOT MTLODRA-MA 

Tliere are no villains m tlic piece. 
Cnme, hke disease, is not mteresung it 
IS sometliing to be done away witli by 
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general consent, and that is all about it 
It IS what men do at their best, with good 
intentions, and what normal men and 
women find that they must and will do 
m spite of their intentions, that really con- 
cern us The rascally bishop and the cruel 
inquisitor of Mark Twain and Andrew 
Lang are as dull as pickpockets^ and they 
reduce Joan to the level of the even less 
interesting person whose pocket is picked 
I have represented both of them as cap- 
able and eloquent exponents of The 
Church Mihtant and The Church Liti- 
gant, because only by doing so can I 
maintain my drama on the level of high 
tragedy and save it from becoming a mere 
pohce court sensation A villain m a play 
can never be anything more than a dta- 
bolus ex machma^ possibly a more exating 
expedient than a deusexmachma^ but both 
equally mechamcal, and therefore mter- 
esting only as mechamsm It is, I repeat, 
what normally mnocent people do that 
concerns us; and if Joan had not been 
burnt by normally mnocent people m the 
energy of their nghteousness her death 
at their hands would have no more sigm- 
ficance than the Tokyo earthquake, which 
burnt a great many maidens The tragedy 
of such murders is that they are not com- 
mitted by murderers They are judiaal 
murders, pious murders, and this con- 
tradiction at once bnngs an element of 
comedy mto the tragedy the angels may 
weep at the murder, but the gods laugh 
at the murderers 

THE INEVITABLE FLATTERIES OF 
TRAGEDY 

Here then we have a reason why my 
drama of Samt Joan’s career, though it 
may give the essential truth of it, gives 
an mexact picture of some acadental fects 
It goes almost without saying that the 
old Jeanne d’Arc melodramas, reducmg 
everything to a conflict of villam and 
hero, or m Joan’s case villam and herome, 
not only miss the pomt entirely, but 
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falsify the characters, makmg Cauchon 
a scoundrel, Joan a pnraa donna, and 
Dunois a lover. But the writer of high 
tragedy and comedy, aimmg at the inner- 
most attainable truth, must needs flatter 
Cauchon nearly as much as the melo- 
dramatist vflifies him Although there is, 
as far as I have been able to discover, 
nothmg agamst Cauchon that convicts 
him of bad faith or exceptional seventy 
m his judiaal relations with Joan, or of as 
much anti-pnsoner, pro-police, class and 
sectanan bias as we now take for granted 
m our own courts, yet there is hardly 
more warrant for classmg him as a great 
Cathohc churchman, completely proof 
agamst the passions roused by flie tem- 
poral situation Neither does the mquisi- 
tor Lemaitre, m such scanty accounts of 
him as are now recoverable, appear qmte 
so able a master of his duties and of the 
case before him as I have given him credit 
for bemg But it is the busmess of the 
stage to make its figures more mteUigible 
to themselves than they would be m real 
hfe, for by no other means can they be 
made mtelhgible to the audience And m 
this case Cauchon and Lemaitre have to 
make mtelhgible not only themselves but 
the Church and the Inquisition, just as 
Warwick has to make the feudal system 
mtelhgible, the three between them hav- 
mg thus to make a twentieth-century 
audience conscious of an epoch funda- 
mentally different from its own. Obvi- 
ously the real Cauchon, Lemaitre, and 
Warwick could not have done this they 
were part of the Middle Ages themselves, 
and therefore as unconsaous of its peculi- 
anties as of the atomic formula of the air 
they breathed But the play would be un- 
mtelhgible if I had not endowed them 
with enough of this consaousness to en- 
able them to explam then attitude to the 
twentieth century. All I claim is that by 
this mevitable sacrifice of vensimihtiide 
I have secured in tlie only possible v^y 
suffiaent veraaty to justify me in claim- 
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tain number of hours’ entertainment that 
tounng managers are sometimes senously 
embarrassed by tlie brevity of tlie London 
plays tJiey have to deal in 

For in London tlie cntics are rein- 
forced by a considerable body of persons 
who go to tlie tlieatre as many odiers go 
to church, to display their best clothes 
and compare them witli other people’s, 
to be in die fashion, and have something 
to talk about at dinner parties, to adore 
a pet performer, to pass die evening any- 
where radier dian at home in short, for 
any or every reason except interest in 
dramaticartassuch In fashionable centres 
die number of irreligious people who go 
to church, of unmusical people who go to 
concerts and operas, and of undramaoc 
people who go to die theatre, is so pro- 
digious diat sermons have been cut down 
to ten minutes and plays to two hours, 
and, even at diat, congregations sit long- 
ing for die benediction and audiences for 
die final curtain, so that they may get 
away to die lunch or supper they really 
crave for, after arriving as late as (or later 
dian) the hour of begmmng can possibly 
be made for them 

Thus from die stalls and in the Press 
an atmosphere of hypocnsy spreads 
Nobody says straight out that genuine 
drama is a tedious nuisance, and that to 
ask people to endure more than two 
hours of It (with two long intervals of 
relief) is an intolerable imposition No- 
body says “I hate classical tragedy and 
comedy as I hate sermons and sym- 
phomes, but I hke pohce news and 
divorce news and any land of danang or 
decoration that has an aphrodisiac effect 
on me or on my wife or husband And 
whatever supenor people may pretend, 

I cannot associate pleasure with any sort 
of intellectual activity, and I dont beheve 
anyone else can either ” Such things are 
not said, yet mne-tenths of what is offered 
as cntiasm of the drama in the metro- 
pohtan Press of Europe and Amenca is 
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nothing but a muddled paraphrase of 
It If It does not mean ^at, it means 
notliing 

I do not complain of this, though it 
complains very unreasonably of me But 
I can take no more notice of it than Ein- 
stein of tlie people who are mcapable of 
mathematics I wnte in the classical 
manner for those who pay for admission 
to a theatre because diey hke classical 
comedy or tragedy for its own sake, and 
like It so much when it is good of its kmd 
and well done that they tear themselves 
away from it with reluctance to catch the 
very latest train or omnibus that will take 
them home Far from arriving late from 
an eight or half-past eight o’clock dinner 
so as to escape at least the first half-hour 
of the performance, they stand m queues 
outside the theatre doors for hours be- 
forehand m bitingly cold weather to 
secure a seat In countries where a play 
lasts a week, they bnng baskets of pro- 
visions and sit It out These are the 
patrons on whom I depend for my bread 
I do not give them performances twelve 
hours long, because circumstances do not 
at present make such entertainments 
feasible, though a performance begm- 
mng after bre^ast and ending at sunset 
is as possible physically and artistically m 
Surrey or Middlesex as m Ober-Ammer- 
gau, and an all-mght sitting m a theatre 
would be at least as enjoyable as an all- 
mght sitting in the House of Commons, 
and much more useful But m St Joan I 
have done my best by going to the well- 
estabhshed classical hmit of three and a 
half hours practically continuous playing, 
barring the one interval imposed by con- 
siderations which have nothmg to do 
with art I know that this is hard on the 
pseudo-cntics and on the fashionable 
people whose playgomg is a hypocnsy 
I cannot help feehng some compassion 
for them when they assure me that my 
play, though a great play, must fail hope- 
lessly, because it does not begin at a 
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to nnc rnd end at clc\cn. The 
r'c cn er^ hclTitncrK against them 
T "’-Jet that ah men arc not as i]ie\ 
arc Stih lamsom for them: and though 
I cannoi for their safes undo nn xiork 
r ’ e]p the people vjio hate the dicatre 
to drue out the people vho lo\c it, \ct 
I ” a point out to them that thc\ ha\c 
S':\ cral remedies in their ovm hands They 
cm c'cape the first part of tiie play by 
their usual practice of arnMng late. They 
can escape the epilogue by not vaiting 
for It. And if the irreducible minimum 


' thus attained is sull too painful, thc\ can 
stay ay-ay altogether. But 1 deprecate this 
: c.\trcme course, because it is good neitha- 
j for nn pocket nor for tlieir oyn souk 
I Already a feu of them, noticing that y hat 
matters is not tlio absolute length of tune 
ocaipied b} a play, but the speed yith 
yliich tint time passes, are disco\ennf: 
that the tlieatre, tliougli purgatorial m its 
Anstotclian moments, is not neccssanlv 
always the dull place the} base so often 
found It What do its discomforts matte’- 
when the play makes us forget them' 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THE BLACK GIRL IN HER 

SEARCH FOR GOD 

1932 


I was inspired to wnte tins tale when 
I -u^s held up in Knysna for five weeks 
in the Afncan summer and English winter 
of 1932 My intention was to write a play 
in tlie ordinary course of my business as 
a plaj'wnght, but I found m)'self writing 
tlie story of the black girl instead And 
now, die story being written, I proceed 
to speculate on what it means, diough I 
cannot too often repeat diat I am as liable 
as anyone else to err in my interpreta- 
tion, and diat pioneer writers, like odier 
pioneers, often mistake dieir destination 
as Columbus did That is how diey some- 
times run away in pious horror from the 
conclusions to wluch their revelations 
manifesdy lead I hold, as firmly as St 
Thomas Aquinas, diat all truths, ancient 
or modem, are divinely inspired, but I 
know by observation and introspection 
diat the instrument on which the inspir- 
ing force plays may be a very faulty one, 
and may even end, like Bunyan in The 
Holy War, by making the most ndiculous j 
nonsense of his message 

However, here is ray own account of 
the matter for what it is worth 

It IS often said, by the heedless, diat 
we are a conservative speaes, impervious 
to new ideas I have not found it so lam 
often appalled at die avidity and creduhty 
with which new ideas are snatched at and 
adopted without a scrap of sound evi- 
dence People will beheve anything that 
amuses them, gratifies them, or promises 
them some sort of profit I console my- 
self, as Stuart Mill did, with the notion 
that in time die silly ideas will lose their 
charm and drop out of fashion and out 
of existence, that the false promises, when 
broken, will pass through cynical dension 
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into obhvion, and that after this sifting 
process the sound ideas, bemg indestruct- 
ible (for even if suppressed or forgotten 
they are rediscovered again and again) 
will survive and be added to the body of 
ascertained knowledge we call Science 
In this way we acqmre a well tested stock 
of ideas to furnish our minds, such furn- 
ishing bemg education proper as distin- 
guished from the pseudo-education of the 
schools and universities 

Unfortunately there is a snag in this 
simple scheme It forgets the prudent old 
precept, “Dont throw out your dirty 
water until you get in your clean” which 
IS the very devil unless completed by 
“This also I say unto you, that when you 
get your fresh water you must throw out 
tlie dirty, and be particularly careful not 
to let the two get mixed ” 

Now this is just what we never do We 
persist in pounng the clean water into the 
dirty, and our minds are always muddled 
m consequence The educated human of 
today has a mind which can be compared 
only to a store in which the very latest 
and most precious acqrnsmons are flung 
on top of a noisome heap of rag-and- 
bottle refuse and worthless antiquities 
from the museum lumber room The 
store IS always bankrupt, and the men 
in possession include William the Con- 
queror and Henry the Seventh, Moses 
and Jesus, St Augustine and Sir Isaac 
Newton, Calvin and Wesley, Queen Vic- 
tona and Mr H G Wells, whilst among 
the distraining creditors are Karl Marx, 
Einstein, and dozens of people more or 
less hke Stuart Mil and myself No mind 
can operate reasonably in such a mess 
And as our current schoohng and colleg- 
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mg and graduating consists in reprodu- 
cing this mess in the minds of every fresh 
generation of children, we are provoking 
revolutionary emergencies in which per- 
sons muddled by umversity degrees will 
have to be pohtically disfranchised and 
disqualified as, in effect, certified lunatics, 
and the direction of affairs given over to 
the self-educated and the simpletons 

The most conspicuous example of this 
insane practice of continually taking m 
new ideas without ever clearing out the 
ideas they supersede, is the standing of 
the Bible in those countries in which the 
extraordinary artistic value of the Enghsh 
translation has given it a magical power 
over Its readers. That power is now wan- 
ing because, as sixteenth century English 
IS a dying tongue, new translations are 
being forced on us by the plain fact that 
the old one is no longer intelhgible to the 
masses. These new versions have — the 
good ones by their admirable homehness 
and the ordinary ones by their news- 
papery everydayness — suddenly placed 
the Bible narratives m a hght of familiar 
reahsm which obhges their readers to apply 
common sense tests to them. 

But the influence of these modem ver- 
sions is not yet very wide It seems to me 
that those who find the old version umn- 
telhgible and boresome do not resort to 
modern versions they simply give up 
reading the Bible The few who are caught 
and interested by the new versions 
stumble on them by acadents which, 
being acadents, are necessarily rare But 
they still hear Lessons read m church m 
the old version in a specially reverent 
tone, children at Sunday School are made 
to learn its verses by heart, and are re- 
warded by httle cards inscribed with its 
texts; and bedrooms and nurseries are 
still decorated with its precepts, warn- 
ings, and consolations. The British and 
Foreign Bible Soaety has distributed 
more than three milhon copies annually 
for a century past, and though many of 


these copies may be mere churchgoers’ 
luggage, never opened on weekdays, or 
gifts m discharge of the duties of god- 
parents, yet they count. There is still on 
the statute book a law which no statesman 
dare repeal, which makes it felony for a 
professed Christian to question the saen- 
tific truth and supernatural authority of 
any word of Holy Scnpture, the penalties 
extending to ruinous outlawry, and the 
same acceptance of the Bible as an infall- 
ible encyclopedia is one of the Articles 
oflthe Church of England, though an- 
other Article, and that the very first, flatly 
demes the corporeal and voraaous nature 
of God msisted on in the Pentateuch. 

In all these instances the Bible means 
the translation authorized by King Janies 
the First of the best examples m anaent 
Jewish hterature of natur^ and political 
history, of poetry, morality, theology, 
and rhapsody The translation was extra- 
ordinarily well done because to the trans- 
lators what they were translating was not 
merely a curious collection of anaent 
books written by different authors m dif- 
ferent stages of culture, but the Word of 
God divinely revealed through his chosen 
and expressly inspired scribes In this con- 
viction they earned out their work with 
boundless reverence and care and achieved 
a beautifully artistic result It did not seem 
possible to them that they could flatter 
the onginal texts, for who could improve 
on God’s own style ^ And as they could 
not conceive that divine revelation could 
conflict with what they believed to be the 
tmths of their religion, they did not hesi- 
tate to translate a negative by a positive 
where such a conflict seemed to anse, as 
they could hardly trust their own fallible 
knowledge of ancient Hebrew when it 
contradicted the very foundations of their 
faith, nor doubt that God would, as they 
prayed Him to do, take care that his mes- 
sage should not suffer corruption in their 
hands In this state of exaltation they 
made a translation so magmficent that to 
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tins day tiie common human Bntisher or 
citizen of tile United States of North 
America accepts and worships it as a 
single hook by a single autiior, the book 
being die Book of Books and the autiior 
being God Its charm, its promise of sal- 
vation, Its patiios, and its majesty have 
been raised to transcendence by Handel, 
who can still make atheists cry and give 
matenahsts tiie tlinll of the subhme with 
his Messiali Even the ignorant, to whom 
religion is crude feticlusm and mage, 
pnze It as a paper tahsman that will exor- 
ase ghosts, prevent witnesses from lying, 
and, if carried devoutly in a soldier’s 
pocket, stop bullets 

Now It is clear tiiat tins supernatural 
view of die Bible, though at its best it may 
achieve sublimity by keeping its head in 
die skies, may also make itself both adi- 
culous and dangerous by having its feet 
off die ground It is a matter of daily ex- 
penence that a book taken as an infallible 
revelation, whether the author be Moses, 
Ezekiel, Paul, Swedenborg, Joseph Smith, 
Mary Baker Eddy, or Karl Marx, may 
bring such hope, consolation, interest, and 
happiness into our individual hves that 
we may well chensh it as the key of Para- 
dise But if the paradise be a fool’s para- 
dise, as It must be when its matenals are 
imaginary, then it must not be made the 
foundation of a State, and must be classed 
with anodynes, opiates, and anaesthetics 
It IS not for nothing that the fanatically 
rehgous leaders of the new Russia dis- 
missed the religon of the Greek Church 
as “dope ” That is preasely what a re- 
hgon becomes when it is divorced from 
r^ty It is useful to ambitious rulers in 
corrupt political systems as a sedative to 
popular turbulence (that is why the tyrant 
always makes much of the pnest), but in 
the long run cmhzation must get back to 
honest reahty or pensh 

At present we are at a cnsis m which 
one party is keepmg the Bible in the 
clouds in the name of religon, and an- 


other IS trying to get nd of it altogether 
m the name of Saence Both names are 
SO recklessly taken in vain that the Bishop 
of Birmingham has just warned his flock 
that the scaentiflc party is drawing nearer 
to Chnst than the Church congegations 
I, who am a sort of unofiiaal Bishop of 
Everywhere, have repeatedly warned the 
scientists that the Quakers are funda- 
mentally far more saentifle than the 
official biologsts In tins confusion I ven- 
ture to suggest that we neither leave the 
Bible in the clouds nor attempt the im- 
possible task of suppressmg it "Why not 
simply bring it down to the ground, and 
take It for what it really is? 

To mamtain good humor I am qmte 
willing to concede to my Protestant 
friends that the Bible m the clouds was 
sometimes turned to good account in the 
struggles to maintam Protestant Free- 
thought (such as It was) agamst the 
Churches and Empires The soldier who 
had his Bible m one hand and his weapon 
in the other fought with the strength of 
ten under Cromwell, WiUiam of Orange, 
and Gustavus Adolphus The very old- 
fashioned may stiU permit themselves a 
httie romance about the Huguenots at La 
Rochelle, the psalm of the Ironsides at 
Dunbar, the ships that broke the boom 
and relieved the siege of Londonderry, 
and even about Dugald Dalgetty But the 
struggle between Guelph and Ghibelline 
IS so completely over that in its last and 
bloodiest war the mimsters of the Guelph 
king did not even know what his name 
meant, and made him discard it m the 
face of the Ghibellme Kaiser and the 
Holy Roman Empire And the soldier 
fought with the trigger of a machine gun 
in one hand and a popular newspaper m 
the other Thanks to the machine gun he 
fought with the strength of a thousand, 
but the idohzed Bible was still at the back 
of the popular newspaper, full of the 
spmt of the campaigns of Joshua, holding 
up our sword as the sword of the Lord 
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and Gideon, and hounding us on to tlie 
slaughter of those modern Amalekites 
and Canaamtes, the Germans, as idolators 
and children of the devil. Though tlie 
formula (King and Country) was differ- 
ent, the spirit was die same it was the old 
imaginary conflict of Jehovali against 
Baal; only, as die Germans were also 
fighting for King and Countr}^ and were 
qmte as convinced as we diat Jehovah, 
die Lord strong and nughty, die Lord 
mighty m batde, the Lord of Hosts (now 
called big battahons), ws dieir God, and 
diat ours was his enemy, the fighting, 
diougli fearfully slaughterous, was so 
completely neutralized diat die \actory 
had to be won by blockade. But die 
wounds to civihzation were so serious 
that we do not as yet know whedier diey 
are not going to prove mortal, because 
they are being kept open by the Old 
Testament spirit and methods and super- 
stitions. And here again it is, important 
to notice diat die only country winch 
seems to be "vigorously recovenng is 
Russia, winch has thrown die Old Testa- 
ment violendy and contemptuously mto 
the waste paper basket, and even, in the 
intensity of its reaction against it, organ- 
ized Its children into a League of the God- 
less, thereby unexpectedly suffenng them 
to obey the invitation of Jesus to come 
unto him, whilst we are orgamzmg our 
children in Officers’ Traimng Corps: a 
very notable confirmation of the Bishop 
of Birmingham’s observation diat saen- 
tific atheism moves towards Christ whilst 
offiaal Chnstiamty pulls savagely m the 
opposite duection. 

The situation is past trifling. The an- 
cient worshippers of Jehovah, armed with 
sword and spear, and demoralized by a 
clever boy wndi a slmg, could not murder 
and destroy wholesale. But vath maclune 
gun and amphibious tank, aeroplane and 
gas bomb, operating on aties where 
imUions of inhabitants are depending for 
hght and heat, water and food, on central- 


ized mechamcal organs like great steel 
hearts and artenes, diat can be smashed 
in half an hour by a boy m a bomber, we 
really must take care diat the boy is better 
educated dian Noah and Joshua In plain 
words, as we cannot get nd of die Bible, 
It will get nd of us unless w'^e learn to read 
it “in the proper spint,” which I take to 
be die spint of intellectual mtegnty diat 
obliges honest thinkers to read every Ime 
[ w luch pretends to divine audionty with 
i all dieir wnts about diem, and to judge 
It exacdy as diey judge die Koran, the 
Upamshads, die Arabian Nights, this 
morning’s leadmg article m The Times, or 
last w^eek’s cartoon m Punch, knowing 
that all wntten w^ords are equally open to 
inspiration from die eternal fount and 
equally subject to error from die mortal 
imperfection of their authors. 

Then say, of wdiat use is die Bible now- 
adays to anyone but die antiquary and 
die hterary connoisseur.^ Wliy not boot 
it into the dustbin as die Soviet has done.^ 
Well, diere is a prima facie case to be 
made out for diat. Let us first do justice 
to It. 

What about die tables of die law.^ die 
ten commandments^ They did not suffice 
even for the v^denng desert tnbe upon 
whom they w'^ere imposed by Moses, who, 
hke Mahomet later on, could get them 
respected only by pretendmg that they 
were supematurally revealed to him 
They had to be supplemented by the 
elaborate codes of Leviticus and Deuter- 
onomy, wluch the most ffinatically ob- 
serv'^ant Jew could not now obey vidiout 
outraging oiu modem morality and vio- 
lating our cmmnal law. Tliey are mere 
lumber nowadays; for their simpler valid- 
ities are die necessary commonplaces of 
human society and need no Bible to reveal 
them or give diem audionty The second 
commandment, taken to heart by Islam, 

IS broken and ignored throughout Chris- 
tendom, though Its wammg against die 
enchantments of fine art is worthy die 
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deepest consideration, and, had its audior 
known the magic of word-mustc as he 
knew' that of tlic graven image, miglit 
stand as a warning against our idolatry 
ol the Ihblc. The whole ten arc unsiutcd 
and inadequate to modern needs, as tlicy 
‘• 1 } not a word against tliose forms of 
robber) , legalised by tlic robbers, which 
have uprooted die moral foundation of 
our socict) and w ill condemn us to slow' 
social decay if w e arc not w akened up, as 
Russia has been, by a craslung collapse. 

In addition to dicse negative draw'- 
bneks there is die positive one that the 
religion inculcated in die earlier books is 
a crudely atrocious ritual ol human sacri- 
fice to propitiate a murderous tribal deity 
who was, for example, induced to spare 
the human race from destruction in a 
second deluge by the pleasure gixcn him 
b) the smell of burning flesh w'licn Noah 
“took of every clean beast and of every 
clean fow 1, and offered burnt offenngs on 
* the altar.” And diough dits ritual is m die 
later books fiercely repudiated, and its god 
denied m express terms, by die prophet 
Micali, shewing how' it was outgrowm as 
the Jews progressed in culture, yet die 
tradition of a blood sacrifice whereby the 
vengeance of a tcrnbly angry god can be 
bought off by a vicanous and hideously 
cruel blood sacrifice persists even through 
die New' Testament, w'lierc it attaches it- 
self to the torture and execution of Jesus 
by die Roman governor of Jerusalem, 
idolizing dm horror m Noah’s fashion as 
a means by which we can all cheat our 
consciences, evade our moral responsi- 
bilities, and turn our shame into self-con- 
gratulation by loading all our infamies on 
to die scourged shoulders of Christ It 
would be hard to imagine a more demor- 
alizing and unchnsoan doctrine indeed it 
would not be at all unreasonable for the 
Intellectual Co-operation Committee of 
the League of Nations to follow the ex- 
ample of the Roman Cadiolic Church by 
objecting to the promiscuous circulation 


of die Bible (except under conditions 
amounting to careful spiritual direction) 
until die supernatural claims made for its 
audionty are finally and unequivocally 
dropped. 

As to Bible science, it has over the 
nineteendi-century materialistic fashion 
m biology the advantage of being a science 
of life and not an attempt to substitute 
physics and chemistry for it, but it is 
hopelessly pre-evolutionary, its desenp- 
tions of die origin of life and morals are 
obviously fairy tales, its astronomy is 
terracentric, its notions of the starry urn- 
verse arc childish, its history is epical and 
legendary in short, people whose educa- 
tion m dicse departments is denved from 
die Bible are so absurdly misinformed as 
to be unfit for public employment, par- 
ental responsibility, or the franchise As 
an encyclopedia, therefore, the Bible must 
be shelved with die first edition of the 
Encycloptedia Bntanmca as a record of 
what men once believed, and a measure 
of how far diey have left their obsolete 
beliefs bclimd 

Granted all this to Russia, it does not 
by any means dispose of the Bible A 
great deal of the Bible is much more ahve 
dian this morning’s paper and last mght’s 
parliamentary debate Its chromcles are 
better reading dian most of our fashion- 
able histones, and less intentionally men- 
dacious In revolutionary mvective and 
Utopian aspiration it cuts the ground 
from under the feet of Rusbn, Carlyle, 
and Karl Marx, and in epics of great 
leaders and great rascals it makes Homer 
seem superficial and Shakespear unbal- 
anced. A^d Its one great love poem is the 
only one that can satisfy a man who is 
really in love Shelley’s Epipsychidion is, 
in companson, hterary gas and gaiters 

In sum, It is an epitome, illustrated 
with the most stirnng examples, of the 
history of a tnbe of mentally vigorous, 
imaginative, aggressively acquisitive 
humans who developed mto a nation 

X2 
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through ruthless conquest, encouraged 
by tlie delusion that they were “the chosen 
people of God” and, as such, the natural 
mhentors of all the earth, mdi a reversion 
to a bhssful eternity hereafter m the king- 
dom of heaven. And the epitome m no 
v^y suppresses the fact that this delusion 
led at last to their dispersion, denational- 
ization, and bigoted persecution by better 
disciphned states winch, though equally 
confident of a monopoly of divme favor 
earned by their own merits, paid the Jews 
the compliment of adoptmg the Hebrew 
gods and prophets, as, on the whole, 
more useful to impenahst rulers than the 
a\'ailable alternatives. 

Now die difference between an illiter- 
ate sa^-age and a person who has read such 
an epitome (vith due skippmg of its 
genealogical rubbish and the occasional 
nonsenses produced by attempts to trans- 
late fromimperfecdyunderstood tongues) 
is enormous. A community on which 
such a histoncal curriculum is imposed 
in famil}* and school may be more dan- 
gerous to Its neighbors, and in greater peril 
of collapse from intolerance and me^o- 
mama, dian a commumty diat reads either 
nothing or sdly novels, football results, 
and cits'" articles; but it is beyond all ques- 
tion a more higldy educated one It is 
dierefore not m the least surprising nor 
unreasonable that when the only gener- 
allv a\’ailable alternative to Bible educa- 
tion is no hberal education at all, many 
who have no illusions about die Btble, 
and fully comprehend its drawbacks, vote 
for Bible education fautc dc rrisux. This 
IS V, hv mere cnaasm of Bible education 
cuts SO litde ice. Anaent Hebrew histoty 
and hterature, half fabulous as it is, is 
better dian no histor}’ and no literature; 
and I neither regret nor resent my own 
Bib^e education, especially as mv mind 
soon grevs strong enough to take it at its 
real \-alue At vorst the Bible in'^es a 
child a better start in life tlian die gutter. 

Th.s tesnmonial will please our Bib’e 


idolators; but it must not for a moment 
soothe them mto behevmg that their 
fetichism can nowbe defended by the plea 
that It was better to be Noah or Abraham 
or Sir Isaac Newton than a London street 
arab. Street arabs are not very common 
m these da}^ of compulsory attendance 
at the pubhc elementary school The alter- 
native to die book of Genesis at present 
is not mere ignorant nesaence, but Mr 
H. G. Wells’s Outlme of Histoty, and 
the host of imitations and supplements 
which Its huge success has cMled into 
existence. Withm the last two hundred 
years a body of histor}*, hterature, poetr}*, 
saence, and art has been inspired and 
created by precisely the same mysterious 
impulse that inspired and created die 
Bible. In all diese departments it leaves 
the Bible just nowhere. It is the Bible- 
educated human who is now the ignor- 
amus. If you doubt it, tr}’’ to pass an ex- 
amination for any practical empIo^Tnent 
by giving Bible answers to the examiners’ 
questions. You wiU be fortunate if you 
are merely plucked and not certified as a 
lunatic. Throughout the whole range of 
Science wliich the Bible 'vas formerly 
supposed to cover widi an infallible auth- 
ority, it is now hopelessly superseded, 
with one exception. That exception is the 
science of dieolo 2 :\% v hich is snU so com- 
pletely off die ground — so metaphysical, 
as the learned sav, that our matenalist 
saenusts contempmously deny it the 
nsht to call itself science at all 

But there is no surer sxmptom of a 
sordid and fundamentally stupid mind, 
hove\er poverful it ma\' be in many 
practical acmnnes. dian a contempt for 
metap}n*5ics A person ma\ besaprenek' 
able as a madiemanaan, engineer, parlia- 
mentary.' tacuaan, or raang bookmake' 
but if that person has contemplated die 
uni\ erse all dirocgh life vndioute\er ask- 
ing “Ylia: d.e devil does it mean' 
he (or she) is one of those peoole io' 

V horn Calvin accounted by placing d e'” 
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m his category of tlic prcdestinatcly 
damned 

Hence the Bible, scientifically obsolete 
in all other respects, remains interesting 
as a record of how die idea of God, winch 
IS the first effort of civilized mankind to 
account for the existence and origin and 
purpose of as much of the universe as we 
are conscious of, develops from a childish 
idolatr) of a thundering, earthquaking, 
famine striking, pestilence launching, 
blinding, deafening, killing, destructively 
omnipotent Bogey iMnn, maker of night 
and day and sun and moon, of die four 
seasons and their miracles of seed and 
har\ est, to a bra\ cr ideali/^tion of a bene- 
\o!cnt sage, a just judge, an affccuonate 
father, c\olving finally into the incor- 
poreal word diat never becomes flesh, at 
vhich point modern science and philo- 
sophy takes up die problem widi its Fit 
Naturae, its Elan Vital, its Life Force, its 
Evolunonary Appetite, its soil more ab- 
stract Catcgoncal Imperative, and what 
not^ 

Now die study of this lustory of die 
de\ clopment of a hypothesis from savage 
idolatry to a highly culuvated metaphysic 
is as interesting, instrucuve, and reassur- 
ing as any study can be to an open mind 
and an honest intellect But we spoil it all 
by diat lazy and sluttish practice of not 
throwing out the dirty water when we 
get in die clean The Bible presents us 
widi a succession of gods, each being a 
striking improvement on die previous 
one, marking an Ascent of Man to a 
nobler and deeper conception of Nature, 
every step involving a purification of the 
water of life and calling for a thorough 
emptying and cleansing of die vessel be- 
fore Its replenishment by a fresh and 
cleaner supply But we baffle the blessing 
by just sloshing the water from the new 
fountain into the contents of the dirty old 
bucket, and repeat this folly until our 
minds are in such a filthy mess that we 
are objects of pity to the superficial but 


clearheaded adieists wlio are content 
widiout metaphysics and can see nodung 
in die whole business but its confusions 
and absurdities Practical men of business 
refuse to be bodiered with such crazy 
matters at all 

Take die situation in detail as it de- 
velops dirough the Bible The God of 
Noah IS not die God of Job Contemplate 
first the angry deity who drowned every 
living dung on earth, except one family 
of each species, in a fit of raging disgust 
at dieir wickedness, and then allowed the 
head of die one human family to appease 
Jum by “die sweet savour” of a heap of 
burning flesh! Is he identical with the 
tolerant, argumentative, academic, ur- 
bane philosophic speculator who enter- 
tained the devil famiharly and made a 
^ wager with him that he could not dnve 
I Job to despair of divine benevolence^ 
People who cannot see die difference be- 
tw'een these two Gods cannot pass the 
most elementary test of intelhgence they 
cannot distinguish between similars and 
dissimilars 

But though Job’s god is a great ad- 
vance on Noah’s god, he is a very bad 
debater, unless indeed we give him credit 
for deliberately saving himself from de- 
feat by the old expedient “No case abuse 
the plamuff’s attorney ’’Job having raised 
the problem of the existence of evil and 
Its incompatibility with omnipotent ben- 
evolence, It IS no vabd reply to jeer at him 
for being unable to create a whale or to 
play with It as with a bird And there is a 
very suspiaous touch of Noah’s God in 
the offer to overlook the comphaty of 
Job’s friends in his doubts in considera- 
tion of a sacnfice of seven bullocks and 
seven rams God’s attempt at an argu- 
ment is only a repetition and elaboration 
of the sneers of Ehhu, and is so abrupdy 
tacked on to them that one concludes that 
It must be a pious forgery to conceal the 
fact that the onginal poem left the prob- 
lem of evil unsolved and Job’s cntiasm 
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unanswered, as indeed it remained until 
Creative Evolution solved it 

When we come to Micah we find him 
throwing out the dirty water fearlessly. 
He will not have Noah’s God, nor even 
Job’s God with his seven bullocks and 
seven rams He raises the conception of 
God to the highest point it has ever at- 
tained by his fiercely contemptuous de- 
nunaation of the blood sacrifices, and his 
inspired and inspiring demand “What 
doth the Lord reqmre of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God^” Before this vic- 
tory of the human spint over crude super- 
stition Noah’s God and Job’s God go 
down hke skittles, there is an end of them. 
And yet our children are taught, not to 
exult m this great triumph of spiritual 
insight over mere ammal terror of the 
Bogey Man, but to believe that Micali’s 
God and Job’s God and Noah’s God are 
one and fhe same, and that every good 
child must revere the spirit of justice and 
mercy and humihty equally with the ap- 
petite for burnt flesh and human sacrifice, 
such indiscriminate and nonsensical re- 
verence bemg inculcated as rehgion. 

Later on comes Jesus, who dares a 
further flight He suggests that godhead 
IS something which incorporates itself m 
man* in himself, for mstance He is im- 
mediately stoned by his horrified hearers, 
who can see nothing m the suggestion 
but a monstrous attempt on his part to 
impersonate Jehovah. This misunder- 
standing, typical of dirty water theology, 
was made an article of rehgion eighteen 
hundred years later by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg But the unadulterated suggestion of 
Jesus IS an advance on the theology of 
Micah, for Man walking humbly before 
an external God is an ineffective creature 
compared to Man exploring as the instru- 
ment and embodiment of God with no 
other guide than the spark of dmmty 
within lum. It is certainly the greatest 
break m the Bible between the old and 


the new testament. Yet the dirty water 
still spoils It, for we find Paul holding up 
Christ to the Ephesians as “an offenng 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling 
savour,” thereby dragging Christianity 
back and down to the level of Noah 
None of the apostles rose above that level, 
and the result was that the great advances 
made by Micah and Jesus were cancelled, 
and historical Chnstiamty was bmlt up 
on the sacrificial altars of Jehovah, with 
Jesus as the sacnfice. What he and Micah 
would say if they could return and see 
their names and credit attached to the 
idolatnes they abhorred can be imagined 
only by those who understand and sym- 
pathize with them. 

Jesus could be reproached for having 
chosen his disciples very unwisely if we 
could beheve that he had any real choice 
There are moments when one is tempted 
to say that there was not one Christian 
among them, and that Judas was the only 
one who shewed any gleams of common 
sense Because Jesus had mental powers 
and insight quite beyond their compre- 
hension they worshipped him as a super- 
human and mdeed supernatural pheno- 
menon, and made his memory the nucleus 
of their crude behef in magic, their Noah- 
ism, their sentimentahty, their masochist 
Puntamsm, and their simple morahty 
with Its pumtive sanctions, decent and 
honest and amiable enough, some of it, 
but never for a moment on the intellec- 
tual level of Jesus, and at worst pregnant 
with aU the horrors of the later wars of 
rehgion, the Jew burmngs of Torque- 
mada, and the atrocities of which all the 
pseudo-Chnstian Churches were guilty 
the moment they became powerfiil 
enough to persecute 

Most unfortunately the death of Jesus 
helped to vulgarize his reputation and ob- 
scure his doctrine The Romans, though 
they executed their own pohtical cnminals 
by throwing them from the Tarpeian 
rock, punished slave revolts by cruci- 
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fixion. They cruafied six thousand of the 
followers of the revolutionary gladiator, 
Spartacus, a century before Jesus was de- 
nounced to them by the Jewish high 
priest as an agitator of the same kidney 
He was accordingly tortured and killed 
in tlus hideous manner, with the infinitely 
more hideous result that tlie cross and the 
odier instruments of his torture were 
made the symbols of the faith legally 
established in his name three hundred 
years later They are still accepted as such 
throughout Christendom The crucifixion 
thus became to the Churches what the 
Chamber ofHorrors is to a waxwork the 
irresistible attraction for children and for 
the crudest adult worshippers Chnst’s 
clean water of hfe is befouled by the 
dirtiest of dirty water from the idolatries 
of his savage forefathers, and our prelates 
and proconsuls take Caiaphas and Pontius 
Pilate for their models in the name of 
their despised and rejected victim 
The case was further comphcated by 
the pitiable fact that Jesus himself, shaken 
by the despair which unsettled the reason 
of Swift and Ruskin and many others at 
the spectacle of human cruelty, injustice, 
misery, folly, and apparently hopeless 
pohtical incapacity, and perhaps also by 
the worship of his disaples and of the 
multitude, had allowed Peter to persuade 
him that he was the Messiah, and that 
death could not prevail against him nor 
prevent his returning to judge the world 
and establish his reign on earth for ever 
and ever As this delusion came as easily 
within the mental range of his disaples 
as his soaal doctrine had been far over 
their heads, “Crosstiamty” became estab- 
lished on the authonty of Jesus himself 
Later on, in a cunous record of the visions 
of a drug addict which was absurdly ad- 
mitted to the canon under the title of Re- 
velation, a thousand years were specified as 
the penod that was to elapse before Jesus 
was to return as he had promised In looo 
A D the last possibility of the promised 


advent expired; but by that time people 
were so used to the delay that they 
readily substituted for the Second Advent 
a Second Postponement Pseudo-Chnsti- 
amty was, and always will be, fact proof. 

The whole business is an amazing 
muddle, which has held out not only be- 
cause the views of Jesus were above the 
heads of all but the best minds, but be- 
cause his appearance was followed by the 
relapse in avilization which we call the 
Dark Ages, from which we are only just 
emerging suffiaently to begin to pick up 
the thread of Christ’s most advanced 
tliought and rescue it from the mess the 
apostles and their successors made of it 

Six hundred years after Jesus, Mahomet 
founded Islam and made a colossal stride 
ahead from mere stock-and-stone idol- 
atry to a very enlightened Unitananism, 
but though he died a conqueror, and 
therefore escaped being made the chief 
attraction in an Arabian Chamber of 
Horrors, he found it impossible to con- 
trol his Arabs without enticing and in- 
timidating them by promises of a delight- 
ful hfe for the faithful, and threats of an 
etermty of disgusting torment for the 
wicked, after their bodily death, and also, 
after some honest protests, by accepting 
the supernatural character thrust on him 
by the childish superstition of his fol- 
lowers, so that he, too, now needs to be 
rediscovered in his true nature before 
Islam can come back to earth as a living 
faith 

And now I think die adventures of the 
black girl as revealed to me need no longer 
puzzle anyone They could hardly have 
happened to a white girl steeped from her 
birth in the pseudo-Chnstianity of die 
Churches I take it that die missionary 
hfted her straight out of her native tnbal 
fetichism into an unbiassed contempla- 
tion of the Bible vadi its series of gods 
marking stages in the development of die 
conception of God from die monster 
Bogey Man to the Father, then to die 
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spirit ^thout body. partS; nor passions: 
and Snaliy to die definition of that spiri;; 
in the — ords God is Love. For the primi- 


tr.'e trro her knohkerry snSces: but vrhea 
she reaches the end she has to point out 
thatLove is notenough (hke Edith Cavell 
makins the same disco vein' about Patnot- 
ism) and that it is vriser to take ^ oltairek 
advice bv cuidvadns: her sarden and 



up her piccaninnies than to 
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spend her life imagining that she can End - 
a complete explanadon of the universe by I 


laying about her vith a knobkerry. , 
Siilk the knobkerrv has to be used as j 
fer as the vrav is clear, hlere asnosddsm . 
leads nov-here. YThen the quesdon of the ' 


existence of Noah’s idol is raised on the 
pomp sitai to high dvilizadon. vrhether 
our children shall continue to he brousht 
up to — orship it and compound for their 
sins bv sacnndnE: to it, or. more cheaplv, 
bv sheltering themselves behind another's 
sacrince to it. then vrhoever hesitates to 
bnns dovm the knobkerrv vrith might 

V.. • 

and main is ludicrously unnt to have any 
part in the government of a modem State. 
The importance of a message to that 
eSect at the present morld crisis is prob- 
ably at the b ottom or mv oidous and sud- 
den inspkadon to vrdte this tale instead 
of cumbering theatrical literanrre vith 
anorher smge comedy. 
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] lic of one of Mr Arnold Hen- coniplislmicnts to account my mother by 
nett’s tun rl IS I ltd tn a cvrtiiin tw/i/i fc.(: tcaclung, my sister by singing My father, 
oil il c Urompton Hold, nc irlv opposite left m Dublin, spared us a pound a week 
the \\ i"^t ilrompuni District Post Oflicc from his slender resources, and by get- 
Ilrcdl-it \!c\mdn{^ro\e. hut Its acttnl tmg mio debt and occasionally extract- 
UT'.'c 1 . \ ictonn C>ro\e he describes mg ourselves by drawing on a maternal 
It t’ e h(''in , no\ contrnc a double rent inheritance of ;Ciooo over which my 
t-ipr\, 1 the gittlens ln\c Iievn fitted up mother had a power of appointment, and 
*. ith studios, thii' tjuieiK modcrni/ing which therefore could be realized bit by 
I OMdon In the Iv’e^ 'to-lnch housing so bit as her three children came of age, we 
schc'^MitK thiunitucd as n relic o| jnr- m inagod to keep going somehow 
l”'i 'Il m I eff! VI i.e.i I anued there as linpccuniosity was necessarily chronic 
a I It! h e\ni itu of ^0, this nuoimficv m the household And here let me distm- 
ti<>'i n* pup ihtion Ind not occurred The gtiish betueen this sort of poverty and 
l.ii. 1 e't omi-detiched Milas viili that winch furnishes an element of ro- 
plc'^ts ttf iirvpsce round them (vou could mance in the early lives of many famous 
It il irdi .1) On the othe'r side of the men I am almost tempted to say tliat it is 
b’cl x-ill ire orclnrds, for the huge tliconlysortofpovcrty that counts, short 
P< >r In'inmt) \ Inch now occupies of the privations that make success im- 
t'” p-’Ce. . nil Its tower on the rulham possible We all know-^ tbe man whose 
Po'diX asnot Net built file land between mother brought him up wnth nineteen 
V. t t nrotnpton and rulham and Put- brothers and sisters on an income of 
nc” now tio cK pne' cd v ith streets and eighteen shillings a week earned by her 
‘‘•ibttrlnnrcnd*-, had ‘•till plcnts oforch.trd own labor Tiic road from the log cabin 
and marl ct girdcn to give u a countrified to the White House, from the bench m 
air and to nn) c it possible to h\c there, the factory to the Treasury Bench, from 
1' I flid lor ) cars, v iihout feeling that one the hovel to the mansion m Park Lane, 
must Ike to the country or w ithcr m the if not exactly a crow'ded road, alw'ays has 
SMol t Ml the parallel Groves connected a few W'cll fed figures at tlie end of it to 
the rulham Road wath King’s Road, tell us all about it I always assure tliese 
C'hch ca, w here Cremorne Gardens, an gentlemen that they do not know what 
unlaid ghost from the eighteenth century, poverty and failure is Beginning with as 
was desperately figlitmg ofi its final ex- much as tJiey expected or were accus- 
orcism as a rendezvous of the half xvorld tomed to, tliey have known nothing but 
lienee these now blameless tliorough- promotion At each step they have had 
fares w’crc then reputed Bohemian, avhilst the income of the society in which they 
Victoria Grove, as a blind alley, remained moved, and been able to afford its clothes, 
as respectable as Clapliam its food, its habits, its rents and rates 

I came to London from Dublin m the What more has any prince? If you would 
spring of 1876, and found my mother knowwhatreal poverty is, ask theyounger 
and my one surviving sister (I liad no son of a younger son of a younger son 
brothers) established m No 13 Victoria To understand his plight you must st^t 
Grove, trying to turn their musical ac- at the top widiout the income of the 
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top, and curse } our stars tiiat } ou ere 
not lucky cnougli to start at the bottom 
Our institution of primogeniture ma\ 
ha\c been a feudal nccc=;5it). It Icpt the 
baronies together, and the barons and 
tlieir retainers kept the king and the coun- 
tr}" supplied v,ith an arm), a magistrac\, 
and a nef^ ork of local governments But 
it took no account of the \ounger sons 
These unhapp\ ones v ere brought up m 
the baronial castle Let us represent the 
income of the barons b\ the fisure looo 
Both sons and daughters s\cre brought 
up to know no other mode of life than 
hie at this figure \Viicn the eldest took 
all, vhat V as there left for the oris’ 
dovnes and the bo\s’ allov ancc':^ OnH 
tlie scrapings and lca\ mgs of the mother’s 
dowry, and such chant} asthenev baron 
might choose (if he could aflord it) to 
bestow on his poor relations A}ounn:cr 
son’s figure, espocinlK if he had man} 
brodiers, might casiK be 20 or less, c\en 
to 7ero YHiat was the poor wretch to 
do, know mg no other wai} of In ing but 
tlic way that cost icco^ Ease to tell him 
that he must cut Ins coat according to his 
clotli Impossible to do it w ithout being 
trained to that measure from childhood 
Impossible an} how witliout dropping 
e\erv relamc and fnend in die world, 
and stepping down, a mistrusted, ndi- 
culous, incongruous stranger, into die 
soaal circle of his modier’s maid and his 
brother’s buder Impossible often e\ en to 
go into die army, w here an officer cannot 
live on his pay unless he is a promoted 
ranker in a line regiment, and not e\en 
then wadi any ease There is nothing for 
It but to live be}ond one’s income, to 
spunge, to beg, to take credit at die shops 
without means, to borrow wadiout die 
prospect of being able to repay, and to 
blackmad the baron by presenting him 
with a choice betw een pa}angup and hav- 
mg his brother haled before the cnmmal 
courts for swindling. The alternative (to 
marry the daughter of a nch parvenit, 


Amcncan or Bntish) is not alv a}s a\ail- 
ablc. W Iio w ould be an Honorable on 
such terms if he could help it^ 
j But thin^ of his son, and of his son’s 
son the undisguised commoner, for 
honi, because it costs too much, dicrc is 
not cecn the public school and university 
education of the baron's cadet, and w ho 
cannot avail himself of the public cle- 
mcntnrv' and sccondarv schools because 
such a ‘^tep would dnclass the man of 
famiK ! Think of the attempt to go into 
i business vitli some pitiful little capital' 

. think of the struaglc to make the loathed 
occupation vicld a living' think of the 
son for V horn there is nothing bur a 
I clerkship m tlie office of some good- 
natured business acquaintance! and bear 
in mind that the descent implies diat every 
ecntration is, life the onmnal vounizcr 
son, brought up to a mode of life more 
expensive than us income can compass, 
so that It IS condemned to pull die devil 
bv the tail from its adolescence to its 
grave' M} able and flourisliing fnend A 
tells me that he knows what pov'ert}'’ is 
and w hat dnnk is wns he not brought up 
m the Borough by a drunken modier^ B, 

I rolling m wealdi, tells me diat when he 
w as a bov he liad meat only tw ice a } ear 
C, wallowing m fame, caUs me a snob, 
after glcefull} narraung his expenences 
m the kitchen of his fadier’s small shop, 
and how he w^s enabled to study counuy 
house society by a childish pnvnlege of 
vnsiting die serv^mts’ hall. How easily I 
cap these zests to success by die simple 
statement diat ray father w^s second 
cousin to a baronet, and m}’’ mother die 
daughter of a country^ gentleman whose 
rule w^s, w hen in difficulties, mortgage 
That w'as my sort of pov'-erty The Shaw^ 
w'ere younger sons from die beginning, 
as I shall shew'’ wffien I rev^eal my full pedi- 
gree Even the baronetcy w^s founded on 
die fortunes of a fifth son who came to 
Dubhn and made that aty his oyster. 
Let who will preen lumself on his Mother 
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which ran: “It is the general tradition, 
says the Rev. Lachlan Shaw [bless him '], 
that the Shaws are descended of McDuff, 
Earl of Fife.” I hastily skipped to the 
chapter about the Irish Shaws to make 
sure that they were my people; and there 
they were, baronet and all, duly traced to 
the third son of tliat immortalized yet un- 
born Thane of Fife v,^ho, invulnei^le to 
normally accouched swordsmen, laid on 
and slew Macbeth It was as good as being 
descended from Shakespear, whom I had 
been unconsciously resolved to remcar- 
nate from my cradle. 

Years after this discovery I was staying 
on the shores of Loch Fyne, and being 
cooked for and housekept by a lady named 
McFarlane, who treated me with a con- 
sideration which I at first supposed to be 
due to my eminence as an author But she 
undeceived me one day by telling me that 
the McFarlanes and the Shaws were de- 
scended from the Thanes of Fife, and 
that I must not make myself too cheap 
She added that the McFarlanes were the 
elder branch. 

My uncles did not trouble about Mac- 
duff It was enough for them tliat they 
were Shaws They had an impression 
that the Government should give them 
employment, preferably smecure, if no- 
thmg else could be found, and I suppose 
this was why my father, after essa}'ing a 
clerkship or two (one of them in an iron- 
works), at last had his position recog- 
mzed by a post in the Four Courts, per- 
haps because his sister had marned the 
brother of a law baron Anyhow the office 
he held was so undemably superfluous 
that It actually got abohshed before I was 
born, and my father naturally demanded 
a pension as compensation for the out- 
rage. Havmg got It, he promptly sold it, 
and set up in busmess as a merchant deal- 
ing wholesale (the family digmty made 
retail business impossible) in flour and its 
cereal concomitants He had an office and 
warehouse in Jervis Street in the aty, and 


he had a mill m Dolpluffs Bam on the 
country side of the canal, at the end of 
a rather pretty httle village street called 
Rutland Avenue The mill has now fallen 
to pieces, but some rehcs of it are still to 
be seen from the field with the millpond 
behind Rutland House at the end of the 
avenue, vitli its two stone eagles on the 
gateposts My father used to take me 
sometimes to this mill before breakfast (a 
long walk for a child); and I used to hke 
playmg about it. I do not think it had 
any other real use, for it never paid its 
way; and the bulk of my father’s busmess 
was commissioned: he a middleman 
I should mention that as he knew nodimg 
about the flour busmess, and as his part- 
ner, a Air Chbborn, having been appren- 
ticed to the cloth trade, knew if possible 
less, tlie business, purchased readymade, 
must have proceeded by its own momen- 
tum, and produced its results, such as 
they were, automatically in spite of its 
propnetors. They did not work the m- 
dustry* it worked them It kept ahve, but 
did not flourish Early m its history the 
bankruptcy of one of its customers dealt 
It such a blow that my father’s partner 
broke down in tears, though he was forti- 
fied by a marriage with a woman of pro- 
perty, and could afford to regard his busi- 
ness as only a second string to his bow. 
My father, albeit ruined, found the magm- 
tude of the catastrophe so irresistibly 
amusing that he had to retreat hastily 
from the office to an empty comer of the 
warehouse, and laugh until he was ex- 
hausted The business stmggled on and 
even supported my father until he died, 
enabling him to help his family a httle 
after they had solved a desperate financial 
situation by emigrating to London* or, 
to put It in another way, by deserting 
him His last years were soothed and dis- 
embarrassed by this step He never, as far 
as I know, made the slightest movement 
tovwds a reumon, and none of us ever 
dreamt of there being any unkindness in 
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the arrangement. In our family we did 
not bother about convention^ties or 
sentimentahties 

Our ridiculous poverty was too com- 
mon in our class, and not conspicuous 
enough in a poor country, to account 
whoUy for our soaal detachment from 
my father’s fermly, a large and (for Ire- 
land) not unprosperous one In early days 
the baronet, being a bachelor, v^as clan- 
mshly accessible he entertamed even his 
second cousms at Bushy Park, and was 
speaally attentive to my mother. I was 
never at Bushy Park myself except once, 
on the occasion of his funeral (the Shaw 
funerals were prodigies of black pomp); 
but if my father had been able to turn his 
soaal opportumties to account, I might 
have had a qmte respectable and normal 
soaal trainmg My mother, soaally very 
ehgible, was made welcome m all direc- 
tions She sang very well, and the Shaws 
were naturally a musical family. AU the 
women could “pick out tunes” on the 
piano, and support them with the chords 
of the tome, subdormnant, dominant, and 
tome agam Even a Neapohtan sixth was 
not beyond them My father played the 
trombone, and could vamp a bass on it 
to any tune that did not modulate too 
distractingly My eldest tmcle (Barney. I 
suppose I was called Bernard after him, 
but he himself was Uncle Wilham) played 
the ophiclade, a giant keyed brass bugle, 
now superseded by the tuba Berhoz has 
described it as a chromatic bullock, but 
"my uncle could make it moo and bellow 
very melodiously My aimt Emily played 
the violoncello Aunt Shah (Charlotte), 
having beautiful hands, and refinements 
of person and charaaer to match them, 
used the harp and tambourine to display 
them Modem readers will laugh at the 
picture of an evemng at Bushy Park, with 
the bachelor Sir Robert and his clan seated 
round an ottoman on which my imcle 
Barney stood, solemnly playing Anme 
Laune on the ophiclade. The present 
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distingmshed inhentor of die tide may 
well find it incredible But m those days 
It was the fashion for guests to provide 
that own music and gentlemen to play 
wind mstruments as a social accomplish- 
ment indeed that age of brass is still 
remembered and regretted by the few 
makers of musical mstruments whose tra- 
ditions go back far enough 

And now you will ask why, with such 
imexcepuonalantecedentsandsoaal open- 
ings, was I not respectably brought up^ 
Unfortunately or fortunately (it all de- 
pends on how you look at it) my fadier 
had a habit which eventually closed all 
doors to him, and consequendy to my 
mother, who could not very well be m- 
vited without him If you asked him to 
dinner or to a party, he was not always 
qmte sober when he amved, and he v'as 
mvanably scandalously drunk when he 
left. Now a convivial drunkard may be 
exhilarating in convivial company Even 
a quarrelsome or boastful dninkard may 
be found entertaimng by people who are 
not particular But a miserable drunkard 
— and my father, m theory a teetotaller, 
was racked with shame and remorse even 
m his cups — is unbearable We were fin- 
ally dropped soaally After my early 
childhood I cannot remember ever pay- 
ing a visit at a relative’s house. If my 
mother and fadier had dmed out, or gone 
to a party, their chddren would have been 
much more astomshed than if the house 
had caught fire 

How my mother rescued herself from 
this predicament by her musical talent I 
will tell elsewhere. My father reduced his 
teetotahsm from theory to practice when 
a rmld fit, which felled him on our door- 
step one Sunday afternoon, convinced 
him that he must stop dnnking or perish 
It had no worse effea, but his reform, 
though complete and permanent, came 
too late to save the soad situation, and I, 
cut off from the soaal dnll which puts 
one at one’s ease m private soaety, grew 
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up fnghtfully shy and utterly ignorant of 
social routine My mother, who had been 
as carefully brought up as Queen Vic- 
tona, was too humane to inflict what she 
had suffered on any child, besides, I think 
she imagined that correct behavior is m- 
bom, and that much of what she had been 
taught was natural to her. Anyhow, she 
never taught it to us, leavmg us wholly 
to the promptings of our blood’s blue- 
ness, with results which may be imagined 
In England, if people are reasonably 
goodnatured and amiable, they are for- 
given any sort of eccentnaty of behavior 
if only they are unaffected and all of one 
piece If when I came to London I had 
been merely shy provinaaUy, with in- 
correct table manners and wrong clothes; 
if I had eaten peas with a kmfe and worn 
a red tie vnth an evemng smt, kmd people 
would have taken me in hand and drilled 
me m spite of the mfemal and very silly 
Irish pnde which wiU never admit the 
need of such tmtion. But my difficulties 
were not of that easily remediable kmd. I 
was sensible enough to inform myself so 
exactly as to what I should do with a 
finger bowl when it was placed before me 
on a dessert plate, that I could give a lead 
in such matters to other novices who were 
hopelessly floored by that staggermg pro- 
blem Clever sympathetic women might 
divine at a glance that I V'as mortally shy, 
but people who could not see through my 
skin, and who were accustomed to re- 
spect, and even veneration, from the 
young, may well have found me msuffer- 
able, aggressive, and impudent When a 
yoimg man has achieved nothing and is 
domg nothing, and when he is obviously 
so poor that he ought to be doing some- 
tliing very energetically, it is rather trying 
to find him assummg an authority in con- 
versation, and an equahty in terms, which 
only conspicuous success and distin- 
guished abihty could make becoming. 
Yet this is what is done, quite uncon- : 
saously, by young persons who have in j 


them the potentiahty of such success and 
abihty. Napoleon could hardly have felt 
much reverence for his average French 
generals before the French Revolution, 
when he was apparendy only a by-no- 
means irreproachable subaltern from Cor- 
sica No such general could possibly have 
hked hun or his manners at that tune, 
though after Austerhtz even first rate 
generals blushed with gratification at the 
most condescending word of praise ftom 
him. It must have been mtolerable m 
Stratford-on-Avon m 1584 for a local 
magnate of mature age, knight of the 
shire and justice of the peace, to be con- 
templated de haut en bos by a dissolute 
young poacher, and even to amuse him 
by mtellectual inadequacy. I am sure 
Shakespear was too awl by nature to 
make any such demonstration consaously, 
but It is mconcavable that die future 
author of Lear, who v^s to die a land- 
ovmng magnate, and be described m the 
parish register as a Gent, could have 
treated Sir Thomas Lucy '^uite as an 
ordmary country gendeman' »of mature 
age expects to be treated by ar,i ordmary 
poacher m his teens. ^ 

The truth is that all men ane in a false 
position m soaety until they have real- 
ized their possibilities, and imposed them 
on their neighbors. They are i^ormented 
by a continual shortcoming 'in them- 
selves; yet they imtate others by a con- 
tinual overv'^eemng. This discord can be 
resolved by acknowledged success or 
failure only, everyone is ill at ease until 
he has found his natural place, whether it 
be above or below his birthplace The 
overrated inheritor of a position for which 
he has no capaaty, and the underrated 
nobody who is a bom gemus, are alike 
shy because they are ahke out of place 
Besides, this finding of one’s place may 
be made very puzzlmg by the fact that 
there is no place m ordmary soaety for 
extraordinary individuals Forthe worldly 
Wiseman, with common ambitions, the 
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matter is simple enough money, title, 1 spiritual values arc assessed lihc Income 
precedence, a scat in parliament, a port- lax In his nonage he is imposed on by 
folio m the cabinet, v/ill mean success the prestige v/hich the propertied classes 
both to him and his arcle But v/hat about have conferred on themselves and incul- 
pcople hhe St Francis and St Clare^ Of cated in tiic schools, and by the comfort 
what use to them are the means to live and refinement and splendor of tlieir 
the life of the country house and the v/cst equipment in contrast to the squalor of 
end mansion^ They have literally no busi- tlic proletariat If he has been brought up 
ness in them, and must necessanly cut an to regard himself as one of the propertied 
unhappy and ndiculous figure there They classes, and has its whole equipment of 
have to mahe a soaety of Franciscans and false standards of worth, lacking nothing 
Poor Clares for themselves before tliey but the indispensable pecuniary equip- 
can v/ork or live socially It is true that ment without which his education is ut- 
those v/ho are called saints are not saintly tcriy meaningless, his embarrassment and 
all the lime and in evcrytliing In caung bewilderment are pitiable, and his isola- 
and dnnking, lodging and sleeping, chat- tion often complete, for he is left alone 
ung and playing in short, in everything betv/ecn the poor v/hom he regards as 
but v/orking out their desuny as saints, beneath him and the rich whose standards 
v/hat is good enough for a ploughman is of expenditure are beyond his means He 
good enough for a poet, a philosopher, is ashamed of his poverty, in continual 
a saint, or a higher mathemaucian. But dread of doing the v/rong thing, resent- 
Hodge’s v/ork is not good enough for fully insubordinate and seditious in a social 
Newton, nor F alstaff’s conversauon holy order v/hich he not only accepts but in 
enough for Shelley Christ adapted him- v/hich he actually claims a privileged part, 
self so amiably to tlie fashionable life of As I wnte, there is a craze for what is 
his time in his leisure that he v/as re- called psycho-analysis, or the cure of dis- 
proached for being a gluttonous man and | eases by explaining to the pauent what is 
a v/inebibber, and for frequenting fnvol- the matter with him an excellent plan if 
ous and worthless sets l3ut he did not you happen to know what is the matter 
v/ork v/here he feasted, nor flatter the with him, cspcaally when the explana- 
Phansccs, nor ask the Romans to buy him lion is that there is nothing the matter 
v/ith a sinecure He knev/ when he was j with him Thus a bee, desperately trying 
being entertained, v/cll treated, lionized to reach a flower bed through a window 
not an unpleasant adventure for once m ! pane, concludes that he is the vicum of 
a way; and he did not quarrel with the evil spirits or that he is mad, his end being 
people v/ho v/ere so nice to him Besides, exhaustion, despair, and death Yet, if he 
to sample society is part of a prophet’s only knew, there is nothing wrong with 
business he must sample the governing him all he has to do is go out as he came 
class above all, because his inborn know- in, through open window or door Your 
ledge of human nature will not explain born Communist begins like the bee on 
the anomalies produced in it by Capital- the pane He worries himself and every- 
ism and Sacerdotalism But he can never body else until he dies of peevishness, or 
feel at home in it The bom Communist, else is led by some propagandist pamph- 
before he knows what he is, and under- let, or by his own intellectual impulses (if 
stands why, is always av/kward and un- he has any), to investigate the economic 
happy in plutocratic society and in the structure of our society 
poorer socieues which ape it to the extent Immediately everything becomes clear 
of their little means, in short, wherever | to him. Property is theff respectability 
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founded on poverty is blasphemy* mam- 
age founded on property is prostitution. 
It IS easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. He now 
knows where he is, and where this society 
which has so intimidated him is. He is 
cured of his mauvaise honte^ and may now 
be as much at his ease with the princes of 
this world as Caesar was with the pirates 
whom he intended to crucify when, as 
presently happened, the fortune of war 
made their captive their conqueror. 

If he be not a bom Commumst, but 
a predatory combative man, eager to do 
the other fellow down, and happy m a 
contrast between his prosperity and the 
indigence of others, happy also in a ro- 
bust contempt for cowards and weakhngs, 
the very same discovery of the nature of 
our Capitahsm will nerve him to play the 
Capitalist game for aU it and he are worth. 
But for the most part men drift with the 
soaety into which they are bom, and 
make the best of its accidents without 
changing its morals or understanding its 
principles. 

As It happens, I was a bom Commumst 
and Iconoclast (or Quaker) without 
knowing it, and I never got on easy terms 
with plutocracy and snobbery until I took 
to the study of economics, beginmng 
with Henry George and Karl Marx. In 
my twentieth year, at Victoria Grove, not 
being on Caesarian easy terms with the 
pirates or their retainers, I felt much as 
Caesar might have done if he had ima- 
gined the pirate ship to be the Mayflower, 
and was still more inclined to mistmst 
himself than to mistrust the crew, however 
httle respect they might pay him Not 
that my opimons were conventional 
Read my preface to Back to Methuselah, 
and you will see me as the complete in- 
fidel of that day I had read much poetry, 
but only one poet was sacred to me* 
Shelley. I had read his works piously 
from end to end, and was m my nega- 


tions atheist and repubhcan to the back- 
bone I say in my negations, for I had not 
reached any affirmative position When, 
at a public meeting of the Shelley Soaety, 
I scandalized many of the members by 
saying that I had joined because, like 
Shelley, I was a Soaalist, an atheist, and 
a vegetanan, I did not know that I could 
have expressed my position more accu- 
rately by simply saying that my concep- 
tion of God was that insisted on in the 
first Article of the Church of England, 
then as now vehemently repudiated by 
all pious persons, who will have it that 
God is a substantial gentleman of un- 
certain and occasionally savage temper, 
and a spirit only in the sense in which an 
archbishop is a spint I had never thought 
of reading the Articles of the Church of 
England, and if I had I should still have 
used the word atheist as a declaration that 
I was on the side of Bradlaugh and Foote 
and others who, as avowed Secularists 
and Atheists, were being persecuted and 
imprisoned for my opimons. From my 
childhood I had been accustomed to re- 
gard myself as a sceptic outside institu- 
tional rehgion, and therefore one to whom 
the conventional rehgious observances 
were fair game for scoffing In this my 
manners were no better and no worse than 
those of my class generally. It never oc- 
curred to pious ladies and gentlemen to 
respect a sceptic, and it never occurred to 
a sceptic to respect a believer* reproba- 
tion and ostracism were considered na- 
tural and even obligatory on the one side, 
lik e dension, even to blasphemy, on the 
other. In Ireland Protestants and Catho- 
hcs despised, insulted, and ostracized one 
another as a matter of course In England 
Church people persecuted Dissenters, 
and Dissenters hated the Church with a 
bitterness incredible to anyone who has 
never known what it is to be a little village 
Dissenter in a Church school I am not 
sure that controversial manners are any 
better now, but they certainly were odious 
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then you thought It your right and your 
duty to sneer at the man who was a 
heretic to your faith if you could not 
positively injure him m some way. As 
my manners in this respect were no better 
than other people’s, and my satirical 
powers much more formidable, I can only 
hope that my natural avihty, which led 
me to draw back when I found I was 
hurting people’s feehngs, may have miti- 
gated my offensiveness m those early 
days when I still regarded controversy as 
admitting of no quarter. I lacked both 
cruelty and will-to-victory 

It may be asked here how I came by 
my heterodox opimons, seeing that my 
father’s alcoholic neurosis, though it ac- 
counts for my not going into society, 
does not account for my not going to 
church My reply, if put in the conven- 
tional terms of that day, would be that I 
was badly brought up because my mother 
was so well brought up Her character 
reacted so strongly agamst her stnct and 
loveless traimng that churchgomg was 
completely dropped in our family before 
I was ten years old In my childhood I 
exercised my hterary gemus by compos- 
ing my own prayers I cannot recall the 
words of the final form I adopted, but I 
remember that it was m three movements, 
like a sonata, and m the best Church of 
Ireland style It ended with the Lord’s 
Prayer, and I repeated it every mght m 
bed I had been warned by my nurse that 
warm prayers were no use, and that only 
by kneehng by my bedside in the cold 
could I hope for a heanng, but I cntiased 
tins admonition unfavorably on vanous 
grounds, the real one being my prefer- 
ence for warmth and comfort I did not 
disparage my nurse’s authority in tliese 
matters because she was a Roman Catho- 
lic I even tolerated her practice of spnnk- 
ling me witli holy water occasionally But 
her asceticism did not fit tlie essentially 
artistic and luxunous character of my de- 
votional ex-ploits. Besides, tlie penalty did 
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not apply to my prayer, for it was not a 
petition I had too much sense to nsk my 
faith by begging for things I knew very 
well I should not get, so I did not care 
whether my prayers were answered or 
not they were a hterary performance for 
the entertainment and propitiation of the 
Almighty, and though I should not have 
dreamt of danng to say that if He did not 
hke them He might lump them (perhaps 
I was too confid^ent of their quahty to 
apprehend such a rebuff), I certainly be- 
haved as if my comfort were an indis- 
pensable condition of the performance 
taking place at all 

The Lord’s Prayer I used once or twice 
as a protective spell Thunderstorms are 
much less common in Ireland than in 
England, and the first two I remember 
frightened me hombly Dunngthesecond 
I bethought me of the Lord’s Prayer, and 
steadied myself by repeating it. 

I continued these pious habits long 
after the conventional compulsion to 
attend chiurch and Sunday School had 
ceased, and I no longer regarded such 
customs as having anythmg to do with 
an emancipated spint like mine But one 
evemng, as I was wandenng through the 
furze bushes on Torca Hill in the dusk, 
I suddenly asked myself why I went on 
repeating my prayer every mght when, 
as I put It, I did not believe m it Being 
thus brought to book by my mtellectual 
conscience I felt obhged in common hon- 
esty to refrain from superstitious prac- 
tices, and that mght, for the first time 
since I could spe^, I did not say my 
prayers I missed them so much that I 
asked myself another question Why am 
I so uncomfortable about it^ Can this be 
conscience'* But next mght the discom- 
fort wore off so much that I hardly 
noticed it, and tlie mght after I had for- 
gotten all about my prayers as completely 
as if I had been bom a heathen It is worth 
adding that this sacrifice of the grace of 
God, as I had been taught it, to intel- 
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lectual integrity synchronized with that 
dawning of moral passion in me which I 
have described in the first act of Man and 
Superman Up to that time I had not ex- 
penenced the shghtest remorse in teUing 
hes whenever they seemed hkely to help 
me out of a difficulty rather did I revel 
in the exercise of dramatic invention in- 
volved. Even when I was a good boy I 
was so only theatncally, because, as actors 
say, I saw myself in the character; and 
this occurred very seldom, my taste run- 
mng so strongly on stage villains and 
stage demons (I painted the whitewashed 
wall in my bedroom m Dalkey with 
watercolor frescoes of Mephistopheles) 
that I must have actually bewitched my- 
self; for, when Nature completed my 
countenance in 1880 or thereabouts (I 
had only the tenderest sprouting of hair 
on my face until I was 24), I found myself 
equipped with the upgrowmg moustaches 
and eyebrows, and the sarcastic nostnls 
of the operatic fiend whose airs (by 
Gounod) I had sung as a child, and whose 
attitudes I had affected in my boyhood. 
Later on, as the generations moved past 
me, I saw the frntasies of actors and 
painters come to life as living men and 
women, and began to perceive that ima- 
ginative fiction is to life what the sketch is 
to the picture or the conception to the 
statue The world is full of ugly httle men 
who were taken to the theatre to see the 
Yellow Dwarf or Rumpelstiltskin when 
they were children; and we shall soon 
have women in all directions with the 
features of Movie Vamps because in 
childhood they were taken to the picture 
palaces and inspired with an ambition to 
be serpents of Old Nile 

My father disapproved of the detach- 
ment of his family from the conventional 
observances that were associated with the 
standing of the Shaw family. But he was 
m the grip of a humorous sense of anti- 
chmax which I inherited from him and 
used wnth much effect when I became a 


writer of comedy. The more sacred an 
idea or a situation was by convention, the 
more irresistible was it to him as the 
)umping-off place for a plunge into laugh- 
ter Thus, when I scoffed at the Bible he 
would instantly and quite sincerely re- 
buke me, telhng me, with what httle 
sternness was in his nature, that I should 
not speak so, that no educated man would 
make such a display of ignorance; that 
the Bible was universally recognized as a 
hterary and historical masterpiece; and as 
much more to the same effect as he could 
muster. But when he had reached the 
point of feehng really impressive, a con- 
vulsion of internal chuckhng would 
wnnkle up his eyes, and (I knowing all 
the time qmte well what was coming) 
would cap his eulogy by assuring me, 
with an air of perfect fairness, that even 
the worst enemy of rehgion could say no 
worse of the Bible than that it was the 
damndest parcel of hes ever written He 
would then rub his eyes and chuckle for 
qmte a long time It became an unacknow- 
ledged game between us that I should 
provoke him to exhibitions of this kind 
With such a father my condition "was 
clearly hopeless as far as the conventions 
of rehgion were concerned. In essential 
matters his influence was as good as his 
culture permitted One of my very earhest 
recollections is reading the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress to him, and being corrected by him 
for saying gnevious instead of grievous 
I never saw him, as far as I can remember, 
reading anything but the newspaper, but 
he had read Sir Walter Scott and other 
popular classics, and he always encour- 
aged me to do the same, and to frequent 
the National Gallery, and to go to the 
theatre and the opera when I could afford 
It. His antichmaxes depended for their 
effect on our sense of die sacredness he 
was reacting against* there would have 
been no fun whatever in saying that die 
Adventures of Munchausen (known to us 
as Baron Mun Chawzon) were a parcel 
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scattered my path to perdition He was ture, nobody s enemy but his own, as the 

reputed to sit with a Bible on his knees, saying is 1 1 -l 

and an opera glass to his eyes, watching Still, what sort of gravity could a boy 
the ladies’ bathing place in Dalkey, and maintain with a family history of tms 
my sister, who was a swimmer, con- kind^ However, I must not imply that 
firmed this gossip as far as the opera glass all my uncles were hke that. They were 
concerned* I niostly respectsljle normsl people I csn. 

But this was only the prelude to a very recall only two other exceptions to this 
singularconciusion,orrather catastrophe rule. One of my uncles married an elegant 
The fantastic imagery of the Bible so and bnlliant lady, from whom he separ- 
gained on my uncle that he took off his ated after scandalizing the family by beat- 
boots, explaimng that he expected to be mg her, but as Job himself would have 
taken up to heaven at any moment hke beaten her when she lost her very im- 
Ehjah, and that he felt that his boots stable temper, nobody who knew her 
would impede his celestial flight. He then intimately ever blamed him Though the 
went a step further, and hung his room neurosis which produced my father’s joy- 
with all the white fabnes he could lay | less craving for alcohol had the same 
hands on, alleging that he was the Holy effect, with the same curious recalatrance 
Ghost. At last he became silent, and re- and final impermanence, in one or two 
mamed so to the end His wife, warned other cases, and was perhaps connected 
that his harmless fancies nught change with occasional family paroxysms of 
into dangerous ones, had him removed Evangehcal piety, and some share of my 
to an asylum m the north of Dublin My father’s comedic love ofantichmax, yet on 
father thought that a musical appeal might the whole our collection of skeletons was 
prevail widi him, and went in search of not exceptionally large But as, com- 
the ophicleide. But it was nowhere to be pared with similar Enghsh families, we 
found He took a flute to the asylum in- bad a power of densive dramatization 
stead, for every Shaw of that generation that made the bones of the Shavian skele- 
seeraed able to play any wind instrument tons rattle more loudly, and as I pos- 
at sight My uncle, still obstinately mute, sessed this power in an abnormal degree, 
contemplated the flute for a while, and and frequently entertained my friends 
then played Home Sweet Home on it j with stones of my uncles (so e&ctively. 
My father had to be content with this by the way, that nobody ever beheved 
small success, as nothmg more could be diem), the family, far from being a school 
got out of his brother A day or two later of reverence for me, was rather a mine 
my uncle, impatient for heaven, resolved from which I could dig highly amusmg 
to expedite his arnval there Every pos- material without the trouble of inventing 
sible weapon had been carefully removed a single madent. What idle fancy of mine 
from his reach, but his custodians reck- | could have improved on the hard facts of 
oned without the Shavian onginahty the Life and Death of Uncle Wilham^ 
They had left him somehow within reach Thus the immediate result of my 

of a carpet bag He put his head into it, family traimng in my Victoria Grove 
and in a strenuous effort to decapitate or days was that I presented myself to the 
strangle himself by closing it on lus neck, unprepared stranger as a most irreverent 
perished of heart failure I should be glad young man My Mephistophelean mous- 
to beheve that, hke Eh)ah, he got the tache and eyebrows had not yet grown, 
heavenly reward he sought, for he was a and there was nothing in my aspect to 
fine upstanding man and a gentle crea- I break the shock of my diabohcalopmions 
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Later on, when I had made a puhhc re- 
putation as an iconoclast, people who met 
me in private were surprised at my mild- 
ness and sociabihty. But I had no puhhc 
reputation then: consequently expecta- 
tion in my regard was normal And I 
was not at all reticent of the diabohcal 
opimons. I felt them to be advantageous, 
just as I felt that I was in a superior posi- 
tion as an Inshman, without a shadow of 
any justification for that patriotic arro- 
gance As It never occurred to me to con- 
ceal my opimons any more than my 
nationahty, and as I had, besides, an un- 
pleasant tnck of contradicting everyone 
from whom I thought I could learn any- 
thing in order to draw him out and enable 
me to pick his brains, I think I must have 
impressed many armable persons as an 
extremely disagreeable and undesirable 
young man. 

And yet I was painfully shy, and was 
simply afraid to accept invitations, with 
the result that I very soon ceased to get 
any I was told that if I wanted to get on, 
I must not flatly refuse invitations — 
actually dinner invitations — which were 
meant to help me, and the refusal of which 
was nothing short of a soaal outrage But 
I knew very well that introductions could 
be of no use to one who had no profes- 
sion and could do nothing except what 
any clerk could do I knew I was useless, 
worthless, penmless, and that until I had 
quahfied myself to do something, and 
proved it by doing it, all this business of 
calhng on people who might perhaps do 
something for me, and dming out with- 
out money to pay for a cab, was silly 
Fortunately for me, the reahsm that made 
me face my own position so ruthlessly 
also kept before me the fact that if I 
borrowed money I could not pay it back, 
and therefore might more candidly beg 
or steal iL I knew qmte well that if I 
borrowed from a foend and could not 
pay it back, I was selhng a fnend for ^^5, 
and that this was a foohsh bargain. So 


I did not borrow, and therefore did not 
lose my friends, though some of them, 
who could have had no illusions about 
my financial capacity, hinted that they 
were qmte wilhng, and indeed anxious, to 
call a gift a loan 

I feel bound to confess here, m refer- 
ence to my neglect of the few mvitations 
and offers of introductions that reached 
me, that behind the conviction that they 
could lead to nothing that I wanted lay 
the unspoken fear that they might lead to 
something I did not want* that is, com- 
mercial employment. I had had enough 
of that No doubt it would have been a 
great rehef to my mother if I could have 
earned something No doubt I could have 
earned something if I had really meant to 
No doubt if my father had died, and my 
mother been struck dumb and blmd, I 
should have had to go back to the office 
desk (the doom of shabby gentihty) and 
give up all hope of acqmnng a profession, 
for even the hterary profession, though 
Its exacts no academic course and costly 
eqmpment, does exact all one’s time and 
the best of one’s brains As it was, I dodged 
every opemng instinctively. With an ex- 
cellent testimomal and an unexceptionable 
character, I was an mcorngible Unem- 
ployable I kept up pretences (to my- 
self as much as to others) for some 
time. I answered advertisements, not too 
offensively I actually took a berth in a 
telephone Company (tlien a sensational 
novelty) and had some difficulty in extri- 
cating myself from the Company which 
bought It up I can remember an mter- 
view with a bank manager m Onslow 
Gardens (procured for me, to my dismay, 
by an offiaous fnend with whom I 
dined) with a view to employment in the 
bank. I entertained him so bnUiantly (if 
I may use an adverb with which in later 
years I was much plagued by friendly 
cntics) that we parted on the best of 
terms, he declanng that, though I cer- 
tainly ought to get somethmg to do with" 
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as a boy entenng on my teens, to think 
about such tlungs I remember saying, m 
some discussion that arose on the subject 
of my education, that T.C D. men were 
all alike (by which I meant all wrong), 
and that I did not want to go through 
college. I was entirely untouched by um- 
versity ideahsm When it reached me later 
on, I recognized how ignorantly I had 
spoken in my boyhood, but when I went 
still further and learnt that this ideahsm 
IS never reahzed in our schools and um- 
versities, and operates only as a mask and 
a decoy for our system of impressmg and 
enslaving children and stulnfymg adults, 
I concluded that my ignorance had been 
inspired, and had served me very well I 
have not since clianged my mind. 

However that may be, I deaded, at 
thirteen or thereabouts, diat for the mo- 
ment I must go into business and earn 
some money and begin to be a grown-up 
man. There v^s at that time, on one of 
the quays in Dubhn, a firm of cloth mer- 
cliants, by name Scott, Spam, and Rooney. 
A friend of ours knew Scott, and asked 
lum to give me a start m hfe with some 
employment. I called on this gentleman 
by appointment I had tlie vaguest notion 
of what would happen* all I knew was 
that I was “gomg mto an office ” I 
thought I shoiild have preferred to inter- 
view Spain, as the name was more ro- ' 
mantle. Scott turned out to be a smart 
handsome man, with moustachios, and I 
suppose a boy more or less in his ware- 
house did not matter to him when there 
was a friend to be obhged: at all events, 
he said only a few perfunctory things and 
was setthng my employment, when, as 
my stars would have it, Rooney appeared 
Mr Rooney was much older, not at all 
smart, but long, lean, grave, and respect- 
able. 

The last time I saw the late Sir George 
Alexander (the actor) he described to me 
Ins own boyhood, spent in a cloth ware- 
house in Cheapside, where they loaded 


him with bales, and praised him highly 
for his excellent conduct, even rewarding 
him after some years to the extent of 
sixteen shilhngs a week Rooney saved 
me from die bales. He talked tomea litde, 
and then said quite deasively that I was 
too young, and that the work was not 
smtable to me He evidendy considered 
that my mtroducer, my parents, and his 
young partner, had been inconsiderate, 
and I presendy descended the stairs, re- 
pneved and unemployed As Mr Rooney 
was certainly fifty then at least, he must 
be a centenanan if, as I hope, he still lives. 
If he does, I offer him the assurance that 
I have not forgotten his sympathy. 

A year later, or thereabouts, my uncle 
Fredenck, an important offiaal in the 
Valuation Office, whom no land agent or 
family sohator m Dubhn could afford to 
disobhge, asked a leading and terribly re- 
spectable firm of land agents, carrying on 
business at 1 5 Molesworth Street, to find 
a berth for me They did so, and I became 
their office boy (jumor clerk I called my- 
self) at eighteen shilhngs a month It was 
a very good opemng for anyone with a 
future as a land agent, which m Ireland 
at that time was a business of professional 
rank. It was utterly thrown away on me. 
However, as the office was overstaffed 
with gendemen apprentices, who had 
paid large fees for the privilege of singing 
operatic selections with me when the 
prmcipals were out, there was nothmg to 
complain of socially, even for a Shaw; 
and the atmosphere was as uncommercial 
as that of an office can be Thus I learnt 
business habits vathout bemg infected 
with the business spirit By the time I 
had attamed to thirty shillmgs a month, 
the most active and responsible official in 
the office, the cashier, vamshed, and as 
we were pnvate bankers to some extent, 
our chents drawing cheques on us, and 
so forth, someone had to take his place 
without an hour’s delay An elder sub- 
stitute grumbled at the strange job, and, 
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•^ath indignation at very real and very 
fundamental evils that affected aU the 
world; so that the reaction against them 
hoimd the finer spmts of all the nations 
together instead of making them chensh 
hatred of one another as a national virtue. 
Thus, when I left Dubhn I left (a few 
private fnendships apart) no society that 
did not disgust me. To this day my senti- 
mental regard for Ireland does not include 
the capital I am not enamored of failure, 
of poverty, of obscurity, and of the ostra- 
asm and contempt which these imply, 
and these were aU that Dubhn offered to 
the enomuty of my unconsaous ambi- 
tion. The aties a man hkes are the aties 
he has conquered Napoleon did not turn 
from Pans to sentimentalize over Ajacao, 
nor Cathenne from St Petersburg to 
Stettin as the centre of her umverse. 

On this question of ambition let me 
say a word In the ordmary connotation 
of the word I am the least ambitious of 
men. I have said, and I confirm it here, 
that I am so poor a hand at pushmg and 
strugghng, and so httle mterested m their 
rewards, that I have nsen by sheer gravi- 
tation, too industnous by acqmred habit 
to stop working (I work as my father 
drank), and too lazy and timid by nature 
to lay hold of half the opportunities or a 
tenth of the money that a convention- 
ally ambitious man would have grasped 
strenuously. I never thought of myself as 
destined to become what is called a great 
man: mdeed I was diffident to the most 
distressing degree, and I was ridiculously 
credulous as to the claims of others to 
supenor knowledge and authority. But 
one day in the office I had a shock. One 
of the apprentices, by name C J. Smyth, 
older than I and more a man of the world, 
remarked that every young chap thought 
he was gomg to be a great man On a 
really modest youth this commonplace 
would have had no effect It gave me so 
perceptible a jar that I suddenly became 
aware that I had never thought I was to 


be a great man simply because I had 
always taken it as a matter of course The 
incident passed without leavmg any pre- 
occupation with It to hamper me; and I 
remained as diffident as ever because 
I was stiU as incompetent as ever. But 
I doubt whether I ever recovered my 
former complete innocence of subcon- 
scious intention to devote myself to the 
class of work that only a few men excel 
m, and to accept the responsibihties that 
attach to its digmty. 

Now this bore duectly on my abandon- 
ment of Dubhn, for which many young 
Irishmen of today find it impossible to 
forgive me. My busmess m hfe could not 
be transacted m Dubhn out of an expen- 
ence confined to Ireland I had to go to 
London just as my father had to go 
to the Com Exchange. London v.'bs the 
hterar}’- centre for the Enghsh language, 
and for such artistic culture as the realm 
of the Enghsh language (in which I pro- 
posed to be king) could afford Tliere 
was no Gaehc League m those days, nor 
any sense that Ireland had m herself the 
seed of culture Every Irishman who felt 
that his busmess m hfe was on the higher 
planes of the cultural professions felt that 
he must have a metropohtan domicile 
and an mtemational culture: that is, he 
felt that his first busmess was to get out 
of Ireland. I had the same feehng. For 
London as London, or England as Eng- 
land, I cared notlung If my subject had 
been science or music I should have made 
for Berhn or Leipsic If painting, I should 
have made for Pans mdeed many of the 
Insh wnters who have made a name in 
hterature escaped to Pans with the inten- 
tion of becommg painters. For theology 
I should have gone to Rome, and for 
Protestant philosophy to Weimar But 
as the Enghsh language was my weapon, 
there was nothing for it but London In 
1914 the Germans, resenting my descnp- 
tion of tlieir Impenal pohtical situation as 
Potsdamnation, denounced me as a fadier- 
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landless fellow They were quite nglit I 
was no more offended than if they had 
called me unparochial They had never 
reproached me for making pilgnmages to 
Bayreuth when I could as easily have 
made tliem to the Hill of Tara If you 
Ti'ant to make me homesick, remind me 
of tlie Tliunngian Fichtelgebirge, of tlie 
broad fields and dehcate airs of France, 
of tlie Gorges of tlie Tarn, of the Passes 
of tlie Tyrol, of the North Afncan desert, 
of the Golden Horn, of the Swedish 
lakes, or even of tlie Norwegian fiords 
where I have never been except m im- 
agination, and you may stir tliat craving in 
me as easily — probably more easily — as 
m any exiled native of these places It was 
not until I went back to Ireland as a 
tounst that I perceived tliat tlie charm of 
my country was quite independent of the 
accident of my having been bom in it, 
and tliat it could fasanate a Spaniard or 
an Englishman more powerfully than an 
Inshman, in whose feeling for it tliere 
must always be a strange anguish, be- 
cause It IS the country where he has been 
unhappy and where vulgarity is vulgar 
to him And so I am a tolerably good 
European in tlie Nietzschean sense, but a 
very bad Inshman in the Sinn Fein or 
Chosen People sense 

For the first couple of years of my life 
in London I did notliing deasive I acted 
as ghost for a musician who had accepted 
a berth as musical cntic, and as such 
ghosts must not appear, and I was there- 
fore cut off from the paper and could not 
correct proofs, my cnticisms, mostly very 
ruthless ones, appeared with such mis- 
pnnts, such mutilations and venal inter- 
polauons by other hands, so inextncably 
mixed up with other cnticisms most offen- 
sive to my artistic sense, that I have 
ever since hidden this activity of mine as 
a guilty secret, lest someone should dig 
out these old notices and imagine that I 
was responsible for everything in them 
and wiih them Even now I can hardly 
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bring myself to reveal that die name of 
the paper was The Hornet, and diat it 
had passed dicn into die liands of a cer- 
tain Captain Donald Shaw, who was not 
related to me, and whom I never met It 
died on his hands, and pardy, perhaps, 
at mine. 

Then my cousin, Mrs Cashel Hoey, a 
woman of letters, daughter of the aunt 
who played die tambourine widi her 
beauuful hands, gave me an introduction 
to Arnold White, then secretary to die 
Edison Telephone Company He found 
a berdi for me in die Way Leave Depart- 
ment of that shortlived company, and I 
presently found myself studying the topo- 
graphy of the east end of London, and 
trying to persuade all sorts of people to 
allow die Company to put insulators and 
poles and derricks and the like on dieir 
roofs to carry the telephone lines I liked 
die exploration involved, but my shyness 
made die business of calling on strangers 
frightfully uncongenial, and my sensitive- 
ness, which was extreme, in spite of the 
brazen fortitude which I simulated, made 
die impatient rebuffs I had to endure oc- 
casionally, especially from much worned 
women who mistook me for an advertise- 
ment canvasser, ndiculously painful to 
me But I escaped these trials presendy, 
for I soon had to take charge of die de- 
partment, and organize the work of more 
thick-skinned adventurers instead of 
doing It myself F ur dier particulars will be 
found in the preface to my second novel. 
The Irrational Knot The Edison Tele- 
phone Company was presently swallowed 
up by the Bell Telephone Company, and 
I seized the opportumty to recover my 
destitute freedom by refusing to apply for 
die employment promised by the amalga- 
mation to the disbanded st^ This was 
the end of my career as a commercial 
employee I soon dropped even the pre- 
tence of seeking any renewal of it Except 
for a day or two in 1881, when I earned 
a few pounds by counting the votes at an 
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election m Leyton, I was an Unemploy- 
able, an ablebodied pauper m fact if not 
in law, until the year 1885, when for the 
first time I earned enough money directly 
by my pen to pay my way. My income 
for that year amounted to 1 1 2 , and from 
that time until the war of 1914-18 mo- 
mentarily threatened us all with bank- 
ruptcy, I had no pecumary anxieties ex- 
cept those produced by the possession of 
money, not by the lack of it My penury 
phase was over. 

The telephone episode occurred in 
1879, and in that year I had done what 
every hterary adventurer did in those 
days, and many do still I had written a 
novel My office traimng had left me with 
a habit of domg something regularly 
every day as a fundamental condition of 
industry as distmgmshed from idleness I 
knew I was making no headway unless 
I was doing this, and tliat I should never 
produce a book m any other fashion I 
bought supplies of white paper, demy 
size, by sixpennorths at a tune, folded it 
in quarto, and condemned myself to fill 
five pages of it a day, ram or shine, dull 
or mspired I had so much of the school- 
boy and the clerk still m me that if my five I 
pages ended m the middle of a sentence 
I did not fimsh it until next day. On the 
other hand, if I missed a day, I made up 
for it by domg a double task on the 
morrow. On this plan I produced five 
novels m five years It was my profes- 
sional apprenticeship, doggedly suffered 
with all the diffidence and dissatisfaction 
of a learner with a very critical master, 
myself to wit, whom there was no pleas- 
ing and no evading, and persevered m to 
save my self-respect in a condition of 
impecuniosity which, for two acute mo- 
ments (I still recall them with a wry face), 
added broken boots and carefully hidden 
raggedness to cuffs whose edges were 
trimmed by the sassors, and a tall hat so 
limp with age that I had to wear it back- 
to-front to enable me to take it off v/ith- 


out doubhng up the bnm 
I had no success as a novehst I sent 
the five novels to all the publishers in 
London and some m America. None 
would venture on them Fifty or sixty 
refusals without a smgle acceptance forced 
me into a fierce self-suffiaency. I became 
undiscourageable, acquiring a super- 
human msensitiveness to praise or blame 
which has been useful to me at times 
since, though at other times it has re- 
tarded my busmess affairs by making me 
indifferent to the pubhcation and per- 
formances of my works, and even im- 
patient of them as an unwelcome m- 
terruption to the labor of wntmg then 
successors. Instead of seizing every 
opportumty of bnngmg them before the 
pubhc, I have often, on plausible butreaUy 
trivial pretexts, put off proposals which I 
should have embraced with all the normal 
author’s keenness for pubhaty. 

Thus, after five years of novel writing, 

I was a complete professional failure The 
more I wrote and the better I wrote the 
less I pleased the pubhshers. This first 
novel of name, though rejected, at least 
ehcited some expressions of wiUmgness 
to read any future attempts. Blackwood 
actually accepted and then revoked Sur 
George MacrmUan, then a jumor, not 
only sent me a longish and evidently con- 
sidered report by the firm’s reader, John 
(afterwards Lord) Morley, but suggested 
to him that I might be of some use to him 
in his capacity as editor of the PaU MaU 
Gazette. 

All such responses ceased with my 
second novel, and I had no means of 
knowmg, and was too young and m- 
expenenced to guess, that what was the 
matter was not any lack of hterary com- 
petence on my part, but the antagomsm 
raised by my hostdity to respectable Vic- 
tonan ffiought and soaety I was left 
without a ray of hope, yet I did not stop 
wntmg novels until, having planned my 
fifth effort on a colossal scale, I found at 
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tile end of what were to me only the first great respect for tlie pnggish conscienti- 
two sections of it, tliat I had no more to ousness of my first efforts. They prove 
say and had better wait until I had edu- too that, like Goethe, I knew all along. 
Gated myself much farther. And when, and have added more to my power of 
after an interval of critical joumahsm, I handling, illustrating, and addressing my 
resumed tlie wnting of fiction, I did so matcnal than to tlie material itself 
as a playwright and not as a novelist Anyhow, I have little doubt that Im- 

Four of tlie five novels of my nonage, maturity will be at least readable by tlie 
as I call them, at last got into pnnt as easygoing bookbuyers who will devour 
descnbed in tlie preface already ated But anytlimg in tlie shape of a novel, liow- 
the first of them never got published at ever ndiculously out of fashion it may 
all Opemng tlie old parcel, as I do now be. I know tliat some readers will like it 
(it IS Ukc opening a grave tliat has been much better than my later works. There 
closed for forty-two years), I find a pile must be a certain quality of youtli in it 
of cahiers of twenty pages each, and which I could not now recapture, and 
reahze with some dismay diat I am face- which may even have charm as well as 
to-face witli a novel containing nearly weakness and absurdity Having re-read 
200,000 words The title is Immatunty tlie otlier four novels for publication and 
The handwnung, which slopes slightly republication at one time or another, I 
backwards, has all tlie regulanty and legi- can guarantee the propriety of my early 
bility of my old cash book Unfortun- style It was the last tlung in correctness 
ately, tlie mice have eaten so much of two I have never aimed at style in my life, 
of die cahiers diat the ends of die hnes style is a sort of melody that comes into 
are missing This is awkward, for I have my sentences by itself. If a wnter says 
just told myself that I must make no at- what he has to say as accurately and effect- 
tempt to correct die work of die apprcn- ively as he can, liis style will take care of 
tice With the hand ofdie master, that such itself, if he has a style But I did set up 
as It IS It must remain, diat I am too old one condition in my early days I resolved 
now to touch It without producing new diat I would write nodiing diat should 
mcongrmties more disagreeable than any not be intelligible to a foreigner wath a 
that are possible between die style of dictionary, like the French of Voltaire, 
1879 and the taste of 1921 Yet, if the and 1 dierefore avoided idiom (Later on 
mice have eaten much, I must play die I came to seek idiom as being the most 
sedulous ape, like Stevenson, and imitate higlily vitalized form of language ) Con- 
my own youthful manner Uke any hter- sequendy I do not expect to find the 
ary forger English of Immatunty idiomatic. Also, 

It may be asked why I should pnnt the diere will be notbng of die voice of the 
dung at all. why not let ill alone^ I am pubhc speaker in it the voice that rings 
quite disposed to do so, but somehow dirough so much of my later work Not 
one must not do such dungs If Beethoven unal Immatunty was fimshed, late in 
had destroyed his septet for wind instru- 1879, did I for die first time nse to my 
ments when he had advanced to the mnth feet in a htde debating club called The 
symphony and the Mass in D, many Zetetical Society, to make, in a condition 
people who dehght in the septet and can- of heartbreaking nervousness, my first 
not make head or tail of symphony or assault on an audience 
Mass would suffer a wanton deprivation, Perhaps I had better add a word as to 
and though my early style now makes die characters in die book I do so with 
me laugh at its pedantry, yet I have a some reluctance, because it is misleading 
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to mention even the smallest circum- 
stance connecting a fictitious person with 
a hving one. If Shakespear had happened 
to mention that he made tlie Pnnce of 
Denmark carry a set of tablets and make 
notes in them because he had seen Sir 
Walter Raleigh doing so, it would by 
tins time be an invincible tradition m 
English hterature tliat Raleigh was the 
original of Hamlet W'^e should have 
wnters following up the clue, as they 
V ould call It, to tlie conclusion tliat Ra- 
leigh was the real audior of the play. One 
day, as I was sitting in the reading room 
of the British Museum, beginning my 
fifth and last novel. An Unsocial Social- 
ist, I saw a young lady witli an attractive 
and arresting expression, bold, vivid, and 
% ery clever, working at one of die desks 
On that glimpse of a face I instantly con- 
cei%ed the character and wrote die de- 
scription of Agatha Wylic I have never 
cxcliangcd a v ord with that lady, never 
made her acquaintance, saw her again 
under die same circumstances but very 
fc\T, times, yet if I mention her name, 
vliich became well known in literature 


diat I once invented a servant for one of 
my models and found afterwards diat he 
actually had )ust such a serx^ant Betv^een 
die two extremes of actual portraiture and 
pure fancy work suggested by a glance 
or an anecdote, I haxe copied nature 
widi many degrees of fidelity, combining 
studies from hfe in the same book or pla\ 
vath those types and composites and tra- 
ditional figures of die novel and the stage 
which are called pure fictions. Many of 
die characters in tins first novel of mine 
owed something to persons I had met, 
including members of my family (not to 
mention myself}, but none of them arc 
portraits; and widi one exception the 
models are unknown to the public That 
exception was Cecil Lawson, vhose carl) 
death lost us die only landscape painter 
who ever reminded me of the spacious 
and fascinating experiments of Rubens m 
that branch of painting Wlicn I Jived 
at Victoria Grove die Lawsons father, 
mother, Malcolm, and two sisters, hv cd in 
one of the handsome old liouses in Che) ne 
Walk, Chelsea Cecil and another brother, 
being married, boarded out. Malcolm v,as 
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new, and passing through the sensational 
vogue achieved by its rev eladons of Bume 
Jones and Yvhisder. 

Malcolm was conducting a Gluck So- 


aety, at which I had discovered Gluck 
through a reatal of Alceste, in which 
Theo Marzials, who had a charming bari- 
tone voice, sang die part of Hercules My 
mother had met hlarzials m the course of 
her musical activities: he mtroduced her 
to Malcolm Lawson* she lent him a hand 
m the chorus of the Gluck Soaety, and 
the result was that I found myself invited 
to visit the Lawsons, who were at home 
in Cheyne Walk every Sunday evening 
I suffered such agomes of shyness that I 
sometimes walked up and down the Em- 
bankment for twenty minutes or more 
before ventunng to knock at the door* 
mdeed I should have funked it altogether, 
and humed home asking myself what was 
the use of torturing myself when it was | 
so easy to run away, if I had not been 
instmctively aware that I must never let 
myself off m this manner if I meant ever 
to do anything in the world. Few men 
can have suffered more than I did m my 
youth from simple cowardice or been 
more horribly ashamed of it. I shirked 
and hid when the penl, real or imagmary, 
was of the sort that I had no vital mterest 
m facing, but when such an mterest was 
at stake, I went ahead and suffered ac- 
cordingly. The worst of it was that when 
I appeared m the Lawsons’ drawingroom 
I did not appeal to the goodnature of the 
company as a pardonably and even be- 
comingly bashffd novice I had not then 
tuned the Shavian note to any sort of har- 
mony, and I have no doubt the Lawsons 
found me discordant, crudely self-assert- 
ive, and insufferable I hope they, and 
all the others on whom I jarred at this 
time, forgave me m later years, when it 
turned out that I really had somethmg to 
assert after all The house and its artistic 
atmosphere were most congemal to me, 
and I liked all the Lawsons, but I had 
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not mastered the art of soaety at that 
tune, and could not bear making an m- 
amstic exhibition of myself; so I soon 
ceased to plague them, and, except for an 
occasional cli^ce meeting with Malcolm, 
passed out of theur hves after touc h ing 
them very hghdy in passmg. 

Cecil Lawson was the spoilt child of 
that household. He pontificated on art m 
a wayward grumbhng racoherent musing 
fashion of his ovm When, followmg my 
youthful and very urntattng system of 
contradicting everyone ftom whom I 
thought I could leam anything, I sug- 
gested that Whistler was something short 
of the greatest artist of all time, he could 
not form a sentence to crush me with, but 
groaned inarticulately for a moment, hke 
a clock about to strike, and then uttered 
the words Titian Turner Rembrandt 
Velasquez Whistler. He was go o dlo okmg, 
not a big man, but tnmly built, with just 
enough cnsply curled hair to proclaim 
the artist without compromising the man 
I had seen his work m the pubhc exhibi- 
tions (never m private); and, thank-f; to 
my boyish prowhngs m the Dubhn Na- 
tional Gallery (as a boy I wanted to be a 
pamter, never a writer), I knew its value 
His untimely death, which occurred soon 
after my visits, must have broken up the 
Sunday evenings at Cheyne Walk very 
badly. I did not venture to mtrude after it. 

I used him m Immaturity as a model 
for the artist Cynl Scott, an invented 
name which has smce been made famous 
by a Bntish composer. I chose it because 
Cynl resembled Cecil metncaUy, and be- 
cause I thought Lawson was a Scot (he 
v/as, I leam, bom m Shropshire) But I 
must again warn the reader against takmg 
the man m the book as an authentic por- 
trait of the great pamter, or infemng that 
his courtship and mamage or any of the 
circumstances I have mvented for him, 
represent facts in Lawson’s life. I knew 
nothing whatever about him except what 
I saw of hun durmg my few visits to 
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Cheyne Walk; and I have learnt nothing 
since He set my imagination to -work* 
that v'as all. 

I have now told as much as seems to 
me necessary of the circumstances and 
relevant antecedents of my first hook. It 
is the book of a raw youth, still qmte out 
of touch with the country to which he 
had transported himself; and if I am to be 
entirely commumcative on this subject, I 
must add that the mere ravmess which so 
soon rubs off was comphcated by a deeper 
strangeness which has made me all my 
hfe a sojourner on this planet rather than 
a native of it Whether it be that I was 
bom mad or a httle too sane, my king- 
dom was not of this world: I v'us at home 
only m the realm of my imagination, and 
at my ease only witli tlie mighty dead. 
Therefore I had to become an actor, and 
create for myself a fantastic personahty fit 
and apt for deahng vadi men, and adapt- 
able to the vanous parts I had to play as 
author, joumahst, orator, pohtiaan, com- 
mittee man, man of tlie world, and so 
forth In diis I succeeded later on only 
too well. In my boyhood I saw Charles 
Mathews act in a farce called Cool as a 
Cucumber. The hero was a young man 
just returned from a tour of die v orld, 
upon which he had been sent to cure him 
of an apparently hopeless bashfulness, 
and the fun lay m the cure having over- 
shot the mark and transformed him into 
a monster of outrageous impudence I am 
not sure that something of die kind did 
not happen to me; for when my impos- 
ture was at last accomplislicd, and I daily 
pulled the threads of the puppet vlio re- 


presented me in the puhhc press, the ap- 
plause that greeted it was not unlike diat 
which Mathews drew m Cool as a Cu- 
cumher. Certainly the growls of resentful 
disgust vnth which my advances were re- 
sisted closely resembled diose of die un- 
fortunate old gendeman in die farce vdiose 
pictures and furmture the young man so 
cooUy rearranged to liis own taste. At die 
time of which I am vmtmg, hov’^e\er, I 
had not yet learnt to act, nor come to 
understand that my natural character v'as 
impossible on die great stage of London 
When I had to come out of the realm of 
imagination mto that of actuahty I v'as 
still uncomfortable I v^s outside society, 
outside pohtics, outside sport, outside die 
Church If the term had been invented 
then I should have been called The Com- 
plete Outsider. But the epithet would 
have been appropnate only vndiin die 
hmits of Bntish harhansm The moment 
music, painting, hterature, or science 
came into question the positions were re- 
versed* it was I V ho was the Insider I had 
the intellectual habit; and my natural 
combination of cntical faculty with liter- 
ary resource needed only a clear compre- 
hension of life in the light of an intelli- 
gible theory, in short, a religion, to set it 
in mumphant operation It vas the lack 
of diis last qualification that lamed me in 
those early days in Victona Grove, and 
that set limits to this ungainly first novel 
of mine, vhich you vill not lose very 
much by skipping 

Ayot St Lwren'ce 
Summer 1921 
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THE IRRATIONAL KNOT 

1905 


This novel was wntten in the year 
1880, hut this preface was not wntten 
unfll 25 years later for an Amencan edi- 
tion In 1880 1 was twentyfour, and four 
years had elapsed since I had exported 
mjrself from Dubhn to London m a con- 
dition of extreme rawness and mexpen- 
ence concemmg the specifically Enghsh 
side of the life with wHch the book pre- 
tends to deal Everybody wrote novels 
then It was my second attempt, and it 
shared the fate of my first. Nobody would 
pubhsh It, though I tned all the London 
pubhshers and some Amencan ones And 
I should not gready blame them if I could 
feel sure that it was the book’s faults and 
not Its quahues that repelled them 

I have narrated elsewhere how m the 
course of time the rejected MS became 
Mrs Anme Besant’s excuse for lending 
me her ever-helping hand by pubhshmg 
It as a senal in a htde propagandist maga- 
zme of hers. That was how it got loose 
beyond all possibihty of recapture It is 
out of my power now to stand between it 
and the Amencan pubhc. 

At present, of course, I am not the 
author of The Irrational Knot. Physio- 
logists inform us that the substance of our 
bodies (and consequendy of our souls) 
is shed and renewed at such a rate that no 
part of us lasts longer than eight years I 
am therefore not now m any atom of me 
the person who wrote The Irrational 
Knot in 1880 The last of that author 
penshed in 1888, and two of his suc- 
cessors have since joined the majonty 
Fourth of his hne, I cannot be expected 
to take any very lively interest m the 
novels of my hterary great-grandfather 
Even my personal recollections of him 
are becoming vague and overlaid with 
those most misleading of all traditions, 


the traditions founded on the hes a man 
tells, and at last comes to beheve, about 
himself to himself Certam things, how- 
ever, I remember very well For instance, 
I am significandy clear as to the price of 
the paper on which I wrote The Irrational 
KnoL It was cheap — a white demy of un- 
pretentious quahty — so that sixpennorth 
lasted a long time My daily allowance of 
composition was five pages of this demy 
m quarto, and I held my natural laziness 
sternly to that task day m, day out, to the 
end I remember also that Bizet’s Carmen 
bemg then new m London, I used it as a 
safety-valve for my romantic impulses 
When I was tired of the sordid reahsm of 
Edward Conolly (whose name does not 
rhyme to Polly, as the Insh stress is on 
the first syllable) I threw down my pen 
and went to the piano to forget turn m 
the glamorous society of Carmen and her 
crimson toreador and yellow dragoon. 
Not that Bizet’s music could mfatuate me 
as It infatuated Nietzsche Nursed on 
greater masters, I thought less of him 
than he deserved, but the Carmen music 
was — ^m places — exqmsite of its kmd, and 
could enchant a young man romantic 
enough to have come to the end of ro- 
mance before I began to create m art for 
myself I still could enjoy other people’s 
romances 

When I say that I did and felt these 
dungs, I mean, of course, that the pre- 
decessor whose name I bear did and felt 
them The I of today is Q am) cool to- 
wards Carmen, and Carmen, I regret to 
say, does not take the slightest mterest m 
him (^ me) And now enough of this 
jugghng with past and present Shaws 
The grammatic^ comphcations of bemg 
a first person and several extinct third 
persons at the same moment are so 
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fnglitflil tliat I must return to the ordmary 
misusage, and ask tlie reader to make the 
necessar}’- corrections m his or her ov-m 
mind. 

This book IS not wholly a compound 
of mtmtion and ignorance. Take for ex- 
ample tlie profession of my hero, anlnsh- 
Amencan electrical engmeer That was 
by no means a flight of fancy. For you 
must not suppose, because I am a man of 
letters, tliat I never toed to earn an honest 
Imng. I began tr}'ing to commit that sm 
against my nature when I was fifteen, and 
persevered, firom youthful timidity and 
diffidence, imul I vas tv^entytliree. hly 
last attempt v^as m 1879, v hen a company 
was formed m London to exploit an m- 
genious invention by Mr Thomas Al\^ 
Edison: a much too ingemous invention 
as It proved, being notlung less tlian a 
telephone of such stentonan efficienc}'' 
tliat It bellov ed your most priN-ate com- 
munications all over tlie house instead of 
whispenng tliem vatli some sort of dis- 
creuon This was not vhat tlie British 
stockbroker wanted, so die company v'as 
soon merged in the National Telephone 
Company after makmg a place for itself 
m die liistor}" of literature, quite unin- 
tenuonally, bv prowding me vath a job 
Whilst die Edison Telephone Company 
lastcck it cron ded die basement of a huge 


slave-driven vith genume American oaths 
by a genuine free and equal Amencan 
foreman. Tliey utterly despised the art- 
fully slow British workman vho did as 
htde for his wages as he possibly could, 
never burned himself, and had a deep 
reverence for anyone whose pocket could 
be tapped by respectful behavior. Need I 
add that they were contemptuously v on- 
dered at by this same British workman as 
a parcel of oudandish adult boys, vho 
sweated themselves for their employer’s 
benefit instead of lookmg after their own 
mterests.^ They adored Mr Edison as die 
greatest man of all time m ever)’- possible 
department of science, art, and plulo- 
sophy, and execrated Mr Graham Bell, 
die inventor of die rival telephone, as his 
Satamc adversary’-: but each of diem had 
(or pretended to have) on the brink of 
completion, an improvement on die tele- 
phone, usually a new' transmitter. They 
w ere free-souled creatures, excellent com- 
pany: sensiti\e, cheerful, and profane, 
liars, braggarts, and hustlers, w idi an air 
of making slow old England hum v Inch 
never left them e\ en w lien, as often hap- 
pened, diey were wTCsding wudi diffi- 
culaes of their ow n makmg, or struggling 
in no-diorough fares from w hicli the} had 
to be retne\ ed like stra} ed sheep by Eng- 
lislimen widiout imaginauon enough to 
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foundation of Mr Edison’s London re- 
putation my sole reward being my boyish 
debght m the half-concealed incredulity 
of our visitors (who were convmced by 
tlie hoarsely starthng utterances of the 
telephone that tlie speaker, alleged by me 
to be tv^enty miles av^y, was really using 
a speaking-trumpet in tlie next room), 
and their obvious uncertainty, when the 
demonstration was over, as to whether 
they ought to tip me or not* a question 
they eidier decided in the negative or 
never decided at all, for I never got any- 
thing 

So much for my electncal engineer! 
To get him into contact with fashionable 
society before he became famous was also 
a problem easily solved I knew of three 
English peers who actually preferred 
physical laboratones to stables, and scien- 
tific experts to gamekeepers in fact, one 
of the experts was a friend of mine And 
I knew from personal expenence that if 
science bnngs men of all ranks into con- 
tact, art, especially music, does the same 
for men and women An electncian who 
can play an accompamment can go any- 
where and know anybody As far as mere 
access and acquaintance go there are no 
class barriers for him My difficulty was 
not to get my hero mto society, but to 
give any sort of plausibihty to my picture 
of society when I got him into it I lacked 
the touch of the hterary dmer-out, and I 
had, as the reader will probably find to 
his cost, the classical tradition which 
makes all the persons in a novel, except 
the comically vernacular ones, or the 
speakers of phonetically spelt dialect, 
utter themselves in the formal phrases 
and studied syntax of eighteenth century 
rhetonc In short, I wrote m the style of 
Scott and Dickens, and as fashionable 
soaety then spoke and behaved, as it still 
does, in no style at all, my transcnptions 
of Oxford and Mayfair may nowadays 
suggest an unaccountable and ludicrous 
Ignorance of a very superfiaal and access- 


ible code of manners I was not, however, 
so Ignorant as might have been inferred 
at that time from my unpresentable and 
almost desperate financial condition 
I had, to begin with, a sort of back- 
stairs knowledge, for in my teens I strug- 
gled for life in the office of an Insh gentle- 
man who acted as land agent and pnvate 
banker for many persons of distinction 
Now It IS possible for a London author to 
dine out m tlie highest circles for twenty- 
years without learning as much about the 
human frailties of his hosts as the family 
solicitor or (in Ireland) the family land 
agent learns in twenty days, and some 
of this knowledge inevitably reaches his 
clerks, especially the clerk who keeps the 
cash, which was my particular depart- 
ment He learns, if capable of the lesson, 
that the anstocratic profession has as few 
gemuses as any other profession, so that 
if you want a peerage of more than, say, 
half a dozen members, you must fill it up 
with many common persons, and even 
with some deplorably mean ones For 
“service is no inhentance” either m the 
kitchen or the House of Lords, and the 
case presented by Mr Bame m his play 
of The Admirable Cnchton, where the 
butler is the man of quality, and his 
master, the Earl, the man of rank, is no fan- 
tasy but a quite common occurrence, and 
indeed to some extent an inevitable one, 
because the English are extremely parti- 
cular m selecting then butlers, whilst they 
do not select their barons at aU, taking 
them as the accident of birth sends them 
The consequences mclude much uomc 
comedy For instance, we have m Eng- 
land a cunous behef in first rate people, 
meamng all the people we do not know, 
and this consoles us for the undemable 
second-rateness of the people we do 
know, besides saving the credit of ansto- 
cracy as an institution The unmet ansto- 
crat is devoutly beheved in, but he is 
al-ways round the corner, never at hand 
That the smart set exists, that there is 
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above and beyond that smart set a class so 
blue of blood and exquisite in nature that 
It looks dovm even on the King vuth 
haughty condescension, that sceptiasm 
on this mce point is a stigma of plebeian 
baseness* all tliese imagimngs are so com- 
mon here that they constitute the real 
popular sociology of England as much as 
an unlimited creduhty as to vaccination 
constitutes tlie real popular science of 
England It is, of course, a timid super- 
stition. A British peer or peeress who 
happens by chance to be genmnely noble 
IS ]ust as isolated at court as Goethe would 
have been among aU the other grandsons 
of pubhcans, if they had formed a distinct 
class m Frankfurt or Weimar This I 
knew very well when I wrote my novels, 
and if, as I suspect, I failed to create a 
comuncmgly vensimilar atmosphere of 
aristocracy, it was not because I had any 
illusions or ignorances as to the common 
humamty of the peerage, and not because 
I gave hterary style to its conversation, 
but because, as I had no money, I had to 
bhnd mj^elf to its enormous importance, 
with the result that I missed the pomt of 
viev'^, and with it the whole moral basis, 
of the class which nghtly values money, 
and plenty of it, as the first condmon of a 
bearable life. 

Money is mdeed the most important 
thing in the world; and all sound and suc- 
cessful personal and national morahty 
should have this fact for its basis. Every 
teacher or twaddler who demes it or sup- 
presses It, IS an enemy of life. Money con- 
trols morahty, and what makes the Umted 
States of Amenca look so foohsh even in 
foohsh Europe is that they are always m a 
state of flurried concern and violent inter- 
ference with morahty, whereas they throw 
theur mone}'- into the streetto be scrambled 
for, and presently find that their cash re- 
serves are not m their own hands, but m 
the pockets of a few millionaires who, 
bewildered by their luck, and unspeak- 
ably incapable of making any truly eco- 


nomic use of It, endeavor to “do good” 
with It by letting tliemselves be fleeced 
by plulanthropic committee men, build- 
ing contractors, hbranans and professors, 
in the name of education, saence, art, 
and what not, so that sensible people ex- 
hale rehevedly when tlie pious milhonaire 
dies, and his heirs, demoralized by being 
brought up on his outrageous income, 
begin the soaally beneficent work of 
scattennghis fortune through the channels 
of tlie trades that flourish by notous 
hving. 

This, as I have said, I did not then 
understand, for I knew money only by 
the want of it Ireland is a poor country, 
and my father v as a poor man m a poor 
country. By this I do not mean that he 
was hungry and homeless, a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water. My friend 
Mr James Huneker, a man of gorgeous 
imagination and incorrigible romanti- 
asm, has described me to the American 
public as a peasant lad who has raised 
himself, as ^ Amencan presidents are 
assumed to have raised themselves, from 
the humblest departments of manual labor 
to the loftiest eminence. James flatters 
me Had I been bom a peasant, I should 
now be a tramp My notion of my father’s 
mcome is even vaguer than his own v^s 
— and that is saymg a good deal — ^but he 
always had an income of at least tliree 
figures (four, if you coimt m dollars in- 
stead of pounds); and what made lum 
poor was that he conceived himself as 
bom to a soaal position which even in 
Ireland could have been mamtamed in 
dignified comfort only on tvice or thnce 
what he had. And he marned on that 
assumption Fortunately for me, social 
opportumty IS not always to be measured 
by mcome. There is an important eco- 
nomic frctor, first analysed by an Amen- 
can economist (General Walker), and 
called rent of ability Now this rent, when 
the abihty is of the artistic or pohtical 
sort, IS often paid in kmd For example, a 
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London possessor of such ability may, 
Tj^ath barely enough money to maintain a 
furmshed bedroom and a single present- 
able siut of clothes, see everytlung worth 
seeing tliat a milhonaire can sec, and know 
everybody worth knowing that he can 
know Long before I reached this point 
myself, a very trifling accomphshment 
gave me glimpses of the sort of fasluon- 
able life a peasant never sees. Thus I re- 
member one evemng dunng the novel- 
wnung penod when nobody would pay 
a farthing for a stroke of my pen, wallang 
along Sloane Street in that blessed shield 
of literary shabbmess, evemng dress A 
man accosted me with an eloquent appeal 
for help, ending with the assurance tliat 
he had not a penny m tlie world I replied, 
mth exact trutli, “Neither have I ” He 
tJianked me avilly, and went away, ap- 
parently not in the least surpnsed, leav- 
ing me to ask myself why I did not turn 
beggar too, since I felt sure that a man 
who did It as well as he must be in com- 
fortable circumstances 

Another reminiscence A little past 
midnight, in the same costume, I was 
turning from Piccaddly into Bond Street, 
when a lady of the pavement, out of luck 
that evemng so far, confided to me that 
the last bus for Brompton had passed, 
and that she should be grateful to any 
gentleman who would give her a hft m a 
hansom My old-fashioned Insh gallantry 
had not then been worn off by age and 
England besides, as a novelist who could 
find no publisher, I was touched by the 
similanty of our trades and predicaments 
I excused myself very politely on the 
ground that my wife (invented for the 
occasion) was waiting for me at home, 
and that I felt sure so attractive a lady 
would have no difficulty in finding 
another escort. Unfortunately this speech 
made so favorable an impression on her 
that she immediately took my arm and 
declared her wilhngness to go anywhere 
with me, on the flattenng ground that I 
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was a perfect gentleman In vain did I try 
to persuade her that in coming up Bond 
Street and deserting Piccadilly she was 
tlirowing away her last chance of a han- 
som* she attached herself so devotedly to 
me that I could not without actual vio- 
lence shake her off. At last I made a stand 
at tlie end of Old Bond Street. I took out 
my purse, opened it, and held it upside 
down. Her countenance fell, poor girl I 
She turned on her heel with a melancholy 
flirt of her skirt, and vamshed. 

Now on both these occasions I had 
been m tlie company of people who spent 
at least as much in a week as I did in a 
year. Why was I, a penniless and un- 
known young man, admitted there^ 
Simply because, though I was an execrable 
pianist, and never improved until tlie 
happy invention of the pianola made a 
Paderewski of me, I could play a simple 
accompaniment at sight more congeniily 
to a singer than most amateurs It is true 
tliat the musical side of London society, 
with Its streak of Bohemianism, and its 
necessary toleration of foreign ways and 
professional manners, is far less typically 
English than the sporting side or the 
political side or the Philistine side, so 
much so, indeed, that people may and do 
pass their lives in it without ever discover- 
ing what Enghsh plutocracy in the mass 
IS really like still, if you wander in it 
nocturnally for a fitful year or so as I did, 
with empty pockets and an utter impos- 
sibihty of approaching it by dayhght 
(owing to the too obvious decay of the 
mormng wardrobe), you have something 
more actual to go on than the hailuana- 
tions of a peasant lad setting his foot man- 
fully on the lowest rung of the soaal 
ladder I never chmbed any ladder* I have 
achieved emmence by sheer gravitation; 
and I hereby warn all peasant lads not to 
be duped by my pretended example into 
regarding their present servitude as a 
practicable first step to a celebnty so 
dazzhng that its subject cannot even sup- 
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msunctx'.Rich Iws led the British peerage 
to fortify Itself by American alliances is 
healtliy and well inspired Thanks to it, 
we shall sail have a few people to main- 
tain tlie tradition of a handsome, free, 
proud, costly life, whilst the crasen mass 
of us arc keeping up our standing pre- 
tence tliat It IS more important to be good 
than to be nch, and piously cheating, 
robbing, and murdenng one another by 
doing our duty as policemen, soldiers, 
bailiffs, 3ur)TOcn, turnkeys, iiangmcn, 
tradesmen, and curates, at the command 
of those r\ ho know that the golden grapes 
arc not sour good hca\cnsl we 

shall all pretend that this straightforward 
trudi of mine is mere Si\ iftian satire, be- 
cause It would require a little courage to 
take It scnously and either act on it or 
make me dnnk the hemlock for uttering ■ 
It 

There wsis the less exaise for my blind- 
ness because I w'as at that t cry moment 
laying tlic foundations of my high for- 
tune by the most ruthless disregard of all 
the quack duties w inch lead the peasant 
lad of ficaon to die Wliitc House, and 
harness the real peasant boy to the plough 
unal he is finally sw^ept, as rubbish, into 
the workhouse I was an ablcbodicd and 
ablemmded ^oung man in the strength of 
my youth, and my family, then heavily 
embarrassed, needed my help urgently 
That I should have chosen to be a burden 
to diem instead was, according to all die 
convenaons of peasant lad ficaon, mon- 
strous Well, widiout a blush I embraced 
the monstrosity I did not throw myself 
into the struggle for life I threw my 
mother into it I was not a staff to my 
father’s old age I hung on to his coat 
tails His reward was to live )ust long 
enough to read a review of one of these 
silly novels wntten in an obscure journal 
by a personal fnend of my own (now 
eminent m literature as Mr John Mac- 
kinnon Robertson) prefiguring me to 
some extent as a considerable audior I 
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think, myself, diai this w'as a handsome 
reward, far better worth having than a 
nice pension from a dutiful son strug- 
gling slat ishly for his parent’s bread m 
some sordid trade Handsome or not, it 
was die only return be c\cr bad for the 
little pension he contru cd to export from 
Ireland for his family. My mother rein- 
forced It by dnidging in her elder years 
at the art of music which she had fol- 
lowed m her prime freely for love I only 
liclpcd to spend it People wondered at 
my hcartlcssncss; one young and ro- 
mantic lady had the courage to remon- 
strate openly and indignantly with me, 
‘Tor the w'hich,” as Pepys said of the 
shipv nglu’s wife who refused his ad- 
I ^anccs, “I did respect her” Callous as 
I Comvis to moral babble, I steadily wrote 
my fn c pages a day and made a man of 
m)'sclf (at my modicr’s expense) instead 
of a slave And I protest that I wall not 
suffer James Hunckcr or any romanticist 
to pass me off as a peasant boy qualifying 
for a chapter m Smilcs’s Self Help, or a 
good son supporting a helpless mother, 
instead of a stupendously selfish artist 
leaning w'lth the full weight of his hungry 
body on an energetic and capable woman 
No, James such lies are not only unneces- 
sary', but fearfully depressing and funda- 
mentally immoral, besides being hardly 
fair to the supposed peasant lad’s parents 
My mother worked for my living instead 
of prcacliing that it was my duty to work 
for hers therefore take off your hat to her, 
and blush. 

It is now open to any one who pleases 
to read The Irraaonal Knot I do not 
recommend him to, but it is possible that 
the same mystenous force which drove 
me tlirough the labor of wnnng it may 
have had some purpose which will sus- 
tain others tlirough the labor of reading 
It, and even reward them wath some 
ghastly enjoyment of it For my own part 
I cannot stand it It is to me only one 
of the heaps of spoiled material that all 
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apprenticeship involves I consent to its 
pubhcation because I remember that 
British colonel who called on Beetlioven 
when the elderly composer was working 
at his posthumous quartets, and offered 
him a commission for a work in the style 
of his )e)une septet Beetlioven drove the 
Colonel out of the house with objurga- 
tion I think that was unavil There is a 
time for the septet, and a time for the 
posthumous quartets. It is true that if a 
man called on me now and asked me to 
vnate something hke The Irrational Knot 
I should have to exercise great self-con- 
trol But there are people who read Man 
and Superman, and then tell me (actually 
to my face) that I have never done any- 
thing so good as Cashel Byron’s Profes- 
sion. After this, there may be a pubhc for 
even The Irrational Emot; so let it go. 

London, May 2(5, 1905 


P S — Since writing the above I have 
looked through the proof-sheets of this 
book, and found, widi some access of re- 
spect for my youth, that it is a fiction of 
the first order By this I do not mean that 
It is a masterpiece in that order, or even a 
pleasant example of it, but simply that, 
such as It is. It is one of those fictions in 
which the morahty is original and not 
ready-made. Now this quality is the true 
diagnostic of the first order in hterature, 
and indeed m all the arts, including the 
art of hfe It is, for example, the distinc- 
tion that sets Shakespear’s Hamlet above 
his other plays, and that sets Ibsen’s work 
as a whole above Shakespear’s work as 
a whole. Shakespear’s morahty is a mere 
reach-me-down; and because Hamlet does 
not feel comfortable m it and struggles 
against the misfit, he suggests something 
better, futile as his struggle is, and in- 
competent as Shakespear shews himself 
in his effort to think out the revolt of 
his feeling agamst ready-made morahty. 


Ibsen’s morahty is ongmal all through* he 
knows well that the men in the street have 
no use for pnnciples, because they can 
neither understand nor apply them, and 
that what they can understand and apply 
are arbitrary rules of conduct, often 
frightfully destructive and inhuman, but 
at least defimte rules enabhng the com- 
mon stupid man to know where he stands 
and what he may do and not do without 
getting into trouble Now to all wnters 
of die first order, these rules, and the need 
for them produced by the moral and in- 
tellectual incompetence of the ordinary 
human ammal, are no more invariably 
beneficial and respectable than the sun- 
light which ripens the wheat in Sussex 
and leaves the desert deadly m Sahara, 
making die cheeks of the ploughman’s 
child rosy in the mormng and stnkmg 
the ploughman brain-sick or dead in the 
afternoon, no more inspired (and no less) 
than the rehgion of the Andaman island- 
ers, as much m need of frequent throw- 
ing away and replacement as the com- 
mumty’s boots By wnters of the second 
order the readymade morahty is accepted 
as the basis of aU moral judgment and 
cnticism of the characters they portray, 
even when their gemus forces them to 
represent their most attractive heroes and 
heroines as violating the readymade code 
in all directions Far be it from me to 
pretend that the first order is more read- 
able than the second I Shakespear, Scott, 
Dickens, Dumas yire are not, to say the 
least, less readable than Eunpides and 
Ibsen Nor is the first order always more 
constructive, for Byron, Oscar Wdde, 
and Larochefoucauld did not get further 
m positive philosophy than Ruskin and 
Carlyle, though they could snuff Rus- 
kin’s Seven Lamps with their fingers 
without flmching Still, the first order 
remains the first order and the second the 
second for all that no man who shuts his 
eyes and opens his mouth when rehgion 
and morahty are offered to him on a long 
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spoon cnn share ihc s-imc Pnrnns-;ian I 
bench uiih those ulio make nn ongunl j 
contnbimon to rthgion nncl monihiy, 
-ucrc It onl) a cnticisnt 
Therefore on coming back to tins Ir- 
rational Knot as a sjnngcr after twcniv- 
fi\c ^e^rs, I am proud to find that its 
tronliu IS not read) -made The drunken 
pnma donna of a I)\ gone t\ pc of musical 
burlesque is not depicted .as an immoral 
person, but as a person nli a mornhis of 
her oun, no t\or--e m ns way than the 
moralii\ of her higliU respectable wine 
merchant in tts wa\ The sociologv of 
the successful inscntor is Ins owm socio- 
logy too, and n is h\ his originality tn 
tins respect tint he parses irresistibly 
through all the rendymrdc prejudices that 
arc set up to bar his promotion And tiic 
heroine, nice, amiable, bcnesokni, and 
anxious to please and hchate well, but 
liopclcssl} sccondliand in lier morals and 
niccnesscs, and consequently v nhout an) 
real moral force now tliat the threat of 
licll has lost ns terrors for her, is left 
destitute among the failures v Iiicii arc so 
pu/rlmg to thoughtless people “I cannot 
understand wh) she is so unlucl y she is 
such a nice woman *” that is the lormula 
As if people wath any force in tliem cycr 
were altogether niccl 
And so I claim the first order for this 
jejune exploit of mine, and invnc you to 
note tliattlic final chapter, so remote from 
Scotland Did ens and so close to Ibsen, 
was wntten years before Ibsen came to 
my knowledge, thus proving liiat the 
revolt of the Life Force against ready- 
made morality m tlie nmetcenth century 
■p/as not the work of a Norwegian mi- 
crobe, but would liavc worked itself into 
expression m English literature had Nor- 
way never existed In fact, when Miss 
i-ord s translauon of A Doll's House ap- i 
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penred in the eighteen-eighties, and so 
excited some of my Snciuhst friends that 
they got up a private reading of it m 
yyhich I was cast for the part of Krogstacl, 
US noveli) as a morally original study of 
a marriage did not stagger me as it 
staggered Europe. I had made a morally 
original study of a marriage myself, and 
made It, too, yMtliout any mciodramniic 
forgeries, spinal disc.ascs, and suicides, 
though I had to confess to a study of 
dipsomania At all events, I chattered and 
ate caramels in the back drawing-room 
(our grten-rnom) w'lulst Eleanor Marx, 
as Nora, brniight llelmcr to book at ilie 
other side of the folding doors Indeed I 
concerned myself very little about Ibsen 
until, later on, Willnm Archer translated 
Peer Gvnt to me r/ya loct, xvhen tlic 
magic of the great poet opened my eyes 
tn a (lash to the importance of the social 
philosopher. 

I seriously suggest that The Irrational 
Knot may be regarded as an early at- 
tempt on tile pan of ilic Life Force to 
W’ritc A Doll's House in English by tlic 
mstrumcntaliiy of a very immature writer 
aged 24. And though I say it that should 
not, the choice wras not such a bad siiot 
for a stupid instinctive force iliat has to 
work and become conscious of itself by 
means of human brains If we could only 
realize that though the Life Force sup- 
plies us with Its own purpose it has no 
other brains to work with tlian those it 
lias painfully and imperfectly evolved m 
our licads, the peoples of the earth would 
learn some pity for their gods, and we 
should have a religion that would not be 
contradicted at every turn by die Thmg- 
That-Is giving the he to the Thmg-That- 
Ought-To-Bc. 


Welywn, Sunday j June 25, ipoj. 
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CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION 
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NOVELS OF MY NONAGE 

I never think of Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession without a shudder at the narrow- 
ness of my escape from becoming a suc- 
cessful novelist at the age of twenty-six 
At that moment an adventurous publisher 
might have mined me. Fortunately for 
me, there were no adventurous pubhshers 
at that time, and I was forced to fight my 
way, mstead of being mglonously bought 
off at the first bmsh. Not that Cashel 
B)u:on’s Profession was my very first 
novel. It was my fourth, and was fol- 
lowed by yet another. I recall these five 
remote products of my nonage as five 
heavy brown paper parcels which were 
always coming back to me from some 
pubhsher, and raising the very serious 
financial question of the sixpence to be 
paid to Messrs Carter, Paterson, and Co , 
the earners, for passing them on to the 
next pubhsher. Eventually, Carter, Pater- 
son, and Co. were the only gainers, for 
the pubhshers had to pay their readers’ 
fees for nothing but a warmng not to 
pubhsh me, and I had to pay the six- 
pences for sending my parcels on a boot- 
less errand At last I grew out of novel- 
wnung, and set to work to find out what 
the world was really hke. The result of 
my mvestigations, so far, entirely con- 
firms the observation of Goethe as to the 
amazement, the mcreduhty, the moral 
shock with which the poet discovers that 
what he supposed to be the real world 
does not exist, and that men and women 
are made by their own fancies in the 
image of the imaginary creatures in his 
youthful fictions, only much stupider 

Unfortunately for the immature poet, 
he has not in his nonage the satisfaction 
of knowing that his guesses at hfe are 
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true Bnng a peasant into a drawing-room, 
and though lus good sense may lead him 
to behave very properly, yet he will suffer 
torments of misgiving that everything he 
does must be a solecism In my earlier 
excursions into literature I confess I felt 
like the peasant m the drawing room. I 
was, on the whole, glad to get out of it 
Looking back now with the eyes of ex- 
perience, I find that I certainly did make 
blunders in matters outside the scope of 
poetic divination. To take a very mild 
example, I endowed the opulent herome 
of this very book with a park of thirty 
acres in extent, being then fully persuaded 
that this was a reasonable estimate of the 
size of the Isle of Wight or thereabouts 
But It IS not by the solecisms of ignorance 
that the young man makes himself most 
ndiculous. Far more unnatural than these 
were my proprieties and accuracies and 
intelligences I did not know my England 
then I was young, raw from eighteenth 
century Ireland, modest, and anxious lest 
my poverty and provmciahty should pre- 
vent me from correctly representing the 
intelligence, refinement, consaence, and 
good breeding which I supposed to be as 
natural and common in Enghsh soaety 
as in Scott’s novels I actually thought 
that educated people consaentiously 
learnt their manners and studied their 
opmions — were really educated, m short 
— instead of merely picking up the habits 
and prejudices of their set, and confidently 
presenting the resultant absurd equip- 
ment of class soleasms to the world as a 
perfect gentility Consequently the only 
characters which were natural m my 
novels were the comic characters, because 
the island was (and is) populated exclus- 
ively by comic characters Take them 
senously in fiction, and the result is the 
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Dickens heroine or the Sarah Grand hero* 
pathetically unattractive figments both of 
them Thus my imaginary persons of 
quality became qmte unlike any actual 
persons at large m England, bemg su- 
perior to them in a pnggish manner 
which would nowadays rouse the humor 
of our younger pubhshers’ readers very 
inopportunely In 1882, however, the 
hterary fashion which distingmshed the 
virtuous and serious characters in a novel 
by a decorous stylishness and scrupulous- 
ness of composition, as if all their speeches 
had been corrected by their governesses 
and schoolmasters, had not yet been ex- 
ploded by the “New Journalism” of 1888 
and the advent of a host of authors who I 
had apparently never read anythmg, 
catering for a proletariat newly made 
hterate by the Education Act The dis- 
tinction between the naturalness of Caleb 
Balderstone and the artificiahty of Edgar 
and Lucy was still regarded as one of the 
soaal decenaes by the semors of htera- 
ture, and this probably explams the fact 
that the only intimations I received that 
my work had made some impression, and 
had even been hesitatingly condemned, 
were from the older and more august 
houses whose readers were all grave 
elderly lovers of hterature And the more 
I progressed towards my own mdmdual 
style and ventured upon the freer ex- 
pression of my own ideas, the more I dis- 
appointed them As to the regular novel- 
pubhshing houses, whose readers were 
merely on the scent of popularity, they 
gavemeno quarter at all And so between 
the old stool of my literary conscientious- 
ness and the new stool of a view of life that 
did not reach pubhshing-pointin England 
until about ten years later, when Ibsen 
drove it m, my novels fell to the ground. 

I was to find later on that a book is like 
a child. It IS easier to bring it into the 
world than to control it when it is 
launched there As long as I kept sending 
my novels to the publishers, they were as 


safe from pubhaty as they would have 
been in the fire, where I had better, per- 
haps, have put them But when I flung 
them aside as failures they almost m- 
stantly began to shew signs of hfe 
The Soaahst revival of the eighties, 
into which I had plunged, produced the 
usual crop of propagandist magazmes, in 
the conduct of which payment of the 
pnnter was the main problem, payment 
of contnbutors being quite out of the 
question The editor of such a magazme 
can never count on a full supply of hve 
matter to make up his tale of pages. But 
if he can collect a stock of unreadable 
novels, the refuse of the pubhshmg trade, 
and a stock of mmor poems (the world is 
full of such trash), an instalment of serial 
novel and a few verses will always make 
up the magazine to any required size And 
this was how I found a use at last for my 
brown paper parcels It seemed a matter 
of no more consequence than stufling so 
many broken window-panes with them, 
but It had momentous consequences, for 
in this way four of the five got prmted 
and pubhshed in London, and thus m- 
adentally became the common property 
of the atizens of the Umted States of 
Amenca These pioneers did not at first 
appreciate their new acquisition, and no- 
thing particular happened except that the 
first novel (No 5, for I ladled them out 
to the Socialist magazine editors m in- 
verse order of composition) made me ac- 
quainted with W ilUam Morns, who, to my 
surpnse, had been readmg the monthly 
mstalments with a certain rehsh But that 
only proved how much easier it is to 
please a great man than a httle one, espea- 
ally when you share his pohtics. No y, 
called An Unsoaal Sociahst, was followed 
by No 4, Cashel Byron’s Profession, and 
Cashel Byron would not he quiet in his 
senal grave, but presently rose and walked 
as a book 

It happened in this way The name of 
the magazme was To-Day, not the pre- 
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sent paper of that name, but one of the 
many To-days which are now Yester- 
days. It had several editors, among them 
Mr Belfort Bax and the late James Leigh 
Joynes; but ^11 the editors were in part- 
nership with Mr Henry Hyde Champion, 
who punted the magazme, and conse- 
quently went on for ever, whilst the others 
came and went. It was a fantastic busi- 
ness, Joynes having thrown up an Eton 
mastership, and Champion a commission 
in the army, at the call of Sociahsm But 
Champion’s pugnaaty survived his abdi- 
cated adjutancy he had an unregenerate 
taste for pugihsm, and liked Cashel Byron 
so much that he stereotyped the pages of 
To-Day which it occupied, and in spite 
of my friendly remonstrances, hurled on 
the market a misshapen shillmg edition. 
My friend Mr WiUiam Archer reviewed 
it prominently, the Saturday Review, al- 
ways susceptible in those days to the arts 
of self-defence, unexpectedly declared it 
the novel of the age, Mr W. E Henley 
wanted to have it dramatized, Stevenson 
wrote a letter about it, of which more 
presently, the other papers hastily searched 
their waste-paper baskets for it and re- 
viewed It, mostly rather disappointedly, 
and the pubhc preserved its composure 
and did not seem to care 

That shillmg edition began witli a thou- 
sand copies, but It proved immortal I 
never got anything out of it, and Mr 
Champion never got anything out of it, 
for he presently settled m Austraha, and 
his pnnting presses and stereo plates were 
dispersed But from that time forth the 
book was never really out of print, and 
though Messrs Walter Scott soon placed 
a revised shillmg ediuon on the market, 
I suspect that still, m some obscure prmt- 
mg office, those old plates of Mr Cham- 
pion’s from time to time produce a “re- 
mainder” of the ongmal Modem Press 
edmon, which is to the present what the 
Quarto Hamlet is to the Foho 

On the passing of To-Day, I became 


novelist m ordinary to a magazine called 
Our Comer, edited by Mrs Anme Besant 
It had the singular h^it of paymg for its 
contributions, and was, I am afraid, to 
some extent a device of Mrs Besant’s for 
reheving necessitous young propagand- 
ists without wounding their pnde by 
open almsgiving She was an incorrigible 
benefactress, and probably revenged her- 
self for my freely expressed scorn for this 
weakness by drawing on her private ac- 
count to pay me for my jejune novels 
At last Our Comer went the way of all 
propagandist magazines, completing a 
second nonage novel and its own career 
at the same moment This left me with 
only one unprmted masterpiece, my Opus 
I, which had cost me an unconscion^le 
quantity of paper, and was called, vatli 
merciless flmess, Immaturity. Part of it 
had by this time been devoured by mice, 
though even they had not been able to 
fimsh it To this day it has never escaped 
from its old brown paper traveUmg suitj 
and I only mention it because some of its 
characters appear, Trollope fashion, in 
the later novels. I do not think any of 
them got so far as Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession, but the Mrs Hoskyn and her 
guests who appear in that absurd Chapter 
VI are all borrowed from previous works. 

The ummportance of these particulars 
must be my apology for detailmg them 
to a world that finds something romantic 
m what are called literary struggles How- 
ever, I must most mdignantly deny that 
I ever struggled I vuote the books it 
was the piibhshers who struggled with 
them, and struggled m vam The public 
now takes up the struggle, impelled, not 
by any fresh operations of mine, but by 
Literary Destiny For there is a third act 
to my tragedy 

Not long ago, when the memory of 
the brown paper parcels of 1S79-1883 
had been buried under tv'^enty years of 
work, I learnt from the Amencan papers 
that the fist of book sales m one of the 
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United States ■^'as headed by a certain 
novel called An Unsocial Socialistj by 
Bernard Shaw This i\tis unmistakcably 
Opus 5 of tlie Novels of lily Nonage 
Columbia was beginning to look after 
her hitlierto neglected acquisition. Ap- 
parently die result was encouraging, for 
presently tlie same publisher produced a 
new edition of Cashel Bjuron’s Profession 
(Opus 4), in cnticrang which die more 
tlioughtful reviewers, unaware that die 
publisher was working backwards through 
the list, pointed out the marked advance 
in my style, the surer grip, die clearer 
form, the finer art, the maturcr view of 
die world, and so fordi As it was clearly 
unfair that my own American publishers 
should be debarred by delicacy towards me I 
from exploiting die new field of derelict 
fiction, I begged them to make the most 
of dieir national inheritance, and widi my 
full approval, Opus 3, called Love Among 
die Artists (a paraphrase of the forgotten 
line Love Among die Roses) followed 
No doubt It will pay its v/ay people who 
will read An Unsocial Socialist wall read 
anything But the new enthusiasm for 
Cashel Byron did not stop here Ameri- 
can ladies were seized widi a desire to go 
on the stage and be Lydia Carew for two 
thnlhng hours American actors “saw 
themselves” as Cashel Mr James Corbett 
has actually appeared on die New York 
stage in the part There can be no doubt 
now that my novels, so long left for dead 
in the forlorn-hope magazines of die 
eighties, have arisen and begun to pro- 
pagate themselves vigorously diroughout 
the new world at the rate of a dollar and 
a half per copy, free of all royalty to die 
flattered author 

Blame not me, then, reader, if these 
exercises of a raw apprentice break loose 
again and insist on their nght to hve The 
world never did know chalk from cheese 
in matters of art, and, after all, since it is 
only the young and the old who have 
time to read, the rest being too busy hv- 
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ing, my exercises may be fitter for the 
market than my masterpieces 

Cashel Byron’s Profession is not a very 
venturesome repubhcaiion, because, as I 
have said, the story has never been really 
out of pnnt. But for some years after the 
expiration of my agreement widi Messrs 
Walter Scott I did my best to suppress 
It, diougli by diat time it bad become the 
subject of proposals from a new genera- 
tion of publishers. The truth is, die pre- 
ference for diis particular novel annoyed 
me. In novel-wnting dicre are two trust- 
w'ordiy dodges for captunng the public 
One IS to slaughter a child and pathosti- 
catc over its deathbed for a w'holc chapter 
The odicr is to describe cither a fight or 
a murder. Tlicrc is a fight in Cashel 
Byron’s Profession: diat profession itself 
IS fighting, and lierc lay die wdiolc school- 
boy secret of die book’s liillc vogue. I 
had die old gnevance of die author, 
people w'dl admire him for die feats diat 
any fool can achieve, and bear malice 
against him for boring diem w^idi better 
w'ork Besides, my conscience w'as not 
quite easy m die matter In spite of all my 
pains to present die prizefighter and his 
pursuits widiout any romantic glamor 
(for indeed die true artistic material of 
die story is die comedy of die contrast 
between die realities of die ring and die 
common romantic glorification or senti- 
mental abhorrence of it), yet our non- 
combatant citizens are so fond of setting 
odier people to fight that the only effect 
of such descriptions as I have incidentally 
given of Cashel’s professional perform- 
ances IS to make people want to see 
something of the sort and take steps ac- 
cordingly This tendency of the book w^ 
repugnant to me, and if pnzefighting 
were a sleeping dog, I should certainly 
let It lie, in spite of the Amencan editions 
Unfortunately the dog is awake, bark- 
ing and bitmg vigorously Twenty years 
ago pnzefighting was supposed to be 
dead Few hving men remembered the 
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palmy days wRen Tom and Jerry went 
to Jackson’s rooms (where B}Ton — not 
Cashel, hut the poet — studied ‘‘the noble 
art”) to complete their education as Cor- 
mthians; when Cnbb fought Molyneux 
and ^'^as to Tom Sprmg what Skene -was 
to Cashel Barron; when Kemble engaged 
Dutch Sam to carr}’^ on the war with the 
O P. rioters; when Sharpies’ portraits of 
leadmg bruisers were engraved on steel, 
when Belt’s Life was a fashionable paper, 
and Pierce Egan’s Boxiana a more ex- 
pensive pubhshmg enterprise than any 
modem Badmmton volume. The sport 
was supposed to have died of its ovm 
blackguardism by the second quarter of 
the century; but the connoisseur who ap- 
proaches the subject without moral bias 
wdl, I think, agree with me that it must 
have hved by its blackguardism and died 
of Its mtoler^le tediousness; for all prize- 
fighters are not Cashel Byrons, and m 
barren drearmess and futihty no spectacle 
on earth can contend vnth that of mm 
exhausted men trymg for hours to tire 
one another out at fisticuffs for the sake 
of their backers. The Sayers revival m 
the sixties only left the rmg more dis- 
credited than ever, smce the mjunes for- 
merly reserved for the combatants began, 
after their culmination m the poisoning 
of Heenan, to be showered on the referee; 
and as the referee was usually the repre- 
sentative of the Bell’s Life type of paper, 
which naturally organized the prizefights 
It hved by reportmg, the rmg went under 
agam, this time undoubtedly through its 
blackguardism and violence dnvmg away 
Its only capable organizers 

In the eighties many apparendy lost 
causes and dead enthusiasms imexpectedly 
revived* Impenahsm, Patriotism, Reli- 
gion, Soaahsm, and many other thmgs, 
mcludmg pnzefighting m an aggravated 
form, and on a scale of commeraal profit 
and pubhaty which soon made its pahny 
days msigmficant and ridiculous by con- 
trast A modem Amencan pugilist makes 


more by a single defeat than Cnbb made 
by aU his wctones. It is this fact that has 
deaded me to give up my attempt to sup- 
press Cashel Byron’s Profession. Silence 
maybe the nght pohcy on a dropped sub- 
ject; but on a bummg one every word 
that can cool the fer\'or of idolatry with 
a dash of cold fact has its value. 

I need not postpone a comment on the 
vast propaganda of pugnaaty m modem 
fiction: a propaganda that must be met, 
not by shocked sdence, but by counter- 
propaganda And this counter-propa- 
ganda must not take the usual form of 
“pamtmg the horrors.” Horror is fascm- 
atmg. the great cnmmal is alv^)^ a popu- 
lar hero. People are seduced by romance 
because the}’’ are ignorant of reahty, and 
this is as true of the prize rmg as of the 
battlefield The mteUigent prizefighter is 
not a kmght-errant: he is a disillusioned 
man of busmess trying to make money 
at a certam weight and at certam risks, 
not of bodily mjury (for a bruise is soon 
cured), but of pecimiary loss. Wlien he 
is a Jew, a negro, a gypsy, or a recruit 
firom that g}’psified, nomadic, poachmg, 
tmkermg, trampmg class which exists m 
aU countries, he differs from the phleg- 
matic John Bull pugdist (an almost ex- 
tmct speaes) exactly as he ’v’-ould differ 
from him m any other occupation that is, 
he is a more imaginative bar, a more ob- 
vious poser, a more plausible talker, a 
vamer actor, a more reckless gambler, and 
more easily persuaded that he is beaten 
or even kiUed when he has only received 
an unusually hard punch The unmteUi- 
gent prizefighter is often the helpless tool 
of a gang of gamblers, backers, and show- 
men, who set him on to fight as they 
might set on a dog And the spectacle of 
a poor human animal fightmg faitlifully 
for his backers, like a temer kilhng rats, 
or a racehorse doing its best to win a 
race for its O’wner, is one which ought to 
persuade any sensible person of the folly 
of treatma: tlie actual combatants as "the 
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pnncipals” in a pnzcfight Cockfiglumg 
v,'3s not suppressed by impnsonmg die 
cocks; and pnzefighting xnll not be sup- 
pressed by impnsonmg the pugilists But, 
intelligent or unintelligent, first rate like 
Cashel BjTon, second rate like Skene, or 
diird rate like William Paradise in tins 
story, tlie pnzefighter is no more what die 
spectators imagine him to be dian die 
lady •mdi die wand and star in die panto- 
mime IS really a fairy queen. And since 
Cashel Byron’s Profession, on us pnze- 
fighting Side, IS an attempt to take die 
reader behind die scenes w idiout unfairly 
confusing professional pugilism idi die 
blackguardly environment which is no 
mote essential to it dian to professional 
cncket, and n Inch is now losing its hold 
on die pugilist dirough the subsutuuon 
of gate-money at boxing cxliibitions for 
stakes at pnzefights as Ins means of hv- 
ing, I think I may let it go its way widt a 
reasonable prospect of seeing it do more 
good than harm. 

It may even help m the Herculean task 
of eliminating romantic fisdcufis from 
Enghsli novels, and so clear diem from 
the reproach of childishness and crudity 
which they certainly deserve in dus re- 
spect, Even in dte best mneteendi century 
novels the heroes knock the villains down 
Bulwer Lytton’s Kenelm Chillingly was 
a “saentific” pugihst, though his tech- 
mque will hardly be recognized by ex- 
perts Thackeray, who, when defeated m 
a parliamentary election, publicly com- 
pared himself to Gregson beaten by Gully, 
loved a fight almost as much as he loved 
a fool Even the great Dickens himself 
never quite got away from this sort of 
schoolboyishness, for though Jo Gargery 
knocking down Orlick is much more 
plausible than Ohver Twist punching the 
head of Noah Claypole, still the pnnaple 
^ the same, virtue still insists on victory, 
domination, and triumphant assault and 
battery It is true that Dombey and Son 
contains a pious attempt to caricature a 


pnzefighter, but no qualified audionty 
will pretend diat Dickens caught The 
Chicken’s point of view, or did jusucc 
to the soaal accomplishments of die nng 
Mr Toots’s silly admirauon of die poor 
boxer, and die manner in which the 
Chicken and odier professors of die art 
of self-defence used to sponge on liim, 
is perfectly true to life, but m die real 
pugilistic world so profitable a gull w'ould 
soon liavc been taken out of die hands 
of the Chicken and preyed upon by mucli 
better company. It is true diat if die 
Chicken had been an unconquerable 
fighter, he might have maintained a 
gloomy eminence in spite of his dulness 
and disagreeable manners, but Dickens 
gave away dus one possible excuse by 
allov.ang The Larky Boy to defeat the 
I Chicken widi ignominy. That is wdiat is 
called poetic )usticc It is really poetic 
criminal law; and it is almost as dishonest 
and vindictive as real cnminal law In 
plain fact die pugilistic profession is like 
any odicr profession, common sense, 
good manners, and a social turn count 
for as much m it as diey do elsewhere, 
and as die pugilist makes a good deal of 
money by teaching gentlemen to box, he 
has to learn to behave himself, and often 
succeeds very much better than die aver- 
age middle-class professional man. Shake- 
spear was much nearer the mark when he 
made Autolycus better company, and 
Charles the Wresder a better-mannered 
man, than A)ax or Cloten. If Dickens 
had really known the nng, he would 
have made the Chicken either a Sayers m 
professional ability or a Sam Weller in 
sociabihty A successful combmation of 
personal repulsiveness with professional 
incompetence is as impossible there as at 
the bar or m the faculty The episode of 
the Chicken, then, must be dismissed, in 
spite of Its hero’s temptmg suggested 
remedy for Mr Dombey’s stiffness, as a 
futile atonement for the heroic fisticuffs 
of Ohver Twist and Co. 
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There is an abonunahle vein of retalia- 
tory violence all through tlie hterature of 
the nineteenth century. Whether it is 
Macaulay describing the flogging of Titus 
Oates, or Dickens inventing the scene in 
which old Martin Chuzzlewit bludgeons 
Pecksniff, the curious childishness of the 
English character, its naughty relish for 
primitive brutahties and tolerance of 
physical mdigmties, its unreasoning de- 
structiveness when mcommoded, crop up 
in all directions. The childishness has its 
advantages: its want of foresight prevents 
the mdividual from carrying weapons, as 
It prevents the nation from being prepared 
for war, its forgetfulness prevents ven- 
dettas and prolonged mahce-bearmg; its 
simplicity and transparency save it from 
the more ingemous and comphcated 
forms of pohtical corruption. In short, it 
has those innocences of childhood which 
are a necessary result of its impotences. 
But It has no true sense of human dignity. 
The son of a Russian noble is not flogged 
at school, because he commits smade 
sooner than survive the outrage to his | 
self-respect. The son of an English noble * 
has no more sense of digmty than the 
master who flogs hmi' floggmg may be 
troublesome to the fiogger and painful to 
the floggee, but the notion that the trans- 
action IS disgustmg to the pubhc and dis- 
honorable and disgraceful to the parties 
IS as unintelligible and fantastic in Eng- 
land as It IS m a nursery anywhere. The 
moment the Englishman gets away from 
Eton, he begms to enjoy and boast of 
flogging as an mstitution A school where 
boys are flogged and where they settle 
theu quarrels by fighting with then fists 
he calls, not, as one might expect, a school 
of childishness, but a school of manliness. 
And he gradually persuades himself that 
all Enghshmen can use then fists, which 
is about as true as the parallel theory that 
every Frenchman can handle a foil and 
that every Italian carries a stiletto And 
so, though he himself has never fought 


a pitched battle at school, and does not, 
pugihstically speaking, Imow his right 
hand from his left, though his neighbors 
are as peaceful and as nervous as he, 
though if he knocked a man down or saw 
one of his friends do it, the event would 
stand out m his history hke a fire or a 
murder; yet he not only tolerates un- 
stinted knockmgs-down m fiction, but 
actually founds his conception of his 
nation and its destmy on these imagmary 
outrages, and at last comes to regard a 
plam statement of the plam fact that the 
average respectable Enghshman knows 
rather less about fighting than he does 
about flying, as a paradoxical extrava- 
gance. 

And so every popular Enghsh novel 
becomes a gospel of pugihsm. Cashel 
Byroff s Profession, then, is hke any other 
novel m respect of its hero punching 
people’s heads Its novelty consists m the 
fact that an attempt is made to treat the 
art of punching senously, and to detach 
It from the general elevation of moral 
character with which the ordmary novel- 
ist persists m associating iL 

Here, therefore, the prizefighter is not 
idolized I have given Cashel Byron every 
advantage a prizefighter can have: health 
and strength and pugihstic gemus But 
by pugihstic gemus I mean n othing vague, 
imaginary, or glamorous In all walks of 
life men are to be found who seem to have 
powers of divmation For example, you 
propoimd a comphcated arithmetical pro- 
blem. say the cubmg of a number con- 
taimng four digits. Give me a slate and 
half an hour’s time, and I can produce a 
wrong answer. But there are men to 
whom the nght answer is mstantly ob- 
vious without any consciousness of calcu- 
lation on their part Ask such a man to 
write a description or put a somewhat 
comphcated thought mto words; and he 
will take my slate and blunder over it in 
search of words for half an hour, finally 
putting down the wrong ones, whilst for 
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a Shakespear the words are there m due 
style and measure as soon as tlie con- 
sciousness of the thing to he descnbed or 
the formation of the thought Now there 
are pugilists to whom the process of aim- 
ing and estimating distance m hitting, of 
considermg the evidence as to what their 
opponent is gomg to do, amving at a 
conclusion, and devizing and carrying 
out effective counter-measures, is as in- 
stantaneous and unconsaous as the calcu- 
lation of the bom anthmetician or the 
verbal expression of the bom wnter. This 
is not more wonderful than the very 
complicated and deeply considered feats 
of breathing and circulating the blood, 
which everybody does continually with- 
out thinking, but it is much rarer, and so 
has a miraculous appearance A man with 
this gift, and with no physical infirmities 
to disable him, is a bom pnzefighter He 
need have no other exceptional quahties, 
courage least of all mdeed there are in- 
stances on record of pnzefighters who 
have only consented to persevere with a 
winning fight when a mirror has been 
brought to convince them that their faces 
were undamaged and their injunes and 
terrors imagmary “Stage fn^t” is as 
common in the nng as elsewhere I have 
myself seen a painful exhibition of it 
from a very rough customer who pre- 
sendy knocked out his opponent without 
effort, by instinct. The risks of the nng 
are hrmted by rules and conditions to 
such an extent that the expenenced prize- 
fighter IS much more afraid of the black- 
guardism of the spectators than of his 
opponent he takes care to have a strong 
body of supporters in his comer, and to 
keep carefully away from the opposite 
comer Courage is if anything rather 
scarcer, because less needed, m the nng 
than out of it, and there are avil occupa- 
tions which many successful pnzefighters 
would fail in, or fear to enter, for want 
of nerve For the nng, like all romantic 
institutions, has a natural attraction for 
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hysterical people 

When a pugilistic genius of the Cashel 
Byron type appeared in the nng of his 
day, It soon became evident to the betting 
men on whom the mstitution depended, 
that It was useless to back clever boxers 
against him, for, as the second Lytton 
(Owen Meredith) wrote — 

Talk not of gemus baffled genius is master 
of man 

Gemus does what it must, and Talent does 
what It can 

But there is a well-known way of defeat- 
ing the pugihstic gemus. There are hard- 
fisted, hard-hitting men m the world, who 
will, with the callousness of a ship’s 
figurehead, and almost with its helpless- 
ness m defence, take all the hammenng 
that gemus can give them, and, when 
gemus can hammer no more from mere 
exhaustion, give it back its blows with 
mterest and vanquish it All pugihsm hes 
between these two extremes typified by 
Cashel Byron and Wilham Paradise, and 
It is because the Paradises are as likely to 
win as the Byrons, and are by no means 
so scarce, that the case for fist fighting, 
with gloves or without, as a disaplme in 
the higher athletic quahties, moral and 
physical, imposes only on people who 
have no practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

On a previous page I have alluded to 
a letter from Robert Louis Stevenson to 
Mr Wdham Archer about Cashel Byron’s 
Profession Part of that letter has been 
given to the pubhc in the second volume 
of Mr Sidney Colvin’s edition of Steven- 
son’s letters (Methuen, 1900) But no 
document concerning a hving person of 
any consequence (by which I mean a per- 
son with money enough to take an action 
for libel) IS ever pubhshed in England 
unless Its contents are wholly comph- 
mentary Stevenson’s letters were prob- 
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ably all unfit for pubbcation in this re- 
spect. Certainly Ae one about Cashel 
Byron’s Profession was, and Mr Sidney 
Colvin, out of consideration for me and 
for his pubhshers and prmters, pohtely 
abbreviated it Fortunately the original 
letter is still m the hands of Mr Archer 
I need not quote the handsome things 
which Mr Colvin selected, as they have 
been extensively repnnted m Amenca to 
help the sale of the repnnts there. But 
here is the suppressed portion, to which 
I leave the last word, having no more to 
say than that ^e book is now repnnted, 
not from the old Modern Press edition 
which Stevenson read, but from the re- 
vised text issued afterwards by Messrs 
Walter Scott, from which certain “httle 
bits of Soaahsm daubed m” for the edi- 
fication of the readers of To-Day were 
either painted out or better harmomzed 
with the rest I had intended to make no 
further revision, and I have m fact made 
none of any importance, but in reading 
the proofs my pen positively jumped to 
humanize a few passages m which the 
hterary professionalism with which my 
heroine expresses herself (this profession- 
alism IS usually called “style” in England) 
went past all bearing I have also in- 
dulged myself by varymg a few sentences, 
and mserting one or two new ones, so 
as to enable the American publisher to 
secure copyright m this edition But I 
have made no attempt to turn an 1882 
novel into a twentieth century one, and 
the few alterations are, except for legal 
purposes, qmte neghgible 

And now for the suppressed part of 
Stevenson’s verdict, which is m the form 


of an analysis of the book’s composition 

“Charles Reade . i part 

Henry James or some kin- 
dred author, badly 
assimilated . i part 

Disraeh (perhaps uncon- 
scious) . .. I part 

Struggling, overlaid ong- 

mal talent . part 

Bloonung gaseous folly . i part 

“That IS the equation as it stands 
What It may become, I dont know, nor 
any other man Vixere fortes — O, let him 
remember that — let him beware of his 
damned century* his gifts of insane 
cluvalry and ammated narration are just 
those that might be slam and thrown 
out like an untimely buth by the Dtemon 
of the Epoch 

“And if he only knew how I had 
enjoyed the chivalry! BashviUe — O 
BashviUe f fen chortQ (which is finely 
polygot) ” 

1901 

Postscript Twentynine Years 
Later Pages vm and ix^ of this preface 
must be read vnth some reservations. 
Belfort Bax, Henry Hyde Champion, 
Wilham Archer, and W E Henley are no 
longer Misters they are all dead And the 
novel that “never escaped from its brown 
travelling smt” has at last escaped, to be 
pubhshed for the first time m the Col- 
lected Edition of my works fifty years 
after I wrote Fmis on its last page. 

1930 

^ Page 660 of this volume 
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WIDOWERS’ HOUSES 

1893 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

The early history of the play which 
forms this first volume of the “Independ- 
ent Theatre Senes” has been given by 
Mr William Archer in The World of the 
14th December 1892, in the following 
terms — 

“Partly to facilitate tlie labours of Mr 
George Bernard Shaw’s biographers, and 
partly by way of reheving my own con- 
science, I think I ought to give a short 
history of the genesis of Widowers’ 
Houses. Far away back in the olden days 
[1885], while as yet the Independent 
Theatre slumbered in the womb of 
Time, together with the New Drama, 
the New Cnticism, the New Humour, 
and all the other glones of our re- 
novated world, I used to be a daily fre- 
quenter of the Bntish Museum Reading 
Room Even more assiduous in his attend- 
ance was a young man of tawny com- ' 
plexion and attire, beside whom I used 
frequently to find myself seated My 
cunosity was piqued by the odd conjunc- 
tion of his subjects of research Day after 
day for weeks he had before him two 
books, which he studied alternately, if not 
simultaneously — Karl Marx’s Das Kapital 
(in French), and an orchestral score of 
Tnstan und Isolde I did not know then 
how exactly this quaint juxtaposition 
symbolised the main interests of his hfe 
Presently I met him at the house of a 
common acquaintance, and we conversed 
for the first time I learned from himself 
that he was the author of several unpub- 
lished masterpieces of fiction Construc- 
tion, he owned with engaging modesty, 
was not his strong point, but his dialogue 
was incomparable Now, in those days, 


I had still a certain hankering after the 
rewards, if not the glories, of the play- 
wnght With a modesty m no way in- 
fenor to Mr Shaw’s, I had realised that I 
could not write dialogue a bit, but I still 
considered myself a born constructor So 
I proposed, and Mr Shaw agreed to, a 
collaboration. I was to provide him with 
one of the numerous plots I kept in stock, 
and he was to wnte the dialogue. So said, 
so done I drew out, scene by scene, the 
scheme of a twaddling cup-and-saucer 
comedy vaguely suggested by Augier’s 
Ceinture Doree The details I forget, but 
I know it was to be called Rhinegold, was 
to open, as Widowers’ Houses actually 
does, in a hotel-garden on the Rhine, and 
was to have two heroines, a sentimental 
and a comic one, according to the accepted 
Robertson-Byron-Cartonformula Ifancy 
the hero was to propose to the sentimental 
heroine, believing her to be the poor mece 
instead of the nch daughter of the sweater, 
or slum-landlord, or whatever he may 
have been, and I know he was to carry on 
in the most heroic fashion, and was ulti- 
mately to succeed in throwing the tainted 
treasure of his father-in-law, metaphoric- 
ally speaking, into the Rhine All this I 
gravely propounded to Mr Shaw, who 
listened with no less admirable gravity 
Then I thought the matter had dropped, 
for I heard no more of it for many weeks 
I used to see Mr Shaw at the Museum, 
labonously wnting page after page of the 
most exquisitely neat shorthand at the rate 
of about three words a minute, but it did 
not occur to me that this was our play 
After about six weeks he said to me, 
‘Look here, I’ve written half the first act 
of that comedy, and I’ve used up all your 
plot Now I want some more to go on 
with’ I told him that my plot was a 
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rounded and perfect organic T.'hole, and 
that I could no more eke it out in this 
fashion than I could provide him or myself 
vith a set of supplementary arms and legs 
I begged him to extend his shorthand and 
let me see v^hat he had done; but this 
vould have taken him far too long;. He 
tried to decipher some of it orally, but the 
process was too lingering and painful for 
endurance. So he simply gave me an out- 
hne m narrative of what he had done; and 
I saw that, so far horn having used up my 
plot, he had not even touched it. There 
the matter rested for months and years, 
hlr Shaw Vvould now and then hold out 
\'ague threats of fimshing ‘our play,’ but 
I felt no senous alarm. I thought (judging 
from my own experience in other cases) 
that w'hen he came to read over m cold 
blood Vvhat he had wntten, he would see 
wRat impossible stuff it v.'-as Perhaps my 
free utterance of this %dew piqued him, 
perhaps he felt impelled to remove firom 
the Independent TTieatre the reproach of 
deahng solely m foreign products. The 
fire of his genius, at all events, was not to 
be quenched by my persistent apphca- 
tions of the wet-blanket. He fimshed his 
play; hir Grein, as in duty bound, ac- i 
cepted it; and the result was the perform- 
ance of Fnday last [9th Dec, 1892] at the 
Independent Theatre.” 

To this history I have httle to add. The 
circumstances occurred, m the mam, as 
hir Archer states them. But I most strenu- 
ously deny that there is any such great 
difference betv’-een lus Rhinegold and 
Widov ers’ Houses as he supposes I ap- 
peal to the impartial public, vhich has 
nov. botli ray play and Mr Archer’s stoiy 
before it, to judge v hether I did not deal 
faithfullv vnth him Tlie Rhine hotel gar- 
den, die hero proposing to die heroine n 
Ignorance of the source of her father's 
V calth, die “tainted treasure of the father- 
in-lav,” the renunaauon of it b} die 
lo^cr all these v ill be found as promi- 


nendy in the pages of the play as in Mr 
Archer’s description of the ^le w^hich he 
persists m sa}ung I did “not even touch.” 
As a matter of fact the dissolution of part- 
nership between us came when I told him 
that I had finished up the renunciation 
and wanted some more story to go on 
with, as I was only in the middle of the 
second acL He said that accordmg to his 
calculation the remmaation ought to have 
landed me at the end of the play. I could 
j only reply that his calculation did not 
i w'-ork out, and that he must supply fur- 
ther matenal This he most unreasonably 
refused to do, and I had eventually to fish 
up the tainted treasure out of the Rhine, 
so to speak, and make it last out another 
act and a half, which I had to invent all 
by myself. Clearly, then, he was the 
defaulter, and I am the wctim. 

It wiU have been noted by the attentive 
reader that what I have called a story, Mr 
Archer calls a plot; and that he mentions 
two heromes, introduced for the sole pur- 
pose of bemg mistaken for one another. 
Now, I confess to discardmg the second 
daughter She was admittedly a mere j‘oi^ 
m the plot, and I had then, have now, and^ 
have always had, an utter contempt for 
“constructed” wmrks of art. Hov'^ any ' 
man in his senses can deliberately take as 
his model the stenle artifice of Wilkic 
Collms or Scnbe, and repudiate the 
natural artisac activity of Fielding, Gold- 
smith, Defoe and Dickens, not to men- 
tion /Eschylus and Shakespear, is beyond 
argument witli me: tliose vho entertain 
such preferences are obviously incapable 
people, V, ho prefer a “well made play” to 
King Lear e,\actly as they prefer acrostics 
to sonnets As a ficaonist, my natural 
IS to imagine characters and spin out a 
stor}' about them, v hetlicr I am v nunga 
no\cl or a pla-v; and I please m%self bv 
reflecting that tlus has been the v'a% of all 
great masters of f ction At the same time 
I am quite avare tliat a vntcr % tth i"- 
neccssar} constructive ingenuitv , arrl il e 
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Itch for exercising it for us own sake, can 
entertain audiences or readers very agree- 
ably by carefully constructing and un- 
ravelling mystcncs and misunderstand- 
ings, and that tins ingenuity may be 
associated xndi suffiaent creauve imagin- 
ation to give a considerable show of 
humanity and some interest of character 
to tlie puppets contnved for the purpose 
of furtlienng tlic plot The line between 
the autliors who place tlieir imagination 
at tlie sen'icc of their ingenuity and those 
who place tlieir ingenuity at the scix'ice of 
their imagination may be hard to draw 
with prease justice (to Edgar Allan Poe, 
for instance*), but it is clear tiiat if w'c 
draw It as an equator, Senbe and the plot 
constructors will be at the south pole, and 
yEschylus and tlie dramatic poets at the 
nordi Now, Archer’s Rhmcgold, in the 
absence of any convincing c\'idcncc that 
I was an vEschylus, xt^s designed for the 
southern hemisphere, and Widowers’ 
Houses was built for the north. I told the 
story, but discarded the plot, and Archer 
at once perceived diat this step made the 
enterpnse entirely my own, since the re- 
sultant play, whedier good or bad, must 
on my method be a growth out of the 
sumulatcdiraagmationofthcactualwntcr, 
and not a manufactured article constructed 
by an artisan according to plans and 
specifications supplied by an inventor. 
The collaboration was therefore dropped, 
and after finishing the second act, so as to 
avoid leaving a loose end, and noting 
such beginmngs of the third as had al- 
ready sprouted, I left tlie work aside for 
seven years and thought no more of it 
Last August, having been rather over- 
worked by die occurrence of a General 
Election at the busiest part of the journal- 
istic season in London, I could do no- 
thing for a while but potter aimlessly over 
niy old papers, among which I came 
across the manusenpt of the play, and it 
so tickled me that I there and then sat 
down and fimshed it But for Mr Grein 
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and the Independent Theatre Society it 
w'ould probably have gone back to its 
drawer and lam there for another seven 
years, if not for ever 

Some idea of the discussion which fol- 
lowed the performance may be gathered 
from the appendices wdiich will be found 
at the end of this preface. Tlie entire 
noxelty on the stage of the standpoint 
taken, which is impartially Soaalistic,! 
greatly confused the critics, especially; 
those who are in tiie liabit of accepting as' 
Socialism tliat spirit of sympathy with tlie 
poor and indignant protest against suffer-l 
ing and injustice which, in modern htcra-l 
turc, culminated in Victor Hugo’s Lcs 
Miscrablcs, and has lately been forced into 
tiie theatre by the pressure of the Socialist 
propaganda outside This “stage Social- 
ism” IS represented in my play by the 
good-natured compunction of my hero, 
wlio conceives the horrors of tlie slums as 
merely tlie result of atrocious individual 
delinquency on tlie part of the slum land- 
lord In spite of the unanswerable way in 
which die shallowness and impractica- 
bility of this view are exposed at once by 
a single speech from a practical business 
man, many of my cntics were unable to 
nd themselves of it They dismissed the 
man of business as a sophistical villain, 
and so got hopelessly astray as to tlie 
characterization in the piece My portrait- 
ure of Lickcheese, the slum rent collector, 
an effective but quite common piece of 
work, pleased better than any of the rest 
I My techmeal skill as a playwright sus- 
tained many attacks, all based on the as- 
sumption tiiat tlie only admissible stage 
techmque is the techmque of plot con- 
struction, an assumption which excludes 
Shakespear and Goethe from the ranks of 
competent stage workmen, and which 
therefore appears to me to reduce itself to 
absurdity, although I am well aware that 
many of om cntics look on Shakespear 
and Goethe as literary men who were un- 
fortunately disabled from produang good 
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acting plays by their deficiency in the 
stagecraft of theordinar}'^faracal comedy 
writer and melodramanst It was further 
objected that my play, being didactic, w'-as 
therefore not a w'-ork of art — a proposi- 
tion w^hich, if examined, wnll be found to 
mean either that the world^s acknow- 
ledged masterpieces are not wmrks of art, 
or else exactly nothing at all Now'-, I sub- 
mit that I could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to defer to the authority of canons 
of art which no artist acknowdedges, and in 
subjection to which no art would be pos- 
sible, even iff had not, by my practice in 
the profession of music cntic durmg the 
remarkable development effected both in 
that art and in its criticism by Richard 
Wagner, been suffiaentl}' trained m criti- 
cal processes to recogmze the objections 
I have ated as nothing more than die 
common fallaaes and meptitudes mto 
which aU critics fall when first confronted 
with a progressive movement I have also 
practised picture cntiasm, and have had 
to make up my nund as to the pre- 
Raphaehte movement and the Impression- 
ist movement, wndi the result that I have 
come to suspect dramatic cntics of never 
having had to make up their minds about 
anythmg, owing to the fact that untd the 
Advent of Ibsen the other day there had 
jnot for many years been anydung w'orth 
^calling a movement in dramatic art I by 
no means unders'alued their like or dislike 
of my work, which was wuitten as much 
to please them as anyone else; but, as an 
expert, I found their critical analysis any- 
thing but skilful, and their power of im- 
posing on themselves by phrase-making, 
boundless Even the best of the younger 
school wnU occasionally be satisfied that 
he has qmte accounted for an imexpected 
speech by dismissing it as a wanton para- 
dox (without any consaousness of having 
msulted the author), or he wnll dispose of 
an incident by pointing out that it is “m- 
consistend% or, if he wishes to be spea- 
ally ingemous, he wiU say of a character 


— a red-haired one, for instance — ^that it 
IS not a human being at all, but a type of 
the red-haired vanety of mankind I make 
free to criticize my critics thus because 
some of them are my personal fiiends; 
others have dealt so handsomely by me 
that I cannot very w'-ell except diem with- 
out a ndiculous appearance of returmng 
the comphment, and the rest will be all 
the better for being brought to book Be- 
sides, I may offer my Qumtessence of 
Ibsemsm, w’ntten and pubhshed before 
there was any question of fimshmg or 
produang Widowers^ Houses, as a sub- 
stantial proof that my interest m the art of 
cntiasm is not at bottom merely the pro- 
test of my own sensitiveness against the 
very disrespectful w'ay m w’-hich my work 
hasbeenhandledmvanousquarters There 
must, however, be no mistake as to the 
ground upon which I challenge cntiasm 
for the play, now that I submit it m pnnt 
to the pubhc It is a propagandist play — 1 
a didactic play — a play wuth a purpose ' 
but I do not therefore claim any specie 
mdulgence for it from people w'ho go t' 
the theatre to be entertamed. I offer it a 
a teclimcaUy good practicable stage plaj 
one w'hich wull, if adequately acted, hole 
its proper audience and dnve its ston 
home to die last w'ord. 

But in claiming place for my pla] 
among w'orks of art, I must make a melan- 
choly reservation One or tw'-o friendl) 
readers may find it interesting, amusing, 
even admirable, as far as a mere topical 
farce can excite admiration; but ^body 
wull find It a beautiful or lovable w'-ork It 
IS saturated with die vulganty of the life 
It represents: the people do not speak 
nobly, hve gracefuliy, or sincerely face 
their own position' the author is not 
gmng expression in pleasant fancies to 
the underlying beauty and romance of 
happy life, but dragging up to the smooth 
surface of “respectabihty” a handful of 
the slime and foulness of its polluted bed, 
and pla}ung off your laughter at die scan- 
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dal of tlic exposure against your shudder 
at us blackness I offer it as my own criu- 
Pcism of tlie author of Widouers’ Houses 
^ that tlie disillusion which makes all great 
; dramatic poets tragic has here made him 
! only derisn c; and densvon is by common 
consent a baser atmosphere tlian tliat of 
tragedy I had better have written a 
beauuful play, like Twelfth Night, or a 
grand play, like tlie tragic masterpieces, 
but, frankly, I wms not able to- modern 
commercialism is a bad an school, and 
cannot, wath all its robberies, murders and 
'>/' prostitutions, move us in die grand man- 
ner to pity and terror it is squalid, futile, 
blundering, mean, ridiculous, for ever un- 
easily pretending to be the widc-minded, 
humane, enterprising dung it is not It is 
not my fault, reader, that my art is the 
expression of my sense of moral and in- 
tellectual perversity rather than of my 
sense of beauty My life has been passed ' 
mosdy m big modem towns, w'herc my 
sense of beauty has been starx'cd whilst 
my intellect has been gorged w'lth prob- 
lems like diat of the slums in diis play, 
until at last I have come, in a horrible sort 
of way, to relish diem enough to make 
Aem the subjects of my essays as an artist 
Such art as can come out of these condi- 
tions for a man of my endowment I claim 
to have put into my work, and diercforc 
you will please judge it, not as a pamphlet 
in dialogue, but as in intention a work of 
2rt as much as any comedy of Molierc’s is 
a work of art, and as pretending to be a 
better made play for actual use and long 
■wear on the boards than anydiing that has 
yet been turned out by the patent con- 
stiuctive machinery And I claim that its 
^value m both respects is enhanced by the 
'■^act that It deals with a burning social 
qiwstion, and is deliberately intended to 
induce people to vote on the Progressive 
side at the next County Council election 
W u So, as the clown says m All’s 
all, Spare not me ” I am no novice m 
a current critical theones of dramatic 


art: and w'liat I have done I have done on 
purpose 

London, March 1893 

APPENDIX I 

THE AUTHOR TO THE DR^VMATIC CRITICS 

Fellow-Critics 

It IS one of my advantages that I can 
discuss criticism, not merely as an author, 
but as a cniic I have no illusions about 
cnHcs being authors who have failed I 
know, as one w'iio has practised both 
crafts, that authorship is child’s play com- 
pared to criticism, and I have, you may 
depend upon it, my full share of the pro- 
fessional msunct which regards the ro- 
mancer as a mere adventurer in literature, 
and the critic as a highly skilled workman 
Ask any novelist or dramatist whether he 
can write a belter novel or play than I, 
and he will blithely say Yes Ask liim to 
take my place as critic for one week, and 
he will blench from tlie test The truth is 
tliat die cntic stands between popular 
autliorship, for which he is not silly 
enough, and great authorship, for which 
he has not genius enough It is certainly 
true tliat the status of popular autlior is 
much coveted by cntics, but that is be- 
cause the popular author is much better 
paid for much easier work Thackeray, 
like many other eminent autliors, coveted 
a government sinecure, but nobody there- 
fore supposes that authors are merely un- 
I successful sinecunsts, or that a well paid 
post in the avil service would have been 
intellectually a promotion for Thackeray 
He who pubhshes a cntical essay well 
knows how few care to read such dungs, 
whereas some donkey of an author, with 
the imagination of a schoolboy, or some 
sentimental young lady perhaps, will turn 
out a story too absurd to be dunkahle by 
an ordmanly competent cntic, and yet 
have It bought by scores and hundreds of 
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thousands of readers of fiction. It is the 
natural desire to wallow in the profits of 
romantic make-beheve instead of toiling 
for the scanty wages of “the intolerable 
fatigue of thought” that dnves tlie cntic 
to envy the author. 

You will now feel, fellow-critics, that 
in turning dramatist I have not turned 
traitor. It is for the honor of our gmld 
tliat I venture to suggest that even in the 
intellectual department the authors are 
getting ahead of us. I do not wish to rake 
up the case of Ibsen and his Ghosts again: 
I think it will be admitted now that the 
most old - fashioned school for young 
ladies m the country would have made 
almost as good a job of that discussion as 
we did It was not a question of our hking 
Ibsen or not hking him, agreeing with 
him or not agreeing with him. Whichever 
way our bias lay it was our business to 
analyse his position skilfully and pro- 
nounce on It coolly. Under no circum- 
stances should we have forgotten our- 
selves so far as to scold at him and cry 
Fiel hke a bevy of ilhterate prudes. This, 
however, is what too many of us did, and 
now, since what is done cannot be un- 
done, we had better put up a few posts 
to warn future critics off the dangerous 
places where we come to gnef oftenest 

The first warmng I propose is: Do not 
let us raise the cry of “Ibsen” whenever 
we find a modem idea m a play. See what 
It has led to in the following passages 
cuUed from criticisms — some of them 
friendly and able ones — of Widowers’ 
Houses. 

“As an ardent admirer of Ibsen’s 
methods, he has not scrupled to follow 
the method of that writer to extremes ” — 
Daily Telegraph “The lesson is tnte in 
the case of creeds that the disciple not 
seldom distances the master. Ibsen has 
justly been charged, etc , etc ” — Athen- 
aeum “The London Ibsen [iromcal] One 
can see that all this is meant to be ex- 


ceedingly Ibsenesque.” — Sunday Sun “I 
really think it is time the Independent 
Theatre Society made an effort to secure 
a play that is not moulded on the lines 
laid down by the great and only Ibsen ” 
— Pehcan “Mr Shaw is a zealous Ibsen- 
ite ” — Weekly Dispatch. “A rather silly 
play by a rather clever man, which may 
be either worship or satire of Ibsemus the 
Great ” — Saturday Review “Mr Shaw is 
the high priest, one may say, of Ibsen- 
ism.” — Piccadilly. “Like all thelbsemans 
I he rmns his argument”, etc. — ^Modern 
Society. “Mr Shaw is an Ibsemte and is 
consequently quite up to date.” — ^Free- 
- man’s Journal “A promising young 
tigress of a daughter, who is drawn on the 
severest pnnciples of Ibsemte heredity ” 
— ^Western Mercury. 

Now the first two acts of Widowers’ 
Houses were written in 1885, when I 
knew nothing about Ibsen; and I must 
add that the authors of the hnes quoted 
above should have guessed this, because 
there is not one idea m the play that can- 
not be more easily referred to half a dozen 
English writers than to Ibsen, whilst of 
his peculiar retrospective method, by 
which his plays are made to turn upon 
events supposed to have happened before 
the rise of the curtain, there is not a trace 
in my work. The subjects which seem 
most strongly to suggest Ibsen to modem 
cntics are (i) Heredity, (2) the Emanci- 
pation of Woman, (3) any adverse criti- 
cism whatever of our marnage laws and 
customs, and (4) any mixture of wicked- 
ness and goodness in the same character 
It IS therefore necessary to remind our- 
selves that modem English culture was 
saturated with the conception of heredity 
by Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and Galton before Ibsen’s name 
was known here, that the Married 
Women’s Property Act, the result of a 
long and strenuous crusade against what 
I may call the anti-Ibsemte ideal of mar- 
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nage, was passed in England before A 
Doll’s House was written; that the two 
most famous works on the subject of 
Women’s Rights are hlary Wollstone- 
craft’s Vmdicanon and John Stuart Mill’s 
Subjection of Women, dated respectively 
1792, and 1869; and that those who may 
never have studied the complex charac- 
ters in the fiction of Balzac, George Ehot, 
George Meredith, and other w^ell-known 
modem wnters, may at least be presumed 
to have read the history of King David m 
the Bible, and to have learnt from it that 
Nature does not keep heroism exclusively 
for one set of men and villamy exclusively 
for another, merely to enable us all to 
become dramatists and “paint charac- 
ter” with a bucket of whitewash and a 
jar of lampblack These things are the 
more important for a critic to observe, 
because matters have taken such a course 
m England for the last fifty years that the 
man v/ho has neither the culture of the 
Bible nor that of the Evolutiomst school 
IS m mnety-nme cases out of a hundred a 
man with no culture at all — a suspicion 
not to be lightly mcurred by anyone 
whose caUing it is to bnng culture to bear 
on dramatic hterature Be warned there- 
fore, for It is hard to see how a cntic who 
has dipped mto modem English hterature 
oven to the modest extent of reading one 
of Mr Grant Allen’s novels, could wnte 
3 s if every idea in physics and morals that 
IS not to be found in Chambers’ Vestiges 
of Creation and Dr Watts’ poems must 
necessarily be a recent Norwegian im- 
portation 

The second warning is. Let us not try 
*■? encourage the hypocnsy of the theatre, 
eady greater than that of the conven- 
0 e, by being more austere in our judg- 
m^t oidramatts persona tlian of real men 
women Imitate that excellent cntic of 
ne (known to me only through his very 
^meable notice of my play) the London 
despondent of the Glasgow Herald, 
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“The characters are depicted naturally, 
and not in tlie glonfied form so common 

upon the conventional stage It was a 

treat for once to see a hero (like one of 
Thackeray’s) no better than one of his 
fellow-men, to hsten to the worldhness of 
the slum landlord and his clerk, and par- 
ticularly to welcome a herome who shows 
her temper to her betrothed, and stiU 
more to her father, and w'-ho, hke other 
estimable womankind whom we fre- ’ 
quently meet m real hfe, though rarely 
on tlie stage, is always ready to quarrel on 
a pomt of fermnine digmty, but when 
‘cornered’ is always anxious to forgive 
and to make friends again ” 

That IS what I call a reasonable cnti- 
asm Now hsten to some of the others — 

“There can hardly be said to be a single 
estimable personage m the whole play.” 
— ^Times “AH his dramatis persona are 
entirely selfish and despicable ” — Daily 
Telegraph “Revolting picture of middle- 
class hfe . . . Remorselessly tlie eccentric 
one [the author] laid bare his idealized 
essence of snobbishness compressed from 
all the worst specimens of his fellow-men, 
and bade us beheve that he was pamting 
from hfe. . . The abominable Blanche 
appears in a worse hght than ever, and the 
eccentncity ends with the smothenng of 
what small spark of decency remamed in 
the heart of the only person of the whole 
bunch who ever had any” — Morning 
Leader “It is already impossible, we 
should hope, to find a set of people so 
pecuhar and unsympathetic as those in- 
troduced m this play ” — Mormng Adver- 
tiser. “In such a world what is to be done 
but to show hands all round and caper to 
the tune of ‘rogues all’^” — Globe “Mr 
Gilbert possesses an uncanny habit of 
turmng up the seamy side of hfe’s robe, 
but Mr Shaw’s world has not rags enough 
to cover its nudity. He aims to show witli 
Zolaesque exactitude that middle-class life 
IS foul and leprous The play means tliat 
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the middle class, even to its womanhood, 
IS hrutal at heart, or it means nothing ” — 
Athenaeum. “A set of blood-suckers. 
Every one is lU-conditioned, quarrelsome, 
fractious, apt to behave, at a moment’s 
notice, hke a badly-brought-up child ” — 
World. “The mere word ‘mortgage’ 
suffices to turn hero into rascal Mr Shaw 
will say that is his pomt — scratch a 
middle-class hero and you find a rascal ” 

" — Speaker. “Revelation of a distorted and 
myopic outlook on soaety.” — Sunday 
Sun “Very disagreeable heroine . . all 
tlie other characters in the play — the poor 
parlormaid alone excepted — are as hate- 
ful as that heroine.” — ^Era. “Mr Shaw de- 
votes all his energies to making his char- 
acters unsympathetic, sordid, soulless — 
ending even worse than tliey began.” — 
Stage “Heartless young lady . . . cads of 
diverse temperaments.” — ^Weekly Dis- 
patch ‘ ‘He goes further than Ibsen, whose 
characters are a imxture of knaves and 
fools, whereas m Widowers’ Houses they 
are all knaves ” — Modern Soaety. “Mr 
Shaw starts witli a total disbehef in human 
nature ” — Freeman’s Journal. “All the 
characters were villains except a pretty 
parlormaid ” — ^Western Mercury. “The 
moral seems to be the utter selfishness 
of human nature outside a progressive 
County Council ” — Umpire “I could 
not help noticing that the only thoroughly 
decent character in die play was a sort of 
Mrs Hams in the shape of die parson, who 
was only allowed to be talked about, but 
vho did not appear” — Mr Ben Greet, 
addressing die Church and Stage Guild 

I remember once hcanng Mr Moody 
the E\ angclist preach on the text, “AH 
ha\c sinned and fallen short of the glory 
of God ” lie declared strenuousi) that in 
morals a miss is as good as a mile, and 
that the most \cmal sin damns as cfTcctu- 
alk as the most atrocious crime Toha\c 
fiU:*! *-nort of the glorx ofGod iscnough, j 

i etiisr an irch or a league does not ! 


matter I must say that from any other 
point of view than Mr Moody’s, the pass- 
ages set forth above appear to me to be 
ludicrous exaggerations. Even after mak- 
ing all allowance for the effect on the 
wnters of the way in which, for the first 
time on the stage (as far as I know) they 
saw the atizen with his share in the guilt 
of our industnal system brought home to 
him, I stiU think that they might have 
paused to ask themselves in what respect 
Trench, Sartonus, Blanche, Cokane and 
Lickcheese are any worse, I will not say 
than themselves, but dian the characters 
m any of the comedies, ancient or modem, 
to which they have taken no exception on 
this score I certainly had no intention of 
spoihng the moral of my play by making 
the characters at all singular, and I sug- 
gest that the followmg considerations will 
explain my apparent cynicism. 

Formerly, a man was responsible only 
for his private conduct and for the main- 
tenance of his own household Today, as 
an inevitable consequence of Democracy, 
he IS responsible for the state of the whole 
commumty which he helps to govern as 
a citizen and a voter Now a man may 
discharge his pnvate responsibility very 
well, and yet not even realize tliat his pub- 
hc responsibility exists Just as Charles I 
was an excellent pnvate gentleman and an 
intolerable king, so most men today are 
reasonably good fnends and fathers, but 
execrable cmzens Sartonus is the ordin- 
ary man of business, voting for tlie candi- 
date who promises to keep dov n die 
rates, and getting on the vestry solely to 
prevent die vestry from interfering v'idi 
his property And he does so m a h}po- 
critical wa)^ only because that is the cus- 
tom — not in the least because he is a 
Peel sniff. I have dravn Iiim as a man of 
strong and masterful character, unscrupu- 
lous but not a lav-breff cr, a 1 ind and 
unsclhsh father, and much more rca-on- 
ablc and even matrnanimous v ith 'J rcnc.i 
than the tvpical villa ovner. v-im is a 



comparatively spiteful and huffy person 
He IS, in sliort, distinctly an exceptional 
and superior specimen of the middle-class 
man v. hose business it is to deal directly 
widi die poor His rascahty — for from 
tile social point of view he certainly is a 
callous rascal — docs not he in his refusing 
to spend money on his rookeries, since 
his plea tliat his tenants would bum his 
impro\ ements is perfectly well founded 
It lies altogether in his indifierence to de- 
fects in our social system which produce 
a class of persons so poor that they are 
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now come to a stnng of remon- 
strances partly brought on me by a pass- 
age in an interview pubhsbed in the Star 
newspaper (November 29th, 1892), in 
which I declared tliat I wished to appeal 
to tlie audience “on the sohd ground of 
political economy,” and to have a black- 
board on the stage with diagrams to illus- 
trate my points, with much more chaff of 
tlie same kind Here is the result — 

“A bnd of leading article of the slash- 
ing type ” — Morning “An exposition in 


dnven by constant physical privation to dialogue of tlie New Economics 
turn everything they can lay hands on What has tins farrago of newspaper leaders 
mto more fuel and more food When we and Fabian essays to do with the play^” 
find a castaway at sea chewing his boots — Star “Undramauc attempt to cut up a 
to appease his liunger, we do not stig- Parliamentary Report into uneven stage 
maUzc him as a creature too degraded to lengths Published as one of tlie dia- 
apprcciatc the right use of boots we take logues sometimes given m the Fortnightly 
him aboard and relieve Ins hunger, after Review it would be effective ” — Echo 
■v-'liicli he wears Ins boots as appreciatively “A discussion, with open doors, of the 
as a West End gentleman But Sartorius pros and cons of slum landlordism 
IS not ashamed to explain the disappear- good sermon ” — Black and White 


ance of his banisters and cistern lids on 
the absurd ground that “these people do 
not know how to live in handsome 
houses ” He has found out that there is no 


a 

“A 


new form of didactic Sociahstic demon- 
stration, hke the practicable laundnes 
with the poor washerwomen at work 
which figured in a recent procession m 


use in treating them goodnaturedly, and Hyde Park ” — Sunday Sun “It would be 
he has not enough social conscience to readable and might be useful as a Fabian 
proceed to ask why there is no use, and pamphlet.” — Weekly Dispatch “In no 
to find out how, as a citizen and an sense a drama, but a succession of dia- 
elector, to remedy the abject poverty logues in wluch the author sets forth his 
■wluch makes a woman willing, for the views concermng Soaalist questions ” — 
sake of having a good warm, to bum the Lloyds “Not a play — a pamphlet 
handrail tliat is put up to save her and her Encore “The exposure of certain social 
neighbors from falling downstairs The sins connected with the letting of tene- 
point may not be obvious at once to a ment houses afforded the sole raison d etre 
Critic who has only to nng the bell for of Mr Shaw s feeble httle play Ob- 
another scuttle of Wallsend when his fire server “His propaganda— I beg pardon, 
tuns low, any more than it was obvious his new play Peni^ Inustramd Paper 
to Sartorius Consequently, in every de- “Merely a lecture Finanaal Observer 
nunaation of Sartonus as a monster, we “Mr Shaw wishes to utter a tirade against 
uiay see the hand of Sartorius himself^ certain abuses, and he le leatre 

a smtable pulpit for his utterances — 

^ On this sub;ect of current middle-class Colonies and India “The play is a para- 
rnordity, see also the letters I have addressed to pjjjgj. dramatic form ” — Western Mer- 

rnrv “The whole of the tliree acts is 
Erlich v/ill be found in the second appendix cury 
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occupied with a dreary discussion of the 
ethics of slum property/’ — Birmingham 
Post. “Three acts of dreary dissertation 
on the familiar text that ‘rent is robbery.’ ” 
— ^Yorkshire Post. “Mr Bernard Shaw 
IS an amiable Fabian who beheves that 
‘rent is robbery.’” — Yorkshire Evemng 
Post. 

Now I think it must be evident at this 
rate to all who have read the play, that if 
I had written The Merchant of Venice it 
would have been denounced as a disserta- 
tion on the Jewish question, comphcated 
by a crude exposition of the peculiar 
views of the Fabian Society on the law of 
contract. All I need say on the Fabian 
point IS that any person who would hke 
to see the difference between an essay on 
rent and Widowers’ Houses can buy 
Fabian Essays, contaimng just such an 
essay by me, for ninepence Fabian pam- 
phlets, in which I have had a hand, can be 
obtained for a penny; and a compari- 
son of them with this play wiU shew how 
htde the critics quoted above know how 
merciful I have been to them Let me say, 
^Jiowever, that it is impossible for any 
Ifictiomst, dramatic or other, to make true 
^pictures of modem soaety without some 
knowledge of the economic anatomy of 
it And since what the dramatist ought to 
know the critic ought to know, a course 
of Fabian hterature would most un- 
questionably do incalculable good to both 
dramatists and critics, if they could be 
persuaded to go through it For all that, I 
see that it would be useless to blame a 
critic today for not being an economist, 
or even an ordinarily competent pohtiaan 
and man of business. Nobody expects it 
from him, and he himself bemghtedly 
ridicules tlie idea But what I do expect 
lum to know is that(^bluebook plays’^) 
hold the stage far better than convention- 
ally ideahst dramas I need only mention 
tile irrepressible Never too Late to Mend 
to prove that Widowers’ Houses, far from 


being a play of so new a sort that its very 
title to the name of drama is questionable, 
IS, on Its bluebook side, a sample (whether 
good or bad is not here in question) of 
one of the most famihar, popular, and 
firmly estabhshed^e/irej inEnglish drama- 
tic hterature. It is a matter of expenence 
that the dramatized or novelized blue- 
book or Fabian Essay (so to speak) has 
ten times as much chance of success as the 
mere romance, though it is also, of course, 
a much more difficult job for the wnter 
My warning therefore is against the folly 
of assuming that the reverse is the case, 
and that a play is handicapped by a basis 
of bluebook. A wary critic, if he wished 
to “slate” Widowers’ Houses, would be- 
gin somewhat in this fashion* “Not even 
with all the advantages of his profound 
economic knowledge and his complete 
acquaintance with the wealth of dramatic 
material stored in our national bluebook 
hterature was Mr Shaw able to produce a 
tolerable play.” It is mere perversity to 
assume that the less a dramatist knows 
and cares about real hfe, the better his 
plays are hkely to be. 

There are a dozen other warmngs that 
I could formulate for the sake of our 
younger and weaker brethren, who are 
being severely tested by ^e dramatic re-y 
vival now beginmn^ But as I very much 
doubt whether they have read thus far 
into what must be to them a piece of 
heavy hterature, I will indulge myself by 
laying down a just now rather weary pen, 
confident that the really able brothers of 
the craft will forgive my preaching, see- 
ing that they best know how much the 
rest stand in need of a sermon My sole 
object is to knock on the head a few 
empty formulas which take up the space 
m dramatic criticism which should be 
occupied by real hve ideas, and which 
have been trotted out m the last few years 
whenever a play has been produced with 
any pretension to represent modem life as 
it IS really lived. 
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APPENDIX ir 

The follox^ ijiix c\tracts from letters .ncl- 
dre sod In the author to the press after 
the pcrlonnanco of NVulo\\crs’ Houses 
arc rcpnntcd iierc to pi\o the reading 
public some idea of tlic commotion 'wiiicli 
can be made in a tlu atre b} a w ork Inch, 
if published n-? a no\ el, n ould surprise no 
OH' First, as to the extent of the com- 
monon, hc’r Tlie Era of the a^th Decem- 
btr, iS^a — 

j “Hardls in% recent phy has provoked 
so much newspaper and other contro- 
verts as Mr Hernard Shaw's Widowers’ 
•Houses. >\i least two of the daily papers, 
on (he dav after its production, devoted 
Ic,'’ding articles lo its consideration, be- 
sides special criticisms of.iimost unprece- 
dented Icnuth M c should be .ifraid to say 
how main journalsgaveiwolongcolumns 
to u Then all last w cck a controvers) on 
Its ments and dements raped in a morn- 
ing paper, and it was held up as an ex- 
ample of the kind of play the Lord 
Chamberlain did not object to by Mrs 
A\ cling in her lecture to the Playgoers, 
and, finally, it was one of the subjects of 
an interesting lecture delivered last Sun- 
day night to the Socialists of Hammer- 
smith The last fact, however, becomes 
less surprising wdicn we find tliat the 
lecturer was Mr Bernard Shaw " 

This account is not exaggerated The 
play occupied the press for weeks after 
Its production to an extent which, in a 
really healthy and active phase of drama- 
tic art, would liave been absurd The dis- 
cussion raged chiefly round matters of 
fact, most of die waters seeming to have 
jno definite idea of die sources of the re- 
{yenues enjoyed by the propertied classes 
under our industnal system In replying 
to these cntiasms die author carefully 
abstained from confusing issues of fact 
With the artistic issues alluded to in the 
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preface 10 tlie present volume, and it 
should be noted that wdicreas m diat pre-") 
face the play is defended as a work of art, / 
here It is justified mainly as a document ^ 
To the editor of Tlie Star the author is 
indebted for the publication, on the 19th 
December, 1892, of a letter of winch the 
following 15 an abridgment — 

“Sm, — Tlie critics of my play Widow- 
ers’ Houses have now had their say Will 
you be so good as to let the author liave 
a turn^ I have gone through every criti- 
cism I could get hold of, and I think it is 
now clear diat 'the new drama’ has no 
malice to fear from the senous critics The 
care wudi which every possible admission 
in my favor has been made, even m the 
notices of those wlio found die play in- 
tolerably disagreeable and the author in- 
tolerably undramatic, shew's diat die loss 
of critical balance produced by the first 
shock of Ibsen’s Gliosts was only mo- 
mentary, and that the most unconven- 
tional and obnoxious agitator-dramatist, 
even when lie Jias gone out of his way to 
attack his critics, need not fear a Press 
vendetta 

‘'However, the fairness of cnticism is 
one dung, its adequacy quite another I 
do not licsitate to say that many of my 
cniics have been completely beaten by 
the play simply because they are ignoran| — ' 
of society. Do not let me be misunder- 
stood I do not mean that they eat with 
their knives, dnnk die contents of dieir 
finger-bowls, or sit down to dinner in 
ulsters and green neckties What I mean 
IS diat diey do not know hfe well enouglT 
to recognize it in the glare of the foot-^ 
lights They denounce Sartonus, my 
house-knaclung widower, as a monstrous 
hbcl on the middle and upper class, be- 
cause he gnnds his money remorselessly 
out of the poor But they do not (and can- 
not) answer his argument as to the im- 
possibility of bis acting otherwise under 
our social system, nor do they nouce the 
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fact that though he is a bad landlord he 
is not in the least a bad man as men go. 
Even in his economic capaaty I have 
made him a rather favorable specimen of 
his class I might have made him a share- 
holder m a match factory where avoidable 
‘phossy jaw’ is not avoided, or in a tram 
company working its men seventeen and 
a half hours a day, or in a railway com- 
pany with a terrible death-roll of mangled 
shunters, or in a whitelead factory or 
chemical works — ^in short, I might have 
piled on the agony beyond the endurance 
of my audience, and yet not made him 
one whit worse than thousands of per- 
sonally amiable and respected men who 
have invested in the most lucrative way 
the savings they have earned or inherited 
I wiU not ask diose critics who are so in- 
dignant vath my ‘distorted and myopic 
outlook on soaety’ what they vnll do 
with the htde money their profession may 
enable them to save I will simply teU 
them what they must do with it, and tliat 
is follow the advice of their stockbroker 
as to the safest and most remunerative m- 
vestment, reservmg their moral scruples 
for the expenditure of the interest, and 
their sympathies for the treatment of the 
members of their own famihes Even in 
spending the interest they will have no 
alternative but to get the best value they 
can for their money without regard to the 
condiuons under wluch the articles tliey 
buy are produced They vail take a 
domestic pnde m their comfortable homes, 
full of furmture made by ‘slaughtered’ 
(z e extra-sweated) cabinet makers, and 
go to church on Sunday in shirts sevoi by 
women who can only bring tlieir v^ges 
up to subsistence point by prosutuuon 
kvTiat vnll tliey say to Sartonus then^ 
kVhat, indeed, can tliey say to him now^ 
— tliese ‘guilty creatures sitting at a play,’ 
V ho, instead of being struck to the soul 
and presentlv proclaiming their malefac- 
tions, are naivel} astomshed and revolted 
at die spectacle of a man on the stage act- 


ing as we are all acting perforce every 
day. The notion that the people m 
Widowers’ Houses are abnormally vicious 
or odious could only prevail m a com- 
mumty in which Sartonus is absolutely 
typical in his unconscious villainy. Like 
my cntics, he lacks comuction of sm. 
Now, the didactic object of my play is to 
bnng conviction of sm — to make the 
Pharisee who repudiates Sartorius as either 
a Harpagon or a diseased dream of mine, 
and thanks God that such persons do not 
represent his class, recogmze that Sar- 
tonus IS his own photograph. In vain viU 
the virtuous cntic tell me that he does not 
own slum property: all I want to see is 
the label on his matchbox, or his last 
week’s washing-biU, to judge for m}^elf 
whether he really ever gives a second 
tliought to Sartonus’s tenants, who make 
his matchboxes and wash his stockings so 
cheaply. 

“As to the highly connected young 
gendeman, naturally straightforv^d and 
easygoing, who bursts into genmne in- 
dignation at the suffenngs of the poor, 
and, on bemg shevm that he cannot help 
diem, becomes honesdy cymcal and 
dirov^ off aU responsibihty whatever, 
that IS nothmg but the reahty of the every- 
day process knovm as disillusion His 
allowing the two business men to get his 
legs under their mahogany, and to per- 
suade him to ‘stand in’ with a speculation 
of winch he understands nodung except 
diat he is promised some money out of it, 
will surpnse no one who knows the City, 
and has seen the exploitation of ansto- 
cratic names by City promoters spread 
from needy gumea-pig colonels, and lords 
with courtesy tides, to eldest sons of die 
noblest families If I had even represented 
Harry Trench as letting lumself in for 
eighteen months’ hard labor for no 
greater cnme dian that of being gambler 
enough to be die too willing dupe of a 
swindler, the madent would be perfectly 
true to hfe As to the compensation specu- 
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lation m tlie third act being a fraud which 
no gentleman would have countenanced, 
tliat opinion is too innocent to be dis- 
cussed I can only say tliat as the object of 
tlie scheme is to make a haul at tlie ex- 
pense of tlie ratepayers collectively, it is 
much less cruel and treacherous in its in- 
cidence tlian die sort of speculation which 
made die late Mr Jay Gould universally 
respected dunng his lifetime I shall be 
told next diat Panama is a dream of mine 
“There is a curious idea in die minds 
of some of my critics diat I have given 
away my case by representing the poor 
man, Lickcheese, as behaving, when he 
gets the chance, exactly as die rich man 
does These gendemen believe that, ac- 
cording to me, what is wrong with society 
IS that die ncli, who are all wicked, op- 
press the poor, who are all virtuous I will 
not waste die space of The Star by deal- 
ing widi such a misconception furdier 
than to curdy but good-humoredly in- 
form diose who entertain it that they are 
fools I administer the remark, not as an 
insult, but as a tonic. 

“Now comes the question, How far 
does all diis touch the merits of the play 
as a work of art^ Obviously not at all, but i 
It has most decidedly touched the value 
of the opimons of my cntics on that 
point The evidence of the notices (I have 
sheaves of them before me) is irresistible 
With hardly an exception the men who 
find my sociology wrong are also the men 
who find my dramatic workmanship bad, 
and vice versa Even the cnacism of the 
acting IS biassed in the same way. The 
effect on me, of course, is to reassure me 
completely as to my own competence as a 

1 playwright The very success with which 
I have brought all the Phihstines and 
sentimental id^ealists down on me proves 
die veloaty and penetration with which 
my realism got across the foodights I am 
well accustomed to judge of the execution 
I have done by the cnes of the wounded 
“On one point, however, I heartily 1 
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thank my cntics for their unammous for- 
bearance. Not one of diem has betrayed 
die licenses I have taken in the pohtical 
and commercial details of the play Con- 
sidenng diat I have made a resident m 
Surbiton eligible as a St Giles’ vestryman, 
diat I have made the London County 
Council contemporary with the 1885 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes, that I have represented 
an expenenced man of business as paymg 
7 per cent on a first mortgage — consider- 
ing, in short, that I have recklessly sacn- 
ficed realism to dramatic effect in the 
machinery of the play, I feel, as may be 
well imagined, deeply moved by the com- 
pliments which have been paid me on my 
perfect knowledge of economics and 
business ” 

Before giving the rest of the letter, it is 
convement to refer here to a very funny 
discussion which arose over the scene in 
the second act in which Blanche assaults 
the servant Although nothing is com- 
moner on the stage than bodily violence 
threatened or executed by indignant 
heroes, heroines have hitherto been ex- 
cluded by convention from this method 
of displaying their prowess The author 
resolved to redress this inj ustice to W oman 
by making his heroine attack her servant 
much as Othello attacks his ancient The 
resultant sensation testified to the hardi- 
hood of the experiment The cntics were 
highly scandalised, and their view of the 
incident was expressed in the following 
passage from a notice which appeared the 
day after the performance — 

“What a ludicrous inadent! How we 
all shneked with laughter! What has such 
a scene to do with the play? Why did Mr 
Shaw introduce it? I will tell you why. 
Because Mr Shaw wishes to present 
Blanche as a a type of the modem 
imddle-class Englishwoman (as he sees 
her), the woman who will not hear about 
the poor wretches in their tenement 
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houses because it is so unpleasant, and 
who, in her own drawing-room, can, in a 
fit of temper, use brutal violence to her 
own dependants.” 

It was not possible for the author to 
senously discuss the notion that he re- 
garded temper and violence as class char- 
acteristics. He was only able to say, in a 
letter to The Speaker, “Some people think 
that ladies with tempers are never person- 
ally violent I happen to know that they 
are, and so I leave the matter ” It is true that 
the ideal lady — the “typical” lady if that 
term be preferred — never strikes, never 
swears, never smokes, never gambles, 
never drinks, never nags, never makes 
advances to inept wooers, never, in short, 
does anything “unladylike,” whether “m 
her own drawing-room” or elsewhere. 
Just so the ideal clergyman never hunts, 
never goes to the theatre, and regards 
the poorest laborer as his equal and his 
brother by their common Father, God. 
The author confesses to having jilted the 
ideal lady for a real one. He did it inten- 
tionally, and he will probably do it again, 
and yet again, even at the risk of having 
the real ones mistaken for counter-ideals 
Why Blanche should be held to indicate 
any belief on his part that all ladies are 
hot-tempered, any more than Hamlet is 
held to indicate a behef on Shakespear’s 
part that aU princes are philosophers, is 
not apparent to him. 

Here is a final extract from the letter to 
The Star on the subject of Blanche* — 

“On another point in her conduct one 
cntic makes an objection which, I con- 
fess, amazed me. Sartonus, as the son of 
a very poor woman, knows that the poor 
are human beings exacdy hke himself 
But his daughter, brought up as a lady, 
conceives them as a different and inferior 
species ‘I hate the poor,’ she says — ‘at 
least, I hate those dirty, drunken, dis- 
reputable people who live like pigs ’ The 
cntic m question, whose bias towards my- 


self is altogether fnendly, cannot con- 
ceive that a young lady would avow such 
inhuman sentiments: hypocnsy, he con- 
tends, would prevent her if her heart did 
not I can only refer him, if he has really 
never heard such sentiments boasted of 
by ladies, to the comments of The Times 
and the St James’s Gazette (to name no 
other papers written by gentlemen for 
gentlemen) on tlie unemployed, on the 
starving Insh peasants whose rents have 
since been reduced wholesale in the Insh 
land courts, or on the most heavily 
sweated classes of workers whose miser- 
able plight has been exposed before Par- 
hamentary Committees and Royal Com- 
missions, to prove that the thinkers and 
wnters of Blanche Sartonus’s party vie 
with each other in unconscious — nay, 
conscientious — brutahty, callousness, and 
class prejudice when they speak of the 
proletanat. Hypocnsy with them takes 
the shape of dissembhng sympathy with 
the working class when diey really feel it, 
not of affecting it when they do not feel 
It My fnend and cntic must remember 
the savage cancatures of William Moms, 
John Burns, Miss Helen Taylor, Mrs 
Besant, etc , in which Punch once in- 
dulged, as well as the outrageous calum- 
mes which were heaped on the late 
Charles Bradlaugh dunng his struggle to 
enter Parhament, not to mention the cases 
of unsocial conduct by county gentlemen 
and magistrates exposed every week in 
the ‘Pillory’ columns of Truth. Am I to 
be told that the young ladies who read 
these papers in our suburban villas are 
less narrow and better able to see across 
the fiontiers of their own class than the 
writers whom their fathers support^ The 
fact is that Blanche’s class prejudices, hke 
those of the other characters in the play, 
are watered down instead of exaggerated 
The whole truth is too monstrous to be 
told otherwise than by degrees ” 

To this a writer in The Lady’s Pic- 
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tonal (24tlt December, 1892) retorts — 

“So It comes to this, tliat Mr Shaw’s de- 
fence for dra^ving a middle-class English 
girl as a virago who batters her maid and 
Mlifies the star\'ing poor, is that in pro- 
fessedly political papers (wntten by men 
for men — ^women not entenng into tlie 
quesnon at all), the otlier side is held up 
to ndicule by mud being flung upon tlieir 
humble allies* as though the political 
game played by poliucal journals has any- 
thing whatever to do witli tlie attnbutes 
of humanity common to the average 
woman and tlie average man*” 

It only remains for tlie audior to meet 
tins defence by citing the journalism 
wntten by women for women, and by 
denying most strenuously that the indif- 
ference of women to poliucal journahsm 
can be interpreted in any otlier w^ay tlian 
as a selfish and narrow insensibihty to 
the social questions wluch form the real 
substance of poliUcs. 

The only other utterance of the author’s 
which need be quoted is from a letter to 
The Speaker (31st December, 1892) It is 
not a defence of the arnstic value of the 
play, which cannot be established or dis- 
established by argument, but a renewal 
of the author’s insistence on the impos- 
sibility of appreciaung a work of art 
without adequate knowledge of its sub- 
ject-matter. — 

‘T now approach the question which 
is really the most interesting from the 

? critical point of view Is it possible to 
sat the artistic quality of a play al- 
'gether independently of its saentific 
quality? For example, is it possible for a 
critic to be perfectly appreciative and per- 
fectly incredulous and half insensible at 
the same time? I do not believe it for a 
moment No point in a drama can pro- 
duce any effect at all unless the spectator 
perceives it and accepts it as a real point, 
2tid this pnmary condition being satis- 
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fied, the force of the effect will depend on 
tlie extent to which the point interests the 
spectator — that is, seems momentous to 
him The spectacle of Hamlet fencmg 
with an opponent whose foil is ‘unbated’ 
produces its effect because the audience 
knows the danger, but there are nsks just 
as thnlling to those who understand 
tliem, nsks of cutting artenes in surgical 
operations, nsks of losing large sums by 
a momentary loss of nerve in the money 
market, nsl« of destroying one’s whole 
character by an apparently trifling step, 
penis of all sorts which may give the most 
terrible intensity to a scene in the eyes of 
those who have tlie requisite techmcal 
knowledge or expenence of hfe to fethom 
tlie full sigmficance of what they are wit- 
nessing, but wluch would produce as 
little effect on others as the wheeling for- 
ward of a machine gun would on a hostile 
tnbe of savages unacquainted with the 
‘resources of civihzation.’ 

“It has long been clear to me that 
nothing wull be done for the theatre until 
the most able dramatists refuse to wnte 
down to the level of that imaginary mon- 
ster tlie Bntish Public We want a theatre 
for people who have hved, thought, and 
felt, and who have some real sense that 
women are human beings just hke men, 
only worse brought up, and consequently 
worse behaved. In such a theatre the 
merely hterary man who has read and 
wntten instead of hving until he has come 
to feel fiction as expenence and to resent 
expenence as fiction, would be as much 
out of place as the ideal Bntish Public 
Itself Well, let him sit out his first mis- 
taken visit qmetly and not come again, 
for It is clear that only by holding the 
mirror up to hterature can the dramatist 
please him, whereas it is by holding it up 
to nature that good work is produced In 
such a theatre Widowers’ Houses would 
rank as a trumpery faracal comedy, 
whereas today it is exatedly discussed ^ 
a danngly ongmal sermon, political essay/ 

Z2 
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\ satire, Drapier letter or what not, even by 
(those who will not accept it as a play on 
any terms because its hero did not, when 
he learnt tliat his income came from slum 
property, at once relinquish it (r e make 
It a present to Sartonus without benefit- 
ing the tenants) and go to tlie goldfields 
to dig out nuggets with his strong nght 
arm, so that he might return to wed his 
Blanche after a shipv reck (witnessed by 
her m a vision), just in time to rescue her 
from beggar}’-, brought upon her by die 
discovery diat Lickcheese was the nght- 
ful heir to the property of Sartonus, who 
had dispossessed and enslaved him by a 
senes of forgenes unmasked by the faith- 
ful Cokane. Was it really lack of capacity 
that led me to forego all diis ‘drama’ by 
making my hero do exactly what he 
would have done m real life — diat is, 
apologize hke a gendeman (in the favor- 
able sense) for accusing anodier man of 
his ov’Ti unconscious rascahty, and admit 
his inabihty to change a world that v ill 
not take the trouble to change itself?” 

The reader wdl now be in a position to 
understand the sort of controversy which 
has so magnified die importance of 
Widowers’ Houses 

APPENDIX in 

The foUovung is an item of news from 
The Star newspaper of the 2nd January, 
1893:— 

“A dangerous staircase has proved fatal 
to Elizabeth H , aged 40, a char- 

woman, of X Bmldings. The evidence at 
St Giles’s Coroner’s Court on Saturday 
showed that the deceased was foimd lying 
at the bottom of the stairs at her lodgings 
on Tuesday morning, at half-past tv'-elve, 
in an insensible condition She was ear- 
ned upstairs and put to bed, but died the 
same day. 

“The Coroner’s officer* ‘The stairs are 


very dangerous at night They are in- 
sufficiently lighted ’ 

“Dr Brennan deposed that death was 
due to extensive fracture of the skull He 
said he found the stairs dark and shppery 
A handrail was needed. 

“The Coroner: ‘There is, I under- 
stand, no resident landlord on the pre- 
mises ’ Over a hundred families li\e at 
diese buildings The jury, in returmng a 
verdict of ‘Accidental deatli,’ added die 
subj oined rider: ‘The j urors, having heard 
in evidence diat die staircases leading to 
X Buildings are insufficiendy lighted, and 
that there are no handrails, would call die 
attention of the landlord to diis condition 
of dungs, with a view to their immediate 
improvement ’ ” 

The report of the Ro}^I Commission 
of 1885 on the Housing of the Working 
Classes, alluded to in die durd act of the 
play, may also be consulted as to the 
ordinary rent and condition of a smgle- 
room tenement in London. 

Finally, it may not be amiss to observe 
that die author has himself made collec- 
tions of weekly rents from very poor 
tenants, and is conversant with the atti- 
tude of the middle-class proprietor to- 
wards the laborer tenant 


Postscript 1933 On the question of 
die slums this earhest play of imne is 
Still up to date more than forty years 
after its first performance Not only are 
the overcrowded tenements and cellar 
dwelhngs as bad as ever, but highly re- 
spectable lookmg houses, covenng whole 
residential districts formerly inhabited by 
single famihes, are now partitioned to 
accommodate two famihes, whilst gar- 
dens and backyards are filled up vtith 
quamdy called “villages” or “studios,” 
the result bemg back-to-back dwelhngs 
much worse than the back-to-backs of 
Leeds so vehemendy denounced there by 
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housing reformers, but left unnoticed in 
London because tlie change is invisible 
from tile street 

The populauon question is still treated 
as if It were concerned solely witli the 
food supply and not with tlte supply of 
space Plans for crov'dmg up the over- 
populated quarters still more by cover- 
ing m tlic railways and building on die 
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squares are still current although there are 
streets and streets of little old two-storey 
liouselets wluch could be replaced by 
commodious and sanitary piles of flats 
It seems as if nothing adequate can be 
done until the poor are taught to burn 
their own dwellings instead of other 
people’s when dieir housing conditions 
become unbearable. 
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MAENLY ABOUT MYSELF 

There is an old saying that if a man 
has not fallen m love before forty, he had 
better not fall m love after I long ago 
perceived that this rule applied to many 
other matters as well for example, to the 
writing of plays, and I made a rough 
memorandum for my own gmdance that 
unless I could produce at least half a 
dozen plays before I was forty, I had 
better let playwntmg alone It was not so 
easy to comply with this provision as 
might be supposed. Not that I lacked the 
dramatist’s gift. As far as that is con- 
cerned, I have encountered no hmit but 
pmy own laziness to my power of conjur- 
ing up imagmary people m imaginary 
places, and findmg pretexts for theatrical 
Scenes between them. But to obtain a 
hvelihood by this insane gift, I must have 
conjured so as to interest not only my 
own imagination, but that of at least some 
seventy or a hundred thousand contem- 
porary London playgoers. To fulfil this 
condition was hopelessly out of my 
power I had no taste for what is called 
—popular art, no respect for popular mor- 
ahty, no behef m popular religion, no 
admiration for popular heroics As an 
Irishman I could pretend to patriotism 
neither for the country I had ^andoned 
nor tlie country tliat had ruined it. As a 
humane person I detested violence and 
slaughter, whetlier in war, sport, or the 
butcher’s yard I V'as a Socialist, detest- 
ing our anarclucal scramble for money, 
and believing in equality as the only 
possible permanent basis of social organ- 
ization, discipline, subordination, good 
manners, and selection of fit persons for 
high functions Fashionable life, open on 
indulgent terms to unencumbered “bnll- { 


lant ’ persons, I could not endure, even 
if I had not feared its demorahzmg effect 
on a character which required lookmg 
after as much as my own I was neither a 
sceptic nor a cyme in these matters I 
simply understood hfe differently from 
the average respectable man, and as I 
certainly enjoyed myself more — mostly 
in ways which would have made him un- 
bearably miserable — ^I was not splenetic 
over our variance. 

Judge then, how impossible it was for 
me to write fiction that should delight the 
public In my nonage I had tried to obtain 
a foothold in hterature by writing novels, 
and had actually produced five long works 
in tliat form without getting further than 
an encouragmg comphment or two from 
the most digmfied of the London and 
American publishers, who unanimously 
declmed to venture their capital upon me 
Now It IS clear that a novel cannot be too 
bad to be worth publishing, provided it 
IS a novel at all, and not merely an inepti- 
tude I was not convinced that the pub- 
hshers’ view was commercially sound 
until I got a clue to my real condition 
from a fnend of mine, a physician who 
had devoted himself specidly to ophthal- 
mic surgery He tested my eyesight one 
evening, and informed me tliat it was 
quite uninteresting to him because it was 
normal I naturally took this to mean that 
It was hke everybody else’s, but he re- 
jected this construction as paradoxical, 
and hastened to explain to me that I was 
an exceptional and lughly fortunate per- 
son optically, normal sight confernng tlie 
power of seeing things accurately, and 
being enjoyed by only about ten per cent 
of the population, tlie remaining ninety 
per cent being abnormal I immediately 
perceived die explanation of my want of 
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success in fiction. My mind’s eye, like my 
body’s, was “normal”; it saw things 
differently from otlicr people’s eyes, and 
sav' them better 

This revelation produced a consider- 
able effect on me At first It struck me diat 
I might live by selling my works to the 
ten per cent who were like myself, but a 
moment’s reflccnon shewed me tliat tliese 
must all be as penniless as I, and that we 
could not live by taking m oneanother’s 
literary washing How to earn daily 
bread by my pen was tlien die problem 
Had I been a practical commonsense 
moneyloving Englishman, die matter 
would have been easy enough* I should 
have put on a pair of abnormal spectacles 
and aberred my vision to the liking of die 
ninety per cent of potential bookbuyers 
But I was so prodigiously self-satisfied 
widi my supenority, so flattered by my 
abnormal normality, diat die resource of 
hypocrisy never occurred to me Better 
see nglitly on a pound a week than squint 
on a million The question was, how to 
get the pound a week The matter, once I 
gave up wniing novels, was not so very 
difficult Every despot must have one dis- 
loyal subject to keep him sane Even 
Louis the Eleventh had to tolerate Ins 
confessor, standing for the eternal against 
die temporal dirone Democracy has now 
handed the sceptre of die despot to the 
sovereign people, but diey, too, must 
have dieir confessor, whom they call 
Critic Criticism is not only medicinally 
salutary it has posmve popular attrac- 
tions in Its cruelty, its gladiatorship, and 
the gratification given to envy by its 
attacks on the great, and to enthusiasm 
hy Its praises It may say things which 
many would like to say, but dare not, 
3nd indeed for want of skill could not 
oven if they durst Its iconoclasms, sedi- 
tions, and blasphemies, if well turned, 
tickle those whom they shock, so that the 
critic adds the privileges of the court 
jester to those of the confessor Garrick, 


had he called Dr Johnson Punch, would 
have spoken profoundly and wittily, 
whereas Dr Johnson, in hurling that 
epidiet at him, was but picking up the 
cheapest sneer an actor is subject to 
It was as Punch, then, that I emerged 
from obscurity. All I had to do was to 
open my normal eyes, and with my ut- 
most literary sbll put the case exactly as 
It struck me, or describe the thing exactly 
as I saw It, to be applauded as the most 
humorously extravagant paradoxer m 
London The only reproach with which 
I became familiar was the everlasting 
“Why can you not be senous^” Soon my 
privileges were enormous and my wealth 
immense I had a prominent place reserved 
for me on a prominent journal every 
week to say my say as if I were the most 
important person in the kingdom My 
pleasing toil was to report upon all the 
works of fine art the capital of the world 
can attract to its exhibitions, its opera 
house, Its concerts and its theatres The 
classes eagerly read my essays the masses 
patiendy listened to my harangues I en- 
joyed the immunities of impecuniosity 
with tile opportunities of a millionaire If 
ever there was a man without a grievance, 

I was tliat man 

But alas I the world grew younger as I 
grew older its vision cleared as mine 
dimmed it began to read with the naked 
eye the wnting on the wall which now 
began to remind me that the age of spec- 
tacles was at hand My opportunities were 
Still there nay, they multiplied tenfold, 
but the strength and youth to cope with 
them began to fail, and to need elung out 
with the shifty cunmng of expenence I 
had to shirk the platform, to economize 
my health, even to take hohdays In my 
weekly columns, which I once filled full 
from a magic well that never ran dry or 
lost Its sparkle provided I pumped hard 
enough, I began to repeat myself, to fall 
into a style which, to my great penl, was 
recogmzed as at least partly senous, to 
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find the pump tiring me and the tvater serious intellectual and arusnc interests is 
lotcer m Ae tvell; and, trorst s5-mptom of the T.-ant of a smtable plavhouse I am 
all, to refiect t\ith httle tremors on the fond of tlie play, and am, as mtelhgent 
fact that my mystic wealth could not, like readers of this pr^ce -n-ill have observed, 
the money for vrhich other men tiirev it m^-self a bit of an actor. Consequendv, 
avray, be stored up against my second vchen I found myself commg across pro- 
childhood. The younger generation, jects of all sorts for tlie foundation of 
reared m an enhghtenment unknown to a theatre which should be to the newly, 
my schooldap, came knockmg at the gathered intellectual harvest of the nine- 
door too: I glanced back at my old teenth century* what Shakespear’s theatre 
columns and realized that I had timidly ; was to the harvest of the Renascence, I 
botched at thirty what newer men do was warmly interested. But it soon ap- 
now with gay confidence m their cradles. ! peared that the languid demand of a small 
I hstened to their vigorous knocks vath and uppish group for a form of entertam- 
esnltation for the race, with penurious ment which it had become thoroughly 
alarm for my own old age. Y/hen I talked accustomed to do vithout, could never 
to this seneration, it called me blister, provide the mtense enersr^- necessam* for 
and, with its frank, charming humamti.*, the establishment of the hi ew Theatre (we 
respected me as one who had done good ■ of course called ever)-thingad\'anced“the 
work m my time. A famous playwright New” at that time: see The Philanderer, 
wrote a long play to shevc that people of the second play in “Plays Unpleasant’ ). 
mv ase were on the shelf: and I laughed That enersy could be set free onlv bv the 
at him with the wrong side of my mouth genius of the actor and manager findmg 
It was at this bitter moment that my m the masterpieces of the New Drama its 
fellow citizens, who had previously re- characteristic and necessary mode of ex- 
pudiated all my offers of pohtical semce, pression, and reveahng their fascmation 
contemptuously allowed me to become a j to the pubhc. Clearly the way to begm 
vestryToan: TTie, the author of YTidovs'ers’ was to pick up a masterpiece or two 
Houses! Then, hke any other harmless blasterpieces, however, do not grow on 
useful creature, I took the first step rear- the bushes The New Theatre would 
ward Up to that fateful day I had never never have come mto existence but for 
penunousfr spooned up the spilt drops the plays of Ibsen, just as the Bayueuth 
of mv well mto bottles Tune enough for Festival Plavhouse v. ould never hai e 
that when the well was empty. But now I come into existence but for Y/agner’s 
hstened to the voice of the pubhsher for Ntbelungen tetralogy. Every attempt to 
the first time smce he had refiised to hsten extend the repertory proved that it is the 
to mme I turned over mv articles agam; drama that makes the theatre and not the 
but to sem'e up the weekly* paper of five theatre the drama. Not that this needed 
years ago as a novelti*' no: I had not yet fresh proof, smce the whole difficulty had 
fallen so low, though I see that degrada- arisen through the drama of the daybemg 
tion looming before me as an agncultural written for the theatres mstead of from 
laborer sees the workhouse So I said “I its own inner necessity. StiU, a thing that 
will begm vath small sms: I will pubhsh . nobody beheves cannot be proved too 


my plays.” 

Howl vou wiU cry* plays! YThat . 
play s? j 

Let meexplam One of the worst pn\*a- ■ 
tions of kfe m London for persons of 


often ^ 

Ibsen, then, was the hero of the new 
departure It was in 18S9 tliat die first 
reffiy effecti\e blow was struck by* die 
production of A Doll s House by* Charles 
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f^e discussion about Ibsemsm, “the New 
\ Woman/’ and the like, was at its height, 
/I wrote for the Independent Theatre tlie 
^topical comedy called The Philanderer. 
But even before I finished it, it was ap- 
parent that Its demands on the most ex- 
pert and dehcate sort of high comedy 
actmg went beyond the resources then at 
the disposal of Mr Grem I had written a 
part which nobody but Charles Wynd- 
ham could act, m a play which was im- 
possible at his theatre: a feat comparable 
to the bmlding of Robinson Crusoe’s 
first boat. I immediately threw it aside, 
and, retummg to the vem I had worked 
Widowers’ Houses, wrote a third play, 
';Mrs Warren’s Profession, on a soaal sub- 
i^ect of tremendous force. That force 
justified itself m spite of the inexperience 
of the playwright. The play was every- 
tlimg that the Independent Theatre could 
desire; rather more, if anythmg, tlian it 
bargained for. But at this pomt I came 
upon the obstacle that makes dramauc 
authorship mtolerable m England to 
writers accustomed to the freedom of the 
Press. I mean, of course, the Censorship. 
^ In 1737, Henry Fieldmg, the greatest 
< practising dramatist, with the smgle ex- 
* ception of Shakespear, produced by Eng- 
land between the Middle Ages and the 
nmeteenth century, devoted his gemus to 
the task of exposing and destroying parha- 
mentary corruption, then at its height. 
Walpole, unable to govern without cor- 
ruption, promptly gagged the stage by a 
censorship which is m full force at the 
present moment. Fieldmg, dnven out of 
the trade of Moliere and Aristophanes, 
took to that of Cervantes, and smce then 
the Enghsh novel has been one of the 
glories of hterature, whilst the Enghsh 
drama has been its disgrace The extin- 
guisher which Walpole dropped on 
Fieldmg descends on me m tlie form of 
die Lord Chamberlam’s Exammer of 
Plays, a gendeman who robs, insults, and 
suppresses me as irresistibly as if he were 


die Tsar of Prussia and I the meanest of 
his subjects The robbery takes the form 
of making me pay him two gumeas for 
reading every play of mme that exceeds 
one act m length, I do not want him to 
read it (at least officially: personally he is 
welcome): on the contrary, I strenuously 
resent that impertinence on his part. But 
I must submit m order to obtam firom 
him an msolent and msufierable docu- 
ment, which I cannot read without bod- 
mg of the blood, certifymg that m his 
opimon — his opimon! — ^my play “does 
not m Its general tendency contain any- 
thmg immoral or otherwise improper for 
the stage,” and that the Lord Chamber- 
lain therefore “allows” its performance 
(confound his impudence'). In spite of 
this certificate he still retams his nght, as 
an ordinary citizen, to prosecute me, or 
mstigate some other citizen to prosecute 
me, for an outrage on pubhc morals if he 
should change his mmd later on. Besides, 
if he really protects the pubhc agamst mj'' 
immorahty, why does not the pubhc pay 
him for the service'^ The pohceman does 
not look to die thief for lus wages, but to 
the honest man whom he protects agamst 
the thief. And yet, if I refiise to pay, this 
tyrant can practically rmn any manager 
who produces my play m defiance of him 
If, having been paid, he is afraid to hcense 
the play, that is, if he is more afraid of the 
clamor of the opponents of my opinions 
than of their supporters, then he can sup- 
press it, and impose a mulct of 50 on 
everybody who takes part m a represen- 
tation of it, from the caUboy to the prm- 
apal tragedian And there is no getting 
nd of him Smce he lives, not at die ex- 
pense of the taxpayer, but by blackmail- 
ing the author, no pohtical party would 
gam ten votes by abolishmg him Pnvate 
pohtical influence cannot touch him, for 
such pnvate influence, movmg only at the 
promptings of mdmdual benevolence to 
mdivi duals, makes mce htde places to job 
mce htde people into instead of doing 
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away witli tliem Nay, I myself, though I 
know tliat tlie Examiner is necessanly an 
odious and mischievous official, and that 
if I were appointed to lus post (wluch 
I shall probably apply for at the next 
vacancy) I could no more help being 
odious and mischievous tlian a ramrod 
could if It were stuck into tlie wheels of a 
steam engine, am lodi to stir up tlie ques- 
tion lest tlie Press, havmg now lost all 
tradition of liberty, and being able to 
conceive no alternative to tlieLord Cham- 
berlain’s Examiner dian a Home Secre- 
tary’s Examiner or some odier seven- 
headed devil to replace the oneheaded 
one, should make die remedy worse than 
the disease Thus I cling to die Censor- 
slup as many Radicals cling to the House 
of Lords or die Throne, or as domineer- 
ing women shun masterful men, and 
marry weak and anuable ones Until the 
nation is prepared for Freedom of The 
Stage on die same terms as it now enjoys 
Freedom of The Press, by allowing the 
playwnght and manager to perform any- 
dung they please and take the conse- 
quences before the ordinary law as 
audiors and editors do, I shall chensh the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Examiner as the 
apple of my eye I once thought of 
organizing a Petition of Right from all 
the managers and audiors to the Prime 
Minister, but as it was obvious that nine 
out of ten of these victims of oppression, 
far from daring to offend their despot, 
would prompdy extol him as the most 
salutary of Enghsh institutions, and spread 
themselves with unctuous flattery on the 
perfecdy irrelevant question of his estim- 
able personal character, I abandoned the 
notion What is more, many of them, in 
taking this safe course, would be pur- 
suing a sound business policy, since the 
managers and authors to whom the exist- 
ing system has brought success not only 
have no incentive to change it for another 
which would expose them to wider com- 
petition, but have for the most part the 
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greatest dread of the “New” ideas which 
the abolition of the Censorship would let 
loose on the stage And so long hve the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Examiner I 

In 1893 this post was occupied by a 
gendeman, now deceased, whose ideas 
had in the course of nature become quite 
obsolete He was openly hostde to the 
New movement, and his evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Theatres and Places of 
Entertainment in 1892 (Blue Book No 
240, pp 328-335) is probably the best 
compendium in existence of every fallacy 
that can make a Censor obnoxious In 
dealing with him Mr Grein was at a heavy 
disadvantage Without a hcense, Mrs 
Warren’s Profession could only be per- 
formed in some building not a theatre, 
and therefore not subject to reprisals 
from the Lord Chamberlain The audi- 
ence would have to be invited as guests 
only, so that the support of the public 
paying money at the doors, a support 
with which the Independent Theatre 
could not afford to dispense, was out of 
the question To apply for a hcense was 
to court a practically certain refusal, en- 
taihng the £,’)0 penalty on all concerned 
in any subsequent performance whatever 
The deadlock was complete The play 
was ready, the Independent Theatre was 
ready, and the cast was ready, but the 
mere existence of the Censorship, with- 
out any action or knowledge of the play 
on Its part, was suffiaent to paralyze all 
these forces So I threw Mrs Warren’s 
Profession aside too, and, like another 
Fielchng, closed my career as playwnght 
m ordmary to the Independent Theatre 
Fortunately, though the Stage is bond, 
the Press is free And even if the Stage 
were freed, none the less would it be 
necessary to pubhsh plays as well as per- 
form them Had the two performances of 
Widowers’ Houses achieved by Mr Grem 
been muluphed by fifty, it would still 
have remamed unknown to those who 
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eitiier dwell out of reach of a theatre, or, 
as a matter of habit, prejudice, comfort, 
health, or age, abstain altogether from 
playgomg. Many people who read with 
delight all the classic dramatists, from 
Eschylus to Ibsen, only go to the theatre 
on the rare occasions when they are 
offered a play by an author whose work 
they have already learnt to value as htera- 
ture, or a performance by an actor of the 
first rank. Even our habitual playgoers 
have no true habit of playgomg If on any 
night at the busiest part of the theatncd 
season m London, the audiences were 
cordoned by the pohce and exammed m- 
dividually as to their views on the sub- 
ject, there would probably not be a smgle 
house-owmng native among them who 
v/ould not conceive a visit to the theatre, 
or indeed to any pubhc assembly, artistic 
or political, as an exceptional way of 
spending an evemng, the normal Enghsh 
way bemg to sit in separate famihes m 
separate houses, each person silently 
occupied with a book, a paper, or a game 
of halma, cut off equally from the bless- 
ings of society and sohtude You may 
jmake tlie acquaintance of a thousand 
-streets of middle-class Enghsh famihes 
T ithout coming on a trace of any con- 
sciousness of cmzenship, or any artistic 
cultivation of tlie senses The condition 
of the men is bad enough, m spite of their 
daily escape into the city, because tliey 
carr)’’ tlie exclusive and unsocial habits of 
“thcJiome” vath tliem into the vnder 
V orld of 'their business Amiable and 
companionable enough by nature, they 
arc, by home training, so incredibly ill- 
mannered, tliat not e\en tlieir interest as 
men of business in welcoming a possible 
cu«;tomcr in exery inquirer can correct 
ihcir habit of treating ev ciyLody vlio has 
not been “introduced” as a stranger and 
intruder. The v omen, v ho ha\ e not e\ en 
the cu\ to educate diem, arc much v orse 
d are posm\eK unfit for ci\ih/ed 
intercourse graceless, ignorant, narrov- 


minded to a quite appallmg degree In 
pubhc places tliese homebred people 
cannot be taught to understand that the 
right they are themselves exerasmg is 
a common nghu Whether they are m 
a second-class railway carnage or m a 
church, they receive every additional 
fellow passenger or worshipper as a 
Chinaman receives the “foreign devil” 
who has forced him to open his ports. 

In proportion as this horrible domestic 
mstitution IS broken up by the acti%e 
social circulation of the upper classes m 
their ovm orbit, or its stagnant isolation 
made impossible by the conditions of 
working class hfe, manners improve 
enormously. In the middle classes them- 
selves the revolt of a smgle clever daugh- 
ter (nobody has yet done justice to the 
modem clever Enghshwoman’s loathing 
of the very word Home), and her msist- 
ence on quahfying herself for an mde- 
pendent working life, humamzes her 
whole family m an astonishingly short 
time, and such communal enjoyments as 
a visit to the suburban theatre once a 
week, or to the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, or bodi, softens the worst symp- 
toms of its unsociableness But none of 
tliese breaches m the English survival of 
the hareem can be made witliout a can- 
nonade of books and pianoforte music 
The books and music cannot be kept out, 
because they alone can make tlie hideous 
boredom of the heardi bearable If its 
victims may not live real lives, tliey may 
at least read about imaginary ones, and 
perhaps learn from tliem to doubt whedicr 
a class that not only submits to home life, 
but actually boasts about it, is really a 
class vmrth belonging to For die safe of 
the unhappy pnsoners of die home, tlicn, 
let my plays be pnnted as v cll as acted 

But the dramatic audior has reasons for 
publishing Ins plays vhich vould liold 
good e\cn if English families vent to 
the theatre as rcgulark as dic\ ta' t in 
the nev spaper A perfeetk adequ''*'' aTtcI 
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successful stage representation of a play 
requires a combination of circumstances 
so extraordinarily fortunate that I doubt 
whether it has ever occurred in the history 
of the world Take the case of the most 
successful English dramatist of the first 
rank Shakespear Although he wrote 
three centimes ago, he still holds his own 
so well that it is not impossible to meet 
old playgoers who have witnessed pubhc 
performances of more than thirty out of 
his thirty-seven reputed plays, a dozen of 
them fairly often, and half a dozen over 
and over again I myself, though I have 
by no means availed myself of all my 
oppqrtuniues, have seen twenty-three of 
his plays publicly acted But if I had not 
read them as well, my impression of them 
would be not merely incomplete, but 
violently distorted and falsified It is only 
within the last few years that some of our 
younger actor-managers have been struck 
with the idea, quite novel in their profes- 
sion, of performing Shakespear’s plays as 
he wrote them, mstead of using them as a 
cuckoo uses a sparrow’s nest In spite of 
the success of these expenments, the stage 
IS still dommated by Garrick’s conviction 
— that the manager and actor must adapt 
Shakespear’s plays to the modem stage 
by a process which no doubt presents 
Itself to the adapter’s mind as one of 
masterly amehoration, but which must 
necessarily be mamly one of debasement 
and mutilation whenever, as occasionally 
happens, the adapter is infenor to the 
author. The living author can protect 
himself against this extremity of misrepre- 
sentation, but the more unquesnoned his 
authority is on the stage, and the more 
friendly and willing the co-operation of 
the manager and the company, the more 
completely does he get convinced of the 
impossibility of achieving an authentic 
representation of his piece as well as an 
effective and successftil one It is quite 
possible for a piece to enjoy the most 
sensational success on the basis of a com- 


n 

plete misunderstanding of its philosophy ( 
indeed, it is not too much to say that it is 
only by a capacity for succeeding m spite 
of Its philosophy that a dramatic work of 
senous poetic import can become popu- 
lar In the case of the first part of Goethe’s 
Faust we have this frankly avowed by the 
extraction from the great onginal of 
popular entertainments like Gounod’s 
^era or the Lyceum version, in''^ich 
(poetry and philosophy are replaced by, 
romance, which is the recognized spurious'' 
substitute for both and is destructive of 
then^Not even when a drama is per- 
formed without omission or alteration by 
actors who are enthusiastic disaples of the 
author does it escape transfiguration We 
have lately seen some remarkably sym- 
pathetic stage interpretations of poetic 
drama, from the expenments of Charles 
Chamngton with Ibsen, and of Lugnd 
Poe with Maeterhnck, imder compara- 
tively inexpensive conditions, to those of 
the Wagner Festival Playhouse at Bay- 
reuth on the costliest scale, and readers 
of Ibsen and Maeterhnck, and pianoforte 
students of Wagner, are nghtly warned 
that they cannot fully appreaate the force 
of a dramatic masterpiece without the aid 
of the theatre. But I have never found an 
acquaintance with a dramatist founded on 
the theatre alone, or with a composer 
founded on the concert room alone, a 
really intimate and accurate one The very 
onginahty and gemus of the performerTj' 
conflicts with the onginahty and gemusj 
of the author Imagme Shakespear con- 
fronted with Sir Henry Irving at a re- 
hearsal of The Merchant of Venice, or 
Shendan with Miss Ada Rehan at one of 
The School for Scandal It is easy to 
imagine tlie speeches that might pass on 
such occasions For example “As I look 
at your playing. Sir Henry, I seem to see 
Israel mourning the Captivity and cry- 
ing, ‘How long, O Lord, how long^’ It is 
a little starthng to see Sliylock’s strong 
fcehngs operating through a romantic 
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intellect instead of through an entirely 
commercial one, hut pray dont alter your 
conception, which will be abundantly pro- 
fitable to us both.” Or “My dear Miss 
Rehan. let me congratulate you on a 
piece of tragic acting which has made me 
ashamed of the tnviahty of my play, and 
obhterated Sir Peter Teazle from my 
consciousness, though I meant him to be 
the hero of the scene I foresee an enorm- 
ous success for both of us m this for- 
tunate misrepresentation of my inten- 
tion.” Even if the author had nothing 
to gam pecuniarily by connivmg at the 
glorification of his play by the performer, 
the actor’s excess of power would still 
carry its own authority and win the sym- 
pathy of the author’s histrionic instinct, 
unless he were a Reahst of fanatical m- 
tegrity. And that would not save him 
either, for his attempts to make powerful 
actors do less than their utmost would be 
as futile as his attempts to make feeble 
ones do more 

In short, the fact that a skilfully written 
play is infinitely more adaptable to all 
sorts of acting than available acting is to 
all sorts of plays (the actual conditions 
thus exactly reversmg the desirable ones) 
finally drives the author to the conclusion 
that Ins own view of his work can only 
be conveyed by himself. And smce he 
could not act the play singlehanded even 
if he were a tramed actor, he must fall 
back on his powers of hterary expression, 
as other poets and fictionists do. So far, 
this has hardly been seriously attempted 
by dramatists Of Shakespear’s plays we 
have not even complete prompt copies 
the foho gives us hardly anythmg but the 
bare hnes What would we not give for 
the copy of Hamlet used by Shakespear 
at rehearsal, with the original stage busi- 
ness scrawled by the prompter’s penciP 
And if we had in addition the descriptive 
directions which the author gave on the 
stage- above all, the character sketches, 
however brief, by which he tried to con- 


vey to the actor the sort of person he 
meant him to incarnate, what a hght they 
would shed, not only on the play, but on 
the history of the sixteenth century' Well, 
we should have had all this and much 
more if Shakespear, instead of merely 
wnting out his hnes, had prepared the 
plays for pubhcation in competition with 
fiction as elaborate as that of Meredith It 
IS for want of this elaboration that Shake- 
spear, unsurpassed as poet, storyteller, 
character draughtsman, humonst, and 
rhetoncian, has left us no mtellectually 
coherent drama, and could not afford to 
pursue a genuinely scientific method in 
his studies of character and society, 
though m such unpopular plays as All’s 
Well, Measure for Measure, and Troilus 
and Cressida, we find him ready and 
willing to start at the twentietli century 
if the seventeenth would only let him 
Such literary treatment is much more 
needed by modem plays than by Shake- 
spear’s, because in his time the acting of 
plays was very imperfectly differentiated 
from the declamation of verses, and de- 
scriptive or narrative reatation did what 
is now done by scenery, furniture, and 
stage business Anyone reading the mere 
dialogue of an Elizabethan play imder- 
stands all but half a dozen unimportant 
hnes of it without difficulty, whilst many 
modem plays, highly successful on the 
stage, are not merely unreadable but 
positively unintelligible without visible 
stage business Recitation on a platform, 
with the spectators seated round the re- 
citer m the Ehzabethan fashion, would 
reduce them to absurdity The extreme 
mstance is a pure pantomime, like L’En- 
fant Pro digue, m which the dialogue, 
though It exists, is not spoken If a dra- 
matic author were to publish a panto- 
mime, It IS clear that he could make it 
intelligible to a reader only by giving 
him the words which the pantomimist is 
supposed to be uttering Now it is not a 
wffit less impossible to make a modem 
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practical stage play intelligible to an 
audience by dialogue alone, than to make 
a pantomime inteUigible to a reader with- 
out It 

Obvious as this is, the presentation of 
plays through the hterary medium has 
not yet become an art, and the result is 
tliat It IS very difficult to induce the Eng- 
hsh pubhc to buy and read plays Indeed, 
why should they, when they find nothing 
m them except the bare words, with a 
few carpenter’s and costumier’s directions 
as to the heroine’s father having a grey 
beard, and the drawmg room havmg 
three doors on the nght, two doors and 
an entrance through the conservatory on 
the left, and a French wmdow m the 
middle^ It is astomshmg to me that 
Ibsen, devoting two years to the produc- 
tion of a three-act play, the extraordmary 
quahty of which depends on a mastery of 
character and situation which can only be 
achieved by working out a good deal of 
the family and personal history of the in- 
dividuals represented, should neverthe- 
less give the readmg pubhc very little 
more than the techmcal memorandum 
required by the carpenter, the electncian, 
and the prompter Who will deny that 
the resultant occasional mystenousness of 
effect, enchanting though it may be, is 
produced at the cost of intellectual ob- 
scurity^ Ibsen, mterrogated as to his 
meanmg, rephed “What I have said, I 
have said ” Preasely, but the point is 
that what he hasnt said, he hasnt said 
There are perhaps people (though I doubt 
It, not being one of them myself) to 
whom Ibsen’s plays, as they stand, speak 
sufficiently for themselves There are cer- 
tainly others who could not understand 
them on any terms Granting that on both 
these classes further explanations would 
be thrown away, is nothing to be done 
for the vast majonty to whom a word of 
explanation makes all the difference? 

Fmally, may I put m a plea for the 
actors themselves^ Bom actors have a 
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susceptibihty to dramatic emotion which 
enables them to seize the moods of them 
parts mtmtively But to expect them to be 
mtmtive as to mtellectual meanmg and 
circumstantial conditions as well, is to 
demand powers of divmation from them 
one rmght as well expect the Astronomer 
Royal to tell the time m a catacomb And 
yet the actor generally finds his part full 
of emotional directions which he could 
supply as well or better than the author, 
wlulst he IS left quite m the dark as to 
the political or religious conditions under 
which the character he impersonates is 
supposed to be acting Definite concep- 
tions of these are always imphat m the 
best plays, and are often the key to their 
appropriate rendermg, but most actors 
are so accustomed to do without them 
that they would object to being troubled 
with them, although it is only by such 
educative trouble that an actor’s profes- 
sion can place him on the level of the 
lawyer, the physician, the churchman, 
and the statesman Even as it is, Shylock 
as a Jew and usurer, Othello as a Moor 
and a soldier, Caesar, Cleopatra, and An- 
tony as figures m defined pohtical circum- 
stances, are enormously more real to the 
actor than the countless heroes as to 
whom nothmg is ever known except that 
they wear mce clothes, love the heroine, 
baffle the villam, and hve happily ever 
after. 

The case, then, is overwhehmng not 
only for prmtmg and pubhshmg the dia- 
logue of plays, but for a senous effort to 
convey their full content to the reader 
This means the institution of a new art, 
and I daresay that before these two vol- 
umes are ten years old, tlie bald attempt 
they make at it will be left far behind, and 
that the customary bnef and unreadable 
scene specification at the head of an act 
will have expanded into a chapter, or 
even a senes of chapters No doubt one 
result of tins will be the production, under 
cover of the above arguments, of works 
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’of a mixture of kinds, part narrative, part 
homily, part description, part dialogue, 
and (possibly) part drama* vorks that 
could be read, but not acted I have no 
objection to such vorks; but my ovm aim 
has been that of the practical dramatist: if 
an}-thmg my eye has been too much on 
tlie stage At all events, I have tried to put 
dovTi nothing that is irrelevant to the 
actor’s performance, and, through it, to 
tlie audience’s comprehension of the play. 
I ha\ e of course been compelled to omit 
many things that a stage representation 
could com ey, simply because the art of 
letters, tliough higldy developed gram- 
matically, IS still m Its infancy as a tech- 
mcal speech notation* for example, there 
are fifty of saying Y’es, and five 

hundred of sa^nng No, but only one v*ay 
of VTitmg them dovn Even the use of 
spaced letters instead of itahcs for under- 
hning, though famihar to foreign readers, 
vill ha'v e to be learned by the Enghsh 
pubhc before it becomes effective. But if 
m} readers do tlieir fair share of thev, ork, 
I daresay tliey vill understand nearly as 
much of the pla) s as I do myself 

Finally, a vord as to vhy I ha\e 
labelled tlie iluee plays in tlus first vol- 
ume Unpleasant The reason is prem* 
TibMOus* tlieir dramatic pover is used to 
force tlie spectator to face unpleasant 
*facts No doubt all plays v hich deal sin- 


to be half cheated, half coerced into pay- 
mg In Whdov, ers’ Houses I ha^ e shevu 
middle-class respectability and younger 
son genuhty fattemng on the po^ ert}’- of 
the slum as flies fetten on fildi. That is 
not a pleasant tlieme. 

In Tlie Plulanderer I have shevn the 
grotesque sexual compacts made between 
men and vomen under marriage lavs 
vhich represent to some of us a pohncal 
necessity (especially for other people), to 
some a di\'me ordmance, to some a ro- 
mantic ideal, to some a domestic profes- 
sion for v'omen, and to some that v orst 
of blundenng abommations, an insum- 
tion vhicli soaet\' has outSTOvn but not 
modified, and vhicli “ad\'anced” indi\i- 
duals are therefore forced to e\'ade, Tlie 
scene vidi v hich The Philanderer opens, 
the atmosphere in vluch it proceeds, and 
the mamage vith vlucli it ends, are, for 
the mtellectually and artistically con- 
saous classes m modem society, t}*pical; 
and It vill hardlj* be denied, I think, that 
they are unpleasant. 

hi I^Irs Warren’s Profession I ha\e 
gone straight at the fact diat, as Mrs 
Warren puts it, “die only vay for a 
woman to provde for herself decent!} is 
for her to be good to some man diat can 
afford to be good to her.” There are cer- 
tam questions on vhich I am, like most 
Socialists, an extreme Indmdualist. I be- 
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legions of la'ViyerSj doctors, clergymen, 
and platform politicians who are daily 
usmg their highest faculties to behe their 
real sentiments' a sin compared to which 
that of a w/oman who sells the use of her 
person for a few hours is too vernal to be 
worth mentionmg, for rich men rnthout 
conviction are more dangerous m modem 
soaety than poor women v/ithout chas- 
tity. Hardly a pleasant subject, this! 

I must, however, warn my readers that 
my attacks are directed against them- 
selves, not against my stage figures They 
cannot too thoroughly understand that 
the guilt of defective sodal organization 
does not he alone on the people who actu- 
ally work the commerad makeshifts 
which the defects make inevitable, and 
who often, hke Sartonus and Mrs Warren, 
display valuable executive capaaties and 
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even high moral virtues in them adminis- 
tration, but with the whole body of ati- 
zens whose pubhc opinion, piibhc action, 
and pubhc contribution as ratepayers, 
alone can replace Sartonus’s slums with 
decent dwelhngs, Chartens’s mtrigues 
with reasonable marriage contracts, and 
hirs Warren’s profession with honor- 
able mdustries guarded by a humane 
mdustnal code and a “mord minimum” 
w^e. 

How I came, later on, to write pla}'s 
which, deahng less with the crimes of 
soaety, and more with its romantic folhes 
and with the straggles of mdividuals 
against those folhes, may be called, by 
contrast, Pleasant, is a story which I shall 
teU on resuming this discourse for the 
edification of the readers of the second 
volume. 
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Readers of the discourse '^ath which 1 inees) A publisher receiving £1700 for 
the “Unpleasant” volume commences a book would have made a satisfactory 
vail remember that I turned my hand to profit* experts m West End theatrical 
play-wntmg when a great de^ of talk management vnll contemplate that figure 
about “the New Drama/’ followed by the vnth a gnm smile 
actual establishment of a “New Tlieatre” In the autumn of 1894 I spent a few 
(the Independent), threatened to end m weeks in Florence, where I occupied my- 
the humiliating discovery tliat the New self with the religious art of the Middle 
Drama, m England at least, was a figment Ages and its destruction by the Rena- 
of the revolutionary imagination This scence. From a former visit m Italy on 
was not to be endured I had rashly taken the same business I had liumed back to 
up the case; and rather than let it collapse Birmmgham to discharge my duties as 
I manufactured the evidence musical critic at the Festival tliere On 

Man IS a creature of habit. You cannot that occasion a very remarkable collec- 
wnte three plays and then stop Besides, tion of tlie works of our British “pre- 
the New movement did not stop 101894, Raphaelite” painters was on vietv I 
Florence Farr, who had already pro- looked at these, and tlien went into die 
duced Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, was placed Birmmgham churches to see die windows 
m command of the Avenue Theatre in of Wilham Morns and Burne-Jones On 
London for a season on die new lines by die whole, Birmingham was more hope- 
Miss A E F Hormman, who had family ful than the Italian aties, for die art it 
reasons for not yet appearing openly as had to shew me was die w'Ork of living 
a pioneer-manageress There w^ere, as men, whereas modern Italy had, as far as 
available New’’ Dramatists, myself, dis- I could see, no more connection wadi 
covered by die Independent Theatre (at Giotto than Port Said has wath Ptolemy, 
my owm suggestion); Dr John Tod- Now I am no believer in die worth of 
hunter, who had been discovered before any mere taste for art diat cannot pro- 
(his play The Black Cat had been one duce what it professes to appreciate When 
of tile Independent’s successes), and Mr my subsequent visit to Italy found me 
\V. B. Yeats, a genuine discovery Dr practising the playw’right’s craft, the time 
Todhunter supplied A Comedy of Sighs w’as npe for a modern pre-Rapiiaelite 
Mr Yeats, Tlie Land of Heart’s Desire, play Religion was alive again, coming 
I, ha\ing nothing but unpleasant plays back upon men, even upon c!crg}'mcn, 
in ni) desk, hastily completed a first widi such power diat not the Church of 
attempt at a pleasant one, and called it England itself could keep it out. Here my 
Arms and The Man, taking the title from actiMty as a Socialist had placed me on 
the fir'll line of Dpv den s Virgil It passed sure and familiar ground To me the 
for a success, the applnu'^c on the first members of the Guild of St 
nitiht bv.in<2; as promismn; as could be v ere no more “High Church elerg’ men, 

V lulled, and it ran from the ai'^t of April Dr Clifford no more “an eminent No i- 
to ijH 7t!i ofjub To %Mtness ii the public conformist divine,” than I va^ to tla.in 
pud J^i7~7 5 an average of F23 2 5 “an infidel” 7 here is only one re/iction.^ 
p:r r.p'e-ent-ition (including nne mat- | though there arc a hundred ver^ion'^ of 
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It. Y7e all had the same thing to say, and 
though some of us cleared our throats 
to say It by singing revolutionary lyncs 
and repubhcan hymns, we thought no- 
tlung of singing them to the music of 
Sulhvan’s Onward Christian Soldiers or 
Haydn’s God Preserve the Emperor 
Now luuty, however desirable m pohti- 
cal agitations, is fatal to drama, for every 
drama must present a conflict The end 
may be reconahation or destruction, or, 
as in hfe itself, there may be no end, but 
the conflict is mdispensable no conflict, 
no drama Certainly it is easy to dramatize 
the prosaic conflict of Chnstian Socialism 
with vulgar Unsociahsra for mstance, m 
Widowers’ Houses, the clergyman, who 
does not appear on the stage at all, is the 
real antagonist of the slum landlord But 
the obvious conflicts of unmistakeable 
good with unmistakeable evil can only 
supply the crude drama of villain and 
hero, m which some absolute point of 
view IS taken, and the dissentients are 
treated by the dramatist as enexmes to 
be piously glorified or mdignantly vih- 
fied In such cheap wares I do not deal 
Even m my unpleasant propagandist 
plays I have allowed every person his or 
her own point of view, and have, I hope, 
to the full extent of my understanding of 
him, been as sympathetic with Sir George 
Crofts as with any of the more genial and 
popular characters m the present volume 
To distil the qumtessential drama from 
pre-Raphaehtism, medieval or modem. 
It must be shewn at its best in conflict 
with the first broken, nervous, stumblmg 
attempts to formulate its own revolt 
against itself as it develops mto some- 
thmg higher. A coherent explanation of 
any such 'revolt, addressed mtelhgibly 
and prosaically to the intellect, can only 
come when the work is done, and mdeed 
done with that is to say, when the develop- 
ment, accomphshed, admitted, and as- 
similated, IS a story of yesterday Long 
before any such understandmg can be 
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reached, the eyes of men begm to turn 
towards the distant light of the new age 
Discernible at first only by the eyes of 
the man of gemus, it must be focussed 
by him on the speculum of a work of art, 
and flashed back from that mto the eyes 
of the common man Nay, the artist him- 
self has no other way of making himself 
conscious of the ray it is by a bhnd m- 
stinct that he keeps on budding up his 
masterpieces until their pinnacles catch 
the glint of the unnsen sun Ask him to 
explain himself prosaically, and you find 
that he “wntes like an angel and talks 
hke poor Poll,” and is himself the first to 
make that epigram at his own expense 
John Ruskin has told us clearly enough 
what is in the pictures of Carpacao and 
Bedim let him explam, if he can, where 
we shad be when the sun that is caught 
by the summits of the work of his favorite 
Tintoretto, of his aversion Rembrandt, 
of Mozart, of Beethoven and Wagner, 
of Blake and of Shedey, shad have 
reached the valleys Let Ibsen explain, if 
he can, why the budding of churches and 
happy homes is not the ultimate destiny 
of Man, and why, to thnd the unsatisfied 
younger generations, he must mount be- 
yond It to heights that now seem un- 
speakably giddy and dreadfid to him, and 
from which the first climbers must fad 
and dash themselves to pieces He cannot 
explam it he can only shew it to you as 
a vision m the magic glass of his artwork, 
so that you may catch his presentiment 
and make what you can of it And this is 
the function that raises dramatic art above 
imposture and pleasure hunting, and en- 
ables the playwnght to be somethmg 
more than a skdled har and pandar 
Here, then, was the higher but vaguer 
and timider vision, the mcoherent, mis- 
chievous, and even ndiculous unpractical- 
ness, which offered me a dramatic an- 
tagomst for the clear, bold, sure, sensible, 
benevolent, salutardy shortsighted Chns- 
tian Soaahst idealism. I availed myself 
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of it m Candida, the drunken scene in 
wluch has been much appreciated, I am 
told, m Aberdeen I purposely contn^’-ed 
die play m such a wy as to make the 
expenses of representation msigmficant; 
so diat, -^nthout pretending diat I could 
appeal to a very \\nde circle of playgoers, 
I could reasonably sound a few of our 
more enhghtened managers as to an ex- 
periment ■Rith half a dozen afternoon 
performances. They adimred die play 
generously: mdeed I think that if any of 
them had been young enough to play 
die poet, my proposal might have been 
acceded to, m spite of many madental 
difficulties. Nay, if only I had made the 
poet a cripple, or at least blmd, so as to 
combme an easier disguise with a larger 
claim for sympathy, somethmg might 
have been done. Richard i\Iansfield, who 
had, vnth apparent ease, made me qmte 
famous m America by his productions 
of my plays, went so as to put the play 
actu^ly mto rehearsal before he would 
confess himself beaten by the physical 
difficulties of the part. But they did beat 
him, and Candida did not see the foot- 
hghts untd my old ally the Independent 
Theatre, making a propagandist tour 
through the pro\'mces vith A Doll’s 
House, added Candida to its repertory, 
to the great astomshment of its audiences 

C> 

In an idle moment m 1S95 I began the 
httle scene called The !Man of Destiny, 
wluch is hardl}’- more than a bra^alra 
piece to display the virtuosity of the two 
prmcipal performers. 

In the meantime I had devoted the 
spare moments of 1896 to tlie composi- 
tion of tv o more plays, only tlie first of 
which appears m tlus volume ^ You Ne\ er 
Can TeU was an attempt to comply with 
many requests for a play m whicli die 
much paragraphed ‘ffinUiancy” of Arms 
and The Islan should be tempered by 
some consideration for the requuements 
of managers in search of fashionable 
Plaj s Pleasant 


comedies for "West End theatres. I had 
no difficulty m complying, as I ha^re 
alwaj'S cast my pla3'S m the ordmar}' 
practical comedy form in use at aU the 
theatres, and far from taking an uns}Tn- 
pathetic ^lew of the popular preference 
for fun, fashionable dresses, a htde music, 
and even an exhibition of eating; and 
dnnkmg by people with an expensn^e air, 
attended by an if-possible-comic waiter, 
I was more than willmg to shew that the 
drama can humanize these dungs as easd}^ 
as the}’’, m the VTong hands, can de- 
humanize the drama But as often happens 
it was easier to do this than to persuade 
those who had asked for it that they had 
indeed got it. A chapter m C3T1I Maude’s 
lustor}’^ of tlie Ha^miarket Theatre re- 
cords how tlie pla}’’ was rehearsed there, 
and v’h}' I witlidrev’’ it. And so I reached 
die pomt at which, as narrated m the pre- 
face to the “Unpleasant” volume, I re- 
solved to a-^-ail myself of nty hterary 
expertness to put my plays before the 
pubhc m my own v’ay. 

It will be noticed that I have not been 
driven to tlus expedient by any hostihty 
on the part of our managers. I wdl not 
pretend that the modem actor-manager’s 
talent as player can m the nature of tlungs 
be often assoaated vath exceptional criti- 
cal insight As a rule, by the time a 
manager has experience enough to make 
lum as safe a judge of plan’s as a Bond 
Street dealer is of pictures, he begms to 
be thrown out in lus calculations by die 
slow but constant cliange of pubhc taste, 
and b}- lus own growmg conservatism 
But lus need for nev^ plays is so great, and 
the few accredited authors are so htde 
able to keep pace vith their commissions^ 
diat he is always apt to overrate radier 
than to underrate lus chsco\enes in die 
wa\* of new pieces by nev’^ audiors An 
original work by a man of genius like 
Ibsen ma}’, of course, baffle him as it 
baffles man}’’ professed critics, bur in die 
beaten path of drama no imacted wod-.s 
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of merit, suitable to Jus purposes, Iiave 
been discovered, whereas die production, 
at great e\pense, of very' faulty plays 
VTitten b) novices (not “backers”) is % 
no means an unknowm event Indeed, to 
an) one who can estimate, even vaguely, 
the complicated trouble, the nsk oriicavy 
loss, and die initial e'^pense and diought, 
inv olv cd bj the production of a play, die 
case wadi w Inch dramatic authors, know n 
and unknovTi, get their w orks performed 
must needs seem a v onder. 

Onl), authors must not expect man- 
agers to invest many diousands of pounds 
in plap, hovever fine (or the reverse), 
which will clearly not attract perfectly 
commonplace people Pla^wnting and 
theatneal management, on the present 
commercial basis, arc businesses like 
other businesses, depending on die pat- 
ronage of great numbers of very' ordinary 
customers \^dicn die managers and 
authors study die wants of diese cus- 
tomers, they succeed v hen diey do not, 
diey fad. A public-spintcd manager, or 
an audior w idi a keen arusuc conscience, 
may choose to pursue his business widi 
the minimum of profit and die maximum 
of soaal usefulness by keeping as close 
as he can to die highest marketable limit 
of quality, and constantly feeling for an 
extension of that limit through the ad- 
vance of popular culture An unscrupu- 
lous manager or author may aim simply 
at the majumum of profit wnth the mini- 
mum of nsk. These are the opposite poles 
of our system, represented m pracuce by 
our first rate managements at the one end, 
and the syndicates which CAploit porno- 
graphic farces at the other Between 
them there is plenty of room for most 
talents to breathe freely at all events 
there is a career, no harder of access than 
any cognate career, for all qualified play- 
wnghts who bnng the manager what his 
customers w/ant and understand, or even 
enough of it to induce them to swallow at 
the same time a great deal that they neither 
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want nor understand, for the public is 
touchingly humble in such matters 
For all that, die commeraal limits are 
too narrow/ for our soaal w^elfare. The 
dieatre is growing m importance as a 
soaal organ Bad theatres are as mis- 
chievous as bad schools or bad churches; 
for modem avalization is rapidly multi- 
plying the class to wiuch the theatre is 
bodi school and church Public and 
pnvate life become daily more theatneab 
the modem Kaiser, Dictator, President, 
or Pnme Minister is nothing if not an 
cfTectivc actor, all newspapers are now 
edited hismonically, and die records of 
our law' courts shew that die stage is 
affecting personal conduct to an unpre- 
cedented extent, and affecting it by no 
means for the worse, except in so far as 
the dicatncal education of the persons 
concerned has been romantic that is, 
spunous, cheap, and vulgar The truth 
is diat dramatic invention is the first effort 
of man to become intellectually con- 
scious No frontier can be marked be- 
tw'ccn drama and history or religion, or 
between acung and conduct, nor any 
distinction made between them that is 
not also the distinction between the 
masterpieces of the great dramatic poets 
and the commonplaces of our theatneal 
seasons When this chapter of saence is 
convmangly written, the national im- 
portance of the theatre wall be as un- 
questioned as that of the army, the fleet, 
the Church, the law, and the schools 
For my part, I have no doubt that the 
commeraal limits should be overstepped, 
and that the highest prestige, with a 
finanaal position of reasonable secunty 
and comfort, should be attainable in 
theatneal management by keeping the 
public in constant touch wnth the highest 
achievements of dramauc art Our man- 
agers will not dissent to this the best of 
them are so walling to get as near that 
position as they can wathout ruimng 
themselves, that they can all pomt to 
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honorable losses incurred through aiming 
“o\ er the heads of tlie public,*’ and tiviII 
no doubt nsk such loss again, for the sake 
of their reputation as artists, as soon as 
a few popular successes enable them to 
afford iL But even if it were possible for 
them to educate the nation at their own 
pn\’ate cost, vhy should they be ex- 
pected to do it^ Yliere are much stronger 
objections to the pauperization of die 
public by pm^te doles than were ever 
entertained, even by the Poor Lav^ Com- 
missioners of 1834, to the pauperization 
of pnvate indi\iduals by pubhc doles. If 
we want a theatre which shall be to the 
drama what the National GaUerj’- and 
Bnosh Museum are to pamtmg and htera- 
ture, we can get it by endowmg it m 
the same wy. In the meantime there 
are many possibilities of local activity. 
Groups of amateurs can form permanent 
soaeties and persevere until they de- 
velop into professional compames in 
established repertor}'- theatres. In big 
cities it should be feasible to form in- 
fluential committees, preferably with- 
out any actors, critics, or playwrights on 
tliem, and vrth as many persons of title 
as possible, for the purpose of approach- 
mg one of the leading local managers 
vidi a proposal tliat tliey shall, under a 
guarantee against loss, undertake a cer- 
tain number of afternoon performances 
of the class required by die committee, 
in addition to dieir ordinary business 
If the committee is influential enough, 
the offer vill be accepted In diat case, 
die first performance vall be the begin- 
ning of a classic reperton, for die man- 
ager and his company v Inch e\ er} sub- 
^equent performance roll extend The 
ib-mation of die repertor} v d! go hand 
in Innd \ idi the di^co\e"} and habitua- 
n <n of a rccrukr audience for it; and it 
V ill cNcniuali. become proinabk for du 
r:'''r-e:cr to muinpl} the number of per- 
•"o— I h.s o" n ns'- It migiit e\en 
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theatre and establish the repertor}* per- 
manendy m it. In the event of any of lus 
classic productions proving a fashionable 
success, he could transfer it to his fashion- 
able house and make the most of it there. 
Such managership v ould carr}’- a kmght- 
hood vnth it; and sucli a theatre would 
be the needed nucleus for mumapal or 
national endovmient. I make the susges- 
tion qmte disinterestedly; for as I am not 
an academic person, I should not be v. el- 
comed as an unacted classic by such a 
committee, and cases hke mine would 
still leave forlorn hopes like The Inde- 
pendent Theatre its reason for existing. 
The committee plan, I may remind its 
critics, has been in operation m London 
for tvm hundred years m support of 
Itahan opera. 

Returning now to die actual state of 
things, It is clear that I have no gne\'ance 
agamst our theatres Knoving qmte v ell 
what I was domg, I ha\e heaped diffi- 
culties m the v'ay of tlie performance of 
my plays by ignoring tlie majonty of the 
manager’s customers* nay, by positivel} 
making war on them. To the actor I ha\ e 
been more considerate, usmg all my cun- 
ning to enable him to make the most of 
his technical metliods; but I haie not 
hesitated on occasion to tax lus intelli- 
gence se\erely, rralung die stage 

effect depend not only on nuarecs of ese- 
cuoon quite be}ond die a\ erase si ill 
produced by die routine of die English 
stage in its present condition, but on a 
peifeedy sincere and straightforward con- 
cepuon of states of mind i Inch still seem 
cimicall} penerse to most peopk, and 
on a goodhumoredk contempn^ou^ <'' 
profound!} pitiful attitude to** v.rd'Cd c‘i 
coneennons vliicli seem to them ; 
heroic or xenerabfe It is incembk tint 
actors should suffer more tlnn mo » > * 
us from the sophistKriion of tixT i.' *- 
I ‘=ciousne^s by ronmncc, and ev oi 
romance as the great he'Ci} to b, '* .n; 
off from art and litc — tJ e te -d o' 
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modern pessimism and the bane of 
modem self-respect, is far more puzzling 
to tlie performers than it is to the pit It 
IS hard for an actor whose point of honor 
It IS to be a perfect gentleman, to sym- 
patliize ^ath an author who regards gentil- 
ity as a dishonest folly, and gallantry and 
cluN^Iry as treasonable to women and 
stultifying to men 

The misunderstanding is complicated 
by tlie fact that actors, in tlieir demon- 
strations of emotion, have made a second 
nature of stage custom, which is often 
very much out of date as a representa- 
tion of contemporary life Sometimes the 
stage custom is not only obsolete, but 
fundamentally wrong for instance, m 
tlie simple case of laughter and tears, in 
which it deals too liberally, it is certamly 
not based on the fact, easily enough dis- 
coverable in real hfe, tliat we only cry 
now in the effort to bear happiness, whilst 
we laugh and exult m destruction, con- 
fusion, and rum When a comedy is per- 
formed, It is nothmg to me that tlie 
spectators laugh any fool can make an 
audience laugh I want to see how many 
of them, laughmg or grave, are in the 
melting mood And this result cannot be 
achieved, even by actors who thorouglily 
understand my purpose, except through 
an artistic beauty of execution unattam- 
able without long and arduous practice, 
and an mtellectual effort which my plays 
probably do not seem serious enough to 
call forth 

Beyond the difficulties thus raised by 
the nature and quality of my work, I have 
none to complain of I have come upon 
no lU will, no maccessibility, on the part 
of the very few managers with whom I 
have discussed it As a rule I find that the 
actor-manager is over-sangume, because 
he has the artist’s habit of underrating 
the force of cucumstances and exagger- 
ating the power of the talented mdividual 
to prevail against them, whilst I have ac- 
quired the pohtiaan’s habit of regarding 


the individual, however talented, as hav- 
mg no choice but to make the most of 
his circumstances I half suspect that 
those managers who have had most to 
do with me, if asked to name the mam 
obstacle to the performance of my plays, 
would unhesitatingly and imanimously 
reply “The author ” And I confess that 
tliough as a matter of busmess I wish my 
plays to be performed, as a matter of 
mstinct I fight against tlie mevitable mis- 
representation of them with aU the 
subtlety needed to conceal my ill wdl 
ftom myself as well as from the manager 
The mam difficulty, of course, is tlie 
mcapacity for senous drama of thousands 
of playgoers of all classes whose shdlmgs 
and half gmneas will buy as much m the 
market as if they dehghted m the highest 
art But with them I must frankly take 
the supenor position I know that many 
managers are wholly dependent on them, 
and that no manager is wholly independ- 
ent of them, but I can no more write what 
they want than Joachim can put aside 
his fiddle and obhge a happy company 
of beanfeasters with a marchmg tune on 
the German concertina They must keep 
away from my plays that is aU 

There is no reason, however, why I 
should take this haughty attitude towards 
those representative cntics whose com- 
plaint IS that my talent, though not un- 
entertammg, lacks elevation of sentiment 
and senousness of purpose They can 
find, under the surface-bnUiancy for 
which they give me credit, no coherent 
thought or sympathy, and accuse me, m 
various terms and degrees, of an m- 
human and freakish wantonness, of pre- 
occupation with “the seamy side of life”, 
of paradox, cymcism, and eccentncity, 
reducible, as some contend, to a tnte for- 
mula of treating bad as good and good 
as bad, important as tnvial and trivial 
as important, senous as laughable and 
laughable as senous, and so forth As to 
this formula I can only say that if any 
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gentleman is simple enoiigii to tlimk that ! sav* soon afterrrards the squabble, re- 
even a good comic opera can be pro- ported all through Europe, between 
duced by it, I invite him to try his h^d, Stambouloff and an eminent lady of the 
and see vrhether anything resembling one Bulgarian court vrho took exception to 
of my plan's vnll revrard him, his neglect of his fingernails. After that 

I could explam the matter easily came the nevs of his ferocious assassina- 
enough if I chose; but the result vrould non, vnfh ? description of the room pre- 
be that the people vrho misunderstand pared for the reception of visitors bv his 
the plap vrould misunderstand the ex- vridov-, vrho draped it with black, and 
planation ten times more. The particular decorated it with photographs of the 
exceptions taken are seldom more than mutdatedbodvof her husband. Here was 
svmiptoms of the underhing fundamental a suffiaentlv sensational confirmation of 
disagreement between the romantic mor- the accuracv of my sketch of the fheatncal 
ahtv' of the critics and the natural morahtv' nature of the apings of western 
of the plap. For example, I am quite civilization by spirited races just emer- 
avrare thai; the much cnticized Svtss gmg firom slavery- But it had no bearing 
officer in Arms and The hlan is not a con- on the real issue between mv critic and 
ventional stage soldier. He suffiers from mpelf, which was, whether the pohtical 
want of food and sleep; his nerves go to and rehgious idealism which had in- 
pieces after three dap under fire, ending spired Gladstone to call for the rescue of 
in the horrors of a rout and pursuit; he these Balkan prmapahties firom the des- 
has found by experience that it is more potism of the Turk, and converted miser- 
important to have a few bits of chocolate ably enslaved provinces into hopeful and 
to eat m the field than cartridges for his gallant little States, will survive the 
revolver. When many of my critics re- general onslaught on ideahsm whicli is 
]ected these circumstances as fantastically imphcit, and mdeed exphat, in Arms and 
improbable and cynically unnatural, it The Han and the natiirahst plap of the 
was not necessar}’" to argue them mto modem school. For my part I hope not, 
common sense: all I had to do was to for idealism, vhich is only a flattering 
brain them, so to speak, vith the first half name for romance in pohucs and morals, 
dozen mihtar}' authorities at hand, be- is as obnoxious to me as romance in 
ginnmg with the present Commander m ethics or rehgion. In spite of a Liberal 
Chief. But when it pro > ed that such im- Revolution or two, I can no longer be 
romanuc (but ail the more dramatic) facts satisfied vith ficnuous moiais and ficti- 
imphed to them a demal of the existence nous good conduct, shedding ficntious 
of courage, patrionsm, faith, hope, and glory on robber}-, starvanon, disease, 
cliantv, I saw that it was not really mere crime, drink, war, cruelt}*, cupidity , and 
matter of fact that was at issue between all the other commonplaces of aiiliza- 
us. One strongly Liberal cnnc, the late non vhich dn\e men to the theatre to 
Moy Thomas, who had, m the teeth of a make foohsh pretences that such things 
chorus of dissent, recel^ed ray first play are progress, saence, morals, religion, 
with the most generous encouragement, i patnonsm, impenal supremac}, nanonal 
declared, v hen Arms and The Man was * greatness and all the otlier names tuC 
produced, that I had struck a wanton | nev spapers call them On the other hand, 
blow at the cause of hbert\' m the Balkan | I see plenn." of good in the v orld vor^.- 
Peninsula bv mentioning that it was not \ mg itself out as fast as die idealists v lil 
a matter of course for a Btilganan in 1SS5 | allow it. and li they v ould onK let it 
to wash Ins hands e\ en. da} . He no doubt , alone and leam to respect realitv, v lucn 
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would include the beneficial exercise of 
respecting themselves, and incidentally 
respecting me, we should all get along 
much better and faster At all events, I 
do not see moral chaos and anarchy as 
tlie alternative to romantic convention, 
and I am not going to pretend I do merely 
to please the people who are convinced 
that the world is held together only by 
the force of unanimous, strenuous, elo- 


quent, trumpet-tongued lying To me 
the tragedy and comedy of hfe he in the 
consequences, sometimes terrible, some- 
times ludicrous, of our persistent at- 
tempts to found our institutions on the 
ideals suggested to our imaginations by 
our half-satisfied passions, instead of on 
a genuinely scientific natural history 
And with that hint as to what I am dnv- 
ing at, I withdraw and nng up the curtain. 
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WHY FOR PURITANS? 

Since I gave my Plays, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant, to the world two ^’■ears ago, 
many thmgs have happened to me I had 
then just entered on the fourth year of 
my activity as a critic of the London 
theatres They very nearly killed me I 
had survived seven years of London’s 
music, four or five years of London’s 
pictures, and about as much of its current 
hterature, VTresthng critically with them 
with aU my force and skill. After that, 
the criticism of the theatre came to me 
as a huge rehef in point of bodily exer- 
tion The difierence betv^’een the leisure 
of a Persian cat and the labor of a cockney 
cab horse is not greater than the difference 
betv''een the official weekly or fortmghtly 
playgomgs of the theatre critic and the 
restless daily rushmg to and firo of the 
music critic, from the stroke of three m 
the afternoon, when the concerts begin, 
to the stroke of twelve at mght, when the 
opera ends. The pictures were nearly as 
bad An Alpinist once, noticing the mass- 
ive soles of my boots, asked me whether 
I climbed mountams No, I rephed* these 
boots are for the hard floors of the Lon- 
don galleries Yet I once dealt with music 
and pictures together m the spare time of 
an active young revolutiomst, and wote 
plays and books and other toilsome thmgs 
into the bargam But the theatre struck 
me down hke the veriest weakhng I sank 
under it hke a baby fed on starch My 
very bones began to pensh, so that I had 
to get them planed and gouged by accom- 
phshed surgeons I fell firora heights and 
broke my hmbs m pieces The doctors 
said. Tlus man has not eaten meat for 
tv’^enty years he must eat it or die I said 
This man has been going to the London 


theatres for three years; and the soul of 
him has become mane and is feedmg un- 
naturally on his body. And I was right 
I did not change my diet, but I had my- 
self earned up mto a mountam where there 
was no theatre, and there I began to re- 
vive. Too weak to work, I vrrote books 
and plays* hence the second and third 
plays m this volume. And now I am 
stronger than I have been at any moment 
since my feet first earned me as a cntic 
across the fatal threshold of a London 
playhouse. 

Why was this ^ YTiat is the matter with 
the theatre, that a strong man can die of 
it^ Well, the answer vull make a long 
story, but it must be told And, to begm, 
why have I just called the theatre a play- 
house^ The well-fed Enghshman, though 
he fives and dies a schoolboy, cannot 
play. He cannot even play cncket or foot- 
ball* he has to work at them* that is why 
he beats the foreigner who plays at them 
To him playmg means playmg the fool 
He can hunt and shoot and travel and 
fight he can, when special holiday fes- 
tivity IS suggested to him, eat and dnnk, 
dice and drab, smoke and lounge But 
play he cannot The moment you make 
his theatre a place of amusement instead 
of a place of edification, you make it, not 
a real playhouse, but a place of excitement 
for the sportsman and the sensualist. 

However, this well-fed grovm- up- 
schoolboy Engfisliman counts for little 
m the modem metropolitan audience In 
the long fines of waiting playgoers fining 
the pavements outside our fashionable 
theatres every evemng, the men are only 
the currants in the dumpling Women 
are m the majonty, and women and men 
alike belong to that least robust of all our 
social classes, the class which earns from 
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eighteen to thirty shillings a week m 
sedentary employment, and lives in lonely 
lodgings or m drab homes with nagging 
relatives These people preserve the inno- 
cence of the tlieatre they have neither 
the philosopher’s impatience to get to 
realities (reahty being the one thing they 
want to escape from), nor the longing 
of the sportsman for violent action, nor 
the full-fed, experienced, disillusioned 
sensuality of tlie rich man, whether he 
be gentleman or sportmg pubhcan They 
read a good deal, and are at home in the 
fool’s paradise of popular romance They 
love the pretty man and the pretty woman, 
and will have both of them fashion- 
ably dressed and exquisitely idle, posmg 
against backgrounds of drawing room and 
dainty garden, in love, but sentimentally, 
romantically, always ladylike and gentle- 
manlike Jejunely insipid, all this, to the 
stalls, wluch are paid for (when they are 
paid for) by people who have their own 
dresses and drawing rooms, and know 
them to be a mere masquerade behind 
which there is nothing romantic, and httle 
that IS interesting to most of the mas- 
queraders except the clandestme play of 
natural licentiousness 

The stalls cannot be fully understood 
without taking into account the absence 
of the nch evangehcal Enghsh merchant 
and his family, and the presence of the 
nch Jewish merchant and his family I can 
see no vahdity whatever in the view that 
the influence of the nch Jews on the 
theatre is any worse than the influence of 
the nch of any other race Other quahties 
bemg equal, men become nch in com- 
merce m proportion to the mtensity and 
exclusiveness of their desire for money 
It may be a misfortune that the purchcis- 
ing power of men who value money above 
art, philosophy, and the welfare of the 
whole commumty, should enable them to 
influence the theatre (and everything else 
m the market), but there is no reason to 
suppose that then influence is any nobler 


when they imagine themselves Christians 
than when they know themselves Jews 
All that can fairly be said of the Jewish 
influence on the theatre is that it is exotic, 
and is not only a customer’s mfluence but 
a finanaer’s influence so much so, that 
the way is smoothest for those plays and 
those performers that appeal speaally to 
the Jewish taste Enghsh mfluence on the 
theatre, as far as the stalls are concerned, 
does not exist, because the nch purchas- 
ing-powerful Enghshman prefers pohtics 
and church-gomg his soul is too stub- 
born to be purged by an avowed make- 
beheve When he wants sensuality he 
practises it he does not play with vol- 
uptuous or romantic ideas From the 
play of ideas — and the drama can never 
be anything more — he demands edifica- 
tion, and will not pay for anything else 
in that arena Consequently the box 
office will never become an Enghsh in- 
fluence until the theatre turns from the 
drama of romance and sensuahty to the 
drama of edification 

Tummg from the stalls to the whole 
auditonum, consider what is imphed by 
the fact that the pnces (all much too high, 
by the way) range from half a gumea 
to a shilling, the ages from eighteen to 
eighty, whilst every age, and nearly every 
pnce, represents a different taste Is it not 
clear that this diversity m the audience 
makes it impossible to gratify every one 
of Its units by the same luxury, smce m 
that domain of mfimte capnce, one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison, one age’s 
longmg another age’s loathmg^ And yet 
that is just what the theatres kept trying 
to do almost all the time I was doomed 
to attend them On the other hand, to 
mterest people of divers ages, classes, and 
temperaments by some generally mo- 
mentous subject of thought, as the pohti- 
cians and preachers do, would seem the 
most obvious course m the world And 
yet the theatres avoided that as a ruinous 
eccentticity Their wiseacres persisted in 
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assuming that all men have the same 
tastes, fancies, and qualities of passion, 
that no two have the same mterests, and 
that most playgoers have no mterests at 
all This being precisely contrary to the 
obvious facts, it followed that the ma- 
jority of the plays produced were failures, 
recogmzable as such before the end of the 
first act by the very wiseacres afore- 
mentioned, who, quite mcapable of under- 
standing the lesson, would thereupon set 
to work to obtain and produce a play 
applying their theory still more stnctly, 
with proportionately more disastrous re- 
sults The sums of money I saw thus 
transferred from the pockets of theatrical 
speculators and S3mdicates to those of 
wigmakers, costumiers, scene painters, 
carpenters, doorkeepers, actors, theatre 
landlords, and all the other people for 
whose exclusive benefit most London 
theatres seem to exist, would have kept a 
theatre devoted exclusively to the highest 
drama open all the year round If the 
Browmng and Shelley Societies werefools, 
as the wiseacres said they were, for produ- 
ang Strafford, Colombe’s Birthday, and 
The Cenci, if the Independent Theatre, 
the New Century Theatre, and the Stage 
Society are impracticable faddists for 
producing the plays of Ibsen and Maeter- 
Imck, then what epithet is contemptu- 
ous enough for the people who produce 
tlie would-be popular plays ^ 

The actor-managers were far more suc- 
cessful, because they produced plays that 
at least pleased themselves, whereas Com- 
merce, vith a false theory of how to 
please everybody, produced plays tliat 
pleased nobody But their occasional per- 
sonal successes m voluptuous plays, and, 
in any case, tlieir carefiil concealment of 
failure, confirmed the prevalent error, 
wluch was exposed fully only when the 
plays had to stand or fall openly by their 
own ments Even Shakespear was played 
v'lth his brains cut out In 1896, when Sir 
Hcnr^ Irv'mg was disabled by an accident 


at a moment when Miss Ellen Terry was 
too ill to appear, the theatre had to be 
closed after a brief attempt to rely on the 
attraction of a Shakespearean play per- 
formed by the stock company This may 
have been Shakespear’s fault- indeed Sir 
Henry later on complamed that he had 
lost a princely sum by Shakespear. But 
Shakespear’s reply to this, if he were able 
to make it, would be that the pnncely 
sum was spent, not on his dramatic 
poetry, but on a gorgeous stage ntual- 
ism supenmposed on reckless mutilations 
of his text, Ae whole being addressed to 
a pubhc as to which notbng is certain 
except that its natural bias is towards 
reverence for Shakespear and dishke and 
distrust of ntuahsm. No doubt the Irving 
ritual appealed to a far more cultivated 
sensuousness and imaginativeness than 
the musical farces in which our stage 
Abbots of Misrule pontificated (with the 
same financially disastrous result), but in 
both there was the same intentional brain- 
lessness, founded on the same theory that 
the pubhc did not want brains, did not 
want to think, did not want anything but 
pleasure at the theatre Unfortunately, 
this theory happens to be true of a certain 
section of the public. This section, being 
courted by the theatres, went to them and 
drove the other people out It then dis- 
covered, as any expert could have fore- 
seen, that the theatre cannot compete in 
mere pleasuremongenng either with the 
other arts or with matter-of-fact gallantry 
Stage pictures are the worst pictures, stage 
music the worst music, stage scenery the 
worst scenery within reach of the Lon- 
doner The leading lady or gentleman 
may be as tempting to the admirer in tlie 
pit as the dishes in a cookshop window 
are to the penniless tramp on the pave- 
ment, but people do not, I presume, go 
to the theatre to be merely tantalized. 

The breakdown on the last point was 
conclusive For when the managers tried 
to put tlieir principle of pleasing every- 
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body into practice, Necessity, ever ironi- 
cal towards Folly, bad dnven them, to 
seek a umversal pleasure to appeal to 
And since many have no ear for music or 
eye for color, the search for umversal- 
ity mevitably flung tlie managers back on 
the instinct of sex as the avenue to all 
hearts Of course the appeal "was a vapid 
failure. Speakmg for my own sex, I can 
say that the leading lady was not to every- 
body’s taste her pretty face often became 
ugly when she tried to make it expressive, 
her voice lost its charm (if it ever had 
any) when she had nothing sincere to 
say, and the stalls, fi:om raaal prejudice, 
were apt to insist on more Rebecca and 
less Rowena than the pit cared for It may 
seem strange, even monstrous, that a man 
should feel a constant attachment to the 
hideous witches in Macbeth, and yet yawn 
at the prospect of spending another even- 
ing in the contemplation of a beauteous 
young leading lady with voluptuous con- 
tours and longlashed eyes, painted and 
dressed to perfection in the latest fashions 
But that is just what happened to me m 
the theatre. 

I did not find fliat matters were im- 
proved by the lady pretending to be “a 
woman with a past,” violently oversexed, 
or the play bemg called a problem play, 
even when the manager, and sometimes, 
I suspect, the very author, firmly be- 
lieved the word problem to be the latest 
euphemism for what Justice Shallow 
called a bona roba, and certainly would 
not either of them have staked a farthing 
on the mterest of a genuine problem In 
fact these so-called problem plays mvan- 
ably depended for ^eir dramatic mterest 
on foregone conclusions of the most 
heartwearymg conventionality concem- 
mg sexual morality The authors had no 
problematic views all they wanted was 
to capture some of the fascmation of 
Ibsen It seemed to them that most of 
Ibsen’s heromes were naughty ladies. 
And they tned to produce Ibsen plays by 


makmg then heromes naughty. But they 
took great care to make them pretty and 
expensively dressed Thus the pseudo- 
Ibsen play was nothmg but the ordmary 
sensuous ntual of the stage become as 
frankly pornographic as good manners 
i allowed 

I I found that the whole busmess of 
j stage sensuousness, whether as Lyceum 
Shakespear, musical farce, or sham Ibsen, 
finally disgusted me, not because I was 
Phansaical, or intolerantly refined, but 
because I was bored, and boredom is a 
condition which makes men as suscept- 
ible to disgust and imtation as headache 
makes them to noise and glare. Bemg a 
man, I have my share of the masculine 
siUiness and vulganty on the subject of 
sex which so astomshes women, to whom 
sex IS a senous matter I am not an arch- 
bishop, and do not pretend to pass my 
hfe on one plane or m one mood, and 
that the highest on the contrary, I am, I 
protest, as accessible to the humors of 
The Rogue’s Comedy or The Rake’s 
Progress as to the pious decencies of The 
Sign of the Cross Thus Falstaff, coarser 
than any of the men m our loosest plays, 
does not bore me Doll Tearsheet, more 
abandoned than any of the women, does 
not shock me I admit that Romeo and 
Juhet would be a duller play if it were 
robbed of the sohtary fragment it has 
preserved for us of the conversation of 
the husband of Juhet’s nurse No: my 
disgust was not mere thmskmned prud- 
ery. When my moral sense revoked, as 
It often did to the very fibres, it w^s m- 
vanably at the nauseous comphances of 
the theatre wnth conventional virtue If 
I despised the musical farces, it was be- 
cause they never had the courage of their 
vices With all their labored efforts to 
keep up an understanding of furtive 
naughtiness between the low comedian 
on the stage and the drunken under- 
graduate m the stalls, they insisted all the 
time on theu virme and patnotism and 
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loyalty as pitifully as a poor girl of the 
pavement -will pretend to be a clergy- 
man’s daughter. True, I may have been 
offended when a manager, catermg for 
me with coarse frankness as a slave dealer 
caters for a Pasha, invited me to forget 
the common bond of humamty between 
me and his company by demandmg no- 
thmg from them but a gloatably voluptu- 
ous appearance. But this extreme is never 
reached at our better theatres. The shop 
assistants, the typists, the clerks, who, 
as I have said, preserve the innocence of 
the theatre, would not dare to let them- 
selves be pleased by it. Even if they did, 
they would not get it from our reputable 
managers, who, when faced with the only 
logical conclusion from their prmciple of 
making the theatre a temple of pleasure, 
indignantly refuse to change the theatrical 
profession for Mrs Warren’s. For that is 
what all this demand for pleasure at the 
theatre finally comes to, and the answer 
to It is, not that people ought not to 
desire sensuous pleasure (they cannot 
help It) but that tlie theatre cannot give it 
to them, even to the extent permitted by 
the honor and conscience of the best 
managers, because a theatre is so far from 
being a pleasant or even a comfortable 
place that only by making us forget our- 
selves can It prevent us from realizmg its 
inconveniences A play that does not do 
this for the pleasure-seeker allows him 
to discover that he has chosen a disagree- 
able and expensive way of spending die 
evening He wants to drink, to smoke, to 
change die spectacle, to get nd of the 
middle-aged actor and actress who are 
boring lum, and to see shapely young 
dancing girls and acrobats doing more 
amusing dungs m a more plastic manner 
In short, he wants the music hall, and he 
goes there, leaving the managers aston- 
ished at dus unexpected but quite inevit- 
able result of the attempt to please him 
Whereas, had he been endiralled by the 
play, c\ en v ith horror, instead of himself 


enthralhng with the dread of his dis- 
pleasure the manager, die author and the 
actors, all had been well And so we must 
conclude that the theatre is a place which 
people can endure only when they forget 
themselves- that is, when their attention 
IS entirely captured, their interest thor- 
oughly aroused, their sympathies raised 
to the eagerest readiness, and their selfish- 
ness utterly annihdated. Imagine, then, 
the result of conducting theatres on the 
principle of appealing exclusively to the 
instinct of self-gratification m people 
without power of attention, without in- 
terests, without sympathy in short, with- 
out brains or heart. That is how they were 
conducted whilst I was writing about 
them, and that is how they nearly lalled 
me. 

Yet the managers mean well. Their 
self-respect is in excess rather than in de- 
fect, for they are m full reaction against 
the Bohemianism of past generations of 
actors, and so bent on compelling social 
recogmtion by a blameless respectabihty, 
that the drama, neglected in the struggle, 

IS only just begmmng to stir feebly after 
standing still m England from Tom 
Robertson’s time m the sixties until the 
first actor was knighted m the nineties 
The manager may not want good plays, 
but he does not want bad plays he wants 
nice ones. Nice plays, with nice dresses, 
mce drawing rooms and nice people, are 
indispensable- to be ungenteel is worse 
than to fail I use the word ungenteel pur- 
posely, for the stage presents life on 
thirty pounds a day, not as it is, but as 
It IS conceived by the earners of thirty 
sliillings a week The real thing would 
shock die audience exaedy as die manners 
of the public school and university shock 
a Board of Guardians In just die same 
way, the plays which constitute the genu- 
ine aristocracy of modern dramatic litera- 
ture shock die reverence for gentility 
which governs our theatres today For 
instance, die objection to Ibsen is not 
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really an objection to Ins philosophy it 
IS a protest against the fact tliat his char- 
acters do not behave as ladies and gentle- 
men arc popularly supposed to behave If 
you adore Ilcdda Gabler in real life, if 
you envy her and feel diat notlnng but 
j'our poverty prevents you from being 
as exquisite a creature, if you know that 
die accident of matrimony (say widi an 
officer of the guards xvlio falls m love 
■uatli you across tlie counter whilst you 
are reckoning the words in his telegram) 
may at any moment put you in lier place, 
Ibsen’s exposure of the wordilcssness and 
meanness of Jier life is cruel and blas- 
phemous to you This point of view is 
not caught by the clever ladies of Hedda’s 
own class, who recognize die portrait, 
applaud Its painter, and dunk die fuss 
against Ibsen means nothing more than 
die conventional disapproval of her dis- 
cussions of a manage d trots widi Judge 
Brack A little expcnence of popular plays 
vnuld soon convince dicsc clever ladies 
that a heroine who atones in die last act 
by commiiung suicide may do all die 
things diat Hedda only talked about, 
w'ldiout a word of remonstrance from the 
press or the public. It is not murder, not 
adultery, not rapine that is objected to 
quite the contrary It is an unladylike atu- 
tude towards life* m other words, a dis- 
paragement of the social ideals of the 
poorer middle class and of the vast re- 
inforcements It has had from the working 
class during the last twenty years Let 
but die atutude of the author be gende- 
manlike, and his heroines may do what 
they please Mrs Tanqueray was received 
with delight by the public Saint Teresa 
would have been hissed off the same 
stage for her contempt for the ideal re- I 
presented by a carnage, a fashionable 1 
dressmaker, and a dozen servants 

Here, then, is a pretty problem for the 
manager He is convinced that plays must 
depend for their dramatic force on appeals 
to the sex instinct, and yet he owes it to 


lus owm newly conquered social position 
that dicy shall be perfeedy genteel plays, 
fit for churchgoers The sex instinct must 
therefore proceed upon genteel assump- 
tions Impossible * you will exclaim But 
you are wrong notlung is more astonish- 
ing dian die extent to which, in real hfe, 
die sex instinct does so proceed, even 
w'hen die consequence is its hfelong star- 
vation Few of us have vitality enough 
to make any of our instincts impenous: 
we can be made to hve on pretences, as 
die masterful minonty well know But 
the timid majority, if it rules nowhere 
else, at least rules in the theatre fidy 
enough too, because on the stage pre- 
tence IS all that can exist Life has its 
realities behind its shows the theatre has 
nodung but its shows But can the theatre 
make a show of lovers’ endearments^ A 
thousand times no* pensh the thought 
of such unladylike, ungentlemanlike ex- 
hibitions You can have fights, rescues, 
conflagrations, tnals-at-Iaw, avalanches, 
murders and executions all directly simu- 
lated on the stage if you will But any 
such realistic treatment of the incidents 
of sex IS quite out of the question The 
singer, the dramatic dancer, the exquisite 
declaimer of impassioned poesy, the rare 
artist who, bnngmg something of the art 
of all three to the ordmary work of the 
dieatre, can enthral an audience by the 
expression of dramatic feehng alone, may 
take love for a theme on the stage, but 
the prosaic walking gendeman of our 
fashionable theatres, reahstically simulat- 
ing the inadents of hfe, cannot touch it 
without mdecorum 

Can any dilemma be more complete^ 
Love IS assumed to be the only theme 
that touches all your audience mfalhbly, 
young and old, nch and poor And yet 
love IS the one subject that the drawing 
room drama dare not present. 

Out of this dilemma, which is a very 
old one, has come the romantic play that 
IS, the play m which love is carefully kept 
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off the stage, '^'hilst it is alleged as the 
motive of all the actions presented to the 
audience. The result is, to me at least, 
an intolerable per\^ersion of human con- 
duct. There are tv’^o classes of stones that 
seem to me to be not only fundamentally 
false but sordidly base. One is the pseudo- 
rehgious stor^'-, m v'hich the hero and 
herome does good on stncdy commeraal 
grounds, reluctantly exercising a htde 
virtue on earth m consideration of re- 
ceiMng in return an exorbitant pa}Tnent 
m heaven: much as if an odalisque vere 
to allow a cadi to whip her for a couple of 
milhons m gold. The other is the romance 
m which die hero, also rigidly com- 
mercial, wiU do nothmg except for the 
sake of the heroine. Surely this is as de- 
pressmg as it is unreal. Compare with it 
the treatment of lo\e, frankly mdecent 
accordmg to our notions, m oriental fic- 
tion. fri The Arabian Nig;hts we have a 
series of stones, some of them ver}* good 
ones, m which no sort of decorum is ob- 
ser%'ed. The result is that they are in- 
finitely more instructive and enjo}-able 
than our romances, because love is treated 
m them as naturally* as any other passion. 
There is no cast iron convention as to its 
effects; no false association of general de- 
prawti' of character vith its corporeahties 
or of general ele^■ation with its sentiment- 
ahties; no pretence that a man or v oman 
cannot be courageous and kmd and 
friendly unless mfatuatedly in love with 
somebody (is no poet manly enough to 
smg The Old J^Iaids of England^): rather, 
mdeed, an insistence on the bhndmg and 
narrowmg power of lovesickness to make 
pnncely heroes unhappv and unfortun- 
ate. These tales expose, further, the delu- 
sion that the mterest of this most capna- 
ous, most transient, most easily baffled of j 
all instincts, is mexhaustible, and that the j 
field of the Engrhsh romancer has been I 

O 1 

cruelly narrowed bv the restnctions under ! 
w hicli he IS permitted to deal widi it The ! 
Arabian stoiAteller, reheved of all such 1 


restnctions, heaps character on character, 
adventure on adventure, maiwel on mar- 
vel; w'hilst the Enghsh novehst, hke the 
starMng tramp who can think of nothmg 
but lus hunger, seems to be unable to 
escape from the obsession of sex, and will 
rewnte tlie ver)^ gospels because the ong- 
mals are not written m the sensuously 
ecstatic style. At the instance of j\Iartin 
Luther we long ago gave up imposing 
cehbac}’- on our priests; but w^e still im- 
pose it on our art, with the ver}" un- 
desirable and unexpected result that no 
editor, pubhsher, or manager, will now 
accept a stor}^ or produce a plav without 
“love mterest” in it. Take, for a recent 
example, hir H. G. Wells’s War of Two 
Worlds, a tale of the in^-asion of the earth 
b}’’ tlie inliabitants of the planet Mars* a 
capital stor}', not to be laid down until 
fimshed. Love interest is impossible on 
its saentific plane: nothing could be more 
impertinent and imtating. Yet Mr W^'clls 
has had to pretend that the hero is m lot'e 
with a young lad}* manufactured for the 
purpose, and to imply that it is on her 
account alone that he feels concerned 
about the apparently mew table destruc- 
tion of the human race by the Alamans 
Another example. An American novelist, 
recendy deceased, made a hit some years 
ago by compihng a Bostoman Utopia 
from the prospectuses of die htde bands 
of devout Commumsts who have from 
time to time, smce the da}-s of Founer 
and Owen, tried to establish mdlenmal 
colomes outside our commercial awliza- 
tion. E^'en m this economic Utopia we 
find the inewtable love aSau. The hero, 
wakmg up m a distant future from a 
miraculous sleep, meets a Boston young 
lady, provided expresslv for him to fall 
m lo\ e with Women have by that time 
given up wearing skirts, but she, to spare 
his dehcacy, gets one out of a museum of 
antiqmties to wear m his presence until 
he is hardened to the customs of die new 
age. When I came to that touchmg in- 
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cident, I became as Paolo and Francesca* 
“m that hook I read no more.” I will not 
multiply examples if such unendurable 
follies occur in tlie sort of story made by 
working out a meteorological or econo- 
mic hypothesis, the extent to which it is 
earned in sentimental romances needs no 
expatiation 

The worst of it is that smee man’s in- 
tellectual consaousness of himself is de- 
rived from the descnptions of him in 
books, a persistent misrepresentation of 
humanity in hterature gets finally accepted 
and acted upon If every mirror reflected 
our noses twice tlieir natural size, we 
should live and die in the faidi that we 
were all Punches, and we should scout a 
true mirror as die work of a fool, mad- 
man, or jester Nay, I believe we should, 
by Lamarckian adaptation, enlarge our 
noses to die admired size, for I have 
nouced that when a certain type of feat- 
ure appears m painting and is admired as 
beautiful, it presendy becomes common 
in nature, so that the Beatnees and Fran- 
cescas m the picture galleries of one 
generation, to whom minor poets address 
verses entitled To My Lady, come to hfe 
as the parlormaids and waitresses of the 
next If the conventions of romance are 
only insisted on long enough and um- 
formly enough (a condition guaranteed 
by die uniformity of human folly and 
vanity), then, for the huge compulsonly 
schooled masses who read romance or 
nothing, these conventions will become 
the laws of personal honor. Jealousy, 
which is either an egotistical meanness or 
a specific mania, will become obhgatory, 
and ruin, ostraasm, breaking up of homes, 
duelling, murder, suiade and infenticide 
will be produced (often have been pro- 
duced, m fact) by madents which, if left 
to the operation of natural and nght feel- 
ing, would produce nothing worse than 
an hour’s soon-forgotten fuss Men will 
be slam needlessly on the held of batde 
because officers conceive it to be their 
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first duty to make romantic exhibitions 
of conspicuous gallantry The squire who 
has never spared an hour from the hunt- 
ing field to do a httle pubhc work on a 
pansh council will be cheered as a pafnot 
because he is willing to kill and get kill ed 
for the sake of confemng himself as 
an institution on other countnes In the 
courts cases will be argued, not on juridi- 
cal but on romantic pnnaples, and vm- 
dictive damages and vindictive sentences, 
with the acceptance of nonsensical, and 
the repudiation or suppression of sensible 
testimony, will destroy the very sense of 
law. Kaisers, generals, judges, and pnme 
ministers will set the example of playing 
to the gallery Fmally the people, now 
that their compulsory hteracy enables 
every penman to play on their romantic 
illusions, will be led by the nose far more 
completely than they ever were by play- 
ing on their former ignorance and super- 
stition Nay, why should I say will be^ 
they are. Ten years of cheap reading have 
changed the Enghsh from the most stolid 
nation in Europe to the most theatneal 
and hystencal. 

Is It clear now, why the theatre was 
insufferable to me, why it left its black 
mark on my bones as it has left its 
black mark on the character of the nation, 
why I call the Puritans to rescue it again 
as they rescued it before when its foohsh 
pursmt of pleasure sunk it in “profane- 
ness and immorahty”^ I have, I think, 
always been a Puritan m my attitude to- 
wards Art I am as fond of fine music and 
handsome bmldmg as Milton was, or 
Cromwell, or Bunyan, but if I found that 
they were hecommg the instruments of 
a systematic idolatry of sensuousness, I 
would hold It good statesmanship to blow 
every cathedral m the world to pieces 
with dynamite, organ and all, without 
the least heed to the screams of the art 
cntics and cultured voluptuanes And 
when I see that the nmeteenth century 
has crowned the idolatry of Art with the 
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deification of Love, so that every poet is 
supposed to have pierced to the holy of 
holies when he has announced that Love 
IS the Supreme, or the Enough, or the 
AH. I feel tliat Art was safer m the hands 
of the most fanatical of Cromwell’s major 
generals than it will he if ever it gets into 
mine. The pleasures of the senses I can 
sympathize with and share, but the sub- 
stitution of sensuous ecstasy for intellect- 
ual activity and honesty is the very devil 
It has already brought us to Flogging 
Bills in Parliament, and, by reaction, to 
androgynous heroes on the stage, and if 
the mfection spreads until the democratic 
attitude becomes thoroughly Romanti- 
cist, the country will become unbearable 
for all reahsts, Phihstme or Platomc. 
When It comes to that, the brute force of 
the strong-minded Bismarckian man of 
action, impatient of humbug, will com- 
bine with the subtlety and spmtual energy 
of the man of thought whom shams can- 
not lUude or interest That combination 
will be on one side, and Romanticism 
will be on the other In winch event, so 
much tlie worse for Romanticism, which 
will come dovm even if it has to drag 
Democracy down vutli it For all in- 
stitutions have in the long run to live by 
die nature of things, and not by childish 
pretendmgs 

ON DIABOLONIAN ETHICS 

There is a foolish opinion prevalent 
that an author should allow his works 
to spcalt for dicmselvcs, and that he who 
appends and prefixes explanations to diem 
IS likely to be as bad an arust as the 
punter cited by Cervantes, wlio wrote 
under Ins picture Tins is a Cock, lest dierc 
sliould be any mistake about it The pat 
retort to this dioughtlcss comparison is 
th it the painter iinannbly docs so label 
ins picture, \\ hat is a Ro\'al Academ) 
c-’iilouuc but a scries of statements that 
'j'his Is The \’alc of Rest, This The Sha\ - 
n g r)f San'srin Tins dull October, Tins 


H R.H The Prince of Wales, and so on^ 
The reason most playwrights do not pub- 
hsh their plays with prefaces is that diey 
cannot write them, the business of in- 
tellectually conscious philosopher and 
skilled critic being no necessary part of 
dieir craft. Naturally, makmg a virtue of 
their mcapacity, they either repudiate pre- 
faces as shameful, or else, with a modest 
air, request some popular critic to supply 
one, as much as to say. Were I to tell die 
truth about myself I must needs seem 
vainglorious: were I to tell less than die 
truth I shoidd do myself an injustice and 
deceive my readers As to the critic dius 
called m from the outside, what can he 
do but imply diat his friend’s transcend- 
ent abihty as a dramatist is surpassed 
only by his beautiful nature as a man^ 
Now what I say is, why should I get 
another man to praise me when I can 
praise myselP I have no disabilities to 
plead: produce me your best cntic, and 
I wiU cnticize his head off As to philo- 
sophy, I taught my critics die little diey 
know m my Qmntessence of Ibsemsm, 
and now they turn their guns — die guns 
I loaded for them — on me, and proclaim 
that I write as if mankind had intellect 
without will, or heart, as diey call it In- 
grates: who was it tliat directed youi 
attention to die distinction betv^een Will 
and Intellect^ Not Schopenhauer, I think, 
but Shaw. 

Again, diey tell me that So-and-So, 
who does not wnte prefaces, is no charla- 
tan Well, I am I first caught die ear of 
die Bntish public on a cart in Hyde Pari , 
to the blaring of brass bands, and diis 
not at all as a reluctant sacrifice of my 
instinct of privacy to political necessity, 
but because, like all dramatists and mimC'. 
of genuine \ocation, I am a natural-born 
mountebank I am veil aware that the 
ordinar} British citi/cn requires a pro- 
fession of shame from all rnountebanls 
bv V a\ of homage to the sanctit\ of the 
ignoble prnate life to v Inch he i- co.i- 
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demned by lus mcapaaty for public bfe. 
Thus Shakespear, after proclaiming that 
Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
of Pnnces should outhve his powerful 
rhyme, w'ould apologize, m the approved 
taste, for making himself a modey to the 
view; and the Bntish anzen has ever 
since quoted die apology and ignored the 
fanfare. When an actress writes her me- 
moirs, she impresses on you m every 
chapter how cruelly it tned her feehngs 
to exhibit her person to the pubhc gaze, 
but she does not forget to decorate the 
book with a dozen portraits of herself I 
really cannot respond to this demand for 
mock-modesty. I am ashamed neither of 
my work nor of the vray it is done I hke 
explaimng its ments to the huge majonty 
who dont know good work from bad It 
does them good, and it does me good, 
cunng me of nervousness, lazmess, and 
snobbishness I wnte prefaces as Dry- 
den did, and treatises as Wagner, because 
I can, and I would give half a dozen of 
Shakespear’s plays for one of the prefaces 
he ought to have wntten I leave the 
dehcaaes of retirement to those who are 
gentlemen first and hterary workmen 
^terwards. The cart and trumpet for me 
This is all very well, but the trumpet 
IS an instrument that grows on one, and 
sometimes my blasts have been so strident 
that even those who are most annoyed 
by them have mistaken the novelty of 
my shamelessness for novelty m my plays 
and opinions Take, for mstance, the play 
entitled The Devil’s Disaple It does not 
contam a smgle even passably novel in- 
adent. Every old patron of die Adelphi 
pit would, were he not beglamored m 
a way presendy to be explamed, recog- 
nize the readmg of the wdl, the oppressed 
orphan finding a protector, the arrest, 
the heroic sacrifice, the court martial, the 
scaffold, the repneve at the last moment, 
as he recognizes beefsteak puddmg on 
the bill of fare at his restaurant Yet i 
when the play was produced m 1897 m 


New York by Mr Richard Mansfield, 
vnth a success that proves either that 
the melodrama was biult on very safe old 
hnes, or that the American pubhc is com- 
posed exclusively of men of gemus, the 
cnucs, though one said one dung and 
another another as to the play’s merits, 
yet all agreed that it was novel — anginal, 
as they put it — to the verge of audaaous 
eccentnaty. 

Now this, if It apphes to the madents, 
plot, construction, and general profes- 
sional and technical quahties of the play, 
is nonsense, for the truth is, I am m these 
matters a very old-fashioned playwnght 
When a good deal of the same talk, both 
hostde and friendly, was provoked by my 
last volume of plays, hfr Robert Buch- 
anan, a dramatist who knows what I know 
and remembers what I remember of the 
history of the stage, pomted out that the 
stage mcks by which I gave the yoimger 
generation of playgoers an exquisite sense 
of quamt unexpectedness, had done duty 
years ago m Cool as a Cucumber, Used 
Up, and many forgotten farces and 
comedies of the Byron-Robertson school, 
in which the imperturbably impudent 
comedian, afterwards shelved by the re- 
action to brainless sentimentahty, was a 
stock figure It is always so more or less* 
the novelties of one generation are only 
the resusatated fashions of the generation 
before last 

But the stage tricks of The Devil’s 
Disciple are not, like some of those of 
Arms and The Man, the forgotten ones of 
the sixties, but the hackneyed ones of our 
own time. Why, then, were they not re- 
cognized^ Partly, no doubt, because of 
my trumpet and cartwheel declamation. 
The cntics were the victims of the long 
course of hypnotic suggestion by which 
G B S the joumahst manufactured an 
unconventional reputation for Bernard 
Shaw the author In England as else- 
where the spontaneous recogmtion of 
really ongmal work begms with a mere 

2 A 2 
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handiTil of people, and propagates itself finds hmself star\-ed of religion, — hick 
so slo vrly that it has Become a common- is the most clamorous need of his nature, 
place to sa}- that genius, demanding Bread, With all his mother's indomitable selSiil- 
is given a stone after its possessor's death, ness. But vith Pits* instead of Hatred as 
The remedy for this is sedulous advertise- his master passion, he pities the de%*il; 
ment. Accordingly, I have advertized my- takes his side; and champions hi-n, like 
self so veil that I find myself, vhilst still a true Covenanter, against the vorld He 
in middle life, almost as legendary a per- thus Becomes, like all genuinelv rehgious 
son as the Fi}*mg Dutchman. Cntics, hhe men, a reprobate and an outcast. Ones 
other people, see vhat they look for, not this is understood, the plav Becomes 
vhat is actually Before them. In my plat's straightforvardlv simole. 
the\* look for my legendar}* quahties, and The DiaBolonian position is nev to 
find origmaht}* and Briihanev m my most the London plavgoer of todav. But not 
hackne3*ed claptraps. Were I to repuBhsh to lovers of serious hterature. From Pro- 
Buckstone's Wreck Ashore as mv latest metheus to the Wasnerian Siesfiied. 
comedv. it vould Be hailed as a master- < some enemv of the ^ods. unterrified 
piece of perverse paradox and scintiilat- | champion of those oppressed Bv them, has 
ino; satire. Not, of course. Bv the reallv ■ alva^*s tovered among; the heroes or the 
able critics — for example, 3~ou, my finend, ‘ loftiest poetry. Our nevest idoL the 
nov reading this sentence. The illusion ] Superman, celebrating the death of god- 
that makes ym think me so origmal is fer j head, may Be younger than the hills; But 
subtler than that. The De\-il’s Disaple i he is as old as the shepherds. Tvo and 
has, m truth, a genuine novelty in it. | a half centuries ago our greatest English 
Onl\*, that novelty is not any in^ endon I dramadzer of life, John Bum-an, ended 
of m3* ovn. But simph* the novelt^’' of one of his stones vdth the remark that 
the advanced thought of mv dav. As there is a vav to heU even from the gates 
such, it vdll assuredl3* lose its gloss vith of heaven, and so led us to the equally 
the lapse of time, and leave The Devd s true proposition that there is a Tra3* to 
Disciple exposed as the threadbare popu- heaven even &om the gates of heU. A 
lar melodrmna it technically is. century ago Wdhain Blake vas, hke Dick 

Let me explam (for, as Mr A. B. Dudgeon, an avoved Diaboionian: he 
Walkle3* has pointed out m his disquisi- called his angels devils and his desils 
dons on Frames of hlind, I am nothing angek. His dec'll is a Redeemer. Let those 
if not explanatorv). Dick Dudgeon, the vho have praised my origmahty in con- 
de^nl’s duciple, is a Puntan of the Pun- cen mg Dick Dudgeon's strange rehgion 
tans He is brought up m a household read Blake's Marriage of Heaven and HelL 
v'here the Puritan rehgion has died, and and I shall be fortunate if thev do not 
become, in its corruption, an excuse for rail at me for a plagiarist. But die3' need 
his mother’s master passion of hatred m not go back to Blake and Bua3*an Have 
ail its phases of crudt3* and en^y. This j they not heard the recent luss about 
corruption has airead3' been dramatized | Nietzsche and his Good and Ex'll Turned 
for us h3' Charles DicAens m his picture j Inside Out.^ !Mr Robert Buchanan has 
of the Clermam household m Dttie Dor- ■ actually vntten a long poem of vhich 
nt: Mrs Dudgeon being a rephea of Mrs 1 the Deinl is the merciiul hero, vhich 
Clennamvithcertain circumstantial \*ana- j poem vas m mv hands before a vord ot 
uons. and perhaps a touch of the same , The De\‘ii’s Disaple vas vntten. There 
author’s Mrs Garger3* in Great Expecta- | never vas a pla3* more certam to be 
dons In such a home the 3*oimg Puntan * vntten tlian Tlie Devi s Disciple at the 
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end of tile nineteenth century. The age 
was visibly pregnant with it 

I grieve to have to add that my old 
friends and colleagues tlie London critics 
for the most part shewed no sort of con- 
noisseurslup either in Puritanism or in 
Diabolomanism when the play was per- 
formed for a few weeks at a suburban 
theatre (Kennington) m October 1899 
by Mr Murray Carson They took Mrs 
Dudgeon at her own valuation as a re- 
ligious woman because she was detestably 
disagreeable And they took Dick as a 
blackguard on her audionty, because he 
was neidier detestable nor disagreeable 
But they presently found themselves in a 
dilemma Wliy should a blackguard save 
anodier man’s life, and that man no fnend 
of his, at the nsk of his own^ Clearly, said 
the cntics, because he is redeemed by 
love All wicked heroes are, on the stage 
that is theromantic metaphysic Unfortun- 
ately for this explanation (which I do not 
profess to understand) it turned out in 
the third act that Dick was a Puritan in this 
respect also a man impassioned only for 
saving grace, and not to be led or turned 
by wife or mother. Church or State, pride 
of life or lust of the flesh In the lovely 
home of the courageous, affectionate, 
practical minister who marries a pretty 
wife twenty years younger than himself, 
and turns soldier in an instant to save the 
man who has saved him, Dick looks 
round and understands the charm and the 
peace and the sanctity, but knows that 
such material comforts are not for him 
When the woman nursed in that atmo- 
sphere falls in love with him and con- 
cludes (hke the cntics, who somehow al- 
ways agree with my sentimental heroines) 
that he nsked his life for her sake, he tells 
her the obvious truth that he would have 
done as much for any stranger — that the 
law of his own nature, and no mterest 
nor lust whatsoever, forbad him to cry 
out that the hangman’s noose should be 
taken off his neck only to be put on 


another man’s. 

But then, said the critics, where is the 
motive^ Why did Dick save Anderson^ 
On the stage, it appears, people do thmgs 
for reasons Off die stage they dont that 
IS why your penny-m-the-slot heroes, 
who only work when you drop a motive 
mto them, are so oppressively automatic 
and uninteresting. The savmg of hfe at 
the nsk of the saver’s own is not a com- 
mon thing, but modem populations are 
so vast that even the most uncommon 
dungs are recorded once a week or oftener 
Not one of my cntics but has seen a 
hundred times m his paper how some 
pohceman or fireman or nursemaid has 
received a medal, or the comphments of 
a magistrate, or perhaps a public funeral, 
for risking his or her hfe to save another’s 
Has he ever seen it added that the saved 
was the husband of the woman the saver 
loved, or was that woman herself, or was 
even known to the saver as much as by 
sight^ Never When we want to read of 
the deeds that are done for love, whither 
do we tum^ To the murder column, and 
there we are rarely disappointed 

Need I repeat that the theatre cntic’s 
professional routine so discourages any 
assoaation between real hfe and the stage, 
that he soon loses the natural habit of 
refemng to the one to explain the other^ 
The cntic who discovered a romantic 
motive for Dick’s sacrifice was no mere 
hterary dreamer, but a clever bamster 
He pointed out that Dick Dudgeon 
clearly did adore Mrs Anderson, that it 
was for her sake that he offered his hfe 
to save her beloved husband, and that 
his exphat denial of his passion was the 
splendid mendacity of a gentleman whose 
respect for a married woman, and duty to 
her absent husband, sealed his passion- 
palpitating hps From the moment that 
this fatally plausible explanation was 
launched, my play became my cntic’s 
play, not mine Thencefortli Dick Dud- 
geon every mght confirmed the critic by 
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stealing behind Judith, and mutely attest- 
mg his passion by surreptitiously imprint- 
ing a heart-broken kiss on a stray lock of 
her hair whilst he uttered the barren de- 
mal As for me, I was just then wandenng 
about the streets of Constantinople, un- 
aware of all these domgs. When I returned 
all was over. My personal relations with 
the critic and the actor forbad me to curse 
them. I had not even the chance of pub- 
hcly forgiving them They meant well by 
me, but if they ever write a play, may I 
be there to explain D 

BETTER THAN SHAKESPEAR,^ 

As to the other plays m the volume, 
the apphcation of my tide is less obvious, 
since neither Julius Ctesar, Cleopatra, nor 
Lady Cicely Waynflete have any external 
political connexion with Puntamsm. The 
very name of Cleopatra suggests at once 
a tragedy of Circe, withthehornble differ- 
ence that whereas the anaent myth nghdy 
represents Circe as turmng heroes mto 
hogs, the modem romantic convention 
would represent her as turmng hogs into 
heroes. Shakespear’s Antony and Cleo- 
patra must needs be as intolerable to the 
tme Puritan as it is vaguely distressing to 
the ordinary healthy citizen, because, after 
giving a faithful picture of the soldier 
broken down by debauchery, and the typi- 
cal wanton m whose arms such men per- 
ish, Shakespear finally strams all his huge 
command of rhetoric and stage pathos to 
give a theatncal subhmity to the wretched 
end of the business, and to persuade fool- 
ish spectators that the world was well lost 

^ As I pass these pages through the press 
(September 1900), the cntics of Yorkshire are 
struggling, as against some unholy fasanation, 
■with the apparition of Dick Dudgeon on their 
stage in the person of Forbes Robertson “A 
finished scoundrel” is the descnption which 
one of them gives of Dick. This is worth re- 
cording as an example of the extent to which 
tlie moral sense remains dormant in people who 
are content "with the customary formulas for 
respectable conduct. 


by the twain. Such falsehood is not to be 
borne except by the real Cleopatras and 
Antonys (they are to be found m every 
pubhc house) who would no doubt be 
glad enough to be transfigured by some 
poet as immortal lovers. Woe to the poet 
who stoops to such folly f The lot of the 
man who sees hfe truly and thinks about 
It romantically is Despair How well we 
know the cnes of that despair • Vanity of 
vamties, all is vamty > moans the Preacher, 
when hfe has at last taught him that 
Nature will not dance to his morahst- 
made tunes. Thackeray, scores of cen- 
tunes later, was still baying the moon m 
the same terms. Out, out, brief candle! 
cnes Shakespear, in his tragedy of the 
modem hterary man as murderer and 
witch consulter. Surely the time is past 
for patience 'with 'wnters who, having to 
choose between giving up hfe m despair 
and discarding the trumpery moral kit- 
chen scales m which they try to weigh the 
universe, superstitiously stick to the scales, 
and spend die rest of the hves they pre- 
tend to despise m breaking men’s spmts. 
But even m pessimism there is a choice 
between mtellectual honesty and dishon- 
esty. Hogarth drew the rake and the har- 
lot -without glonfymg their end Swift, 
accepting our system of morals and reli- 
gion, delivered the inevitable verdict of 
that system on us through the mouth of 
the king of Brobdmgnag, and described 
Man as the Yahoo, shoeing his superior 
the horse by his every action. Strind- 
berg, the orily genumely Shakespearean 
modem dramatist, shews that the female 
Yahoo, measured by romantic standards, 
is viler than her male dupe and slave I re- 
spect these resolute tragi-comedians. they 
are logical and faithful, they force you to 
face the fact that you must either accept 
their conclusions as vahd (in which case 
It IS cowardly to continue hvmg) or admit 
that their way of judgmg conduct is ab- 
surd But when your Shakespears and 
Thackerays huddle up the matter at die 
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end by killing somebody and covenng 
your eyes witli the undertaker’s handker- 
chief, duly omoned with some pathetic 
phrase, as The flight of angels sing thee to 
thy rest, or Adsum, or the like, I have no 
respect for them at all: such maudlin tncks 
may impose on tea-drunkards, not on me. 

Besides, I have a techmcal objection to 
making sexual infatuation a tragic theme. 
Expenence proves that it is only effective 
in the comic spirit We can bear to see Mrs 
Quickly pawmng her plate for love of 
Falstaff, but not Antony runmng away 
from the battle of Actium for love of Cleo- 
patra Let realism have its demonstra- 
tion, comedy Its criticism, or even bawdry 
Its horse-laugh at the expense of sexual in- 
fatuation, if It must, but to ask us to sub- 
j’ect our souls to its rumous glamor, to 
worship It, deify it, and imply that it alone 
makes our hfe worth hving, is nothing 
but folly gone mad erotically — a thmg 
compared to which Falstaff^s unbeglam- 
ored dnnkmg and drabbmg is respectable 
and nghtminded Whoever, then, expects 
to And Cleopatra a Circe and Ctesar a hog 
m these pages, had better lay down my 
book and be spared a disappointment. 

In Ccesar, I have used another char- 
acter with which Shakespear has been 
beforehand But Shakespear, who knew 
human weakness so well, never knew 
human strength of the Caesanan type His 
CtBsar is an admitted failure his Lear is 
a masterpiece The tragedy of disillusion 
and doubt, of the agomzed struggle for 
a foothold on the quicksand made by 
an acute observation stnving to venfy its 
vain attribution of morality and respect- 
ability to Nature, of the faithless will and 
the keen eyes that the faithless will is too 
weak to blind all this mil give you a 
Hamlet or a Macbeth, and wm you great 
applause from hterary gentlemen, but it | 
will not give you a Juhus Cassar Cassar 
was not in Sh^espear, nor in the epoch, 
now fast waning, which he inaugurated 
It cost Shakespear no pang to wnte Cassar 


down for the merely technical purpose of 
writing Brutus up And what a Brutus! 
A perfect Girondm, mirrored m Shake- 
spear’s art two hundred years before the 
real thing came to matunty and talked and 
stalked and had its head duly cut off by 
the coarser Antonys and Octaviuses of its 
time, who at least knew the difference be- 
tween hfe and rhetonc. 

It will be said that these remarks can 
bear no other construction than an offer 
of my Caesar to the pubhc as an improve- 
ment on Shakespear’s And m fact, that 
is their precise purport But here let me 
give a friendly wammg to those scribes 
who have so often exclaimed agamst my 
cnticisms of Shakespear as blasphemies 
against a hitherto unquestioned Perfec- 
tion and Infallibihty Such cntiasms are 
no more new than the creed of my Dia- 
boloman Puntan or my revival of the 
humors of Cool as a Cucumber. Too 
much surprise at them betrays an acquaint- 
ance with Shakespear criticism so limited 
as not to include even the prefaces of Dr. 
Jolinson and the utterances of Napoleon 
I have merely repeated m the dialect of 
my own time and in the hght of its philo- 
sophy what they said m the dialect and 
light of theirs Do not be misled by the 
Shakespear fanciers who, ever smce his 
own time, have dehghted m his plays just 
as they might have dehghted m a par- 
ticular breed of pigeons if they had never 
learnt to read His genume cntics, from 
Ben Jonson to Mr Frank Hams, have 
always kept as far on this side idolatry 
as I 

As to our ordinary uncritical citizens, 
they have been slowly trudgmg forward 
these three centuries to the point wluch 
Shakespear reached at a bound m Ehza- 
beth’s ume Today most of them have 
arrived there or thereabouts, with the re- 
sult that his plays are at last beginning 
to be performed as he wrote them, and 
the long line of disgraceful farces, melo- 
dramas, and stage pageants which actor- 
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managers, from Gamck and Cibber to 
our own contemporaries, have hacked out 
of his plays as peasants have hacked huts 
out of tlie Cohseum, are begmmng to van- 
ish from the stage. It is a significant fact 
tliat the mutilators of Shakespear, who 
never could be persuaded that Shakespear 
knew his busmess better than they, have 
ever been the most fanatical of his wor- 
shippers The late Augustin Daly thought 
no price too extravagant for an addition 
to his collection of Shakespear rehcs; but 
in arranging Shakespear’s plays for the 
stage, he proceeded on the assumption 
that Shakespear was a botcher and he an 
artist I am far too good a Shakespearean 
ever to forgive Henry Irvmg for produ- 
cing a version of King Lear so mutilated 
tliat the numerous cntics who had never 
read the play could not follow the story 
of Gloster Both these idolaters of the 
Bard must have tliought Forbes Robert- 
son mad because he restored Fortmbras 
to the stage and played as much of Hamlet 
as there was time for instead of as litde 
And tile instant success of the expenment 
probably altered their minds no further 
tlian to make them think the public mad 
Mr Benson actually gives the play com- 
plete at two sittings, causing the aforesaid 
numerous criucs to remark witli naive sur- 
prise that Polonius is a complete and in- 
teresung character It was die age of gross 
Ignorance of Shakespear and incapacity 
for Ins works that produced the indiscnm- 
inate eulogies widi which we are familiar 
It vas the revival of serious attenuon to 
those works that coincided widi die move- 
ment for giving genuine instead of spun- 
ous and sillv representations of his plays 
So much for Bardolatr)^* 

It docs not follow, hovc\cr, that the 
right to cnticirc Shakespear mvoh es the 
pov er of V ntmg better pla}S And m fact 
— do not be surprised at my modc'ity — I 
do not profess to VTite better plays The 
\ ntin<r of practicable stage pin} s docs not 
prc',. It an inhnuc scope to human talent. 


and the playwrights who magnify its diffi- 
culties are humbugs. The summit of dieir 
art has been attained agam and agam No 
man will ever wnte a better tragedy than 
Lear, a better comedy than Le Festin de 
Pierre or Peer Gynt, a better opera than 
Don Giovanm, a better music drama than 
The Niblung’s Ring or, for the matter of 
that, better fashionable plays and melo- 
dramas than are now being turned out by 
writers whom nobody dreams of mock- 
mg with the word immortal It is the philo- 
sophy, the oudook on life, that changes, 
not the craft of the playwnght. A genera- 
tion that IS thoroughly moralized and 
patriotized, that conceives virtuous indig- 
nation as spiritually nutritious, that mur- 
ders the murderer and robs the tluef, that 
grovels before all sorts of ideals, social, 
mihtary, ecclesiastical, royal and divine, 
may be, from my point of view, steeped 
m error, but it need not want for as good 
plays as tlie hand of man can produce 
Only, those plays will be neither written 
nor relished by men m whose philosophy 
guilt and innocence, and consequently re- 
venge and idolatry, have no meaning 
Such men must rewnte all the old plays 
in terms of their own philosophy, and 
that IS why, as Stuart-GIennie has pointed 
out, there can be no new drama witliout 
a new philosophy To which I may add 
that diere can be no Shakespear or Goetlie 
without one either, nor two Shakespears 
in one philosophic epoch, since, as I have 
said, the first great comer in that epoch 
reaps the whole harvest and reduces tliosc 
who come after to tlie rank of mere glean- 
ers, or, worse dian that, fools who go 
labonously through all tlie motions of the 
reaper and binder in an empty field. What 
IS tlie use of writing plays or painting 
frescoes if you have nothing more to say 
or shew tlian was said and shev n by 
Shakespear, Michael Angelo, and RaphneP 
If these had not seen things differently, 
for better or vorsc, from the dramatic 
poets of the Tov niev masteries, or from 
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Giotto, they could not have produced 
their works no, not though their skill of 
pen and hand had been double what it 
was After them there was no need (and 
need alone nerves men to face the persecu- 
tion in the teeth of which new art is 
brought to birth) to redo the already done, 
imtil m due time, when their philosophy 
wore Itself out, a new race of mneteenth 
century poets and critics, from Byron to 
WiUiam Moms, began, first to speak 
coldly of Shakespear and Raphael, and 
then to rediscover, in the medieval art 
which these Renascence masters had 
superseded, certain forgotten elements 
which were germinating again for the 
new harvest What is more, they began 
to discover that the technical skill of the 
masters was by no means superlative In- 
deed, I defy anyone to prove that the 
great epoch makers m fine art have owed 
their position to their techmcal skill It is 
true that when we search for examples of 
a prodigious command of language and 
of graphic hne, we can think of nobody 
better than Shakespear and Michael An- 
gelo But both of them laid their arts 
waste for centunes by leading later artists 
to seek greatness in copying their tech- 
mque The technique was acquired, re- 
fined on, and elaborated over and over 
agam, but the supremacy of the two great 
exemplars remamed undisputed As a 
matter of easily observable fact, every 
generation produces men of extraordin- 
ary speaal faculty, artistic, mathematical 
and hnguistic, who for lack of new ideas, 
or indeed of any ideas worth mentiomng, 
achieve no distinction outside music halls 
and class rooms, although they can do 
things easily that the great epoch makers 
did clumsily or not at all The contempt 
of the academic pedant for the ongmal 
artist IS often founded on a genuine supen- 
onty of techmcal knowledge and apti- 
tude he IS sometimes a better anatomical 
draughtsman than Raphael, a better hand 
at tnple counterpoint tlian Beethoven, a 


better versifier than Byron Nay, this is 
true not merely of pedants, but of men 
who have produced works of art of some 
note If techmcal facihty were the secret 
of greatness in art, Swinburne would be 
greater than Brownmg and Byron rolled 
into one, Stevenson greater than Scott 
or Dickens, Mendelssohn than Wagner, 
Machse than Madox Brown Besides, new 
ideas make their technique as water makes 
its channel, and the techmaan without 
ideas IS as useless as the canal constructor 
without water, though he may do very 
skilfiiUy what the Mississippi does very 
rudely To chnch the argument, you have 
only to observe that the epoch maker him- 
self has generally begun working profes- 
sionally before his new ideas have mas- 
tered him sufficiently to insist on constant 
expression by his art. In such cases you 
are compelled to admit that if he had by 
chance died earher, his greatness would 
have remamed unachieved, although his 
techmcal qualifications would have been 
well enough established The early imita- 
tive works of great men are usually con- 
spicuously infenor to the best works of 
their forerunners Imagine Wagner dying 
after composing Rienzi, or Shelley after 
Zastrozzil Would any competent cntic 
then have rated Wagner’s techmcal apti- 
tude as high as Rossim’s, Spontmi’s, or 
Meyerbeer’s, or Shelley’s as high as 
Moore’s^ Turn the problem another way 
does anyone suppose that if Shakespear 
had conceived Goethe’s or Ibsen’s ideas, 
he would have expressed tliem any worse 
than Goethe or Ibsen ^ Human faculty 
bemg what it is, is it likely that m our 
time any advance, except in external 
conditions, will take place in the arts of 
expression sufficient to enable an audior, 
without making himself ndiculous, to 
undertake to say what he has to say better 
than Homer or Shakespear^ But tlie hum- 
blest author, and much more a ratlier arro- 
gant one like myself, may profess to have 
something to say by this time tliat neitlier 
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Homer nor Sliakespear said. And the play- 
goer may reasonably ask to have liistonc^ 
events and persons presented to him m 
die light of lus ovm time, even diough 
Homer and Sliakespear have alread)'- 
shevTi them in die hght of their time. For 
example, Homer presented Aclnlles and 
Ajax as heroes to the vorld m the Ihads 
In due time came Shakespear, v^ho said, 
Mrtuall}-: I really cannot accept this spoilt 
clidd and this bravmy fool as great men 
merely because Homer flattered them in 
pla\ing to die Greek galler}\ Conse- 
quendy v*e have, in Troilus and Cressida, 
die \erdict of Shakespear’s epoch (our 
ovTi) on the pair. This did not m the least 
im olve any pretence on Shakespear’s part 
to be a greater poet than Homer. 

"SYlien Shakespear m turn came to 
deal vadi Henr}'^ V and Juhus Ctesar, he 
did so accordmg to his ovm essentially 
kmghdy conception of a great statesman- 
commander. But in the XIX centuiy 
comes die German lustonan hlommsen, 
vho also takes Ciesar for his hero, and ex- 
plains the immense difierence in scope be- 
tveen the perfect knight Verangetonx 
and lus great conqueror Juhus Caesar In 
this countr}', Carlyle, vath lus aein of 
peasant inspiration, apprehended the sort 
of greamess diat places die true hero of 
histor}' so far beyond the mere prcux 
chc% c/icr, V. hose fanatical personal honor, 
gallanny', and self-sacnfice, are founded 
on a passion for deadi bom of inabiht}' 
to bear the v eight of a hfc diat vail not 
grant ideal condmons to die h\er. This 
one ray of perception became Carhle’s 
vhole stock-in-trade, and it sufficed to 
make a literar}' master of him In due 
time, vhen Mommsen is an old man. and 
CarK Ic dead, come I, and dramatize the 
bv-di's-nme familiar distinction in Arms 
?' clTiiekl^n.v idi Its comedic conflict bc- 
t >o,.n the knigluK Bulgarian and the 
Mci-’^r^enne S"a'> cappin Yliereupon 
i,ri. a 1 o ha\ e not \ t,. 

Cera niv.ch L'> Momm.sen rmd 


Carlyle, raise a shnek of concern for dieir 
kmghdy ideal as if nobodvliad e's er ques- 
tioned Its sufliciency since the middle ages 
Let them thank me for educatmg them so 
far. And let them allovc me to set forth 
Ctesar in the same modem hght, taking 
the platform from Shakespear as he from 
Homer, and vidi no thought of pretend- 
ing to express the i\Iommsemte ^•ie^v of 
Caesar any better than Shakespear ex- 
pressed a ^nev■ vchich vas not even Plut- 
arcluan, and must, I fear, be referred to 
the tradition m stage conquerors estab- 
hshed by jMarlowe^s Tamerlane as mucli 
as to the cluvalrous conception of heroism 
dramatized m Henr}’’ V. 

For my ovn part, I can avouch diat 
such p overs of mvention, humor and 
stage mgenmt}* as I have been able to ex- 
ercise in Plan’s Pleasant and Unpleasant, 
and m Three PIa\*s for Puritans, a\'ailed 
me not at all untd I sav die old facts m 
a new hght. Teclmically, I do not find 
m}*self able to proceed odiennse dian 
as former plaj-vTights ha\ e done. True, 
my pla}^ have die latest mecliamcal im- 
pro\ ements die action is not earned on 
by impossible sohloquys and asides; and 
my people get on and off die stage vadi- 
out reqiunng four doors to a room vliicli 
in real hfe v ould ha\ e only one. But my 
stones are die old stones; my cliaracters 
are the familiar harlequin and columbine, 
clovTi and pantaloon (note the harlequin s 
leap in the diird act of Caisar and Cleo- 
patra), my stage tneks and suspenses and 
dinlls and jests are the ones in \ogue 
vhen I vas a bov, by v Inch time m} 
cjandfather vas tired of them To the 
\oung people vho make their acquaint- 
ance for die first time in m} pla\s thc\ 
ma\ be as no\ cl as C} rano’s nose to iho't 
V ho ha\e ne\er seen Punch; v luht to 
older pIa^ goers the unexpectedness of nn 
attempt to substitute natural histov f-x- 
con\entionaI cihics and romini'c h'Uic 
ma^ so nanshgure the CiCnal pup- 
pets and duir inevitvbk ddemm--:; r. to 
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make their identification impossible for 
the moment If so, so much the better for 
me. I shall perhaps enjoy a few years of 
immortality But the whirhgig of time will 
soon bring my audiences to my own point 
of view, and then the next Shakespear 
that comes along will turn these petty ten- 
tatives of imne mto masterpieces final for 
their epoch. By that time my twentieth 
century charactenstics will pass unnoticed 
as a matter of course, whilst the eighteenth 
century artificiahty that marks die work 
of every hterary Irishman of my genera- 
tion will seem antiquated and silly. It is a 
dangerous thing to be hailed at once, as 
a few rash admirers have hailed me, as 
above all dungs origmal what the world 
calls ongmahty is only an unaccustomed 
method of tickhng it Meyerbeer seemed 
prodigiously ongmal to the Pansians 
when he first burst on them Today, he is 
only the crow who followed Beethoven’s 
plough. I am a crow who have followed 
many ploughs No doubt I seem prodigi- 
ously clever to those who have never 
hopped, hungry and curious, across the 
fields of philosophy, pohtics, and art 
Karl Marx said of Stuart Mill that his 


eminence was due to the flatness of the 
surrounding country In these days of 
Free Schools, umversal reading, cheap 
newspapers, and the inevitable ensuing 
demand for notabihties of all sorts, liter- 
ary, mihtary, pohtical,and fashionable, to 
write paragraphs about, diat sort of emin- 
ence IS within the reach of very moderate 
abihty Reputations are cheap nowadays 
Even were they dear, it would still be im- 
possible for any pubhc-spinted citizen of 
the world to hope that his reputation 
might endure, for this would be to hope 
that the flood of general enhghtenment 
may never rise above his miserable high- 
watermark. I hate to think that Shake- 
spear has lasted 300 years, though he got 
no further than Koheleth the Preacher, 
who died many centimes before him, or 
that Plato, more than 2000 years old, is 
still ahead of our voters We must hurry 
on we must get nd of reputations* they 
are weeds m the soil of ignorance Culti- 
vate that soil, and they will flower more 
beautifully, but only as annuals If this 
preface will at all help to get nd of mine, 
the VTiting of it will have been well worth 
the pains 
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HOW THE PLAY CAME TO BE WBJTTEN 

I had better explain why, m this httle 
pilce d' occasion^ written for a perform- 
ance in aid of the funds of the project 
of estabhshmg a National Theatre as a 
memorial to Shakespear, I have identi- 
fied the Dark Lady with Mistress Mary 
Fitton First, let me say that I do not con- 
tend that the Dark Lady was Mary Fitton, 
because when the case in Mary’s favor 
(or against her, if you please to consider 
that the Dark Lady was no better than 
she ought to have been) was complete, 
a portrait of Mary came to hght and 
turned out to be that of a fair lady, not 
of a dark one. That settles the question, 
if the portrait is authentic, which I see no 
reason to doubt, and the lady’s hair un- 
dyed, which is perhaps less certain Shake- 
spear rubbed in the lady’s complexion m 
his sonnets meralessly; for m his day 
black hair was as unpopular as red hair 
was m the early days of Queen Victoria 
Any tmge lighter dian raven black must 
be held fatal to the strongest claim to be 
the Dark Lady And so, unless it can 
be shewn that Shakespear’s sonnets ex- 
asperated Mary Fitton into dyemg her 
hair and getting painted m false colors, 

I must give up all pretence that my play 
IS historical The later suggestion of Mr 
Acheson that the Dark Lady, far from 
being a maid of honor, kept a tavern in 
Oxford, and was the mother of Davenant 
the poet, is the one I should have adopted 
had I wished to be up to date Why, then, 
did I mtroduce the Dark Lady as Mis- 
tress Fitton.^ 

Well, I had two reasons The play was 
not to have been written by me at all, but 
by Dame Editli Lyttelton, and it was she 
who suggested a scene of jealousy be- 
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tween Queen Ehzabeth and the Dark 
Lady at the expense of the unfortunate 
Bard Now this, if the Dark Lady was a 
maid of honor, was qmte easy If she were 
a tavern landlady, it would have strained 
all probabihty. So I stuck to Mary Fitton 
But I had another and more personal 
reason I was, m a manner, present at the 
birth of the Fitton theory. Its parent and 
I had become acquainted; and he used to 
consult me on obscure passages m tlie 
sonnets, on which, as far as I can remem- 
ber, I never succeeded m throwing tlie 
faintest hght, at a time when nobody else 
drought my opimon, on that or any other 
subject, of the shghtest importance I 
thought It would be fnendly to immortal- 
ize mm, as the silly hterary saymg is, 
much as Shakespear immortalized Mr 
W. H , as he said he would, simply by 
writing about him 

Let me tell the story formally. 

THOMAS TYLER 

Throughout the eighties at least, and 
probably for some years before, the 
British Museum reading room was used 
daily by a gendeman of such astomshing 
and crushmg ugliness that no one who 
had once seen him could ever thereafter 
forget him. He was of fair complexion, 
rather golden red than sandy, aged be- 
tween forty-five and sixty, and dressed 
m frock coat and tall hat of presentable 
but never new appearance His figure was 
rectangular, waisdess, neckless, ankleless, 
of middle height, looking shortish be- 
cause, though he was not particularly 
stout, there was nothing slender about 
lum. His ughness was not unamiable it 
was accidental, external, excrescential 
Attached to his face from the left ear to 
the pomt of Ins chin was a monstrous 
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goitre, Iiung down to his collar 

bone, and was very inadequately balanced 
b\ a smaller one on bis right eyelid 
Nature’s malice was so overdone m bis 
ease that it someliow failed to produce 
the effect of repulsion it seemed to have 
aimed at. \X'’Jicn 3'ou first met Tliomas 
T\ler 30U could tliink of notliing else 
but wlieibcr surgery could really do 
nothing for him But after a very bnef 
acquaintance you never thought of bis 
disfigurements at all, and talked to him as 
3'ou might to Romeo or Lovelace, only, 
so many people, especially women, would 
not nsk the preliminary ordeal, that lie 
remained a man apart and a bachelor all 
Ills days I am not to be frightened or 
prejudiced by a tumor, and I struck up 
a cordial acquaintance with him, in tlie 
course of v. Inch he kept me pretty closely 
on the track of his work at the Museum, 
in vhidi I was then, like himself, a daily 
reader. 

He v-as by profession a man of letters 
of an uncommercial kind He •t\7is a 
specialist in pessimism, had made a trans- 
lation of Ecclesiastes of which eight 
copies a year were sold, and followed up 
tlie pessimism of Shakespear and Swift 
with keen intcrcsL He delighted in a 
hideous conception which he called tlie 
tlieory of tlie cycles, according to which 
the history of mankind and tlie universe 
keeps eternally repeating itself without 
the slightest variation throughout all 
eternity, so tliat he had lived and died 
and had his goitre before and would hve 
and die and have it again and again and 
again He liked to believe tliat nothing 
that happened to him was completely 
novel he was persuaded that he often 
had some recollection of its previous 
occurrence in the last cycle He hunted 
out allusions to this favorite theory in his 
three favonte pessimists He tned his 
hand occasionally at deciphenng anaent 
inscriptions, reading them as people 
seem to read the stars, by discovenng 


bears and bulls and swords and goats 
where, as it seems to me, no sane human 
being can see anyiliing but stars higgledy- 
piggledy Ne\t to die translation of 
Ecclesiastes, his magnum opus was his 
work on Shakespear’s Sonnets, in winch 
lie accepted a previous identification of 
Mr W H , die “onhe begetter” of the 
sonnets, vidi the Earl of Pembroke 
(Wilham Herbert), and promulgated his 
own identification of Mistress Mary 
Fitton widi die Dark Lady Whedier he 
was nght or wrong about die Dark Lady 
did not matter urgendy to me she might 
have been Maria Tompkins for all I cared 
But Tyler would have it that she was 
Mary Fitton, and he tracked Mary down 
from die first of her marriages m her teens 
to her tomb in Cheshire, windier he made 
a pilgnmage and whence returned in 
triumph widi a picture of her statue, and 
die news that he was convinced she was 
a dark lady by traces of paint still dis- 
cernible 

In due course he pubhshed his edition 
of die Sonnets, with die evidence he had 
collected He lent me a copy of the book, 
winch I never returned But I reviewed 
It in die Pall Mall Gazette on the 7th of 
January 1886, and thereby let loose the 
Fitton dieory in a wider arcle of readers 
than the book could reach Then Tyler 
died, sinking unnoted like a stone in the 
sea I observe that Mr Acheson, Mrs 
Davenant’s champion, calls him Rever- 
end It may very well be that he got his 
knowledge of Hebrew in readmg for the 
Church, and there was always some- 
thing of the clergyman or the school- 
master in his dress and air. Possibly he 
may actually have been ordamed But 
he never told me that or anything else 
about his affairs, and his black pessimism ' 
would have shot him violendy out of any 
cliurch at present estabhshed in the West 
We never talked about affatrs we talked 
about Shakespear, and the Dark Lady, 
and Swift, and Koheleth, and the cycles. 
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and tlie mysienous moments Ttlien a feel- 
ing came over us that this had happened 
to us before, and about the forgeries of 
the Pentateuch trhich vrere ottered for 
sale to the British fluseum, and about 
hterature and things of the spirit gener- 
ally. He aivrays came to mv desh at the 
l^Iuseum and spoke to me about some- 
thincT or other, no doubt Sndins; that 
people vrho vrere keen on this sort of con- 
versation vrere rather scarce. He remains 
a Hsid spot of memorv in the void of mv 
forgetfulness, a quite considerable and 
digniued soul in a grotesquelv dishgured 
bodv. 


^ i 


- 1 


rriANii. HAHRIS 

To the remevr in the Pall flail Gazette 
I attribute, rightly or vrrongly. the in- 
troduction of Mary Firron to Mr Frank 
Harris. My reason for this is that Mr 
Harris vrrote a play about Shakespear and 
Maty* Fitton: and vrhen L as a pious duty 
to Tyler's ghost, reminded the morld that 
it vas to Tyler — e ovred the Fitton 
theorr. Frani Hams, mho clearly had 
not a notion of vrhat had first nut Marv 
into lus head, belles ed. I think, tlmt I had 
invented Tyler expressly for his discom- 
nruie, for the stress I laid on Tyler's 
claims must have seemed unaccountable 
and perhaps mahdous on the assumption 
that he vas to me a mere name amo^g: 
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before mine. I read it in manuscript be- 
I fore the Shakespear Memonal ISanoral 
Theatre vras mooted: and if there is arm- 
thing except the Fitton theom* (vriach 3 
Tyler's pronerre) in my play —Hah is 
also in IMr Harris's it vras I mho armexea 
it from him and not he from me. It dees 
not matter anyhom , because this plm 
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j Harris’s play is serious both in size, ia- 
1 tendon, and quahtv. But there could net 
I in the namre of things be much resem- 
blance, because Frank conceives Snake- 
spear to ha*v*e been a broken-hearted, 
melancholy, enormousiv sentimeaml aer- 
, son, — hereas I am cominced rhat he vus 
, very like myself: in iacr. if I had been 
1 bom in 1^56 instead of in 1S56 , 1 shcala 
; have taken to blank verse and given 
I Shakespear a harder ran for Hs mcrey 
than ah the omer Elizabethans put to- 
gether. Y'e: the success of Frardt Harris's 
hcok on Suakesnear tm've me srear de- 
li sht. 
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Hams’s study of Shakespeaij whom, as 
I have said, he pities too much; but that 
he is not insensible to humor is shewn not 
only by his appreaation of Wilde, but 
by the fact that the group of contributors 
vho made his editorship of The Saturday 
Re\uew so remarkable, and of whom I 
speak none the less highlv because I hap- 
pened to be one of them mj'self, were all, 
in their various wa\"s, humorists. 

“s^D^■EY’s SISTER: Pembroke’s 
mother” 

And now to return to Shakespear. 
Though Ivir Hams followed Tyler m 
idenuR-mg hlar}* Fitton as the Dark 
Lady, and the Earl of Pembroke as the 
addressee of the other sonnets and the 
man who made love successfully to 
Shakespear’s mistress, he xery character- 
istically refuses to follow Tyler on one 
pomt, though for the hfe of me I cannot 
remember whether it was one of the sur- 
mises v luch Tyler pubhshed, or only one 
wluch he submitted to me to see v hat I 
would say about it, just as he used to sub- 
mit difficult fines from the sonnets. 

This surmise was that “Sidney’s sister* 
Pembroke's mother” set Shakespear on to 
persuade Pembroke to marr}*, and tliat 
this was die explanauon of those ^her 
sonnets vhich so persistendy and im- 
naturallv ursed raatrimonv on Mr W. H. 

I take this to be one of the bnghtest 
of T} ler’s ideas, because die persuasions 
in die sonnets are unaccountable and out 
of character unless they vere offered to 
please somebody vhom Shakespear de- 
sired to please, and vlio took a modierly 
interest m Pembroke. There is a furdier 
temptation in die dieon* for me Tlie 
most cliarrping of all Shakespear’s old 
V omen, indeed the mo^t charming of all 
his omen \ oung or old, i=: the Countess 
of Rousillon in .VII s Well That Ends 
VYclk It 1 as a certam indi\ idmlits amonc; 
t’ e*n ' Inch '^’igues's a portmit Mr Hams 
s ’I i.a.c It tliat all Shi' c>pcar s nice old 


women are drawn from his helot ed 
mother, but I see no evidence whatet er 
that Shakespear’s mother was a particu- 
larly mce woman or that he was par- 
ticularly fond of her. That she was a 
simple incarnation of extravagant mater- 
nal pride like the mother of Conolanus 
in Plutarch, as j\Ir Hams asserts, I cannot 
beheve: she is quite as likely to hate 
home her son a grudge for becommg 
“one of these harlotry players” and dis- 
gracing the Ardens Anyhow, as a con- 
jectural model for the Countess of Rou- 
sillon, I prefer that one of whom Jonson 
VTOte 

Sidney’s sister Pembroke’s mother* 

Death ere diou has slam another, 

Learned and fair and wood as she. 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

But Frank will not hat e her at any pnee, 
because his ideal Shakespear is rather 
hke a sador in a melodrama; and a sailor 
in a melodrama must adore lus mother. 

I do not at all behttle sucli sailors. They 
are the emblems of human generositt*, 
but Shakespear was not an emblem, 
he was a man and the author of Hamlet, 
vho had no illusions about his mother 
In weak moments one almost tnshes lie 
had 

shakespear’s soclae ST-AN-DLVG 

On the ve.xed quesuon of Shakespear’s 
soaal standing Mr Hams sat-s that Shal'c- 
spear “had not had the adtantage of a 
middle-class training ” I suggest that 
Shakespear missed tins questionable ad- 
lantage, not because he was sonall} too 
lov to ha\ e attained to it, but because he 
concei\ed himself as belonging to the 
upper class from v Inch our public school 
boAS are nov drawn. Let Mr Hams s i*"- 
\ei. for a moment the held of conttm- 
poran,' ]oumali‘:m He vill ^e<_ there son*, 
men vho ha\e the \cr\ characten-vc:- 
from vlrch he infers thai. Shat C'pe.'T . 

."’t a son'll ciiiad.antage through h’- {"’C 
o'^'middle-cla'^s rrammg arcru* di, 
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ill-rtiannered, abusive, mischievous, fond 
of quoting obscene schoolboy anecdotes, 
adepts in that sort of blaclanail which 
consists in mercilessly libeUmg and in- 
sulting every wnter whose opmions are 
sufEaently heterodox to make it almost 
impossible for him to nsk perhaps five 
years of a slender mcome by an appeal to 
a prejudiced orthodox jury, and they see 
Tiothmg m all this cruel blackguardism 
but an uproariously joUy rag, although 
they are by no means without genume 
hterary abihty, a love of letters, and even 
some artistic consaence But he will find 
not one of the models of this type (I say 
nothmg of mere imitators of it) below 
the rank that looks at the middle class, 
not humbly and enviously from below, 
but insolently from above Mr Hams 
himself notes Shakespear’s contempt for 
the tradesman and mechamc, and his in- 
comgible addiction to smutty jokes He 
does us the pubhc service of sweepmg 
away the famdiar plea of the Bardolatrous 
ignoramus, that Shakespear’s coarseness 
was part of the manners of his time, put- 
ting his pen with precision on the one 
name, Spenser, that is necessary to expose 
such a libel on Elizabethan decency 
There was nothmg whatever to prevent 
Shakespear from bemg as decent as More 
was before him, or Bunyan after him, and 
as self-respecting as Raleigh or Sidney, 
except the tradition of his class, in which 
education or statesmanship may no doubt 
be acquired by those who have a turn for 
them, but m which msolence, dension, 
profligacy, obscene jesting, debt con- 
tracting, and rowdy mischievousness, 
give continual scandd to the pious, sen- 
ous, mdustnous, solvent bourgeois No 
other class is infatuated enough to be- 
heve that gentlemen are bom and not 
made by a very elaborate process of cul- 
ture Even kmgs are taught and coached 
and drilled from their earliest boyhood 
to play their part. But the man of family 
(I am convinced that Shakespear took that 


view of himself) will plunge mto soaety 
without a lesson m t^le manners, mto 
pohtics without a lesson m history, mto 
the aty without a lesson m busmess, and 
mto the army without a lesson m honor 

It has been said, with the object of 
provmg Shakespear a laborer, that he 
could hardly wnte his name "'^y^ Be- 
cause he “had not the advantage of a 
middle-class trammg ” Shakespear him- 
self tells us, through Hamlet, that gentle- 
men purposely wrote badly lest they 
should be mistaken for scnveners, but 
most of them, then as now, wrote badly 
because they could not write any better 
In short, the whole range of Shakespear’s 
foibles the snobbishness, the naughti- 
ness, the contempt for tradesmen and 
mechamcs, the assumption that witty 
conversation can only mean smutty con- 
versation, the flunkeyism towards social 
supenors and msolence towards soaal 
mfenors, the easy ways with servants 
which IS seen not only between The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and their valets, 
but m the affection and respect inspired 
by a great servant hke Adam all these 
are the charactenstics of Eton and Har- 
row, not of the pubhc elementary or 
pnvate adventure school They prove, 
as everything we know about Shakespear 
suggests, that he thought of the Shake- 
spears and Ardens as famihes of conse- 
quence, and regarded himself as a gentle- 
man under a cloud through his fadier’s 
ill luck m busmess, and never for a 
moment as a man of the people This is 
at once the explanation of and excuse for 
his snobbery He was not a pan'enu try- 
ing to cover his humble ongm witli a 
purchased coat of arms he a gentle- 
man resuming what he conceived to be 
his natural position as soon as he gamed 
the means to keep it up 

THIS SIDE IDOLATRY 

There is anodier matter whicli I think 
Mr Hams should ponder He says that 
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Shakespear wss but “little esteemed by 
his OMTL generation.” He even describes 
Jonson’s description of his “httle Latm 
and less Greek” as a sneer, whereas it 
occurs m an unmistakeably smcere eulog)’- 
of Shakespear, vnitten after his death, and 
is clearly meant to heighten the impres- 
sion of Shakespear’s prodigious natural 
endowments by pomtmg out that they 
v^ere not due to scholastic acqmrements. 
Now there is a sense m which it is true 
enough that Shakespear was too httle 
esteemed by his own generation, or, for 
the matter of that, by any subsequent 
generation. The bargees on the RegenCs 
Canal do not chant Shakesp ear’s verses 
as die gondohers m Vemce are said to 
chant the verses of Tasso (a practice 
whicli suspended for some reason 
durmg my stay m Vemce: at least no 
gondoher ever did it m my hearing) 
Shakespear is no more a popular author 
than Rodm is a popular sculptor or 
Richard Strauss a popular composer. But 
Shakespear was certainly not such a fool 
as to expect the Toms, Dicks, and Harr}^ 
of Ills time to be any more interested m 
dramatic poetry dian Newton, later on, 
expected diem to be mterested in fluxions 
And vhen we come to the question 
whether Shakespear rmssed diat assurance 
which all great men have had from the 
more capable and susceptible members 
of dieir generation that tliey were great 
men, Ben Jonson’s endence disposes of 
so improbable a notion at once and for 
ever. “I loi ed the man,” sai^s Ben, "this 
side idolatr}', as v ell as any ” Nov' why 
in die name of common sense should 
he haie made diat qualification unless 
diere had been, not only idolatr}% but 
idolatry’- fulsome enough to irntate 
Jonson mto an express disaiowal of it^ 
Jonson, die bncklaver, must haie felt 
sore sometimes vhen Shakespear spoke 
and wrote of bncklayers as lus inferiors. 
He must ln\ e felt it a litde hard diat being 
a better scholar, and perliaps a bra\ er and i 


tougher man physically than Shakespear, 
he not so successful or so well liked 
But m spite of this he praised Shake- 
spear to die utmost stretch of his powers 
of eulog}’-: m fact, notwithstanding lus 
disclaimer, he did not stop “this side 
idolatr}i” If, therefore, even Jonson felt 
himself forced to clear himself of extra- 
vagance and absurdit}- in his appreaanon 
of Shakespear, there must have been 
many people about who idoh2ed Shake- 
spear as American ladies idohze Pader- 
ewski, and who carried Bardolatrj^, even 
m the Bard’s own time, to an extent that 
direatened to make his reasonable ad- 
mirers ridiculous. 

shakespeah’s pessimism 

I submit to Mr Hams that by ruling 
out this idolatT}*, and its possible effect 
m makmg Shakespear dunk that lus 
pubhc would stand anything firom him, 
he has ruled out a far more plausible ex- 
planation of the faults of such a play as 
Timon of Athens than his dieoiy- diat 
Shakespear’s passion for the Dark Lady 
“cankered and took on proud flesh m 
him, and tortured him to nervous break- 
down and madness.” In Timon the in- 
tellectual bankruptcy is ob^nous enough: 
Shakespear tned once too often to make 
a play out of the cheap pessirmsm v Inch 
is thrown mto despair by a comparison 
of actual human nature wddi theoretical 
morahty, actual law and admimstrarion 
wath abstract justice, and so fordi But 
Shakespear’s perception of die fact that 
all men, judged by die moral standard 
w Inch diey apply to odiers and by w lucli 
they justify dieir pumshment of odiers, 
are fools and scoundrels, does not date 
from die Dark Lady complication: he 
seems to ha\e been bom wadi it If ta 
The Comedy of Errors and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream die persons of 
die drama are nor quite so read} for 
treachcrv’’ and murder as Laertes and even 
Hamlet himself (not to mention the pm- 
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cession of ruffians who pass through the 
latest plays) it is certainly not because 
they have any more regard for law or 
rehgion There is only one place in Shake- 
spear’s plays where die sense of shame is 
used as a human attribute, and that is 
where Hamlet is ashamed, not of any- 
thing he himself has done, but of liis 
mother’s relations with his uncle This 
scene is an unnatural one the son’s re- 
proaches to his mother, even the fact of 
his being able to discuss the subject with 
her, IS more repulsive than her relations 
with her deceased husband’s brother 
Here, too, Shakespear betrays for once 
his religious sense by making Hamlet, 
m his agony of shame, declare that his 
mother’s conduct makes “sweet religion 
a rhapsody of words ” But for that pass- 
age we might almost suppose that the 
feeling of Sunday mormng in the country 
which Orlando describes so perfecdy m 
As You Like It was the beginmng and 
end of Shakespear’s nouon of rehgion 
I say almost, because Isabella in Measure 
for Measure has rehgious charm, in spite 
of the conventional theatncal assumpuon 
that female religion means an inhumanly 
feroaous chastity But for the most part 
Shakespear differentiates his heroes from 
his Viliams much more by what they do 
than by what they are Don Juan in Much 
Ado IS a true villain a man with a mah- 
aous will, but he is too dull a duffer to be 
of any use in a leading part, and when 
we come to the great villams like Mac- j 
beth, we find, as Mr Hams points out, 
that they are preasely identical with the 
heroes Macbeth is only Hamlet incon- 
gruously committing murders and en- 
gagmg in hand-to-hand combats And 
Hamlet, who does not dream of apolo- 
gizing for the three murders he commits, 
IS always apologizmg because he has not 
yet committed a fourth, and finds, to his 
great bewilderment, that he does not want 
to commit It “It cannot be,” he says, 
“but I am pigeon-hvered, and lack gal! 
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to make oppression bitter, else, ere this, 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
with this slave’s offal ” Really one is 
tempted to suspect that when Sbylock 
asks “Hates any man the thmg he would 
not kiU'^” he is expressing the natural and 
proper sentiments of the human race as 
Shakespear understood them, and not 
the vmdicttveness of a stage Jew 

i GAIETY OF GENIUS 

In view of these facts, it is dangerous 
to ate Shakespear’s pessimism as evi- 
dence of the despair of a heart broken by 
the Dark Lady- There is an irrepressible 
gaiety of gemus which enables it to bear 
the whole waght of the world’s misery 
without blenching There is a laugh 
always ready to avenge its tears of dis- 
couragemenn In the hnes which Mr 
Hams quotes only to declare that he can 
make nothmg of them, and to condemn 
them as out of character, Richard III, 
immediately after pitymg himself because 

There is no creature loves me 

And if I die no soul will pity me, 

adds, with a gnn, 

Nay, wherefore should they, since that I 

myself 

Fmd m myself no pity for myselP 

Let me again remmd Mr Hams of 
Oscar Wilde We all dreaded to read De 
Profundis our mstmct vas to stop our 
ears, or run away from the wall of a 
broken, though by no means contrite, 
heart But we were throwing away our 
pity De Profundis was de profundis in- 
deed Wilde was too good a dramaost to 
throw away so powerful an effect, but 
none the less it was de profundis m e\- 
celsis There was more laughter betv^cen 
the lines of that book than m a thousand 
farces by men of no genius Wilde, like 
Richard and Shakespear, found in him- 
self no pity for himself There is nodimg 
that marks tlie bom dramaust more un- 
mistakeablytlian tins discovery of corned v 
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in Ins O'wn misfortimes almost in pro- 
portion to tie pathos Trith. "vrlhch the 
ordinary man annonnces their tragedv. 
I cannot for the life of me see the hrohen 
heart in Shakespear's latest 'rorhs. ‘“Hark, 
harkl the lark at heaven's gate sings'" is 
not the hnic oi a broken man: nor is 
Cloten's comment that if Imogen does 
not appreciate in “it is a ^nce in her ears 
vrhich horse hairs, and cats' s?n:n. and the 
voice of nnpaved eunuch to boot, can 
never amend,'' the sally of a saddened 
one. Is it not clear that to the last there 
mas in Shakespear an incorrigible di-cine 
le\ity. an inexhaustible joy that derided 
sorroTT? Think of the poor Dark ladv 
having to stand up to this unbearable 
pomer of extracting a grim fun from 
e^-erything. kir Harris vrrites as if Shake- 
spear did ah the suFenng and the Dark 
Lady ail the cruelty. But vrhy does he 
not put himself in the Dark Lady's place 
for a moment as he has put himseli so 
successfuhy in Shakespear 's." Imagine her 
reading the hundred and thirtieth sonnet! 

w 

My mistress' eyes are nothirg like die sim: 
Coral is fer more red than her has' red: 

If sno~ be mhite, vhy dien her breasts are 
dun; 

If haim be xrire. b^ack vires grom on her 
head: 

I have seen ros^ camasied. red and vmte. 
Bat no such roses see I in her cheeks. 

And in some cerfimes is there more cehght 
Tuan in die breath that dvm my unstress 
reeks 

I love to hear her speak, yet vej I knov 
That mL.5.c ham a far more pleasing sound. 

I grant I net er sav a gedaess go* 

Mv mistress, *■ hen she vants. meaas on the 

And ten bt i eatem I tin-u mt Io\e as 
rare 

As an* sre ne_ea vtm raise compare. 

Tciie mis ns a sample of die sort of com- 
okmert from vhdch s-.e vas reter for 
a mcmen sal'e vam Shakesrenr. Bear in 
mn''G trat s*'e vas "o: a comeiar: mat 
the E.iaaceman fasmcn of treadnu brun- 


ettes as ugly vromen must have made her 
rather sore on the subject of her com- 
plexion; that no human hema:. male or 
female, can concelvablv enjov bebm: 
chaired on that point in the fourth counlet 
about the perfumes: that Shakesp ear's 
revulsions, as the sonnet immediateiv 
urecedins shev^, vrere as violent as his 
ardors, and vrere expressed vidi the 
realistic pover and horror that makes 
Hamlet sav that the heavens cot sick 

m ^ 

vhen thev savr the cueen's conduct, and 
then ask Mr Harris whether any woman 
could have stood it for long, or have 
thought the “sugred” compliment worth 
the cruel wounds, the dea-^ins of tie 
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neartintx. 

as natural and amusing a reacdon as me 

hurlesquhig of his heroics bv PistoL his 

sermons bv FalstaS. and his ucems bv 
- * 
Cloten and Touchstone, 

jmiHR AXD SEIJE T .E 

This does not mean that Shakesp ear 
was cruel: ewdendy he was not; but it 
was not cruelty that made Jupiter reduce 
Semde to ashes; it was the fact that he 
could not hdp being a god nor she help 
being a mortal. The one thing Shake- 
spear's passion for tbe Darn Ladv v-us 
not. was what kt Hams In one passage 
calls it: idolatrous. If it had been, she 
might have been able to stand in The 
man who cctes ‘ yet doubts; suspects, 
yet srronglv loves,' is tolerable e'v er. by 
a SDOilt and tyrannical mistress: but v-„at 
woman could ncsstbly endure a man w ..a 
dotes without dcmtmg: who -rr ana 
vho is huselv amL-sed at the ahs_rAt}' 
o: bis inuaruadon for a vcoman o; whose 
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pitiabie, Trretclied and broEen among a ’ not be added in tbe next edinon; the 
robust croT'd of Jonsons and Ekzabetbs; > Matus is too Ereat: it leaves tbe reader 


but to me be is not Sbakespear because 
I miss tbe Shakespearean ironv and tbe 
Shakespearean gaiety. Take these avrav 
and Shak^ear is no longer Sbakespear: 
ail tbe bite, tbe impetus, tbe strength, tbe 
grim delight m his ovm pov'er of looking 
terrible fects in the fece vnth a chuckle. 


i too uneasy before th's touching picture 
! of a Tritfaing vrorm substituted for tbe 
I invulnerable giant. But it is none the less 
I probable that in no other Tuy could Mr 
j Harris have got at his man as he has For, 
I after ail, vrhat is the secret of the hopeless 
I failure of the academic Bardolaters to 


is gone; and you have nothing left but j give us a credible or even interesting 
that most depressing of ail things: a Sbakespear, and the easv triumph of Mr 
victim. 0T7 vrbo can think of Sbakespear Harris in giving us both." Simplv that 
as a man vnth a grie\'ance" Even in that Mr Harris ha^; assumed that he vras deal- 
most thoroughgoing and inspired of all j ing vrith a man, v-hilst the others have 


Shakespear’s loves: his love of music assumed that thev tvere vriting about a 
(vrbich hlr Harris has been the first to god, and have therefore rejected every 
appreciate at an 3 nhing hke its value), consideration of feet, tradition, or inter- 


there is a dash of mocker}*. “Spit in the 
hole, man: and tune again.’’ ‘TDhine air! 
Novr is his soul ravished. Is it not strange 
that sheep’s guts should hale the souls 
out of men’s bodies?’’ “An he bad been 
a dog that should have homied thus, th^ 
vrould have hanged him. ’ There is just 
as much Sbakespear here as in the m- 
emtable quotation about tbe srreet south 
and the bank of %doIets. 

I lay stress on this irony of Shake- 
spear’s, this impish rejoicing in pessim- 
ism, this exultation m tvbat breaks the 
hearts of common men, not only because 
it is diagnostic of that immense energ}-^ 
of hfe v^hich vre call gemus, but because 
its omission is the one glaring defect m 
Mr Harris’s otbervise extraordmar}’’ pene- 
trating book. Fortunately, it is an omis- 
sion that does not disable the hook as (m 
my judgment) it disabled the hero of the 
play, because Mr Hams left himself out 
of his play, whereas he per\^ades his book, 
mordant, deep-voiced, and with an un- 
conquerable Style v'hich is the man. 

THE IDOL OF THE BARDOLATERS 

There is e\ en an ad^'antage in ha\'mg 
a book on Sbakespear with the Shake- 
spearean irony left out of account. I do 
not say that the missmg chapter should 


pretation, that pointed to any human im- 
perfection in their hero. Thev thus leave 
themselves with so httle material that 
they are forced to begin by saying that 
we know very little about Sbakespear. 
As a matter of fact, with the plays and 
sonnets in our hands, we know much 
more about Sbakespear than we know 
about Dickens or Thackeray: the only 
difficulty IS that we dehberatdy suppress 
it because it proves that Sbakespear was 
not only very unlike the conception of 
a god current m Clapham, but was not, 
accordins to the same reckoning, even 
a respectable man. The academic wew 
sterts vitb a Sbakespear who was not 
scurnlous; therefore the verses about 
“lous}* Luc}*” cannot have been written 
by him, and the cognate passages m the 
pla''i*s are either strokes of character- 
drawing or gags interpolated By tiie 
actors. This ideal Sbakespear vas too 
well behaved to get drunk: therefore the 
tradition that his death was hastened by 
a dnnkmg bout with Jons on and Dra}’ton 
must be rejected, and the remorse of 
Cassio treated as a thing obsenTd, not 
expenenced: nay, the disgust of Hamlet 
at the dnnkmg customs of Denmark is 
taken to est^lish Sbakespear as the 
superior of Alexander in self-control, and 
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ihe greatest of teetotalers 
Now this system of mventing your 
great man to start with, and then rejecting 
all the matenals that do not fit him, with 
the ridiculous result that you have to de- 
clare that there are no matenals at all (with 
your waste-paper basket full of them), 
ends m leaving Shakespear with a much 
worse character than he deserves For 
though It does not greatly matter whether 
he wrote the lousy Lucy hnes or not, and 
does not really matter at all whether he 
got drunk when he made a mght of it 
with Jonson and Drayton, the sonnets 
raise an unpleasant question which does 
matter a good deal, and the refusal of the 
academic Bardolaters to discuss or even 
mention this question has had the effect 
of producing a silent verdict agamst 
Shakespear Mr Hams tackles the ques- 
tion openly, and has no difficulty what- 
ever m convinang us that Shakespear 
was a man of normal constitution sexu- 
ally, and was not the victim of that most 
cruel and pitiable of all the freaks of 
nature the freak which transposes the 
normal aim of the affections Silence on 
this point means condemnation, and the 
condemnation has been general through- 
out the present generation, though it only 
needed Mr Hams’s fearless handhng of 
the matter to sweep away what is nothing 
but a morbid and very disagreeable 
modem fashion There is always some 
stock accusation brought against eminent 
persons When I was a boy every well- 
known man was accused of beating his 
wife Later on, for some unexplained 
reason, he was accused of psychopathic 
derangement And this fashion is retro- 
spective The cases of Shakespear and 
Michael Angelo are ated as proving that 
every gemus of the first magmtude was 
a sufferer, and both here and in Germany 
there are circles m which such derange- 
ment IS grotesquely reverenced as part of 
the Stigmata of heroic powers All of 
which IS gross nonsense Unfortunately, m 


Shakespear’s case, prudery, which cannot 
prevent the accusation from being whis- 
pered, does prevent the refutation from 
bemg shouted Mr Haras, the deep- 
voiced, refuses to be silenced He dis- 
misses with proper contempt the stupidity 
which places an outrageous construction 
on Shakespear’s apologies m the sonnets 
for neglecting that “perfect ceremony” 
of love which consists m returmng c^s 
and making protestations and giving 
presents and paymg the trumpery atten- 
tions which men of gemus always refuse 
to bother about, and to which touchy 
people who have no gemus attach so 
much importance No reader who had 
not been tampered with by the psycho- 
pathic monomamacs could ever put any 
construction but the obvious and inno- 
cent one on these passages. But the 
general vocabulary of the sonnets to Pem- 
broke (or whoever “Mr W H ” really 
was) IS so overcharged according to 
modem ideas that a reply on the general 
case IS necessary. 

shakespear’s alleged sycophancy 
AND perversion 

That reply, which Mr Hams does not 
hesitate to give, is twofold first, that 
Shakespear was, m his ammde towards 
earls, a sycophant, and, second, that the 
normality of Shakespear’s sexual con- 
stitution is only too well attested by tlie 
excessive susceptibility to the normal 
impulse shewn in the whole mass of lus 
writings This latter is the really con- 
clusive reply In the case of Michael An- 
gelo, for instance, one must admit that 
if his works are set beside those of Titian 
or Paul Veronese, it is impossible not to 
be stmck by the absence m the Florentine 
of that susceptibility to feminine charm 
which pervades the pictures of the 
Venetians But, as Mr Hams points out 
(though he does not use this particular 
illustration) Paul Veronese is an anchome 
compared to Shakespear The language 
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of the sonnets addressed to Pembroke, 
extra\"agant as it no-^- seems, is the lan- 
guage of compliment and fashion, trans- 
figured no doubt b}’- Shakespear’s verbal 
magic, and h}-perbohcal, as Shakespear 
alvaj^ seems to people vdio cannot con- 
ceive so ^*i\idly as he, but sfiH unmis- 
takeable for an^nhing else than the ex- 
pression of a finendship dehcate enough 
to be vounded, and a manly loyalty deep 
enough to be outraged. But the language 
of the sonnets to the Dark Ladv is the 
language of passion: then cruelt}' shevs 
it. There is no evidence that Sh^espear 
vras capable of being unkind in cold 
blood. But in his reMilsions horn love, 
he vns bitter, voundmg, even ferocious; 
sparing neither himself nor the unfor- 
tunate vroman vhose only ofience tvas 
that she had reduced the great man to 
the common human denominator. 

In seizing on these two points z^lr 
Harris has made so sure a stroke, and 
places his evidence so feady that there 
IS nothing left for me to do but to plead 
that the second is sounder than the first, 
v*hich is, I think, marked by the pre^nlent 
mistake as to Shakespear’s soaal position, 
or, if you prefer it, the confusion between 
his actual soaal position as a penniless 
tradesman's son taking to the theatre for 
a hvehhood, and his own conception of 
himself as a gentleman of good family. 
I am prepared to contend that though 
Shakespear was undoubtedly sentimental 
m his expressions of devotion to Mr 
Y7. H. even to a pomt which nowaday's 
makes both ridiculous, he was not syco- 
phantic if Mr W. H was really attracm e 
and promismg, and Shakespear deeply 
attached to him. A s}*cophant does not 
teU his patron diat his feme wiU sur\a\ e, 
not m tlie renown of his own acuons, but 
in the sonnets of Ms s^vophant. A syco- 
phant, when his patron cuts him out m a 
love affair, does not teU his patron ex- 
actly what he thinks of him Abo\ e all, 
a s}*cophant does not write to his patron 


precisely as he feels on all occasions; and 
this rare kind of sinceritv is ail over die 
sonnets. Shakespear, we are told, was 
“a very avil gentleman.’' This must mean 
that his desire to please people and be 
liked by them, and his reluctance to hurt 
their feehngs, led him into amiable flat- 
terv even when his feelmss were not 
stronglv stirred. If this be taken into ac- 
count along with the feet that Shakespear 
conceived and expressed all his emotions 
with a vehemence that sometimes carried 
him into ludicrous extravagance, making 
Richard offer his kinsrdom for a horse and 

O 

Othello declare of Cassio that 

Had aU his hairs been Ih'es, my great rei'enge 
Had stomach for them all, 

we shall see more citnht^' and hyperbole 
than s}'cophanc}* even in the earher and 
more colciblooded sonnets 

SHAKESPEAR AXD DEMOCRACT 

Now take the general case pled against 
Shakespear as an enemy of democracy by 
Tolstoy, the late Ernest Crosbie and 
others, and endorsed by Mr Harris. Mill 
it really stand fire.^ !Mr Harris empha si zes 
the passages in which Shakespear spoke 
of mechanics and even of small master 
tradesmen as base persons whose clothes 
were greasy, whose breath was rank, and 
whose poHtical imbecility and caprice 
moved Coriolanus to say to the Roman 
Radical who demanded at least “good 
vrords” firom him 

He that will give good words to thee will 
Satter 

Beneath abhorring. 

But let us be honest. As political senti- 
ments these hnes are an domination to 
everx' democrat. But suppose the} are not 
political sentiments^ Suppose the}' are 
merelv a record of observed feet. Jolin 
Stuart Mdl told our British workmen that 
they were mostiv bars. Carlyle told us all 
that we are mostiv fools Matthew Arnold 
and Ruskin were more circumsiantial 
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and more abusne Everybody, including 
die workers dicnischcs, know^ dint diey 
are dirtv, drunken, foul-mouthed, ignor- 
ant, gluttonous, prejudiced in short, 
heirs to the peculiar ills of poverty and 
slavery, as w ell as co-hcirs w ith die pluto- 
cracy to all the fadings of human nature 
E\cn Shelley admitted, aoo years after 
Shakespear wrote Coriolanus, diat uni- 
\ersil suffrage was out of the quesuon 
Surely die real test, not of Democracy, 
which w'as not a li\c poliucal issue in 
Slnkcspear’s tune, but of imparualiiy in 
judging classes, which is what one de- 
mands from a great human poet, is not 
that he should flatter the poor and de- 
nounce the rich, but that he should w'cigh 
them both in the same balance Now' 
wlioc%cr will read Lear and Measure for 
Measure will find stamped on his mind 
such an appalled sense of the danger of 
dressing man in a little bncf audiority, 
such a merciless stripping of die purple 
from die “poor, bare, forked animal” 
that calls itself a king and fancies itself a 
god, that one w'onders wdiat was die real 
nature of the mysterious restraint diat 
kept “Eliza and our James” from teach- 
ing Shakespear to be civil to crow'ned 
heads, just as one w'onders w'liy Tolstoy 
w as allow'ed to go free wdien so many less 
terrible levellers w'cnt to die galleys or 
Sibena From the mature Shakespear we 
get no such scenes of village snobbery 
as that bctw'een the stage country gentle- 
man Alexander Iden and the stage Radical 
Jack Cade We get die shepherd in As 
You Like It, and many honest, brave, 
human, and loyal servants, beside the in- 
evitable comic ones Even m the Jingo 
play, Henry V, we get Bates and Williams 
drawn with all respect and honor as nor- 
mal rank and file men In Julius Cresar, 
Shakespear went to work with a will 
when he took his cue from Plutarch m 
glorifying regicide and transfigunng the | 
republicans Indeed hero-worshippers 
have never forgiven him for behtthng 
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Ctesar and fading to see diat side of his 
assassinaoon which made Goethe de- 
nounce It as die most senseless of enmes 
Put die play beside die Charles I of Wills, 
in w'hicli Cromw'ell is wntten down to a 
point at which die Jack Cade of Henry 
becomes a hero in companson, and 
dien believe, if you can, that Shakespear 
w'as one of diem diat “crook die pregnant 
lunges of die knee where dinft may fol- 
low' fawning” Tlunk of Rosencrantz, 
Guildenstern, Osric, the fop who an- 
noyed Hotspur, and a dozen passages 
concerning such people! If such evidence 
can prove anydiing (and Mr Harns relies 
diroughout on such evidence) Shake- 
spear loathed courtiers. 

If, on die other hand, Shakespear’s 
characters are mostly members of the 
leisured classes, the same dung is true of 
Mr Harris’s own plays and mine In- 
dustrial slavery is not compatible with 
that freedom of adventure, diat personal 
refinement and intellectual culture, that 
scope of acnon, which the higher and 
i subtler drama demands Even Cervantes 
had finally to drop Don Quixote’s 
troubles with innkeepers demanding to 
be paid for his food and lodgmg, and 
make him as free of economic difficulties 
as Amadis de Gaul Hamlet’s experiences 
simply could not have happened to a 
plumber A poor man is useful on the 
stage only as a bhnd man is to excite 
sympadiy The poverty of the apothe- 
caiy in Romeo and Juliet produces a 
great effect, and even points the sound 
moral that a poor man cannot afford to 
have a conscience, but if all the characters 
of the play had been as poor as he, it 
would have been nothing but a melo- 
drama of the sort that the Siahan players 
gave us here, and that was not the best 
that lay in Shakespear’s power When 
poverty is abolished, and leisure and 
grace of life become general, the only 
plays surviving from our epoch which 
will have any relation to life as it will be 
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lived then will be those in which none of 
the persons represented are troubled vntli 
want of money or wretched drudgery. 
Our plays of poverty and squalor, now 
the only ones that are true to the life of 
the majority of hving men, will then be 
classed with the records of misers and 
monsters, and read only by histoncal 
students of social pathology. 

Then consider Shakespear’s kmgs and 
lords and gentlemen' Would even John 
Ball or Jeremiah complain tliat they are 
flattered^ Surely a more mercilessly ex- 
posed stnng of scoundrels never crossed 
the stage. The very monarch who para- 
lyses a rebel by appealing to the divimty 
diat hedges a king, is a drunken and 
sensual assassm, and is presently killed 
contemptuously before our eyes in spite 
of his hedge of divimty. I could write 
as convincing a chapter on Shakespear’s 
Dickensian prejudice agamst the throne 
and the nobdity and gentty in general as 
Mr Hams or Ernest Crosbie on the other 
side. I could even go so far as to contend 
that one of Shakespear’s defects is his 
lack of an mtelhgent comprehension of 
feudahsm. He had of course no prevision 
of democratic Collectivism. He was, ex- 
cept m the commonplaces of war and 
patriotism, a privateer through and 
through Nobody m his plays, whether 
king or citizen, has any civil pubhc busi- 
ness or conception of such a tiling, ex- 
cept m the method of appointing con- 
st^les, to the abuses m which he called 
attention qmte in the vein of the Fabian 
Soaety. He was concerned about drunk- 
enness and about the idolatry and hypo- 
crisy of our judiaal system; but his im- 
phed remedy was personal sobnety and 
freedom from idolatrous illusion m so 
far as he had any remedy at all, and did 
not merely despair of human nature His 
first and last word on parhament was 
“Get thee glass eyes, and, hke a scurvy'^ 
pohucian, seem to see the thing thou 
dost not.” He had no notion of the feel- 


ing with winch the land nationalizers of 
today regard the fact that he was a part}^ 
to the enclosure of common lands at 
Wellcome The explanation is, not a 
general deficiency m his mmd, but the 
simple fact that m his day what Enghsh 
land needed was individual appropria- 
tion and cultivation, and what the English 
Constitution needed was the incorpora- 
tion of Wing prmciples of individual 
hberty 

SHAKESPEAE. AND THE BRITISH PUBLIC 

I have rejected A'lr. Harris’s view that 
Shakespear died broken-hearted of “the 
pangs of love despised.” I have given my 
reasons for believmg that Shakespear 
died game, and mdeed in a state of levity 
which would have been considered un- 
becoming m a bishop. But hlr Hams’s 
evidence does prove that Shakespear had 
a grievance and a very senous one He 
might have been jilted by ten dark ladies 
and been none the worse for it; but 
his treatment by the British Pubhc was 
another matter. The idolatry which ex- 
asperated Ben Jonson was by no means 
a popular movement, and, like all such 
idolatnes, it ws excited by the magic of 
Shakespear’s art rather than by his views. 
He was launched on his career as a 
successful playwnght by the Henry W 
trilogy, a work of no ongmahty, depth, 
or subtlety except the ongmahty, depth, 
and subtlety of the feehngs and fancies 
of the common people. But Shakespear 
was not satisfied with this What is the 
use of bemg Shakespear if you are not 
allowed to express any notions but those 
of Autolycus^ Shakespear did not see the 
world as Autolycus did: he saw it, if not 
exactly as Ibsen did (for it was not qmte 
the same world), at least with much of 
Ibsen’s power of penetrating its illusions 
and idolatnes, and with all Swift’s horror 
of Its cruelty and imcleanhness 

Now It happens to some men with 
these powers that they are forced to im- 


1 
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pose tlieir fullest exercise on tlie world 
because they cannot produce popular 
x\ork Take Wagner and Ibsen for in- 
stance! Their earlier works are no doubt 
mucli cheaper tlian tlieir later onesj still, 
they were not popular when tliey were 
tiTitten. Tlie alternative of doing popular 
work ti^as never really open to tliem had 
tlicy stooped tlicy would have picked up 
less tlian diey snatched from above tlie 
people’s heads But Handel and Shake- 
spear were not held to their best in tlus 
^vay. They could turn out anything dicy 
were asked for, and even heap up tlie 
measure. TJiey reviled the British Public, 
and never forgave it for ignoring their 
best work and adminng tlieir splendid 
commonplaces, but diey produced die 
commonplaces all die same, and made 
them sound magnificent by mere brute 
faculty for dieir art When Shakespear 
was forced to write popular plays to save 
his theatre from ruin, lie did it mutin- 
ously, calling die plays As You Like 
It, and Much Ado About Nodiing All 
the same, he did it so well diat to this 
day these two genial vulgarities are die 
mam Shakespearean stock-m-trade of our 
theatres Later on Burbage’s power and 
popularity as an actor enabled Shake- 
spear to free himself from die tyranny of 
die box office, and to express himself 
more freely m plays consisting largely 
of monologue to be spoken by a great 
actor from whom die public would stand 
a good deal The history of Shakespear’s 
tragedies has dms been die history of a 
long line of famous actors, from Burbage 
and Betterton to Forbes Robertson, and 
the man of whom we are told that “when 
he would have said that Richard died, and 
cried A horse! A horse! he Burbage 
cned” was the father of nine generations 
of Shakespearean playgoers, all speaking 
of Garrick’s Richard, and Kean’s Othello, 
and Irvmg’s Shylock, and Forbes Robert- 
son’s Hamlet without knowing or canng 
how much these had to do with Shake- 
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spear’s Ricliard and Odiello and so forth 
And die plays which were written with- 
out great and predominant parts, such 
as Troilus and Cressida, All’s Well That 
Ends Well, and Measure for Measure, 
have dropped on our stage as dead as the 
second part of Goethe’s Faust or Ibsen’s 
Emperor or Gahlean 

Here, dien, Shakespear had a real 
grievance, and diougli it is a sentimental 
exaggeration to desenbe him as a broken- 
liearted man m the face of the passages 
of reckless jollity and serenely happy 
poetry in his latest plays, yet the discovery 
diat his most serious work could reach 
success only when carried on the back of 
a very fascinating actor who was enorm- 
[ ously overcharging his part, and that 
die senous plays wluch did not contain 
parts big enough to hold the overcharge 
were left on the shelf, amply accounts 
for the evident fact that Shakespear did 
not end his life m a glow of enthusiastic 
satisfaction widi mankind and with die 
dieatre, which is all that Mr Harns can 
allege in support of his broken-heart 
theory But even if Sliakespear had had 
no failures, it was not possible for a man 
of his powers to observe the pohtical and 
moral conduct of his contemporaries 
Without perceiving that they were in- 
capable of deahng with the problems 
raised by their own civihzation, and that 
dieir attempts to carry out the codes of 
law and to practise the religions offered 
to them by great prophets and law-givers 
were and still are so foolish that we now 
call for The Superman, virtually a new 
species, to rescue the world from mis- 
management. This is the real sorrow of 
great men, and m the face of it the notion 
that when a great man speaks bitterly or 
looks raelandioly he must be troubled 
by a disappointment m love seems to me 
sentimental trifling 

If I have earned the reader with me 
thus far, he will find that trivial as this 
htde play of rame is, its sketch of Shake- 
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spear is more complete than its levity 
suggests Alas! its appeal for a National 
Theatre as a monument to Shakespear 
failed to touch the very stupid people 
who cannot see that a National Theatre 
is worth having for the sake of the 
National Soul I had unfortunately repre- 
sented Shakespear as treasuring and usmg 
(as I do myself) the jewels of uncon- 
sciously musical speech which common 
people utter and throw away every day; 
and this was taken as a disparagement of 
Shakespear’s “origmahty.” Why was I 
bom with such contemporanes^ Why is 
Shakespear made ridiculous by such a 
posterity? 

Postscript 1933 The recent death of 
Frank Harris has refreshed the interest of 
the sketch of him in this preface, espea- 
ally as he died in the act of fimshing 
a curious biography of me which has 
attracted a good deal of notice, and which 
is truthful as to its record of bare facts, 
though Its critical side is badly lamed 
through Frank’s having lost touch with 


me before the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and never reconsidered his esti- 
mates in the hght of my later exploits 
The appeal for a national theatre with 
which the play concludes, and for the 
sake of which it was written, ehated 
applause but no subscriptions Two years 
ago a great Shakespear Memorial Theatre 
was completed at Stratford-upon-Avon 
through the efforts of Sir Archibald 
Flower, replacing the old Shakespear 
theatre which owed its existence to his 
family, but Sir Archibald had wasted no 
time in appealing to Shakespear’s country- 
men: he had turned to Amenca and re- 
ceived a noble response The attempt to 
establish a National Theatre m London to 
commemorate Shakespear’s exploits in 
that old city, now expanded mto a con- 
centration camp much too big for any 
civic consciousness, and still is a com- 

plete failure, though there is enough 
money (not Enghsh money, of course) 
available to carry out the project if the 
Government would provide a site, and 
the mumcipahty forgo its rates, as foreign 
Governments and mumcipahues do. 
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It may be asked why I wrote The Ad- her sweetness m the one sacred word 
mirable Bashville in blank verse My Love I gave consistency to the heroism 
answer is that the operation of the copy- of Cashel I paid to Morahty, in the final 
right law of that time (now happily super- scene, the tribute of poetic justice I re- 
seded) left me only a week to write it stored to Patnotism its usual place on the 
in Blank verse is so childishly easy and stage, and gracefully acknowledged The 
expeditious (hence, by the way, Shake- Throne as the fountain of social honor I 
spear’s copious output) that by adopting paid particular attention to the construc- 
it I was enabled to do within the week tion of the play, which will be found 
what would have cost me a month in equal in this respect to the best contem- 
prose porary models 

Besides, I am fond of blank verse Not And the result was that the Bntish 
mneteenth century blank verse, of course, playgoer, to whom Elizabethan English 
nor indeed, with a very few exceptions, is a dead language, only half understood 
any post-Shakespearean blank verse Nay mne- tenths of the play, and applauded the 
not Shakespearean blank verse itself later other tenth (the big speeches) with a 
than the histones I am qmte sure that any- senousness that was far funmer than any 
one who is to recover the charm of blank burlesque 

verse must go back frankly to its begin- The play, by the way, should be per- 
mngs, and start a hterary pre-Raphaelite formed on an Elizabethan stage, with 
Brotherhood I like the melodious sing- traverses for the indoor scenes, and with 
song, the clear simple one-hne and two- only one mterval after the second act. 
line sayings, and the occasional rhymed *«<<■#* 
tags, like the half closes in an eight- On reading over the above after a lapse 
eenth century symphony, in Peele, Kyd, of thirty years I am not quite so sure as 
Greene, and the histones of Shakespear I was that Ehzabethan English may not 
Accordingly, I poetasted The Admirable again become a living language to the 
Bashville in the pnmitive Elizabethan ordinary playgoer To people who never 
style And lest the hterary connoisseurs read anything but newspapers and popu- 
should dedare that there was not a lar magazines, a good deal of Shakespear’s 
single correct hne in all my three acts, I more euphmstic blank verse is hardly 
stole or paraphrased a few from Marlowe more intelhgible than classical Greek, 
and Shakespear (not to mention Henry Even actors may be heard repeating it by 
Carey), so that if any man dared quote rote with an air that persuades tlie public 
me derisively, he should do so in peril of that they understand what they are say- 
inadvertently lighting on a purple patch mg, but it cannot impose any such illu- 
ffom Hamlet or Faustus sion on a professionally skilled listener 

I also endeavored in tins httle play to Then tliere are the people who do not 
prove that I was not the heartless creature go to Protestant churches nor read any- 
some of my critics took me for I ob- thing at all, and consequendy understand 
served the established laws of stage popu- no Enghsh except modem vernacular 
lanty and probabihty I simplified die Enghsh This class is by no meyis a 
character of die heroine, and summed up neghgible one even in the dieatrc, for it 
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includes a large body of intelligent man- 
ual and open air workers and sportsmen 
who, though after their day’s exertions 
they fall asleep in less than a minute if 
they sit do'^m xtnth an open book in tlieir 
hands, can be kept awake and alert \ ery 
effectually in the theatre by a play. Only, 
it must be a play m the vernacular. Other- 
vise It does not exist for them except as 
an incomprehensible bore. 

There was a time when not only the 
theatres but the newspapers addressed 
themselves to the hterate alone. Hunt up 
an old melodrama (say Sv eeny Todd the 
Demon Barber of Fleet Street) or an old 
newspaper file; and ^mu viU at once see 
that the writers of the p|ay and of tlie 
contemporar}’’ leadmg articles, though 
they may have been the seediest of Bo- 
hemians, had learnt Latin grammar and 
read books written by persons similarly 
schooled. They had hterally the benefit 
of clergy, and wrote accordmgly. Wfttli 
the advent of compulsory education sixty 
years ago, and the creation thereby of a 
class which could read and write, but had 
no Latin and less Greek, newspapers and 
plays ahke soon came to be written by 
ilhterate masters of the vernacular; and I 
myself welcomed the change and dis- 
carded my early very classical style for a 
vernacular one Nowadays, when I read 
typewritten plays by young authors, as I 
sometimes have occasion to do, I find m 
them such ilhteraaes as He exits. She 
exits. They exit, etc etc Chapman, who 
wrote all his stage directions in Latin, or 
Ben Jonson, who deplored the slender- 
ness of Shakespear’s classical education, 
would have nsen up and roared for a 
birchrod to castigate such execrable sole- 
asms. By the end of the nmeteenth century 
the press and the theatre had lost all their 
Latimty; and this was why, whenever 
The Admirable BashviUe was performed, 
men of letters like Maurice Hewlett would 
chuckle dehghtedly over it almost line by 
hne, whilst the ordmary playgoers would 


hsten vith a puzzled and troubled stare, 
V ondenng what on earth it was all about 
and how they ouglit to take it, and the 
unfortunate persons v ho had been forced 
to “get up Shakespear” as part of an 
academic course on English hterature, sat 
vith a scowl of mahgnant hatred that 
poisoned the atmosphere When Bash- 
viUe was followed by a piece m the ver- 
nacular the relief of the audience was so 
great tliat there was always a burst of 
applause at the very first sentence. 

And yet, whenever the meamng of the 
words was clear, the hsteners shewed un- 
mistakeably that they hked hyperbolical 
rhetonc and deliberately’- artifiaal lan- 
guage. My parodies of the Elizabethan 
mannerism, and funny’- echoes of pet Imes 
from the Ebzabethan playwrights were, 
as such, quite lost on them; but Ben 
W^ebster brought dovm the house vath 
Cashel Byron’s declamatory’- repudiation 
of the name of gentleman, and James 
Hearn’s lamentation over the tragedy of 
Cetev’ay'O came off, not as a mockery’-, 
but as genuine tragedy, which mdeed it 
also is It V'as the bterary fun that proved 
a mere puzzle, in spite of tlie acting of 
casts which mcluded such accompHshed 
comedians as Charles Quatermame, Wil- 
bam Wy'^es, Lennox Pawle, Henrietta 
Watson, Mane Lohr, and Fanny Brough 
Another significant fact pointed m die 
same duection In no country is the v or- 
ship of the old authorized version of the 
Bible carried to greater lengths than m 
the Umted States of Amenca To alter a 
smgle word of it "was, it -was bebeved, to 
mcur the curse m the last chapter of 
Revelations Even m England the very 
timid ofiiaal revision of 1885 shocked 
our native Fundamentabsts (a ndiculous 
but convement name not then mvented) 
Yet It vas m the Umted States that the 
mimsters of rebgion first found them- 
selves compelled to produce versions in 
modem vernacular and journalese under 
stress of the flat faa that then flocks 
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ofien could noi undcrstnncl the old 
niuhorr cd \ er^ion, ind ah\ a) ^ found tlic 
‘;t\ le arndci il tint though it could pro- 
duce an unintclliu;oni rc\ crcncc n brought 
no ininnuc conMcnon to the reader 

Somcnmc*:, however, the 'iiniplc and 
direct pTisage^ were not sentimental 
cnouch to s.uisr\ people whose minds 
were steeped m modern lucmrv sob stufT 
For instance, such liald statements about 
Ihnblns ns tint he was a roiiber, or th it 
ho had hlkd a certain man in a sedition, 
(June failed to intert st anv one in him, but 
when Mane Corelli e\pandcd tins con- 
ci'^e infonnation into a novtl in her own 
passionate and nciilv colored st) Ic it sold 
like hot cakes 

1 must male n personal confession in 
this matter riioucli I was saturated with 
tlie Bible and with Shakespear before I 
WTis ten Stars old. and tlic onI\ grammar 
1 ever learned wns Liim grammar, so that 
FliTuabciiian Fngltsh became a mother 
tongue to me, vtt when I brs't read such 
Mvtd and unafitctcd modern versions as 
Dr James Mofiati’*- New Translation of 
the New' Testament I at once got from 
them so manv lights on the Bible narra- 
tives wlucli I had missed m thcauilion/cd 
version thni I said to m)'sclf “Some day 
I V’ ill translate Hamlet into modern 
vernacular Fnglisb “ Bui indeed if the 
alienation of our ) oung from Eli7abcthan 
English continues it will be necessary 
to produce revised versions not only of 
Shakespear but of Sir Walter Scott and 
cv on of my ow n early nov'cls 

Still, a rcviv'al of EliTabctban literature 
may be possible If I, as an Insli child in 
the eighteen-sixties, could without en- 
forced study become so familiar with it 
that I had some difficulty as a journalist 
later on m getung rid of it, it must be 


possible for the same dung to occur to an 
English child in die nmeteen-sixties The 
Ehrabcdian style has many charms for 
imaginative children It is bloody, bom- 
bastic, violent, senselessly pretentious, 
barbarous and childish m its humor, and 
full of music In short, die taste for it, 
as anyone can observe at die Old Vic or 
the Stratford Fcstiv'als, is essentially half 
childisli, half musical To acquire it, all 
tliat IS necessary is access to it. Now die 
opportunities for such access are enorm- 
oudy wider than diey used to be Of 
course as long as W'C persist in stuffing 
Shak espear and die Bible down our chil- 
dren's throats W'lth threats of condign 
punishment if dicy fail to answer silly 
questions about them, they will continue 
to lie loathed as dicy very' largely are at 
present But if our children, when diey 
have been simply taught to read, have 
plenty of dramaucally illustrated Bibles 
and Shakespears left m dieir way, with 
the illusiraicd passages pnnted under die 
pictures, It will soon be possible to find a 
general audience w'liich can laugh at The 
Admirable Bnshville as hearuly as Maur- 
ice Hewlett did, and for repertory dieatres 
to amuse dicmsclvcs and dieir congrega- 
tions w'ltli occasional performances of 
Carey’s Chrononhotondiologos, Field- 
ing’s Tom Thumb, and even Bombastes 
Furioso 

I shall not here raise die question of 
whether such a revival is desirable It 
would carry me too far and plunge me 
too deep for a volume of tnfles and tom- 
foolenes But as die Elizabethan style is 
unquestionably both musical and power- 
ful, I may at least say diat it is better to 
have a sense of it and a fancy for it than 
to have no sense of style or literary fancy 
at all 
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THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY 

In justice to many T?/ell-knovm public 
persons T/ho are handled rather recldessly 
in the following pages, I beg my readers 
not to mistalie my joumahstic utterances 
for final estimates of their worth and 
achievements as dramatic artists and 
authors. It is not so much that the utter- 
ances are unjust; for I have never claimed 
for myself the divme attribute of justice. 
But as some of them are hardly even 
reasonably fair I must honesdy v/am the 
reader that v/hat he is about to study is 
not a senes of judgments aiming at im- 
partiality, but a siege laid to the theatre 
of the XIXth Century by an author who 
had to cut his own v'-ay into it at the point 
of the pen, and throw some of its de- 
fenders into the moat. 

Pray do not conclude from this that the 
things hereinafter v/ntten v/ere not true, 
or not the deepest and best things I knev/ 
howto say. Only, they must be construed 
m the h^t of the fact that all through 
I v/as accusing my opponents of failure 
because they v/ere not doing v/hat I 
T/anted, v/hereas they v/ere often suc- 
ceeding very brilliantly in domg v/hat 
they themselves v/anted. I postulated as 
desirable a certain kmd of play m v/hich 
I v/as destined ten years later to make my 
mark (as I very v/eU foreknev/ in the 
depth of my own imconsciousness); and 
I brought everybody: authors, actors, 
managers and all, to the one test: v/ere 
they commg my v/ay or staying m the 
old grooves,^ 

Sometimes I made allowances for the 
difference in aim, especially m the case of 
personal friends. But as a nile I set up my 
ov/n standard of what the drama should 
be and hov/ ic should be presented; and I 


used all my art to mal:e every deviation 
in aiming at this standard, every recal- 
atrance in approachmg it, e\ ery refusal 
to accept it seem ridiculous and old- 
fashioned. In this, how'^ever, I only did 
T'hat all cnucs do v/ho are worth then 
salt. The critics v/ho attacked Ibsen and 
defended Shakespear w hilst I v/as defend- 
ing Ibsen and attacking Shakespear; or 
who v/ere acclaumng the reign of Irving 
at the Lyceum Theatre as the Antonine 
age of the Shalrespearean drama v/hilst I 
was battenng at it in open preparation for 
Its subsequent downfall, v/ere no more 
impartial tlian 1. And when my ov/n turn 
came to be crinazed, I also v/as attacked 
because I produced what I v/anted to 
produce and not v/hat some of my cntics 
wanted me to produce. 

Dismissing, then, the figment of im- 
partiahty as attamable only through an 
indifference v/hich v/ould have pre\'’ented 
me from waiting about the theatre at 
all, or even visiting it, what ment have 
these essays to justify their republication^ 
Well, they contain somethmg hke a body 
of doctrme, because w'hen I cnticized I 
really did knov/ defimtely what I w^'anted. 
Very few journalistic critics do. When 
they attack a new man as Ibsen was at- 
tacked, they are for the most part only 
resisting a change which upsets then: 
habits, the proof being that when they 
get the sort of play they blame the m- 
novator for not produang, they turn up 
their noses at it, yawn over it, even re- 
commend the unfortunate author to learn 
from the nev/comer how to open his eyes 
and use his brains Weanness of the 
theatre is the prevailmg note of London 
criticism. Only the ablest critics believe 
that the theatre is really important in ray 
time none of them would claim for it, as 
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I claimed for it, tliat it is as important as 
the Church was in the Middle Ages and 
much more important than the Church 
was in London in the years under re- 
view. A theatre to me is a place “where 
tvm or three are gathered together ” The 
apostohc succession from Eschylus to 
myself is as serious and as continuously 
mspired as that younger institution, the 
apostohc succession of the Chnstian 
Church 

Unfortunately this Chnstian Church, 
founded gaily with a pun, has been so 
largely corrupted by rank Satamsm that 
It has become the Church where you 
must not laugh, and so it is giving way to 
that older and greater Church to which 
I belong the Church where the oftener 
you laugh die better, because by laughter 
only can you destroy evil without mahce, 
and affirm good fellowship without mawk- 
ishness When I wrote, I was well aware 
of what an unofficial census of Sun- 
day worsbppers presently proved that 
churchgoing m London has been largely 
replaced by playgoing. This would be a 
very good thing if the dieatre took it- 
self senously as a factory of thought, a 
prompter of conscience, an elucidator of 
soaal conduct, an armory against despair 
and dullness, and a temple of the Ascent 
of Man I took it senously m that way, 
and preached about it instead of merely 
chromchng its news and alternately pet- 
ting and snubbing it as a hcentious but 
pnvileged form of pubhc entertainment 
This, I believe, is why my sermons gave 
so htde offence, and created so much 
interest The artists of the theatre, led by 
Sir Henry Irving, were winmng their 
®*^ggle to be considered ladies and 
gendemen, quahfied for offiaal honors 
Now for their gentility and knighthoods 
I cared very httle what lay at the root of 


my cnticism was their deeper claim to be 
considered, not merely actors and act- 
resses, but men and women, not hired 
buffoons and posturers, however m- 
dulged, but hierophants of a cult as eter- 
nal and sacred as any professed rehgion 
in the world And so, consaously or un- 
consciously, I was forgiven when many 
of my colleagues, less severe because less 
m earnest on the subject, gave deadly 
offence 


Postscript, 1931 The foregoing was 
prefaced to a repnnt of a selection from 
my cntiasms entitled Dramatic Opmions 
and Essays, edited m Amenca by the late 
James Huneker. Let me add now what I 
should have added then that a certain 
correction should be made, espeaally m 
reading ray onslaught on Shakespear, but 
also in valmng my vigorous slating of my 
contemporanes, for the devastating effect 
produced m the raneties by the impact 
of Ibsen on the European theatre Until 
then Shakespear had been conventionally 
ranked as a giant among psychologists 
and philosophers Ibsen dwarfed him so 
absurdly in those aspects that it became 
impossible for the moment to take him 
senously as an mtellectual force And if 
this was Shakespear’s fate what could the 
others expect^ The appearance of a geraus 
of the first order is dways hard on his 
competitors Sahen said of Mozart “If 
this young man goes on what is to be- 
come of us^” and was actually accused of 
poisorang him And certainly no one has 
since been just to Sahen If my head had 
not been full of Ibsen and Wagner in the 
raneties I should have been kmder and 
more reasonable in my demands Also, 
perhaps, less amusing So forgive, but 
make the necessary allowances 
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In allowing everybody who cares about 
Ellen Terry to read this correspondence, 
I must warn them not to judge it accord- 
ing to the code of manners which regulates 
pohte letter writing in catliedral country 
towns. As a correspondence between a 
churchwarden and a deaconess its im- 
plications would make its pubhcation 
impossible. But the theatre, behind the 
scenes, has an emotional freemasonry of its 
own, certainly franker and arguably whole- 
somer than the stiffnesses of suburban 
society outside. The dufference is less than 
It used to be; for actors, like the members 
of the other professions, have made their 
way into the general body of society and 
been accepted as ladies and gentlemen 
of the professional class rather than as 
players, and just as it was becoming diffi- 
cult fifty years ago to imagme a medical 
baronet or a vicar or a prosperous sohcitor 
or stockbroker accepting a position of 
social mfenonty in a Bloomsbury man- 
sion or a country house, which they had 
nevertheless had to do within hvmg 
memory of that time, it is difficult now to 
imagme an actor bemg at any disadvan- 
tage m ordmary professional society m 
respect of his occupation, however he 
may happen to be disquahfied in point of 
education and soaal habits If there is 
nothing wrong with his table manners, 
his dress, and his accent, nobody will 
venture to snub or patronize an actor 
merely because he is an actor, and if he is 
not qualified m these respects he is at all 
events no worse off than any other pro- 
fessional man who has not taken the 
trouble to make himself presentable 
This soaal acceptance of the actor did 
not become quite unquestionable until 


Henry Irving insisted on its offiaal re- 
cognition, even at the cost to his singular 
emmence of a much disrehshed knight- 
hood for himself, in 1895. The theatre 
mto which Ellen Terry was bom m 1848 
enjoyed no such general consideration 
Actors, like Jews, were a race apart; and 
like all segregated races they preserved 
manners and customs peculiar to them- 
selves. My first youthful contacts with the 
stage were m connection with certam 
amateur enterpnses; and I well remember 
the puzzled mixture of amusement and 
indignation with which a company of 
ladies and gentlemen of considerable 
social position who had engaged a pro- 
fessional London stage manager (the 
modern Producer had not then been m- 
vented) to direct their operations, found 
themselves addressed by him, aU the 
ladies as Darhng and all the gentlemen as 
Old Boy No modem Producer says Old 
Boy, and Darhng survives only as an 
elderly joke to turn away the wrath of 
irritable stars at critical moments, but to 
the stage manager of that day they were 
as conventional as the Sir and Madam of 
a well trained shop assistant. 

But though that stage manager’s Dar- 
Img did not mean what it would have 
meant if it had been addressed to the same 
ladies by a Dean, it is none the less sig- 
mficant that the convention of the stage 
should have been one of personal endear- 
ment whilst in other professions it was 
one of cold pohteness That difference 
still exists, and will exist as long as acting 
remains an art. When I was a boy, in- 
terested much more in music than in 
literature, I managed to get adnutted to 
the stage once or twice dunng an opera 
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performance, and learned thereby that this 
IS quite the worst way to enjoy it, and 
that anyone behind the scenes who has 
no business there is as great a nuisance, 
and IS as little considered by those who 
have some business there, as Mr Pickwick 
at the Chatham review But what is more 
to the present purpose is that, the opera 
being Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia, and 
Maffio Orsmi and his comrades having 
overwhelmed Lucrezia with theur expos- 
ure of her infamies in the exciting finale 
to the first act, the curtain had no sooner 
descended and Maffio ceased to be Maffio 
and become Trebelli, and Lucrezia ceased 
to be Lucrezia and become Tietjens, than 
the two hurled themselves frantically into 
one another’s arms m a transport of some 
emotion that was certainly not any of the 
emotions of ordinary hfe outside the 
theatre, but something pecuhar to their 
work that insisted on the most rapturous 
expression they could give it It cannot 
be explained by what people called the 
Italian temperament. Trebelh was a 
Frenchwoman and Tietjens a German It 
was something sui generis that nobody 
who has not experienced it can credit, and 
that soon becomes second nature in those 
who have expenenced iL The Initiates 
never resent its expression When they 
say “he (or she) is one of us,” they mean 
that the happy person is privileged to ex- 
press any extremity of affection for an 
artist who achieves a fine piece of acting, 
and any extremity of disgust at one who 
Wilfully acts basely The measured pubhc 
judgments of the cntics cannot express 
this impulse or satisfy this need The 
stage IS not one fairyland but two one 
for the pubhc when the curtain nses, and 
another, which the pubhc never discovers, 
for tile iJieatre folk when the curtain falls 
In that secret paradise genius excites a 
flush of adoration in the properly tuned 
recipient and is satisfied widi nodung less 
I adored Ellen Terry accordingly, and did 
not tell her so by halves And it never 


occurred to her to say “Sir how dare you 
insult a respectable female by such ex- 
pressions^” Horn, soit qta maly pense 

Genius, I may add, is not commoner 
on the stage than elsewhere, but there, as 
elsewhere, it produces extravagance of 
language. The epithet beautiful is used by 
surgeons to descnbe operations which 
their patients descnbe as ghasdy, by phy- 
sicists to descnbe methods of measure- 
ment which leave sentimentahsts cold, by 
lawyers to descnbe cases which rum all 
the parties to them, and by lovers to de- 
scribe the objects of their infatuation, 
however unattractive they may appear to 
the unaffected spectators Within the 
magnetic field of ffie theatncal profession 
such hyperbole became conventional, and 
was finally used by the rank and file who 
had never felt the emotion until at last 
every actress was every stage manager’s 
darhng and every actor his old boy. 

There is another peculianty of the 
stage to be borne m mind An actress is 
not a lady at least when she is she is not 
an actress Let me explam A lady is — or 
m Ellen Terry’s generation was — a per- 
son trained to the utmost attainable de- 
gree m the art and habit of conceahng her 
feelings and maintaining an imperturb- 
able composure under tlie most trying 
circumstances An actress is a person 
trained even more severely in the art and 
habit of displaying her feelings so demon- 
stratively tliat every occupant of die back 
row in a remote gallery can read tliem in 
her face and see tliem in her gestures. 
What to the lady is an emergency m 
which dissimulation is her first duty is to 
the actress an opportunity for explosive 
self-expression, however skilled her guid- 
ance of the explosion may be Modem 
frankness has reduced this difference, but 
It remains, and is accentuated by the 
slovenliness of modem middle class 
speed), which contrasts strongly v itll the 
distinct articulation of die actress vlio 
knows her business Ellen Terrj' escaped 

''Pi 
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tlie trials of our young actresses, \dio nnd 
themselves henveen siHy producers vho 
teh them that they must not articulate 
because it is not natural and not ladvlike, 
and despairing authors vrho vram them 
that nobody in the theatre vnilhnovrvhat 
thev are sa\ins: unless thev articulate verv 
distmcdy, YThen the author is experi- 
enced and vily, the lesson takes the form 
of a conversational remark that slovenlv 
speech is middle class, and diet great 
ladies ove much of their distinction to 
dieir scrupulous articulation, of vhich 
Queen Yictoria, one of the most perfect 
speakers of her day, vras a conspicuous 
example. To tell a young vroman diat if 
she speaks veil she vrili be mistaken for j 
an actress may spoil her for the stage; but ^ 
there is a ready antidote in telling her that ! 
she may also be mistaken for a member i 
of the royal iamily . Ellen T erry' s ardcula- j 
lion vras perfect. Her slightly veiled voice ' 
reached the remotest listener in the theatre ' 
vdthout apparent eSbrt, though the ner- ^ 
vous athleticism behind it vas of cham- j 
pionship quality. ' 

Hovbeit the fact remains that an act- i 
ress, having to exaggerate to get her | 
ehects on the stage (on the film, by die ] 
vriv. the contrary is the case: an un- j 
natural quietude and delicacy is the trade , 
mark of the MoHe Star), nnaiiy trom , 
mere habit exaggerates to get her eSects j 
oE it: ard the greater die actress the 
greater is her pov er of seizing on ever}' i 
emotional impulse and not only amphfy- | 
ing it as a microphone or a thermiorac ' 
\'al\e amplifies a sound, but uttering it 
vidi a muscular aruculadcn vhich pves 
it an impressive dri\'ir^ pov er. The stoi}* 
of Mrs Siddons rerxifkarg the shop assist- 
ant by the intensi v vith vnich she asked 
‘ M'lll it vash?" is cuite probable. And 
the pk\~-nghu sunpharg the verbal 
materal for mis skilled speech, develops 
tl e same cuahty in lus vnting. The reader 
oi dus b-dget of intimate letters mt.5t 
d eremre no: be surprised, and cerrmnlv 


not scandalized, by the reckless vrav in 
vhich the tvo correspondents express 
their delight in one another. I do not 
mean that diey mere insincere: all diat the 
vrriters set dovm they felt at the momenL 
But their profession dreed them drom 
many of the inhibmons to vhich people 
outside diat profession have to submit: 
and their language must be interpreted 
vithout the inferences vhich vould be 
dravm from the same language on the 
parr of a governess corresponding vddi a 
dh-ini^ student. 

Possibly a litde allovrance should be 
made also for the verv objectionable tra- 
dition OI eighteenth cenmrv gaOantrvinto 
vhich L as an Ldstman, vas bom. “Re- 
member*' said the most attractive of my 
aunts TO me by vray of impro\'ing my 
young mind “that the least plain girl in a 
house is the family beauty.*' An Eng'iish 
actress once expressed contemnmous im- 
patience vridi vomen vho vant to be 
placed on a pedestal and vorshipped. An 
Irish actress vho vas present exclaimed 
indisnandy “1 vould not Ieoh at a man 
who did net place me on a ■Dedesral." It 
vas her right, by Irish tradition. Xo~ I 
claim that no male Tsviter bom in the 
nineteenth cenrory outside Xorvray and 
Sveden did more to knock "Woman on 
her pedestal and plant her on the sold 
earth than I. But as. Lke ail reacnomirtes. 

I vas steeped in the terdenen* agahast 
vliich I vras reactms:. it vas cart ot 
my conventionai manmers to ccr.cede a 
pedestal to ever}' voman as such: ard 
naturallv in approachmg a voman so 
goddesshke as Ellen Terr}* I d.d net 
pa'use to consider vhether this atnruce 
mould have earred the appro\'aI of Ibsen 
or Strmeberg. I do not T..5tinv- it: n is 
really a rebc of relanorn betv een men ard 
vomen vhidt are net orly rapp'd}* cjt- 
moded bat imunerable. Snd. ti*ere it ***as 
for Tv hat it vas verth. 

It must *ne borre m rtird tao. that t e 
mere both ccmecar^. each an'^g os 
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.■iucjttnto in ilic ntliur, anti cncli desiring 
(o ploisc and atmi'-c the mlier \Mthoui 
ultenor nuniM"' or what m iiclimaking 
mother' tail intention'' A word, liov- 
ever, finist he ‘^iid about Klhn 'Jcrr}’s 
ctliicil position She once ^md that what 
Iptl sujiporttd her ihroiich a!! her trials 
w Is the coiiscit'iisness tint she had never 
done anuliinc: wrom:. and this ontirclv 
sincere claim was (jiiottd to me as an 
n"d-’cioi)s inpoensv. I lien Jerra avas 
i.cacr cilletl an advanced woman, the 
rc’sn.i beimt tint siic a as horn, as Ntci/- 
s-rlie put i: on the I ir sirle of good and 
t.il as dcfmtd h\ the Nittonm code, 
hiich a ph\ as linen’s Ghosts Ind no 
mis' ion ior lur, hcsnise she ind not had 
to hreal Mrs Manm's clnins, ncaer liaa- 
tne worn them. She did not huhi pre- 
HUiices nor a'-nte avith them* like Mrs 
Stetson’s heoiinc ‘he v iB ed tlirough 
them .o if ihca a ere no, there, as indeed 
lor Iter ihra were not I Ins a as partly 
mdiauhnl chir'cter. Init n must be rc- 
rr'cmh..rcd tint in the old ‘■egregated 
theatre religion and moraliia v ere homc- 
im'cle the actre'ss did mu hac in ordinary 
aocicij and go out to her wtirk Ide a 
doctor or lawacr or clerga man or man of 
business she belonged to a little world 
apart, \\ iili morals of its oaa n, and iliougli 
actors, being human beings, necessarily 
had the same morals as otlier people to 
the txteni of, saj, nine tenths, yet there | 
V'as a difTerencc in the other tcntii For ] 
instance, in ilic outside aa'orld ladies aa'crc 
not economically independent, and in the 
rare instances w here a lady w'as paid for 
"worl ing she never dreamt of being paid 
as miicli as a gentleman, and felt herself 
heavily compromised socially by being 
paid at all. On the stage not only was the 
actress self-supporting, but if, as often 
happened, she attracted die public more 
titan her male colleagues, she was paid 
more Consequently the trade union view 
of marriage, from which die unmarried 
woman who is not a celibate must at all 


costs be boycotted as a blackleg, Itad no 
meaning m the theatre Outside it women 
Were held to a strict liciincss m their 
scMi.il relations on penalty of ostracism, 
loss of employment, and every odicr in- 
jury that could express total reprobation 
by all decent people In fact, a woman 
incurring dns penalty used to be desenbed 
.as "niincd” until Ibsen set us laughing at 
the epithet by applying it to a man In 
the theatre illicit rcbuonsassuc/t involved 
no penalty w'batevcr But please remark 
the iialicwcd limitation Tiic notion that 
actors can behave wackcdly without in- 
curring the reprobation of their col- 
Ingucs and being passed over and re- 
I placed by better conducted substitutes 
! when any arc available is a vulgar error. 
But the Wickedness must be real wicked- 
ness, not mere disregard of the law The 
result IS that the standard of morals on 
the stage is m some important aspects 
higher than it is outside die theatre, where 
married couples regard the legal tic be- 
tween them as justilying diem m treating 
each other much w'orse than diey dare 
treat an independent stranger In die very 
mportani matter of sexual temperance a 
marriage licence is held to dispense widi 
it as completely as is humanly possible 
But It IS impossible to keep m training for 
stage work on such terms Belund the 
scenes self-preservation unites with lay 
opinion to make the life of die dieatrical 
performer m many respects a model 
whicli might be foUowed in the most 
straitlaced suburb widi considerable ad- 
vantage to Its matrimonial morals 

WJien a late well-known Roman 
Catholic cntic declared that no woman 
could be an actress and “a good woman,” 
lie was perhaps sufficiently answered by 
Robert Buchanan, who exclaimed “What I 
No good women on the stage * There are 
thousands of them — and only about six 
actresses ” ^X^hen Dumas publicly as- 
sured a young lady of good family who 
wanted to become an actress that it was 
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ctHLc oin O- tze qnsi^cn to~ s psTSon in ' Enve mn through, lier monev too sensr- 
Eer ^ sc dd position, ana — nsn Caarles j onslp if site iiad nor ^en it to bndness- 
Diciiens. Htnself sn incorrigibls acton , like nf ends to keep for net: bnt she died 
imposed die same proMbidon on bis j solvenn an bonest moman ^di no vices, 
dan g nter, tb^ vrere esmressmg a class ^ Emononallv ske mas not cuite so lor- 
prerndics, not a moral one; for tne stage ! ttmate. Ske ran tbronsn ber bnsbands, 
issccmnvcniitepromisctLOns. Asnoeztra ' and ended as ber ovm mistress a~~d no 
monev IS amracted to the park ones bvtbe ■ man's bon5erLiate.diot:2bsbe retained tbe 


mai S tan a mg ot tne pert ortners, talent is ' adection oi: ber nrst bnsband, vdio vns 
■erjtning ana peaigree no diirg . Yon mncb older tban berseld and of ber last, 
list rub sboiiLderstberevndi persons or vbo mas ~nrh votmcrer. One mav sav 


adection of ber drst busband, vdio vns 
mucb older than bersein and of ber last. 


ament 


ora^ of p-c— tear ber tna_i_ia^c5 % ere advi 


ceaence m nicd a person Pom in a ner dfendsbios enduring. And all these 
caravan mav be paid and esnmated more diendskips bad the cbaracter of innocent 
bi^y dian one bom in a palace. It takes , lo^ anairs: ber diends mere her lovers in 
£• revokinon to proauce sneb a smte of , ever~ sense except tbe technical one: and 
tnmgs ontsrae die tbmtre: inside it is > sPe vras incapable of returning tbett re- 
r^dymade and inevitable mom tne nature gard co ollv: sbe felt eitber v-armiv or nor 
or tne instituiiam at alL And v^t sbe mas criticaL and never 

All diis Pas to be grasped Pefore tbe , lost ber bead mken it vras necssary to 
lay reader can imdersmnd bom* Elien keen in Her soft side mas ber modiering 
Terrv could be a moman or verv excep- side, ber sensitive pitv. Sbe mas drarnn to 
donal virtue vitnout Paving tne smallest men of brains because dmv interested ber, 
respect for tne lam. Sbe did not care i and because sbe vras verv consciGiis of tbe 
enou^abomirto nave evenaoreiudice ‘ boles left in ber mind bv tbe curious 
against in If tbe man of ber choice mas i patminess of tneatrical cuirure and the 
f-F^_ rr-p. — - eh Vrr. J- tk? —la— iacra wc Hdviike isnorance of ber dav: ver sbe 
not a success. sPe left Pirn., She bad many could not resist men mbo mere so belp- 
F-mT-rr-r- fnendsbips. some iransiem | Issslv outside tbe morld of inrellect that 
fencies, and mve domestic partnerskios of | their cevodon to ber mas childlike and 
mbim r“o mere not legaHzed, tbougk ' turn distress at being repulsed by her 
diem mould Pave been it tbe iinglisn mar- j more than sPe could bear unless mey 
riage lam bad been decenriv reasonable, i mere personally repulsive to ber. Sue 
Sbe mas not in tbe least vrbat is called a I seemed a mass or incalcu la ble contrackc- 
grmnk crzozzrezse. In tbe ordering of ber ^ dons to people mho bad no analytic sense 
Ike there mas nodiing of tbe infaruatiens ' of character, and expected to fnd people 
and exrrarazances. the reckless exoendi- . either AJI Yliites or Ail Blacks. But she 
ture. tbe fantasne eompmenn the debts, ; mas really as consistent on tee stage as 
the fe — els, the caprices, the menagerie | she mas comueteni on it- 
of strange pet a-'-ri-k and reonles, and j It must be noted also that sPe mas rot 
all the other anectahons and nedons bv 1 stage-struen. Her parents mere actors, 
mhich actresses* press agents ad'^erdze ' like her famous contemporary Maage 
their mostbr sober honest industrious ' Rchertson (Dame MaCge Kencal) sre 


of tbe 


the ie~e!s, the canrices, the mere 

' ' ^ , .r . 

of strange pet animals and reodles 
all the other anectadorn and nedo 
mhich actresses* press agents ad^ 


mosti' 


and monogamous princ 


to Peep cn me 


did rot 


ucu out- 


eccnomicai and monogamous principals, t found it as knpossibk to steep cd tr.^ 
Hiler. Terr** did rot knot — rbat an act- I stage as it is ror many stage-strucu oyt- 
ress's press anent — as. .Arc she mps po siders to get on i*. Aou carnet szy tna. 
fo-ol: sre Uved and died midun rer meariS. Ellen Teny. line Game.*: cr Imirg. v 
She mas certairdn no s'-tkiSmt: she — ould a plaimr bv irres'sdbk i ccapon. She " 
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a player by force of circumstances. I am 
not sure that she 'would have become a 
professional actress if she had not been 
bom "With a property spoon m her mouth. 
Her natural taste was for pictorial art, not 
for histnonics. Her first husband -was a 
great pamter. She left the stage -without 
hesitation for the best years of her youth 
to keep house on a week with Edward 

William Godwin, a distinguished archi- 
tect with a craze for stage pictures and 
pageantry, and was mduced to return to 
It only by an offer of ^^40 when she had 
two children to provide for. Although 
she "Was soundly skilled m the technique 
of her profession she never needed to per- 
form any remarkable feat of impersona- 
tion the spectators would have resented 
It they did not want Ellen Terry to be 
Olivia Primrose, they wanted Ohvia 
Pnmrose to be Ellen Terry. Her com- 
bination of beauty -with sensitive mtelli- 
gence was umque. a disgmse would have | 
been mtolerable Her instinct -was for 
beauty and for smcenty she had only to 
play a part “straight,” as actors say, to 
transfigure it mto somethmg much better 
than Its raw self But she could take this 
transfiguration home with her and fascm- 
ate her friends -with it She "was not the 
sort of actress who is a gemus on the 
stage and a nobody off it She could do 
Without the stage both as artist and 
woman. In her letters she often speaks of 
wanting work and havmg to earn some 
money, but there is no trace of the desper- 
ate need to be acting at any cost felt by 
those who are so completely specialized 
for the stage that they hardly exist except 
in fictitious characters 
This IS almost a family characteristic. 
Her sister Kate, when she -was m the first 
mnk of London actresses, retired after 
mamage apparently without hesitation 
or regret Miss PhyUis Neilson Terry, 
Ellen Terry’s mece, does not follow up 
her successes, though she seems to have 
every qualification for a repetition of the 


career of her aunt Ellen Terry’s son, 
Edward Gordon Craig, who succeeded 
■with the greatest ease as an actor, cared 
so little for acting or for the drama that he 
gave up acting whilst be was still a juven- 
ile, and engaged m a lifelong struggle to 
use the stage as a frame for the pictonal 
architecture m which his father dehghted 
I must now say a word about my o-wn 
theatncal antecedents, as they explam the 
grudge against the old Lyceum Theatre, 
agamst Lrvmg, and even agamst EDen 
herself, which comes out so strongly m 
our correspondence, as it did publicly 
and in presentably measured terms 
through the senes of my criticisms m The 
Saturday Review which ran alongside the 
correspondence during its mam period 
From my birth m 1856 to my Hegira 
to London m 1876, I lived in Dublm, 
where the theatre had hardly altered, ex- 
cept for Its illummation by coal gas, since 
the eighteenth century There were tv^o 
theatres the Queen’s, which was then not 
! respectable (I visited it, at most, twice, 
perhaps only once), and the old Theatre 
Roya^ smce unhappily burnt down, 
which mamtamed a stock company to 
support the stars who came to Dublin on 
theu tounng arcmts, and to perform the 
Christmas pantomime and keep the house 
open m the occasional weeks left unfilled 
by the stars As nobody nowadays has die 
least notion of what the old stock com- 
pames were hke, and as my ovm plays are 
written largely for the feats of acting they 
aimed at, and as moreover both Ellen 
Terry and lrvmg were rooted like myself 
in that phase of the evolution of the 
theatre, I may as well say a word or tv^o 
about them 

To begm with, the playgoers of dieir 
towns grew so desperately tired of them, 
and so hopelessly unable to imagine diem 
to be any but ffeir too familiar selves, 
that they performed in an atmosphere of 
hatred and dension which fev of their 
members had talent or charm enough to 
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conabate. The modem practice of select- 
ing for the performances actors and act- 
resses smted to the parts they had to play 
was impossible* the stock company was a 
readymade cast that had to fit all plays, 
from Hamlet down to the latest bur- 
lesque, and as it never fitted any of them 
completely, and seldom fitted at all, the 
casts were more or less grotesque misfits 
This system did not develop versatihty. 
it destroyed it Every member of the com- 
pany except the utilities, as they called the 
worst actors who got parts that did not 
matter, had his or her speaalty or “hne ” 
Thus there were leading juveniles with 
an age hmit of fifty There were walking 
gentlemen, first and second hght come- 
dians, first and second low comedians, first 
and second old men, heavies who played 
all the villains, and, as aforeaid, utihties. 
There were leading ladies and walk- 
ing ladies, singing chambermaids (sou- 
brettes), heavies to whom Lady Macbeth 
was all in the mght’s work, a pair of old 
women of whom one played the great 
ladies and the other the comic landladies, 
and, of course, female utilities Each 
claimed as of right the part which came 
nearest to his or her speaalty, and each 
played all his or her parts in exactly the 
same way. The low comedian was tradi- 
tionally cast for Rodengo, and Rodengo 
consequently was presented, not as a 
foolish Venetian gentleman about town, 
but as a clown The king in Hamlet and 
Ham Peggotty might have been twins 
except for the costume, because the heavy 
man had to play Ham, die juveniles being 
used up for Copperfield and Steerforth 
On no other terms could stock actors 
play all die parts diat had to be, not 
studied, but “swallowed”, for the stars 
and odier travelling attractions came and 
went week after week, and had not only 
to be “supported,” but eked out by farces 
to fill up what the playgoers of that time 
demanded as a sufficient program At my 
first \ isit to die theatre I saw on the same 


evemng Tom Taylor’s three-act drama 
Plot and Passion followed by a complete 
Chnstmas pantomime, with a couple of 
iaxc&s'a&hors-d’aiuvre. Tom Taylor’s Joan 
of Arc had Massinger’s New Way to Pay 
Old Debts as a curtain raiser. Under such 
circumstances serious character study was 
impossible, and the intensive elaboration 
of an impersonation which an actor can 
achieve when he can repeat his perform- 
ance without having anything else to do 
m the theatre was out of the question 
The actress learnt, not how to mterpret 
plays, but how to appear sweet and 
gende, or jealous and wicked, or funny, 
or matronly, or deaf and palsied, and how 
to make up her face and wear wigs The 
actor learnt how to appear spnghdy, or 
romantic, or murderous, or bucohe, or 
doddering, and to make funny faces In 
addition he had one step dance, which he 
displayed annually in the pantomime, and 
one combat, which served for aU stage 
duels 

These qualifications are not to be de- 
spised In the modem cases in which they 
have been lost without being replaced by 
any discoverable techmeal qualifications 
at all they may well be sincerely regretted 
The stock actor, with his conscientiously 
articulated elocution which reached the 
back row of the pit effectively (it is really 
more satisfactory to hear an actor say 
meechee-yah-eeld and know that he 
means my child than to hear him say 
msha and wonder what on earth the fel- 
low thinks he is mumbhng), his pompous 
entrance which invited and seized the 
attention of the audience, his momentous 
exit on the last word of his last speech 
(your modern novice as often as not 
finishes in the middle of the stage and 
stops the play until the audience has 
enjoyed the spectacle of his walking to 
the door), could plead that he knew the 
routine of his business and did not need 
a producer to teach him the ABC of it 
But only those who have seen him, as 
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1 have, in his native element, and lived 
to witness the effect of entrusting to his 
skilled hands a part in a play by Ibsen, 
can imagine how completely he could 
kill the dramatic illusion of a modem 
play. 

The truth is, the style of work at which 
he aimed was wholly rhetoncal and 
hyperbolical. Actors of gigantic or in- 
tense personalities could carry it off, but 
It made commonplace actors ndiculous, 
though commonplace actors could with 
ordinary diligence under good teachers 
acquire its technique only too easily The 
teaching could give them style, but it 
could not give them taste or good sense 
or power, without which style is an affec- 
tation and an impertinence The invan- 
able effectiveness of the stock actor was a 
worse offence than the ineffectiveness of 
the generation which supplanted him, be- 
cause It enabled and even obhged him to 
substitute himself for his part in and out 
of season His blatant force, when he had 
any, was less impressive than the so-called 
“reserved force” of his comparatively 
impotent successor, who made a ment of 
either having no force to reserve or not 
knowing how to use it When he was 
thrown on the world in the long interval 
between the break-up of the stock system 
in the latter half of the mneteenth century 
and the beginnings of the local repertory 
theatres in the twentieth, his plea that he 
knew his business, far from recommend- 
ing him to the managers with whom he 
sought employment, only sealed his fate 
as a plague to be shunned at all hazards 

Conceive me then, a future playwnght, 
with no conscious prevision of that des- 
tiny, gathenng my practical knowledge 
of the stage from a company of such 
actors as I have just descnbed playing 
round a star on tour Of the English- 
speaking stars incomparably tlie greatest 
"was Barry Sullivan, who was in his pnme 
when I was in my teens, the last of die 
race of heroic figures which had domin- 
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ated the stage since the palmy Siddons- 
Kemble days Ellen Terry shrank from 
his acting as from a display of pugilism in 
which his trembling supporters had no 
part except to give him lus cues and be 
played off the stage by him His stage 
fights in Richard III and Macbeth ap- 
pealed irresistibly to a boy spectator hke 
I myself I remember one dehghtful even- 
ing when two inches of Macbeth’s sword, 
a special fighting sword earned in that 
scene only, broke off and whizzed over 
the heads of the cowenng pit (there were 
no stalls then) to bury itself deep in the 
front of the dress arcle after giving those 
who sat near its trajectory more of a thnll 
than they had bargained for Barry Sul- 
hvan was a tall powerful man with a 
cultivated resonant voice his stage walk 
was the perfection of grace and dignity, 
and his hghtmng swiftness of action, as 
when in the last scene of Hamlet he shot 
up the stage and stabbed the king four 
times before you could wink, all provided 
a physical exhibition which attracted 
audiences quite independently of the 
play To John Coleman and T C King 
and other provinaal stars witli whom he 
has been sometimes ignorantly classed 
by London stage histonans he was as 
Hypenon to a very thirdrate satyr He 
was as proud as Lucifer, and as impos- 
ing, but he was tlie only actor I ever 
heard come before the curtain at die end 
of a play to apologize for having acted 
badly He had opened on Monday night 
m Hamlet (he was at his best in Hamlet 
and Richelieu) after a very rough passage 
from Holyhead Certainly some of die 
usual charm was lacking, but only very 
sensitive Barry Sullivan connoisseurs 
could have noticed it Widi an unansv^cr- 
able dignity he informed the applauding 
Dublin playgoers diat he had done justice 
neither to them nor to himself^ and 
begged their indulgence They v'cre av c- 
struck, and then their applause had a note 
of bewilderment, for most of them had 
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fection of technical accomplishment could 
do with youth, cleverness, wit, and irre- 
sistible charm in drawing-room drama 
was demonstrated by Madge Robertson, 
who came with Buckstone and the entire 
Haymarket company from London, and 
struck the first shattenng blow at our 
poor old stock company. 

The stock company was hard enough 
to bear when there was no alternative, 
but when the London successes began 
tounng through the provinces and the 
Irish and Scottish capitals, and were per- 
formed there not as now by secondrate 
companies giving a mechamcal imitation 
of the original London production, but 
by the London cast which had created the 
success, the stock companies fell dead at 
their impact To say diat they penshed 
unwept, unhonored, and unsung would 
be to give only the faintest idea of their 
death and damnation When we who had 
seen tliem scrambhng anyhow through 
all sorts of plays in the way I have tried 
to describe first saw finished acting, care- 
ful production, thorough identification of 
the performers with parts for which they 
had been carefully selected as suitable, 
with new faces, new voices, new clothes, 
and new scenery, a return to the stock 
company was impossible 

And now I come to die hnk between 
all this theatncal history and the present 
volume Among these London successes 
which brought London productions un- 
changed to Dublin was a play called The 
Two Roses, by Albery One of the char- 
acters was a selfish old humbug named 
Digby Grant It made the success of die 
piece by a certain egotistical intensity, 
sinister and yet dignified in its indignity, 
which was not in the play but in die actor 
an actor with a tall thin figure, which if 
It could not be convicted of grotesqueness 
was certainly indescnbably peculiar, and 
a voice which was dependent so much on 
the resonance of a cavernous nose diat it 
was, compared to the powerful and musi- 
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cal chest voice of Barry Sullivan, a highly 
cultivated neigh His name was Henry 
Irving I instinctively felt that a new 
drama inhered in this man, though I had 
then no consaous notion that I was des- 
j tined to write it, and I perceive now that 
I I never forgave him for baffling the plans 
I made for him (always, be it remembered, 
unconsaously). His stage disguise was so 
perfect that I did not even know that he 
was still a young man indeed the one 
effect he never could produce on the stage 
was a youthful effect his Romeo was no 
younger than his Digby Grant He was 
utterly unlike anyone else he could give 
importance and a noble melancholy to any 
sort of drivel that was put into his moudi, 
and It was this melancholy, bound up witli 
an impish humor, which forced the spec- 
tator to single him out as a leading figure 
with an inevitability that I never saw 
again in any other actor until it rose from 
Irving’s grave m the person of a name- 
less cmema actor who afterwards became 
famous as Charlie Chaplin Here, I felt, is 
something that leaves the old stage and 
Its superstitions and staleness completely 
behind, and inaugurates a new epoch m 
the theatre 

The tlieatncal system to which the 
stock company belonged decomposed and 
broke up, and when I came to London it 
seemed to recede into a remote provmaal 
past. I hastened to the famous litde theatre 
off Tottenham Court Road, where the 
Scala Theatre now stands, to see the Cup 
and Saucer drama of Robertson handled 
by the Bancrofts The play I hit on was 
Ours, and m it I saw Ellen Terry for die 
first time She left on me an impression 
of waywardness of not quite fitting into 
her part and not wanting to, and she gave 
no indication of her lull power, for which 
the part afforded no scope As her por- 
traits had prepared me to find her in- 
teresting and singular (I have never been 
suscepuble to mere prettmess) I was less 
struck dian I should have been if she had 
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been quite new to me. It was not until I 
saw her m New Men and Old Acres, 
which was made a success by her per- 
formance as The Two Roses had been 
made a success by Irving’s, that I was 
completely conquered and convmced that 
here was the woman for the new drama 
which was stiH m the womb of Time, 
waiting for Ibsen to impregnate it. If ever 
there were two artists apparently marked 
out by Nature to make a clean break with 
an outworn past and create a new stage 
world they were Ellen Terry and Henry 
Irvmg. Nobody can really understand my 
correspondence with Ellen Terry twenty 
years later without graspmg this situation 
What actually happened was an anti- 
chmax which in its pubhc aspect was a 
glorious success for both of them Irvmg 
fascinated London m a play called The 
Bells under an oldfashioned management- 
His success was so great and so entirely 
personal that he was able to kft the theatre 
out of the gnp of his manager and take its 
professional destiny mto his own hands 
with all shackles cast off from his art, m 
the position as head of the Enghsh stage 
which he held almost unchallenged for 
thirty years The earhest notable use he 
made of his freedom was to engage Ellen 
Terry as his leading lady It was his first 
and last enlightened stroke of pokey. For 
he immediately turned back to the old 
Barry Sullivan repertory of mutilated 
Shakespear and Bulwer Lytton, to which 
he actually added The Iron Chest of the 
obsolete Colman. From the pubkc point 
of view he never looked back from my 
point of view he never looked forward 
As far as the drama was concerned he was 
more oldfashioned than the oldest of his 
predecessors, and apparently more illiter- 
ate than the most ignorant of them The 
taste and judgment which enabled him to 
achieve so much beauty and dignity in 
scenery and costume and to nd his theatre 
of all the old vulgarities when he had 
Ellen Terry to reveal such possibilities to 


him did not extend to hterature He 
seemed the most pedantic of elocution- 
ists, because his pecuhar nasal method 
of securmg resonance obhged him to 
pronounce our Enghsh diphthongs as 
vowels; and though he dehvered Shake- 
spear’s hnes (what he left of them) like 
one who had a sense of their music he 
would cut a purple passage even out of his 
own parts qmte callously. If any doubts 
remam as to whether an actor who could 
look so profoundly and venerably schol- 
arly did not know the difference between 
Colman and Shakespear, much less be- 
tv'^een Shakespear’s poetry and Shake- 
spear’s verbiage, a glance at his acting 
version of Kmg Lear -will dispel them. His 
henchmen Bram Stoker and L F. Austin 
wrote his letters for him, for he did not 
know how much more creditable to him 
were his own simple and natural com- 
positions than their displays of cleverness 
He took no mterest in the drama as such, 
a play was to him a length of stuff neces- 
sary to his appearance on the stage, but 
so entirely subordinate to that consum- 
mation that It could be cut to his measure 
like a roll of cloth Of the theatre at large 
he knew almost nothing, for he never left 
his own stage. I am exaggerating when I 
say that he regarded an author as a person 
whose business it was to provide plays 
at five shillings an act, and, in emergen- 
cies, to wnte the fifth act whilst the fourth 
was being performed, and yet, in spite 
of his mtercourse with Tennyson, Tradl, 
Wills, and Comyns Carr, I beheve that 
this cancature of his attitude gives a juster 
impression of it than any statement of the 
sober facts He composed his acting witli 
extraordinary industry and minuteness 
his Matthias in The Bells and his Charles I 
were wonderful mosaics of bits of acting 
thought out touch by touch. His hfacaire 
and Louis XI will hardly be surpassed' 
tliey were hmit achievements in their 
genre. Even in his Shakespearean impos- 
tures (for such they were) there were un- 
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forgettable moments But he composed 
his parts not only without the least con- 
sideration for the play as a whole, or even 
for the character as portrayed by the 
author (he always worked out some fancy 
of his own), but without any for the im- 
fortunate actors whom he employed to 
support him A great deal of that absence 
of -voilganty which I have noted as char- 
actensuc of his management was secured 
by the simple method of not allowing 
his company to act. He worked hard to 
make them do what he wanted for his 
own effects, but if they tned to make inde- 
pendent effects of their own, he did not 
hesitate to spoil them by tricks of stage 
management. In this way he threw on 
himself the enormous burden of attractmg 
thepubhc smgle-handed He achieved the 
celebrated feat of performing Hamlet with 
the part of Hamlet omitted and all the 
other parts as well, substituting for it and 
for them the fascmating figure of Henry 
Irvmg, which for many years did not pall 
on his audience, and never palled on 
himself If those present could have 
remembered Barry Sulhvan’s Hamlet m 
the eighteen-sixties or foreseen Forbes- 
Robertson’s Hamlet of the eighteen- 
nmeties some of them might have said that 
Irvmg’s Hamlet was neither skilled classic 
acting nor Shakespear’s Hamlet, and that 
compared to Sulhvan he was a hmp duffer 
and compared to Robertson a fr^k, but 
most of them would have paid their 
money none the less to enjoy the per- 
formance as an avatar of Henry Irving. 

When I use the word duffer I mean that 
when he began to play heroic parts he had 
neither the physique nor the techmque 
needed for this sort of work, in which the 
actor must persuade the audience that he 
IS sustainmg bodily and vocal exertions 
which are, as a matter of fact, physically 
impossible When Salvmi electrified Lon- 
don With his Othello, Irving had a golden 
opportunity of findmg out how this can 
he done by a study of the Itahan actor s 


very saentific methods, but he flatly re- 
fused to avail himself of it, whereat Sal- 
vim was somewhat shocked International 
courtesy apart, Irvmg was probably nght 
m classmg himself with the unteachables 
who have to find and go then own way 
rather than with the apprehensive gem- 
uses who learn from everything and 
everybody 

I, bemg mterested m the technique of 
acting, and havmg learned from Barry 
Sulhvan, Riston, and Salvim, what could 
be done m the grand school, was very 
consaous of Irvmg’s techmcal shortcom- 
mgs, and greatly reheved when, on his 
production of The Lady of Lyons, I 
found that he had at last learnt the hmita- 
tions of the stage and of human faculty 
on It. Except for an occasional relapse 
mto whmnymg, he was maintainmg his 
dignity and allowmg the imagination of 
the audience to do its proper share of the 
worL Later on I saw him as Macbeth, his 
first assumption of which had provoked 
somethmg like a storm of dension from 
the unconverted I found it a performance 
of refined beauty It was not any conceiv- 
able histoncal Macbeth, but then neither 
is Shakespear’s And I have not the faint- 
est recollection of any other figure in the 
play, from which I infer that Ellen Terry 
cannot have played Lady Macbeth on that 
occasion, nor of any particular scene ex- 
cept the banquet scene, m which the vio- 
lence of Macieth’s defiance of Banquo’s 
ghost was rather ndiculously beyond the 
actor’s resources, but still his perform- 
ance was a fine piece of work within 
Its hmits Mr Gordon Craig’s idolatrous 
memoir of Irvmg, though its judgments 
are mvalidated by the misformne that the 
author had no external standards except 
those set him by Irvmg himself, gives the 
most vivid extant pen-portrait of him 
both as actor and man 

To me, however, Irvmg’s thirty years 
at the Lyceum, though a most impos- 
ing episode m the history of the English 
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theatre, were an exasperating waste of the 
talent of the two artists who had seemed 
to me pecuharly fitted to hft the theatre 
out of Its old ruts and head it towards un- 
explored regions of drama With Lyceum 
Shakespear I had no patience Shakespear, 
even in his integrity, could not satisfy the 
hungry minds whose spiritual and intel- 
lectual appetites had been whetted and 
even created by Ibsen, and Shakespear m 
his mtegnty was then unknown in the 
theatre, and remained so until William 
Poel and Harley GranviUe-Barker redis- 
covered and revived him The shreds and 
patches which Irving and his predecessors 
tore out of his plays and tacked crudely 
together for performances which were in- 
terrupted four or five times by intolerable 
intervals, dunng which the women m the 
audience sat m silent boredom whilst the 
men wandered about the corridors and re- 
freshment bars, were endurable only by 
people who, knowing no better, thought 
they were assisting at a very firstrate 
solemnization, and were helped by that 
illusion to persuade themselves that they 
were enjoying the best that a great msti- 
tution and two great performers could do 
for them I knew better. Irving, wasting 
his possibihties in costly Bardicide, was 
wasting Ellen Terry’s as well. Her only 
rival as a Shakespearean actress was the 
great Ada Crehan (who by a pnnter’s 
error became famous as Ada C Rehan), 
and her gemus too was being wasted by 
Augustin Daly, another master-mutilator 
of the unfortunate playwnght whom he 
professed to adore. But as Daly did not 
himself act, his hackings and hewings 
were very largely addressed to the object 
of taking all tlie good Imes out of the 
other parts and adding them to Ada 
Rehan’s, and she spoke them so har- 
momously that when hstenmg to her it 
was impossible to care much about any- 
thing but the mere music of her voice 
and Shakespear’s, whereas at the Lyceum 
Irvmg’s pecuhanties were the first con- 


sideration. To him professionally Ellen 
Terry was only the chief ornament of his 
theatre Besides, his method was so slow 
that It was almost impossible to act with 
him. She had to stop too often and wait 
too long to sustain her part continuously 
when he was on the stage. 

All this enraged me I can keep my 
temper as well as most people, for my 
double traming as a critic of highly sensi- 
tive hving persons and a propagandist of 
seditious, not to say subversive, pohtical 
views, kept me constantly on my guard 
against letting my temper get the better 
of me or my manners the worse of me in 
short, against the least mdulgence of per- 
sonal mahce. Besides, I am tolerant in 
matters of morals wluch provoke most 
people to censonousness; for to me a 
great deal of current morality is unsound 
and mischievous But when questions of 
art are concerned I am really mahcious. 
Retrogressive art and wasted or unworth- 
ily used talent (the theatre is full of both) 
make me aware that I am capable of some- 
thing as near to hatred as any emotion 
can be that has no taint of fear in it 
This correspondence shews how, because 
Irvmg would not put his peculiar talent 
at the service of the new and mtensely 
interesting development of die drama 
which had begun with Ibsen, and because 
he wasted not only his own talent but 
Ellen’s, I destroyed her behef in him and 
gave shape and consaousness to her sense 
of having her possibihties stenhzed by 
him. Then her position became unbear- 
able, and she broke loose from the Ogre’s 
casde, as I called it, only to find that she 
had waited too long for his sake, and that 
her withdrawal was rather a last service 
to him than a first to herself 

The casde did not long survive her de- 
parture. Irving, himself poorer and the 
landlords of the Lyceum Theatre richer 
than when he entered it, went to the pro- 
vinces to exploit his great reputation and 
retirieve his fortunes as Barry SuUivan had 
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built Ills up When he died, he was buried 
as a prince of the theatre, in Westminster 
Abbey, with only one dissenting voice, 
which I, by good luck, succeeded in silen- 
cing His singleness of interest and pur- 
pose, his industry, lus imagination, and his 
intensity had triumphed over his ignor- 
ance and self-sought isolation, and almost 
made qualities of tliem, forang his audi- 
ences to attnbute to him every talent, every 
dignity, and every accomplishment Those 
who understood the art of the theatre 
and knew his limitations could challenge 
lum on every point except one, and that 
one was his emmence Even to call him 
eminent behttles his achievement he was 
pre-eminent. He was not pre-eminent m 
or for this, that, or the other talent or 
faculty his pre-ermnence was abstract and 
positive, a quahty in itself and in himself 
so powerful that it earned him to West- 
minster Abbey Unlike Macready,Forbes- 
Robertson, and many of the best actors, 
he was stagestruck, and cared for nothmg 
but acting a craze and a hmitation if you 
will, but one which saved him from being 
half ashamed of his profession, as Shake- 
spear (the actor as distinct from the author) 
was, and thus enabled him finally to ex- 
tort from the Government for his art the 
same official recogmtion which was ac- 
corded as a matter of course to pamting 
and music 

Ellen Terry, not at all stagestruck, was 
extremely unlike Irving She had had her 
professional techmque hammered mto her 
in her childhood by Mrs Charles Kean, 
who would sit in the gallery and see to it 
that every word of Ellen’s reached her 
there Thus she had skill at the back of 
her beauty and charm Success came to 
her without the askmg She never had to 
struggle, like Irvmg, against dension and 
dishke. The few and insignificant at- 
tempts that were made to cancature her 
were hopeless misfires, whereas cancature 
alone could give a truthful impression of 
Irving. The posthumous statue of him 
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outside the National Portrait Gallery m 
London, though possibly quite accurate 
m Its measurements, gives no notion of 
what he was like, and even the portrait 
by Millais is only Irvmg carefully drest 
up to be as unhke himself as possible, the 
ghostly impression of his Phihp II by 
Whistler bemg more suggestive of him 
than either Axtists were so eager to do 
Ellen Terry justice, and found it so diffi- 
cult, that they had neither the time nor the 
desire to mock her All this smoothing of 
her path had its disadvantages She was 
not hardened and given the gnm but m- 
valuable quahty of tenaaty by having to 
struggle with an implac^le resistance. 
Her value was so promptly and easily ad- 
mitted that she did not resize it herself at 
all frilly I have already said that she trifled 
with her career by leaving the stage for 
years to devote herself to Godwm, an 
emment architect in full practice outside 
the theatre Irving would not have left the 
stage for a mght to spend it with Helen 
of Troy She squandered herself on all 
sorts of people and aU sorts of mterests 
until she lost the habit and power of 
mental concentration to such an extent 
that the shghtest distraction made her for- 
get her hnes on the stage She told me 
once that her memory was all nght, but 
that if on the stage she saw the smallest 
thing (she instanced a matchbox) that had 
not been m exactly the same place the 
mght before, it mterested her so much 
that everything else at once went out of 
her head Her sister Kate told me im- 
patiently that Ellen could leam her parts 
well enough if she chose, but preferred 
to scatter her nund before the girls who 
crowded up to her to adore her She was 
physically restless when I reproached her 
for fidgeting she said “Do you know, I 
have no weight on the stage unless I have 
heavy robes I cant keep on the ground ” 
She hterally did not think enough of 
herself that was why her greatest self- 
squandenng of all, her devotion of her- 
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self to the support of Irving at tlie Lyceum 
Theatre, did not until it was too late pre- 
sent Itself to her otherwise than as a quite 
ehgible professional opportumty. 

And so, m the end, my early vision of 
the two as ideal mstruments for a new 
drama did not come true. 

When readmg the letters which follow 
It must be home m mind that long and 
mtimate correspondence can occur only 
between people who never meet one an- 
other. Swift’s journal to Stella would not 
have been written if they had met every 
day as Ellen Terry and Irvmg did, m- 
stead of hvmg m separate islands Ellen 
and I hved within twenty minutes of each 
other’s doorstep, and yet hved in different 
worlds: she in a theatre that was a cen- 
tury behind the times, and I in a pohocal 
soaety (the Fabian) a century ahead of 
them We were both too busy to have 
any personal mtercourse except with the 
people we were workmg with. Our corre- 
spondence began when I was a profes- 
sional critic of music through a move she 
made to help a young musiaan m whom 
she was mterested Now cntics, like den- 
tists, are a good deal occupied in hurting 
sensitive people in sensitive places; and 
as they have to do it m an entertaining 
manner, which no doubt gives them an 
air of enjoymg it, they produce an im- 
pression of Sadism And so I, being a 
critic, and, I hope, an entertaimng one, 
had been classed by EUen Terry as an un- 
amiable person This was fortunate for 
me, because instead of havmg to hve up 
to an exalted estimate of my ments I had 
only to be commonly civil and helpful to 
produce a surprised and pleased reaction 
in my favor. Fmding her dehghtfiil as a 
correspondent, and havmg some gifts m 
that way myself, I improved the oppor- 
tunity to such purpose that we presently 
became occupied with one another m a 
paper courtship, which is perhaps the 
pleasantest, as it is the most endurmg, of 
aU courtships. We both felt mstmcuvely | 


that a meeting might spoil it, and would 
certainly alter it and bnng it into conflict 
with other personal relationships Amd so 
I hardly ever saw’- her, except across the 
foothghts, until the mevitable moment at 
last amved w’-hen w'-e had to meet daily at 
the rehearsals of the play I w’TOte for her. 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion By 
that time Irving had passed out of her hfe, 
and indeed out of his own; and Ellen’s 
heart was for the moment vacant. I could 
not help speculating as to the possibihty 
of my filling die vacancy. But Providence 
had other -views. At our first serious meet- 
ing m the rehearsal room at the Court 
Theatre, Ellen and I were talking together 
before busmess began wLen the door 
opened, and a young Amencan actor, 
James Carew, w^ho had been engaged to 
play the part of Captain Hamlm Kearney, 
came m “Who is that^” said Ellen, look- 
mg at him wnth qmck mterest. “That’s 
the Amencan captain” I answ'^ered. With- 
out an mstant’s hesitation she sailed across 
the room; put Mr Carew m her pocket (so 
to speak); and mamed him. The lucky 
captive naturally made no resistance; and 
some of the letters m this volume shew 
how far the marnage w^as successful, 
though I cannot believe that James had 
any choice of his owm in the matter. I was 
awestruck; for I had not beheved it pos- 
sible for even die most w'^onderfiil of 
w'^omen to choose her man at a smgle 
glance and bear him ofi" before he had 
time to realize who she -was Shooting a 
hon at sight is child’s play in companson, 
because it does not matter which hon it 
happens to be: if you do not kill it, it may 
kill you; so — ^bang! But it matters very 
much w^hich man it is w^hen marnage is in 
question; and so swuft a deasion by a 
himtress who, far from being promiscu- 
ous m her attachments, -was highly fastidi- 
ous, made me marvel and say to myself 
“There, but for the grace of God, goes 
Bernard Shaw.” 

After the play w'as disposed of our 
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meetings were few, and all accidental One 
of tliese chance meetings was on a sum- 
mer day m tlie country near Elstree, 
where I came upon a crowd of people at 
work on a anema film Ellen Terry was 
there, acting tlie heroine She was aston- 
ishingly beautiful She had passed tlirough 
diat middle phase, so trying to handsome 
women, of matronly amphtude, and was 
again tall and slender, with a new delicacy 
and intensity m her saddened expression 
She was always a little shy m speaking to 
me, for talking, hampered by material cir- 
cumstances, is awkward and unsatisfac- 
tory after the perfect freedom of writing 
betv^^een people who can wnte She asked 
me why I did not give her some work in 
the tlleatre “I do not expect leading 
parts” she said* *T am too old I am quite 
willing to play a charwoman I should hke 
to play a charwoman ” “What would be- 
come of the play^” I said “Imagine a 
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scene in which the part of a canal barge 
was played by a batdeshipl What would 
happen to my play, or to anyone else’s, 
if whenever the charwoman appeared the 
audience forgot the hero and herome, and 
could think of nothmg but the wonderful 
things the charwoman was going to say 
and do^” It was unanswerable, and we 
both, I think, felt rather inclined to cry 

She became a legend in her old age, 
but of that I have nothing to say, for we 
did not meet, and, except for a few broken 
letters, did not wnte, and she never was 
old to me 

Let those who may complain that it was 
all on paper remember that only on paper 
has humamty yet achieved glory, beauty, 
truth, knowledge, virtue, and abidmg 
love 

Ayot St Lawrence 
•x(>th June 1929 
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I hasten to protest at the outset that I 
have no personal knowledge of the in- 
comgihle Supertramp who wrote this 
amazmg hook. If he is to he encouraged 
and approved, then British morahty is a 
mockery, British respectability an im- 
posture, and Bntish industry a vice. Per- 
haps they are* I have always kept an open 
mmd on the subject; but sull one may ask 
some better ground for pitchmg them 
out of window than the capnce of a 
tramp. 

I hope these expressions will not exate 
unreasonable expectations of a thnllmg 
realistic romance, or a scandalous chron- 
icle, to follow Mr Davies’ autobiography 
IS not a bit sensational: it might be the 
Post Office Directory for the matter of 
that. A less simple minded supertramp 
would not have thought it worth wnting 
at all, for it mentions nothing that might 
not have happened to any of us. As to 
scandal, I, though a most respectable 
author, have never written half so proper 
a book. These pudent pages are unstained 
with tlie fnghtfiil language, die debased 
dialect, of the fictitious proletanans of Mr 
Rudyard Kiphngandodier genteel wnters 
In them the patrons of the casual ward 
and die dosshouse argue with the de- 
corum of Socrates, and narrate in the style 
of Taatus They have diat pleasant com- 
bination of childish freshness with scrupu- 
lous hterary consaenuousness only pos- 
sible to people for whom speech, spoken 
or written, but especially wntten, is sull a 
feat to be admired and sliewn off for its 
o>;\n sake Not for die life of me could I 
capture that bo}ish charm and combine 
It V nil the savour vivrc of an expenenced 
man of the world, much less of an ex- 
perienced tramp. The innocence of die 
author’s manner and die perfection of his 


dehcacy is such, that you might read his 
book aloud in an ^mshouse without 
shockmg the squeamishness of old age 
As for the young, nothmg shocks die 
young. The immorality of the matter is 
stupendous; but it is purely an industnal 
tmmorahty. As to the sort of immorahty 
that IS most dreaded by schoolrmstresses 
and duennas, there is not a word m the 
book to suggest that tramps know even 
what It means. On the contrar)’', I can 
qmte beheve that the author would die of 
shame if he were asked to write such 
books as Adam Bede or David Copper- 
field. 

The manusenpt came into my hands 
under the following arcumstances In the 
year 1905 I received by post a volume of 
poems by one Wilham H. Davies, whose 
address was The Farm House, Kenning- 
ton, S E I was surpnsed to learn diat diere 
was Still a farmhouse left m Kenmngton; 
for I did not then suspect that die Farm- 
house, hke the Shepherdess Walks and 
Nightingale Lanes and Whetstone Parks 
of Bethnal Green and Holbom, is so 
called nowadays in irony, and is, in fact, 
a dosshouse, or hostelry where single men 
can have a night’s lodging for, at most, 
sixpence. 

I was not surpnsed at getting die 
poems I get a gift of minor poetry once 
a week or so; and yet, hardened as I am 
to It, I still, knowing how much these 
litde books mean to dieir authors, can 
seldom dirow diem aside widiout a 
tvinge of compunction which I allay by 
a glance at one of the pages in die faint 
but inextinguishable hope of finding 
somediing valuable there Sometimes a 
letter accompanies the book; and then I 
get a rapid impression, from the hand- 
wntingand notepaper as veil as from die 
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binding and type in the book, or even 
from the reputation of the pubhsher, of 
the class and type of the autlior Thus I 
guess Cambndge or Oxford or Maida 
Vale or West Kensington or Exeter or the 
lakes or the east coast, or a Newdigate 
prizeman, a romantic Jew, a maiden lady, 
a shy country parson or whom not, what 
not, where not. When Mr Da\ues’ book 
came to hand my imagination failed me 
I could not place him There were no 
author’s comphments, no pubhsher’s 
comphments, indeed no pubhsher in the 
ordinary channel of the trade in minor 
poetry. The author, as far as I could guess, 
had walked into a pnnter’s or stationer’s 
shop, handed m his manuscnpt, and 
ordered his book as he might have ordered 
a pair of boots. It marked “pnce half 
a crown ” An accompanying letter asked 
me very avilly if I required a half-crown 
book of verses, and if so, would I please 
send the author the half crown if not, 
would I return the book. This was at- 
\nctively simple and sensible. Further, 
the Ipndwnting was remarkably dehcate 
-and-mdividual the sort of handwriting 
one might expect from Shelley or George 
Mereditli. I opened the book, and was 
more puzzled than ever, for before I had 
read three hnes I perceived that the author 
was a real poet. His work was not in the 
least strenuous or modem* there was in 
it no sign that he had ever read any- 
thmg later than Cowper or Crabbe, not 
even Byron, Shelley or Keats, much less 
Moms, Swinburne, Tennyson, or Henley 
and Kiphng There was indeed no sign of 
his ever having read anything otherwise 
than as a child reads The result was a free- 
dom from literary vulganty which was 
like a draught of clear water m a desert. 
Here, I saw, was a genuine innocent, 
■writing odds and ends of verse about odds 
and ends of things, hving qmte out of the 
world in which such things are usually 
done, and kno-wing no better (or rather 
no worse) than to get his book made by 
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the appropnate craftsman and hawk it 
round like any other ■ware 

E-vidently, then, a poor man It hom- 
fied me to think of a poor man spending 
his sa^vmgs in pnntmg somethmg that no- 
body buys* poetry, to ■wit I thought of 
Bro-wmng threaterung to leave the country 
when the Surveyor of Taxes fantastically 
assessed him for an imagmary mcome 
denved from his poems. I thought of 
Moms, who, even after The Earthly Para- 
dise, estimated his income as a poet at a 
hundred a year I sa-^^'- that this man might 
well be simple enough to suppose that he 
could go into the verse busmess and make 
a hvmg at it as one makes a hving by 
auctioneermg or shopkeeping So instead 
of throwing the book away as I have 
thro-wn so many, I wrote him a letter tell- 
ing him that he could not live by poetry. 
Also, I bought some spare copies, and 
told him to send them to such cnttcs and 
verse fanners as he knew of, wondenng 
whether they would recognize a poet 
when they met one 

And they actually did I presently saw 
in a London newspaper an enthusiastic 
notice of the poems, and an account of an 
interview "with the author, from which I 
learnt that he was a tramp, that “the farm 
house” was a dosshouse, and that he ■was 
cut off from ordinary industnal pursmts 
by two circumstances first, that he had 
mislaid one of his feet somewhere on his 
trampmgs, and now had to make shift as 
best he could "with the other, second, that 
he was a man of independent means — a 
rentier — m short, a gentleman 

The exact amount of his mdependent 
mcome ■was ten shilhngs a week. Fmding 
this too much for his needs, he devoted 
twenty per cent of it to pensiomng neces- 
sitous friends in his native place, saved a 
further percentage to pnnt verses v/ith, 
and hved modesdy on the remainder. My 
purchase of eight copies of the book 
enabled him, I gathered, to discard all 
economy for about three months It also 
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moved him to offer me the privilege (for 
such I qmte sincerely deem it) of reading 
his autobiography m manuscnpt. The 
follovnng pages will enable the world at 
large to read it m pnnt. 

All I have to say by v^y of recom- 
mendation of the book is that I have read 
It through from begmnmg to end, and 
would have read more of it had there been 
any more to read. It is a plaad narrative, 
unexciting in matter and unvarnished in 
manner, of the commonplaces of a tramp’s 
life. It is of a very curious quahty. Were 
not the author an approved poet of re- 
markable sensibihty and dehcacy I should 
put dovTi the extraordinary quietness of 
his narrative to a monstrous callousness 
Even as it is, I ask m5'-self witli some m- 
dignation whether a man should lose a 
hmb with no more to-do than a lobster 
loses a claw or a hzard his tail, as if he 
could grow a new one at his next halting 
place! If such a thing happened to me, 
I should begm the chapter describing it 
with “I now come to the event wluch 
altered the whole course of my hfe, and 
bhghted, etc. etc.” In kir Dawes’ pages 
the thing happens as unexpectedly as it 
did in real hfe, and with an effect on the 
reader as appalhng as if he were an actual 
spectator. Fortunately it only happened 
once: half a dozen such shocks vould 
make any book unbearable by a sensitive 
soul. 

I do not know whether I should de- 
scribe our supertramp as a lucky man or 
an unlucky one. In makmg him a poet. 
Fortune gave him her supremest gift; but 
such high gifts are hardly personal assets: 
they are often terrible destmies and crush- 
ing burdens. Also, he chanced upon an 
mdependent mcome: enough to give him 
reasonable courage, and not enough to 
brms; him under the hoof of suburban 
convention, lure him mto a premature 
marriage, or dehver him into the hands of 
the doctors SuU, not quite enough to 
keep his teeth m proper repau and his feet 


dry in all weatliers 

Some flat bad luck he has had I sup- 
pose ever}’- imaginative boy is a cnmmd, 
steahng and destropng for die sake of 
being great m the sense in v Inch great- 
ness is presented to him in die romance 
of histor}^ But ver}' few get caught Air 
Davies unfortunately seized by the 
pohce; haled before the magistrate; and 
made to expiate by stnpes die bygone 
cnmes of myself and some milhons of 
odier respectable atizens Tliat was hard 
luck, certainly. It gives me a feeling of 
moral supenority to him, for I never fell 
into the hands of the police — ^at least they 
did not go on vith die case (one of m- 
cendiarism), because the gendeman whose 
propert}’^ I burnt had a strong sense of 
humor and a kmdly nature, and let me off 
v hen I made him a precoaous speech — 
the first I ever delivered — on die thought- 
lessness of youdi It is remarkable what a 
difference it makes, dus matter of die 
police; though it is obtdously quite be 'side 
the etfrcal question. Air Dawes tellsi ' 
with his inimitable quiet modesty, d:\^^t lie 
begged, stole, and drank. Now I 
begged and stolen; and if I never drank, 
that was only an apphcanon of the prm- 
ciple of division of l^or to the Shaw clan, 
for several members of it drank enough 
for ten. But I have alvays managed to 
keep out of the casual vard and the pohce 
court; and this gives me an meSyile sense 
of superior respectability when I read the 
deplorable confessions of Air Dawes, 
who IS a true poet in his disregard for 
appearances, and is qmte at home m tramp 
vards. 

Another effect of this book on me is to 
make me realize what a slave of conven- 
tion I have been all my hfe. When I diink 
of the way I worked tamely for my h^mig 
during all those years when Air Dawes, a 
free kmght of the highvay, hved hke a 
pet bud on titbits, I feel that I have been 
duped out of my natural hbert}'-. Why 
had I not the luck, at the outset of my 
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career, to meet that tramp who came to 
Mr Davies, hke Evangelist to Chnstian, 
on the first day of his Amencan pilgnm’s 
progress, and saved him on the very hnak 
of looking for a ]ob, by bidding him to 
take no thought for the morrow, to ask 
and It should be given to him, to knock 
and It should be opened to him, and to 
free himself from the middle-class assump- 
tion that only through taking a ticket can 
one take a tram Let every youth into 
whose hands this book falls ponder its 
lesson well, and, when next his parents 
and guardians attempt to dnve him into 
some inhuman imprisonment and drud- 
gery under the pretext that he should earn 
his own hving, think of the hospitable 
countrysides of Amenca, with their farm- 
houses overflowing with milk and honey 
for the tramp, and their offers of adoption 
for every day laborer with a dash of 
poetry in him 

And then, how much did I know about 
hotels until I read this book! I have often 
wondered how the poor travel, for it is 
plain that the Ritzes and Metropoles, and 
even the hotels noted by Baedeker as 
“unpretendmg,” are not for them Where 
does the man with sixpence in his pocket 
stay^ Mr Davies knows Read and learn 

It IS to be noted that Mr Davies is no 
propagandist of the illusions of the middle- 
class tramp fanaer. You never suspect 
him of having read Lavengro, or got his 
notions of nomads from Mr Theodore 
Watts Dunton He does not tell you that 
there is honor among tramps on the con- 
trary, he makes it clear that only by being 
too destitute to be worth robbing and 
murdering can a tramp insure himself 
agamst being robbed and murdered by 
his comrade of the road The tramp is 
fastidious and accomphshed, audacious 
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I and self-possessed,- but he is free from 
divme exploitation he has no orbit he 
has the endless trouble of doing what he 
likes with himself, and the endless dis- 
countenance of bemg passed by as useless 
by the Life Force that finds superselfish 
work for other men That, I suppose, is 
why Mr Davies tramps no more, but 
writes verses and saves money to prmt 
them out of eight shiUmgs a week And 
this, too, at a moment when the loss of 
a hmb has placed within his reach such 
success in begging as he had never before 
dared to dream of* 

Mr Davies is now a poet of estabhshed 
reputation He no longer prints his verses 
and hawks them he is regularly pubhshed 
and reviewed. Whether he finds the 
change a lucrative one I venture to doubt 
That the verses in The Soul’s Destroyer 
and in his New Poems will live is beyond 
question, but whether Mr Davies can hve 
if anything happens to his eight shillings 
a week (unless he takes to the road again) 
is another matter That is perhaps why he 
has advised himself to write and pnnt his 
autobiography, and try his luck with it as 
Man of Letters in a more general sense 
Though It IS only m verse that he writes 
exqmsitely, yet this book, which is pnnted 
as It was written, without any academic 
corrections from the point of view of the 
Perfect Commercial Letter Wnter, is 
worth readmg by hterary experts for its 
style alone And since his manner is so 
quiet, it has been thought well by his 
friends and his publishers to send a 
trumpeter before him the more effectually 
to call attention to him before he begins 
I have volunteered for that job for the 
sake of his poems Having now done it 
after my well-knovn manner, I reure and 
leave tlie stage to him 
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The re-publication of this open letter 
to Mr Benjamin Tucker places me, not 
for the first time, in the difficulty of the 
joumahst whose work survives the day 
on which It was written. What the jour- 
nahst writes about is what everybody is 
thinking about (or ought to be thinking 
about) at the moment of writing To 
revive his utterances when everybody is 
thinking about something else, when the 
tide of pubhc thought and imagination 
has turned; when the front of the stage is 
filled with new actors; when many lusty 
crowers have either survived their vogue 
or perished with it; when the htde men 
you patromzed have become great, and 
the great men you attacked have been 
sanctified and pardoned by popular senti- 
ment in the tomb: all these mevitables 
test the quality of your journahsm very 
severely. Nevertheless, journalism can 
claim to be the highest form of hterature, 
for all the highest hterature is journahsm 
The writer who aims at produang the 
platitudes which are “not for an age, but 
for all time” has his reward m being 
unreadable in all ages; whilst Plato and 
Anstophanes trying to knock some sense 
into the Athens of their day. Shake- 
spear peopling that same Athens with 
Ehzabethan mechanics and Warwickshire 
hunts, Ibsen photographing the local 
doctors and vestrymen of a Norwegian 
parish, Carpacao painting tlie life of St 
Ursula exactly as if she were a lady living 
in the next street to him, are still alive and 
at home everyv'here among the dust and 
ashes of many thousands of academic, 
punctilious, most archseologically correct 
men of letters and art who spent tlieir 
li\es haughtily avoiding tlie journalist’s 
vulgar obsession witli tlie ephemeral I 
also am a journalist, proud of it, deliber- 
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ately cutting out of my works all that is 
not journahsm, convinced that nothing 
that IS not journahsm will live long as 
hterature, or be of any use whilst it does 
hve I deal with all periods, but I never 
study any penod but the present, which 
I have not yet mastered and never shall; 
and as a dramatist I have no clue to any 
historical or other personage save that 
part of him which is also myself, and 
which may be nine tenths of him or 
mnety-mne hundredths, as tlie case may 
be (if, indeed, I do not transcend the 
creature), but which, anyhow, is all tliat 
can ever come within my knowledge of 
his soul. The man who wntes about him- 
self and his own time is the only man who 
writes about all people and about all time. 
The other sort of man, who believes that 
he and his period are so distinct from all 
other men and penods that it would be 
immodest and irrelevant to allude to 
them or assume that they could illustrate 
anything but his own private circum- 
stances, IS the most infatuated of all tlie 
egotists, and consequently the most un- 
readable and neghgible of all the audiors. 
And so, let others culnvate what they call 
hterature* journalism for me* 

The following remnant of the journal- 
ism of 1895 will, I hope, bear out these 
prehminary remarks, which are none the 
less vahd because they are dragged in here 
to dismount tlie antics who nde the high 
horse of Letters at me It was undertaken 
under tlie following circumstances. In 
1893 Doctor Max Nordau, one of tliose 
remarkable cosmopolitan Jews who go 
forth against modern civilization as David 
went against the Philisunes or Charles 
Martel against tlie Saracens, smiting it hip 
and tliigh without any sense of common 
humanity wntli it, trumped up an indict- 
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ment of its men of gemus as depraved 
lunatics, and pled it (in German) before 
the bar of Europe under the title Entar- 
tung It was soon translated for England 
and Amenca as Degeneration. Like all 
rigorous and thorough-going salhes of 
special pleadmg, it had its value, for the 
way to get at the ments of a case is not 
to hsten to the fool who imagines himself 
impartial, but to get it argued with reck- 
less bias for and against. To understand 
a saint, you must hear the devil’s advo- 
cate, and the same is true of the artist. 
Nordau had briefed himself as devil’s 
advocate against the great artistic reputa- 
tions of the XDC century, and he did his 
duty as well as it could be done at the 
pnce, inadentally saying many more true 
and important things than most of the 
counsel on the other side were capable of 
Indeed counsel on the other side mostly 
threw up thetr bnefs in consternation, and 
began to protest that they entirely agreed 
with Dr Nordau, and that though they 
had perhaps dalhed a httle with Rossetti, 
Wagner, Ibsen, Tolstoy, Nietzsche, and 
the rest of the degenerates before their 
true character had been exposed, yet they 
had never really approved of them Even 
those who stood to thetr guns had not 
sufficient variety of culture to contradict 
the cosraopohtan doctor on more than 
one or two points, being often not cham- 
pions of Art at large, but merely jealous 
fanciers of some particular artist. Thus 
the Wagnenans were ready to give up 
Ibsen, die Ibsemtes were equally sus- 
piaous of Wagner, the Tolstoyans gave 
up both, the Nietzscheans were only too 
glad to see Tolstoy catching it, and the 
connoisseurs of Impressiomsm in paint- 
mg, though fauly impartial in music and 
hterature, could not handle the techmcs 
of the case for the defence Yet Dr 
Nordau knew so htde, and his techmcal 
handhng of painting and music was so 
like Captain Lemuel Gulliver’s nautical 
observations, that I, bemg famihar with 
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j all the arts, and as accustomed as any Jew 
j to the revolutionary cosmopohtan ch- 
* mate, looked on at his tnumph much as 
Napoleon looked on at the massacre of 
the Swiss, thinkmg how easy it would be 
to change the rout into the cheapest of 
victones However, none of our silly 
editors had the gumption to offer me the 
command, so, like Napoleon, I went 
home and left them to be cut to pieces 

But Destiny will not allow her offers 
to be completely overlooked In the 
Easter of 1895, when Nordau was master 
of the field, and the newspaper cham- 
pions of modem Literature and Art were 
on their knees before him, weepmg and 
protesting their innocence, I was staying 
m the wooden hotel on Beachy Head, 
with a select party of Fabians, pohti- 
aans, and philosophers, dihgently try- 
ing to nde a bicycle for the first time 
m my life My efforts set the coastguards 
laughmg as no audience had ever laughed 
at my plays I made myself ndiculous 
with such success that I felt quite ready 
to laugh at somebody else. Just then there 
amved a proposal from Mr Benjamm 
Tucker, philosophic Anarchist, and Ed- 
itor of an Amencan paper called Liberty, 
which, as It was wntten vahantly up to 
Its title, was having a desperate struggle 
for existence in a country where eveiy 
atizen is free to suppress liberty, and 
usually does so in such moments as he 
cares to spare from the pursuit of money 
Mr Tucker, seeing that nobody had 
answered Dr Nordau, and perceiving 
with the penetration of an untemfied 
common sense that a doctor who had 
wntten mamfest nonsense must be 
answerable technically by anybody who 
could handle his weapons, v'as of opinion 
that I was the man to do it Accordingly, 
said Mr Tucker, I invite you, Shaw, to 
ascertain the highest pnce that has ever 
been paid to any man, even to Gladstone, 
for a magazine article, and I vail pay you 
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that pnce for a review of Degeneration in 
the columns of Liberty. 

This was really great editing. Mr 
Tucker got his review, as he deserved, 
and sent a copy of the number of Liberty 
contaming it (now a collector’s treasure) 
to every paper in the Umted States There 
v/as a brisk and qmck sale of copies m 
London among the cognoscenti. And 
Degeneration was never heard of again 
It IS open to the envious to contend that 
this was a mere coinadence — that the 
Degeneration boom was exhausted at 
that moment; but I naturally prefer to 
beheve that Mr Tucker and I slew it. I 
may add that the slaughter inadentally 
rmned Mr Tucker, as a arculation among 
cognoscenti does not repay the cost of a 
free distribution to the Pluhstmes, but 
Mr Tucker was always ruimng himself 
for Liberty and always retnevmg the 
situation by his business abihty. I saw 
him this year in London, as prosperous 
lookmg a man as I could desire to dme 
with, thirsting for fresh struggles with the 
courts and pubhc departments of the 
Umted States. 

I have left the essay substantially as it 
first appeared, the main alteration being 
an expansion of the section deahng vnth 
the importance of that mass of law wluch 
lies completely outside morals and re- 
ligion, and IS really pure convention: the 
point being, not that tlie course prescnbed 
by such law is educaUy right, or indeed 
better in any sense tlian its direct opposite 
(as in the rule of the road, for example), 
but that It IS absolutely necessary for 
economy and smoothness of soaal action 
tliat everybody should do the same thing 
and be able to count on everybody else 
doing It I have appropnated this from 
Mr Aylmer Maude’s criticism of Tol- 
stoyan Anarclusm, on wluch I am unable 
to improve. 

I have also, vitli the squeamishness of 
adNuncing }^ears, softened one or two 


expressions which now shock me as un- 
a\til to Dr Nordau. In domg so I am not 
offenng him the msult of an attempt to 
spare his feehngs: I am simply trying to 
mend my ovm manners. 

Finally, let me say that though I think 
this essay of rmne did dispose of Dr 
Nordau’s special pleadmgs, neither the 
pleadings nor the cntiasm dispose of the 
mam question as to how far gemus is a 
morbid symptom. I should rather hke 
Dr Nordau to try agam; for I do not see 
how any observant student of genius 
from the life can deny that the Arts have 
their criminals and lunatics as well as 
their sane and honest men (they are more 
or less the same men too, just as our 
ordinary criminals are in the dock by the 
accident of a smgle transaction and not 
by a difference m nature between them 
and the judge and jury), and that the 
gratmtous delusion that the great poet 
and artist can do no wrong is much more 
nuschievous than the necessary conven- 
tion that the King can do no VTong and 
that the Pope is infalhble. 

In my play called The Doctor’s Dil- 
emma I have recognized this by dramatiz- 
ing a rascally gemus, vuth the disqmeting 
result tliat several highly mtelhgent nnd 
sensitive persons have passionately de- 
fended lum, on tlie ground, apparendy, 
that high artistic faculty and an ardent 
artistic imagination entide a man to be 
recklessly dishonest about money and 
recklessly selfish about women, just as 
kingship m an Afncan tribe entides a 
man to kiU whom he pleases on the most 
tnflmg provocation I know no harder 
practical question dian how much selfish- 
ness one ought to stand from a gifted 
person for the sake of his gifts or on die 
chance of his being nght in die long run 
The Superman will certainly come like a 
diief in the night, and be shot at accord- 
ingly, but we cannot leave our property 
wholly undefended on diat account On 
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die otlier hand, we cannot ask the Super- 
man simply to add a higher set of virtues 
to current respectable morals, for he is 
undoubtedly going to empty a good deal 
of respectable morality out like so much 
dirty water, and replace it by new and 
strange customs, shedding old obliga- 
tions and accepting new and heavier ones 
Every step of his progress must homfy 
conventional people, and if it were pos- 
sible for even die most supenor man to 
march ahead all die time, every pioneer 
of die march towards the Superman would 
be cruafied Fortunately what actually 
happens is diat your geniuses are for the 
most part keeping step and marking time 
widi die rest, an occasional stumble for- 
ward being the utmost diey can accom- 
plish, often visibly against their own 
notions of propnety The greatest pos- 
sible difference in conduct between a 
gemus and his contemporanes is so small 
diat It IS always difficult to persuade the 
people who are in daily contact with the 
gifted one that he is anybody m particular 
all die instances to the contrary (Gorki 
scandalizing New York, for example) 
being cases in which the geraus is in con- 
flict, not widi contemporary feeling in his 
own class, but with some institution 
which IS far behind the times, like the 
institution of marriage in Russia (to put 
It no nearer home) In really contem- 
porary situations, your gemus is ever i 
part gemus and 99 parts Tory. 


Still, especially when we turn from 
conduct to the expression of opinion — 
from what the man of gemus dares do to 
what he dares advocate — -it is necessary 
for the welfare of society that gemus 
should be pnvileged to utter sedition, to 
blaspheme, to outrage good taste, to 
corrupt the youthful mind, and, gener- 
ally, to scandalize one’s uncles But such 
hcence is accordable only on the assump- 
tion that men of gemus are saner, sounder, 
farther sighted and deeper fathoming than 
the uncles, and it is idle to demand 
unlimited toleration of apparently out- 
rageous conduct on the plea that the 
offender is a gemus, even if by the abnor- 
mal development of some specific talent 
he may be highly skilled as an artist. 
Andrea del Sarto was a better draughts- 
man and fresco painter than Raphael, but 
he was a swindler all the same, and no 
honorable artist would plead on his be- 
half that misappropriating trust money 
is one of the supenonties of that very 
loosely defined diathesis which we call 
the artistic temperament If Dr Nordau 
would make a senous attempt to shew us 
exactly where we are in this matter by 
ascertaimng the real stigmata of gemus; 
so that we may know whom to crucify, 
and whom to put above the law, he would 
place the avilizauon he attacks under an 
obligation which would wipe out the 
marks of all the wounds (mosdy thor- 
oughly deserved) he has dealt it 
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phonetics. Once, in the 

A PROFESSOR OF PHONETICS ^j^yg Impenal Institute rose in 

As will he seen later on, Pygmahon South Kensmgton, and Joseph Chamber- 
needs, not a preface, but a sequel, which lam was boommg the Empire, I induced 
I have supplied in its due place the editor of a leading monthly review to 

Tlie English have no respect for their commission an article from Sweet on the 
language, and will not teach their children impenal importance of his subject When 
to speak it They spell it so abominably it arnved, it contained nothing but a 
tliat no man can teach himself what it savagely densive attack on a professor of 
sounds like It is impossible for an Eng- language and hterature whose chair Sweet 
hshman to open his moutli without mak- regarded as proper to a phonetic expert 
ing some other Enghshman hate or despise only The article, being lAellous, had to 
him German and Spanish are accessible be returned as impossible, and I had to 
to foreigners English is not accessible renounce my dream ofdraggmg its author 
even to Englishmen The reformer Eng- mto the limelight When I met him after- 
land needs today is an energetic phonetic wards, for the first time for many years, 
enthusiast diat is why I have made such I found to my astomshment that he, who 
a one tlie hero of a popular play There had been a quite tolerably presentable 
have been heroes of that kind crying in young man, had actually managed by 
the wilderness for many years past When sheer scorn to alter his personal appear- 
I became interested in the subject towards ance until he had become a sort of walk- 
tlie end of the eighteen-seventies, the ing repudiation of Oxford and all its tradi- 
illustnous Alexander Melville Bell, the tions It must have been largely m his 
inventor of Visible Speech, had emigrated own despite that he was squeezed into 
to Canada, where his son invented the something called a Readership of phon- 
telephone, but Alexander J Elhs was still etics there The future of phonetics rests 
a London patnarch, with an impressive probably with his pupils, who all swore 
head always covered by a velvet skull cap, by him, but nothing could bring the 
for which he would apologize to public man himself mto any sort of compliance 
meetings in a very courtly manner He with the umversityto which he neverthe- 
and Tito Paghardini, another phonetic less clung by divine nght in an intensely 
veteran, were men whom it was impos- Oxoman way I daresay his papers, if 
sible to dislike Henry Sweet, then a young he has left any, include some satires that 
man, lacked their sweetness of character maybe published without too destructive 
he was about as concihatory to conven- results fifty years hence Hewas,Ibeheve, 
tional mortals as Ibsen or Samuel Butler not m the least an dlnatured man very 
His great ability as a phonetician (he was, much the opposite, I should say, but he 
I think, the best of them all at his job) would not suffer fools gladly 
would have entitled him to high official Those who knew him will recognize 
recognition, and perhaps enabled him to in my third act the allusion to the patent 
popularize his subject, but for his Satanic shordiand in which he used to wnte post- 
contempt for all academic digmtanes and cards, and which may be acquired firom 
persons in general who thought more of a four and sixpenny manual pubhshed by 
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the Clarendon Press. The postcards which 
Mrs Higgins describes are such as I have 
received from Sweet. I would decipher a 
sound which a cockney would represent 
by {err, and a Frenchman by seu, and then 
write demanding with some heat what on 
earth it meant. Sweet, with boundless con- 
tempt for my stupidity, would reply that 
it not only meant but obviously was the 
word Result, as no other word contaimng 
that sound, and capable of making sense 
with the context, existed in any language 
spoken on earth. That less expert mortals 
should require fuller mdications was be- 
yond Sweet’s patience. Therefore, though 
the whole point of his ‘Current Short- 
hand’ is that It can express every sound 
m the language perfectly, vowels as well 
as consonants, and that your hand has to 
make no stroke except the easy and cur- 
rent ones with which you write m, n, 
and u, 1, p, and q, scribbhng them at 
whatever angle comes easiest to you, his 
unfortunate determination to make this 
remarkable and quite legible script serve 
also as a shorthand reduced it in his own 
practice to the most inscrutable of ciypto- 
grams. His true objective was the pro- 
vision of a full, accurate, legible script for 
our noble but lU-dressed language; but 
he was led past that by his contempt for 
the popular Pitman system of shorthand, 
which he called the Pitfall system The 
triumph of Pitman was a triumph of busi- 
ness orgamzation: there was a weekly 
paper to persuade you to learn Pitman: 
there were cheap textbooks and exercise 
books and transcnpts of speeches for you 
to copy, and schools where expenenced 
teachers coached you up to the necessary 
profiaency. Sweet could not orgamze his 
market m that fashion. He might as well 
have been the Sybil who tore up the 
leaves of prophecy that nobody would 
attend to The four and sixpenny manual, 
mostly in his lithographed handwriting, 
that was never vulgarly advertized, may 
perhaps some day be taken up by a syndi- 


cate and pushed upon the pubhc as The 
Times pushed the Encyclopcedia Bntan- 
mca, but until then it will certainly not 
prevail against Pitman. I have bought 
three copies of it durmg my hfetime, and 
I am informed by the pubhshers that its 
cloistered existence is still a steady and 
healthy one. I actually learned the system 
two several times, and yet the shorthand 
m which I am writing these hnes is Pit- 
man’s. And the reason is, that my secre- 
tary cannot transcribe Sweet, having been 
perforce taught in the schools of Pitman. 
Therefore, Sweet railed at Pitman as 
vainly as Thersites railed at Ajax: his rail- 
lery, however it may have eased his soul, 
gave no popular vogue to Current Short- 
hand. 

Pygmalion Higgins is not a portrait of 
Sweet, to whom the adventure of Eliza 
Doohttle would have been impossible, 
still, as will be seen, there are touches 
of Sweet in the play. With Higgins’s 
physique and temperament Sweet might 
have set the Thames on fire As it was, 
he impressed himself professionally on 
Europe to an extent that made his com- 
parative personal obscurity, and the failure 
of Oxford to do justice to his eminence, 
a puzzle to foreign specialists m his sub- 
ject. I do not blame Oxford, because I 
think Oxford is qmte nght in demanding 
a certain social amemty from its nurslings 
(heaven knows it is not exorbitant in its 
reqmrements I), for although I well know 
how hard it is for a man of gemus with a 
senously underrated subject to mamtain 
serene and kindly relations with the men 
who underrate it, and who keep all the 
best places for less important subjects 
which they profess without onginahty 
and sometimes without much capacity for 
them, still, if he overwhelms them with 
wrath and disdain, he cannot expect them 
to heap honors on him. 

Of the later generations of phoneticians 
I know little Among them towers the 
Poet Laureate [Robert Bndges], to whom 
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perhaps Higgins may owe his Miltomc 
sympatliies, though here again I must 
disclaim all portraiture But if the play 
makes tlie public aware tliat tliere are 
such people as phoneticians, and tliat 
tlieyare among the most important people 
in England at present, it will serve its turn 
I wish to boast tliat Pygmalion has 
been an extremely successful play all over 
Europe and North America as well as at 
home It is so intensely and deliberately 
didactic, and its subject is esteemed so 
dry, tliat I delight in tlirowing it at the 
heads of tlie wiseacres who repeat the 
parrot cry tliat art should never be di- 
dacuc It goes to prove my contention that 
art should never be anydiing else 

Finally, and for the encouragement of 
people troubled with accents that cut 
tliem off from all high employment, I may 


add that the change wrought by Professor 
Higgins in the flower-girl is neither im- 
possible nor imcommon The modem 
conaerge’s daughter who fulfils her am- 
biuon by playing the Queen of Spain in 
Ruy Bias at die Th^tre Frangais is only 
one of many thousands of men and 
women who have sloughed off their 
native dialects and acqmred a new tongue. 
But the thing has to be done scientifically, 
or the last state of the aspirant may be 
worse than the first Am honest and natural 
slum dialect is more tolerable than the 
attempt of a phonetically untaught person 
to imitate the vulgar dialect of the golf 
club, and I am sorry to say that m spite 
of the efforts of our Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, there is still too much sham 
golfing English on our stage, and too httle 
of the noble Enghsh of Forbes Robertson 
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THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY FOR 
GREAT CATHERINE 

Exception has been taken to the title 
of this seeming tomfoolery on the ground 
that the Cathenne it represents is not 
Great Cathenne, but the Cathenne whose 
gaUantnes provide some of the hghtest 
pages of modem history. Great Cather- 
ine, It IS said, was the Cathenne whose 
diplomacy, whose campaigns and con- 
quests, whose plans of Liberal reform, 
whose correspondence with Gnmm and 
Voltaire enabled her to cut such a magni- 
hcent figure in the XV ill century. In 
reply, I can only confess that Cathenne’s 
diplomacy and her conquests do not m- 
terest me. It is clear to me that neither 
she nor the statesmen with whom she 
played this mischievous kind of pohtical 
chess had any notion of the real history 
of them own times, or of the real forces 
that were mouldmg Europe. The French 
Revolution, which made such short work 
of Cathenne’s Voltairean principles, sur- 
pnsed and scandalized her as much as it 
surpnsed and scandalized any provincial 
governess m the French chateaux. 

The mam difference between her and 
our modem Liberal Governments was 
tliat whereas she talked and wrote qmte 
intelhgently about Liberal pnnaples be- 
fore she was frightened into makmg such 
talking and writing a flogging matter, our 
Liberal mimsters take the name of Liber- 
ahsm in vain witliout knowing or canng 
enough about its meamng even to talk 
and scribble about it, and pass their flog- 
ging Bills, and institute their prosecutions 
for sedition and blasphemy and so fortli, 
vntliout the faintest suspiaon that such 
proceedings need any apology from tlie 
Liberal point of view. 
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It was quite easy for Patiomkin to 
humbug Cathenne as to the condition of 
Russia by conducting her through sham 
aties run up for the occasion by scenic 
artists, but in the httle world of European 
court intngue and dynastic diplomacy 
which was the only world she Imew she 
was more than a match for him and for 
alltherestofhercontemporanes In such 
mtngue and diplomacy, however, there 
was no romance, no saentific pohtical in- 
terest, nothing that a sane mind can now 
retam even if it can be persuaded to waste 
time in reading it up. But Cathenne as a 
woman, witli plenty of character and (as 
we should say) no morals, still fasanates 
and amuses us as she fascinated and 
amused her contemporanes. They were 
great sentimental comedians, these Peters, 
Elizabeths, and Catliennes who played 
then* Tsarslups as eccentnc character 
parts, and produced scene after scene of 
furious harleqmnade with the monarch as 
clown, and of tragic rehef m the torture 
chamber with the monarch as pantomime 
demon committing real atrocities, not for- 
getting the indispensable love interest on 
an enormous and utterly indecorous scale. 
Cathenne kept this vast Gmgnol Tlieatre 
open for nearly half a century, not as a 
Russian, but as a highly domesticated 
German lady whose household routine 
was not at aU so unlike that of Queen 
Victona as might be expected from the 
difference in their notions of propnety in 
sexual relations. 

In short, if Byron leaves you with an 
impression that he said very litde about 
Catlierine, and that little not what was 
best wortli saying, I beg to correct your 
impression by assunng you that what 
Byron said v'as all tliere really is to say 
tliat is worth saying. His Catlienne is 
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my Cathenne and everybody’s Catherine 
The young man who gams her favor is a 
Spamsh nobleman in his version I have 
made him an Enghsh country gentleman, 
who gets out of his rather dangerous 
scrape by simplicity, sincenty, and the 
courage of these quahties By this I have 
given some offence to the many Bntons 
who see themselves as heroes what they 
mean by heroes being theatncal snobs of 
superhuman pretensions which, though 
quite groundless, are admitted with awe 
by the rest of the human race They say I 
think an Enghshman a fool When I do, 
they have themselves to thank. 

I must not, however, pretend that his- 
toncal portraiture was the motive of a 
play that will leave the reader as ignorant 
of Russian history as he may be now be- 
fore he has turned the page Nor is the 
sketch of Cathenne complete even idio- 
syncratically, leaving her pohncs out of 
the question For example, she wrote 
bushels of plays I confess I have not yet 
read any of them The truth is, this play 
grew out of the relations which inevit- 
ably exist m the theatre between authors 
and actors If the actors have sometimes 
to use their skill as the author’s puppets 
rather than in full self-expression, tlie 
author has sometimes to use his skill as 
the actors’ tailor, fitting them with parts 
wntten to display the virtuosity of the 
performer rather than to solve problems 
of hfe, character, or history Feats of this 
kind may tickle an author’s techmcal van- 
ity, but he IS bound on such occasions to 
admit that the performer for whom he 
wntes IS “the onhe begetter” of his work, 
which must be regarded cntically as an 
addition to the debt dramatic literature 
owes to tlie art of acting and its expon- 
ents Those who have seen Miss Gertrude 
Kingston play the part of Cathenne will 
have no difficulty m behevmg that it was 
her talent rather than rmne tliat brought 
tlie play into exnstence I once recom- 
mended Miss Kmgston professionally to 
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play queens Now m the modem drama 
there were no queens for her to play, and 
as to the older literature of our stage, did 
It not provoke the veteran actress in Sir 
Arthur Pinero’s Trelawny of the Wells 
to declare that, as parts, queens are not 
worth a tinker’s oath^ Miss Kingston’s 
comment on my suggestion, though more 
elegantly worded, was to the same effect, 
and It ended in my having to make good 
my advice by writing Great Catlierine 
History provided no other queen capable 
of standing up to our joint talents 
In composing such bravura pieces, the 
author limits himself only by the range 
of the virtuoso, wluch by defimtion for 
transcends the modesty of nature If my 
Russians seem more Muscovite than any 
Russian, and my English people more in- 
sular than any Bnton, I will not plead, as 
I honestly might, that tlie fiction has yet 
to be written that can exaggerate the real- 
ity of such subjects, that the apparently 
outrageous Patiomkin is but a timidly 
bowdlenzed ghost of the onginal, and 
that Captain Edstaston is no more dian a 
mimature that might hang appropriately 
on the walls of nineteen out of twenty 
Enghsh country houses to this day An 
artistic presentment must not condescend 
to justify Itself by a comparison widi 
crude nature, and I prefer to admit that 
in tins kind my dramatis personal are, as 
they should be, of the stage stagey, chal- 
lenging the actor to act up to tliem or be- 
yond them, if he can The more heroic 
tlie overcharging, the better for die per- 
formance 

In dragging the reader thus for a mo- 
ment belund the scenes, I am departing 
from a rule which I have hitherto imposed 
on myself so ngidly that I never permit 
myself, even in a stage direction, to let 
shp a word that could bludgeon die im- 
agination of the reader by reminding him 
of the boards and the footlights and the 
sky borders and the rest of the dieatncal 
sc^olding, for wlucli nc\ crtheless I lia\ c 
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to plan as carefully as if I were the head 
carpenter as well as the author. But even 
at the nsk of talking shop, an honest play- 
wright should take at least one opportun- 
ity of acknowledging that his art is not 
only hmited by the art of the actor, but 
often stimulated and developed by it 
No sane and skilled author writes plays 
that present impossibihties to the actor or 
to the stage engineer If, as occasionally 
happens, he asks them to do thmgs that 
they have never done before and cannot 
conceive as presentable or possible (as 
Wagner and Thomas Hardy have done, 
for example), it is always found that the 
difficulties are not really insuperable, the 
author having foreseen unsuspected pos- 
sibihties both m the actor and in the audi- 
ence, whose will-to-make-beheve can per- 
form the quaintest miracles. Thus may 
authors advance the arts of acting and of 
staging plays But the actor also may en- 
large the scope of the drama by display- 
ing powers not previously discovered by 
the author If the best available actors are 
only Horatios, the authors will have to 
leave Hamlet out, and be content with 
Horatios for heroes Some of the differ- 
ence between Shakespear’s Orlandos and 
Bassamos and Bertrams and his Hamlets 
and Macbeths must have been due not 
only to his development as a dramatic 
poet, but to the development of Burbage 
as an actor Playwnghts do not write for 
ideal actors when their hvehhood is at 
stake if they did, they would write parts 
for heroes with twenty arms hke an Indian 
god Indeed the actor often influences the 
author too much, for I can remember a 
time (I am not implying that it is yet 
wffiolly past) when the art of wnting a 
fashionable play had become very largely 
the art of wnting it “round” the personal- 
ities of a group of fashionable performers 
of whom Burbage would certainly have 
said tliat their parts needed no acting 
Everything has its abuse as well as its use 
It IS also to be considered that great 


plays hve longer than great actors, though 
litde plays do not hve nearly so long as 
the worst of their exponents. The conse- 
quence is that the great actor, mstead of 
putting pressure on contemporary authors 
to supply him with heroic parts, falls back 
on the Shakespearean repertory, and takes 
what he needs from a dead hand In the 
mneteenth century, the careers of Kean, 
Macready, Barry Sulhvan, and Irving 
ought to have produced a group of heroic 
plays compar^le m mtensity to those 
of .(Tlschylus, Sophocles, and Eimpides, 
but nothing of the kind happened* these 
actors played the works of dead authors, or, 
very occasionally, of hve poets who were 
hardly regular professional playwnghts 
Shendan Knowles, Bulwer Lytton, Wills, 
and Tennyson produced a few glanngly 
artifiaal high horses for the great actors 
of them time, but the playwnghts proper, 
who really kept the theatre going, and 
were kept going by the theatre, did not 
cater for the great actors- they could not 
afford to compete "with a bard who was 
not of an age but for all time, and who 
had, moreover, the overwhelmmg attrac- 
tion for the actor-managers of not charg- 
ing author’s fees The result was that the 
playwnghts and the great actors ceased 
to think of tliemselves as having any con- 
cern with one another: Tom Robertson, 
Ibsen, Pmero, and Bame might as well 
have belonged to a different solar system 
as far as Irving was concerned, and the 
same was true of their respective prede- 
cessors 

Thus was estabhshed an evil tradition; 
but I at least can plead tliat it does not 
always hold good If Forbes Robertson 
had not been there to play Czesar, I 
should not have wntten Cssar and Cleo- 
patra If Ellen T erry had never been bom, 
Captain Brassbound’s conversion would 
never have been effected The Devil’s 
Disciple, vuth which I won my cordon 
bleu m Amenca as a potboiler, wuuld 
have had a different sort of hero if Richard 
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Mansfield had been a different sort of 
actor, though the actual commission to 
write It came from an Enghsh actor, 
Wilham Temss, who was assassmated 
before he recovered from the dismay into 
which the result of his rash proposal 
threw him For it must be said that the 
actor or actress who inspires or commis- 
sions a play as often as not regards it as a 
Frankenstein’s monster, and will none of 
It That does not make him or her any the 
less parental m the fecundity of the play- 
wnght 

To an author who has any feehng of 
his business there is a keen and whimsical 
]oy in divimng and reveahng a side of 
an actor’s gemus overlooked before, and 
unsuspected even by the actor himself 
When I snatched Mr Louis Calvert from 
Shakespear, and made him wear a frock 
coat and silk hat on the stage for perhaps 
the first time in his hfe, I do not think he 
expected m the least that his performance 
would enable me to boast of his Tom 
Broadbent as a genmne stage classic Mrs 
Patrick Campbell was famous before I 
wrote for her, but not for playing ilhter- 
ate cockney flowermaidens And in the 
case which is provoking me to all these 
impertinences, I am qmte sure that Miss 
Gertrude Kingston, who first made her 
reputation as an impersonator of the most 


dehghtfuUy feather-headed and inconse- 
quent ingenues, thought me more than 
usually mad when I persuaded her to play 
the Helen of Eunpides, and then launched 
her on a queenly career as Catherme of 
Russia 

It IS not the whole truth that if we take 
care of the actors the plays wiU take care 
of themselves, nor is it any truer that if 
we take care of the plays die actors will 
take care of themselves There is both 
give and take in the business I have seen 
plays wntten for actors that made me ex- 
claim, “How oft the sight of means to 
do lU deeds makes deeds lU done •” But 
Burbage may have flounshed the prompt 
copy of Hamlet under Shakespear’s nose 
at the tenth rehearsal and cned, “How oft 
the sight of means to do great deeds 
makes playwnghts great I” I say the tenth 
because I am convinced that at the first 
he denounced his part as a rotten one, 
thought the ghost’s speech ndiculously 
long, and wanted to play the bng Any- 
how, whether he had the wit to utter it or 
not, the boast would have been a vahd 
one The best conclusion is that every 
actor should say, “If I create the hero in 
myself, God wiU send an author to wnte 
his part ” For in the long run the actors 
will get the authors, and the authors the 
actors, they deserve 
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Bndges, Robert, 772 

Bneux, Eugtee, 107, 196, 218, and die boule- 
vard, 201, and the Enghsh censorship, 207, 
210, 21 1, 418, and the Enghsh theatre, 206, 
as an mterpreter of life, 205, 206, greatest 
French wnter smee Mohere, 196, his con- 
quest of London, 205; his dramatic exposure 
of abuses, 201, his plajrs on sex quesuons, i, 
213-15, 217, throws over the forced cata- 
strophe, and adopts the naturalistic style, 200 
Bngandage Commissions, Egypt, 463, 464 
British Empire, a word of warmng, 457, re- 
hgions of, 578, 579 
British pubhc, 512 
Brockway, Fenner, 283, 313 
Brothers, 91, 92 
Brough, Fanny, 740 
Browmng, Robert, 761 
Browmng Soaety, 706 
Buchanan, Robert, 713, 714, 747 
Buckle, Henry Thomas, 509 
Buddhism and kilhng, 14 1 
Buffon, Comte de, 479, 48 5 
Bullfights, 132, 133, 144 
Bunyan, John, 162-5, 479, 536, 567, 568, 714 
Burbage, Richard, 776, 777 
Bureaucracy, 188 
Burke, Edmund, 158, 159, 200 
Bushy Park, 629 

Buder, Samuel, 10, 122, 123, 307, 315, 379, 
482, 516, 536, 565, 594, and the Daruanian 
theory, 499-502, 515 

Byron, Lord, 152, 197, 390, 443, 482, 5S5, 774> 
Cam, 578 

Cabmet ministers, 324, 325, and government 
by the Civil Seriuce, 332 
Caesar, 173, 179 

Ccesar and Cleopatra, 716, 717, 720, 776 

Cam, 137 

Cahbanism, 600 

Calvert, Louis, 777 

Calvin, John, 532, 569, 618 

Calvinism, 379 

Campbell, Mrs Pamck, 777 

Candida, 698 

Cant, 82 
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Capital punishment, 190, 296-301, 310, 311, 
319, abolished in Russia, 360 
Capitalism and Darwinism, 509, communism 
in, 554, IS a failure, 339, its abolition, 343, 
us strongest moral bulwark is the belief in 
individual nghteousness, 507, 508, sets up 
liugc vested interests in destrucuon, waste, 
and disease, 334, where it is wrong, 102, 325 
Capitalists, 632 

Captain Brasshoimd’s Conversion, Ellen Terry 
plays m, 758, 776 
Carew, James, 758 
Carlyle, Tliomas, i8y, 229, 720, 734 
Carmen, 649 
Carnegie, Andrew, 160 
Carolina, South, and divorce, 3 
Carpaccio, 764 
Carson, Murray, 715 
Cartouche, Louis Dominique, 356 
Cashel Byrons Profession, its publication, 659- 
661, 666, Its stage production, 661, Robert 
Louis Stevenson on, 66j, 666 
Casdereagh, Viscount, 482 
Categoncal ImperaUve, 619 
Cadicart, actor, 752 
Cathenne 11 of Russia, 774, 775 
CaUiolic Church, see Roman Cadiolic Church 
Cauchon, Peter, Bishop of Beauvais, 596, 598, 
599, 604, 608, 609 
Cavcll, Edith, 596 
Cavendish, Ada, 752 
Celibacy, 189, 190, 348, 561, 564, 568 
Cellini, Benvenuto, 534 
Censorship of films, 235, 438 
Censorship of plays, 688, a King’s Proctor of 
plays, 429, 430, a play once licensed is always 
licensed, 223, accident made the censor an 
officer of die King’s household, 207, 208, 
an enlightened censorship is worse dian die 
Lord Chamberlain’s, 418, 426, and Bneux’s 
plays, 207, 210, and the restraint of impro- 
pnety in plays, 428, arbitration in cases where 
a licence is refused, 421, committee of Pnvy 
Couned to be empowered to suppress in- 
decent, libellous or objecuonable plays, 431- 
436, defimtion of immorality, 409, difference 
between law and censorship, 413, distinction 
between hcensing and censorship, 422, effect 
of applying to all literature die censorship 
we apply to die stage, 409, how the censor- 
ship can be defied, 418, if a play is irresistibly 
amusing, it gets licensed no matter what its 
moral aspect may be, 417, Joint Select Com- 
mittee, 398-408, 430-38, Joint Select Com- 
mittee accuses Shaw of insulting it, 404-8, 
Lord Chamberlain appoints an advisory com- 
mittee, 437, Lord Chamberlain’s licence must 
not be a bar to a prosecution, 435, mob cen- 
sorship, 417, 432, municipal censorship, 423, 
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424, no play can be judged by merely reading 
the dialogue, 420, practical impossibiliues of 
the censorship, 420, scheme of an optional 
censorship, 435, 436, Shaw’s censored plays, 
219-27, 408, 437, 438, 689, suggestion that 
a board of experts should deal with all plays 
rejected by the censor, 421, summary of the 
case against censorship, 426, 427, the senous 
problem play is suppressed, while plays deal- 
ing with coarse humors and physical fasema- 
tion of sex are allowed, 224-7, 404 , 4 ^ 7 , 
426, toleration and censorship, 410-13, 433, 
undesirability of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
censorship, 415-17, Walpole gags the stage 
by a censorship, 688, weakness of the censor- 
ship, 418, why the government interfered, 
402, why the managers like the censorship, 
400-402, 423-5 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, 116 
Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nineteentli 
Century, too 

Champion, Henry Hyde, 660, 666 
Changes, 168, 180, the law of change is the law 
of God, 601 
Chaplin, Charlie, 753 
Character, circumstance and, 130, 507, 508 
Charity, 193 

Chanty, Sisterhood of, 349 
Charlemagne, 360, 572 
Charles I, extermmaaon of, 353 
Charles II, 253 
Charles VII, 606 
Chamngton, Charles, 687, 691 
Chattel slavery, 183 
Cheka, 359 

Cherry-Garrard, Apsley, 341 
Chesterton, Gilbert, 343, 344, 350, 559 
Cluckenpox, 119 

Children, abandonment of their parents on mar- 
nage, 90-92, adults and children cannot live 
comfortably together, 53, advantages of being 
a member of a Targe family, 50, and a literary 
education, 72, and art appreaation, 96, 100, 
loi, and Bible education, 99, are entided to 
proper care, feeding, and kindness, 86, 87, 
as nuisances, 50, 53, as slaves, 73, as subjects 
for expenment, 71, bnngmg up a child in the 
way It should go, 49, childhood treated as a 
state of sin, 54, comings of age of, 79, con- 
flict of wills between parents and children, 

80, 81, cruelty of, 88, cruelty to, must be 
whitewashed by a moral excuse, 49, do not 
want to be treated as adults, 76, 77, docility 
and dependence of, 76-8, evil in, 99, family 
affection, 90-92, family and school life is a 
routine of scolding and complaint, 73, free- 
dom for, loi, 105, fnghtening children into 
being good, 48, gospel of toleration, 69, 70, 
happiness of, 63, how little we know about 
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our parents, S9; Bunting and shooting 
during certain mondis of the year, S), 
inirt the parents' feelings, and cannot concen.'e 
the parents as fellovr-creamres, 88-90, m deal- | 
mg ■mdi children tre need not logic But sense, j 
76; IS fenily life good for duidrenr 7. 8, 5a, j 
79, 8 ji: ]a}nng do-^ precise rules of right and | 
■RTOng conduct for them, 70; love of. 90; 1 
maZ-dng monsters of our children ^9: must ! 
be allo~ed to shift for themseites, 78, 79; 
of bad parents should be dit orced £-om them, j 
41, A2.: parents are erer read}- to hand over 1 
their children to the care of the “child j 
fender,” 53; per\-emng the child s con- 
sdence. 49^ petnr^ of >7: precepts for, 78; 
protecdrg them feom risks, 67. 6S; p nmsh- I 
ment and beating o^ 51, 7^-6, 85, 191, a59: j 
reall}- do sufeer from having too fetr parents, | 
at; relanon betrveen mother and son, acS, | 
009; tehmous education. 97-9: rules of con- ; 
duct must be imposed on them, aS; should j 
be allowed freedom of movement, 87, SS^ I 
should be left to mould them own characters, ] 
50J should children earn their Irving- 6a, 65; j 
should do something serviceable to the com- 5 
munitj- in return for what they consume and t 
enjoy, 6a; should nor be imprisoned in | 
schools, 87; spoiling of aa: stare endowment , 
of parentage, aia; Siam intervention between * 
parent and child, aa; “Stop that noise” and 
“Dont be naughn.-,” aS: the innnite school > 
task, 65; the parents’ intolerable burden i 
must be shared by the whole commuru^-, i 
86; the respectable man and, 7; the fheory J 
that the chJd is the propern* of the parent, 1 
aa, a6, their rignts and imerties are not re-'j 
ccgnited, 46 sj. 50. 51, 73, 76; a child’s | 
Magna Charta, Sa, what are a chila’s ■ 

and duties? 6a: pwanny of parents. 9: ^e 
must make the parent jusdfr has custody cf ^ 
tlie child, aa; what is a chdc? a7; what is to 
be done ~im our duldren? 61: what th^' ; 
should know, 6a: working for me benent of 
the househoM, a7 * 

CTuna, ccm-nunism in, 366 | 

Chloroform aa3 | 

Chnsdan Snerce. aav, a"9 
Cruisuan Social Union. 17S 
Ciristianir.-. one anarchism- 132: and demo- 
crat., .,5a: ana eio udon, aoi. and harnar 
aSdrs, 55a, ard tra Emo re. 577-Si: as a 
soeci'c doctnre was s’ an witn Jesus. 56;; 
be’ ef in a.a-e-rer: arc scl-adcn. 33c, 531. 
<;5a- 56S-73, CJ 5"^, cc-ocrs-o'- and, 

56'S, 5-1. 3-a, tSc; from tre ecgiitn cenmrv j 
reein — 'in a’ non arc tewure, 5-a, h-s'o-ica] ^ 
53:. 6aa; ■=; a s-eo in n-c-al e-. c’-non, ir- 
der.raen: cf cnj. ire -dua r-eaal w. va6, j 
— umaes a-e a-e mao costaale to a e aa- 


ceptance of 537. 53S; modem objeeden to. 
as a pemiaous sVce-moralim. 11-, iiS: 
teachmg of 576; the Chiisdaniiv- cf Paul 
and the Christianity of Jesus, 566-71; why 
not give it a trial? 525; see ciso Jesus Christ 
Church and the theatre, 39U 
Ctiurch of England. lu, uuf. 517: and birth 
control, aiS; Articles 13 1 
Churchill, Winston, 315 
Circe, 716 

Circumcision, 531, 535, 536, 571 
Circumstance, tiettms of 507. 508 
Qrcumstantid selection, juu Evolution; Dar- 
winism 

Qiizenship, teaching of uSi 
Cml Service, government by, 33a 
Cmliza non, betrayal of Western. 513; cen- 
cat of chiiizaticn, rSo; fiiTrisiness of, 283, 
mamms on, 193 
Qan na Gael, U70 
Qare, Salna 59S, 631 

Qass drvisiens and prejudices, 6a 130, 6 Sd 

Class war, 517 

Qeanliness. 176 

Qearing-bouse scheme, 335-7 

Qemeuceau, M.^ 3S2 

Qeopama, 716. -ij 

Qergymen, 231, 239 

Qibbom- hir, 62S 

QiEord, Dr, U32 

Climate and temperament; 242 

QinicS; 280 

Cobbem WiILana 323 

Cobdenism, 509 

Cebden-Sandersen, 120 

Ccck-5ghting 123 

Co-educaucnal schools, Sa 

Coin, Dr Stanley 123 

Colemarn jehn, 751 

Colenso^ Bis'r.op, 5-7 

Collins, Michael, 270 

Co'crual impenaiist. iSS 

Coloniaing, Brinsu success in, 579 

Col-dn. S'aney, 665, 665 

Coming cf age, '-9 

Commandmers, the ten. ixnsid'ed to moaerr 
needs. 6r6. Gij 

Commercialism, mcdewi, is a had art senoo 
6“i 

Comrrutiees, entedsm ard opperdon in. S; 


Commen mformers, 
C-mm 
55- 


15. 230- 23S 


.msm. advcca ec h} Jesu:^, 53”. 5-^ 
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reproduction of the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church, 346, we should help to sustain it in 
Russia and extend it in China, 366 
Communist, defimnon of, 172, the bom, 631, 
632 

Commumst Marafesto of 1848, 508 
Comprehensionism, 117 
Comte, Auguste, 102 

Conduct and circumstances, 130, censorship of, 
410, morality and, 138, normal pitch of, ii, 
nght and wrong, 70, rules of, 656 
Confession, 127, 128 
Confirmanon, 97 
Conquer, the will to, 316 
Conquered nation, 454 

Consaence, 160, 245, arnfiaal, 108, custom 
subsntuted for, 138, English have no con- 
saence, 238, freedom of, 580, its banishment 
from human afiairs, 379, revenge the de- 
stroyer of, 310 

ConsaenOous objectors to war, 381 
Consent, consaousness of, 84 
Consntution of England, 167 
Consumption of goods without equivalent pro- 
ducUon by personal effort, 59 
Contagious diseases, see Vener^ diseases 
Control, lack of, ^6q 
Controversial subjects, 59 
Convennon, 82, 199, 209, 210, 238, 409, 766 
Conversion, 127, y(5(5, J70-72, 580, j8x 
Copernicus, 158 
Coquelm, Benoit Constant, 752 
Corbett, James, 661 
Corday, Charlotte, 14J-7 
CoreUi, Mane, 741 
Conolanus, 163 
Comalle, Pierre, 202 
Corporate acUon, 331 
Country house soaety, 376, 377 
Cowards, 443 
Cowper-Templeism, 99 
Cox, Harold, 84 

Craig, Edward Gordon, 749, 75 5 
Creanve evolunon, see Evoludon, Lamarckian 
Credibility, 548, and truth, 549 
Credulity, 602, 607 

Creeds must become intellecmally honest, 137 
Cnme, see Pnsons and cnme 
Cnmean War, 180 

Cndcs and cndcism, 670-72, 676, 677, 685, 742, 
758, avilizadon cannot progress vnthout 
cndasm, 374 
Cromer, Lord, 463-9 
Cromwell, Oliver, 173, 179 
Crookes, Sir William, 573 
Cross, tlie,*i28, 134 
Crossdamty, 1 17, 128, 357, 621 
Crown Colomes, ordinances for the govern- 
ment of, 513 


Cruafixions by the Romans, 621 
Cruelty, 181-4, 257, 356-8, 380, modem and 
mecheval, 599, often the result of roudne, 
259, 260, see also Animals, Vivisecdon 
Culture, 673 
Cunosity, 253 

Custom, 409, bhnds us to the badness of things, 
75, 144, mles many of our acuons, 259, sub- 
sdmted for consaence, 138 
Cuvier, Leopold, 492 
Cycles theory, 723 
Cymes, 137 

Dalcroze, Jacques, 57 
Daly, Arnold, 233 
Daly, Augusdn, 718, 756 
Damaged Goods, 217 
Dame aux Camellias, 224 
Damnadon, 379, 542 
D’Annunzio, Gabnele, 228 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets, idendty of, 722-4, 
726, did she break Shakespear’s heart^ 731, 
her effect on Shakespear’s work, 728-30, 
Shakespear’s uncomplimentary remarks on, 

730, 734 

Darweesh, 465, 467 

Darwm, Charles, 165, 193, 198, 379, 479, 480, 
485, 492, 497, 499, 500 
Darwm, Erasmus, 486, 492, 499 
Darwimsm, 479, 480, 484-6, 502-7, and capital- 
ism, 509, and Karl Marx, 508, and religion, 
198, 515, 517, and the existence of God, 511, 
homeopathic reacnon against, 514, why 
Darwm pleased the Soaahsts, 507 
Davenant, Mrs, 722 
Davidson, John, 510 
Davies, Wilham H , 760-63 
Death, 45, 46, 127, 484, 566, 575 
Decadence, 194 
Deceased wife’s sister act, 13 
Decency, 193, 208 
Defence of nadons, 457 
Dasm, 492 

Demagogue, 81, 175, 512 
Demand and supply, 177 

Democracy, 84, an imposture and a delusion, 
557, and the choice and control of our 
governors, 332, 333, as to the v'ay of doing 
things, 13, 14, cannot nse above the lc\cl of 
Its voters, 174, 175, cardinal vice of, 601, 
Chnsdanin and, 452, Dean Inge’s defimnon, 
329, ended m an ofliaal go\cmment wluch 
could do nodung but talk and an actual 
government of landlords, employers, and 
finanaers, 347, indispensable prclimmar} to, 
450, Its shortcomings, 103, limits of, 13, 
Lincoln’s defimnon — goaemment of the 
people, die people, hj) die people, 329, 330, 
maxims on, 188, modem nouon of, i5> 
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Shakespear and, 734; the demagogue’s oppor- 
tunity, 81; to succeed needs capable voters, 
158, 159, votes for everybody, and e\^ery 
authonty elected by vote, 325, 326 
Democratic statesmen, 13, 14, 329, 580 
Denshawai affair, 460-^9, 471 
Despotism, 159 
Destruction, means of, 483 
Determinism, 559 
Deuteronomj'^, 616 
Devil, 506, 530, 573, 714 
DeviTs Disciple., tlie cntics find it novel, 713, 
Its onl}’’ novelty is the adi^ced tliought of 
the day, 714, Richard Mansfield pla5rs in, 777, 
the author explams his play, 714 
De Witt brothers, 329 

Dickens, Charles, 48, 81, 85, 115, 116, 196, 216, 
444, 714, 748; fisticuffs in his v/orks, 663, 664; 
his characters, 7, 162, 163, 659, Little Dorrit, 
398 

Dictatorship, 326, 331 
Dietetics, 279 
Dillon, John, 467 

Diplomacy, 378, and the drama, 412, 413, 415, 
416^ 426 

Direct action, 329, 513 
Disaples of Jesus, 620 
Disaphne, 193, 289, 604 
Disease, regarded as sin, 536, statistical iliusions 
of, 265-9 

Dishonesty, 302, 303 

Disrespect, 80, 81 

Divine kings, 533 

Divine tight of ^gs, 353, 581 

Divorce, see Marriage, dissolution of 

Do unto others, 188 

Docility, 77-9, 102 

Doctors, a surgeon has a pecumaiy’ interest m 
operations — tlie more he mutilates, the higher 
his fee, 237, 238, agree to agree on the point 
that die doctor is always right, 241, and 
inoculation technique, 278, and the bacterio- 
logical superstition, 247-50, and the prosecu- 
tion of The Pecuhars, 239, and vaccmanon, 
251, 265, 275; and vi\usection, 252-64, are 
doctors men of science^ 246; are full of stones 
about each odier’s blunders, 241; as defend- 
ants m cases of malpracuce, 240, 241, blind 
faith in, 602, bond of professional enquet, 
241; bring comfort and reassurance to die 
relatu es, and sometimes death to the panent, 
239, chloroform has not made surgerv pain- 
less, die patient still suffers, 243, conclusions 
and recommendations, 2S0; consultants, 273, 
countty doctors, 273, craze for operanons, 
242, 243, 3S0, diagnosis, 240, difference be- 
tween the qualified man and the quack, 247, 
doubtful character borne bv the medical pro- 
fession, 237, fasluons in operations and treat- 


ments, 270; fees, 271, 272; future of prb^te 
practice, 274, have to please their patients, 
274, 275; honor and consaences of, 23S, 
Aledical Officer of Health, 272, 274, 276, 
medical opimon and treatment \‘atie3 vddely. 
240, 241, medical reforms come from the 
laity, 270; mistakes can never be proved 
agamst them, 238, 242; need for organizing 
medical services m order to pret ent vaste of 
good men, 272, 273; operations are recorded 
as successful if the panent leates hospital 
ahve, 242; our present medical semce is a 
murderous absurdity, 237; perform unneces- 
sary operations and prolong illnesses, 23S, 
245; po\ ert}’^ of, 244, 272, 280J pni’ate medical 
practice is go\ emed by supply and demand 
270, psjxholog}'- of self-respect m surgeons, 
245; recoil of die dogma of medical mfalli- 
bihty on the doctor, 240, registration of as 
ci\t1 ser\-ants, 280, serious illness or deatli 
advertizes the doctor, 23S, soaal solution of 
the medical problem, 274, statistics should be 
kept of all illnesses of doctors and their 
faiiuhes, 280, the healthier die v orld becomes, 
die more the}’- are compelled to In e by im- 
posture, 245, the pubhe doctor, 272, the 
successful doctor, 244, the test of methods 
of treatment is, are they lucrau^e, 251, 252, 
dieir hardships, 271; dieur virtues, 270, 271, 
they diemselves die of the % ety diseases die} 
profess to cure, 241, treat persons who pro- 
fess to cure disease as }Ou treat fortune- 
tellers, 2S0, treat die private operator e\acd} 
as you would treat a pti\'ate executioner, 280, 
unqualified and unregistered practitioners, 
247, 281 

Dogma, 517, 519 
Dogs, 140, 141 
Doles, 348 

Don Juan pla}-s, 149-555 5^35 5M 
“Dont throw out your duty' vater until } ou get 
m your clean,” 613 
Drama, see Stage 
Dramanc cnucs, 670 
Dramatic Opmions ard Essays, 743 
Dramatists, 124, 204, 205, 522-4 
Drugs, 278 

Drunkards, 305, 629, 636 

Dublin, 641, 642, bombardment of, in 1916, 
469, theatres, 749, 751-3 
Du Cane, Sir Edmund, 30S 
Duffenn, Lord, 465 
Dunces, 85 
Dunois, 60S, 609 

Earning money, 45 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 124 
Economic ijiov, ledge, teaching of, 59 
Economy, 191 
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Edison, Tliomas Alva, 650, 651 
Edison Telephone Company, 643, 644, 650 
Educated people, manners and opinions of, 658 
Educauon, a system of blows and impnsonment, 
7, alleged novelties in modem schools, 61, 
bodily culture preferred to mental culture, 72, 
73, auzenship and political saence, teaching 
of, 481, class disuncnon in, 62, classical, 76, 
conduct pnzes, <3i, economic knowledge, 
teaching of, 58, 59, educated human of today, 
613, exclusion of art from our schools, 72, 
getting nd of soaal incompaubility by a 
standard educauon, 364, 365, homeopatiiic, 
4S2, horrors and failures of schools, 54-6, 
impossibility of secular, 97, maxims on, 188, 
neccssitv of learning reading, wnnng, and 
anthmenc, 77, not sdiolastic attainments, but 
manners and communal training is the con- 
cern of die parents, 83, persons muddled by 
university degrees, 614, pursuit of die child by 
learning, 85, reform of schools, 59, religious, 
365, 517, 5 19, rewards and risks of knowledge, 
66, sclioolmastcrs of genius, 57, secondary, 
639, secondary co-cducanon, 82, siiam of our 
educanonal sj'stem, 73, so-called dunces, 85, 
substitutes reading for cxpenence and litera- 
ture for life, 157, technical, 76, techmeal, 
diabolical cffiaency of, 482, die average parent 
has no altemaove to the present t)^ of 
scliool, 83, die infinite school task, 65, die sex 
taboo, 60, trynng to raise die mass above its 
own lev'el, 139, we must reconale educauon 
with liberty and pnde, 74, what a child should 
know, 62, what we do not teach, and why, 58, 
see also Universiues 
Edward die Sevendi, 143 
Egypt, coping with disorder in, 460-69 
Einstein, Albert, 353, 369 
fyan Ftial, 619 
Eldon, Earl of, 482 

Elecuons, democracy and die choice of our 
governors, 332, 333, failure of, as a means of 
selecung the best rulers, 326, have become 
public aucUons, 331, most general elecuons 
are nothing bu t stampedes, 329, parliamentary 
elecuon of 1918, 389 
Electrons, 607 
Elisha, 99 

Elizabeth, Queen, 323 
Elizabethan English, 739, 741 
Ellis, Alexander J , 771 
Eminence, 721 
Empedocles, 485 

England’s rule of subject peoples, 450, 451 
English climate, 442 
English dominauon, hosulity to, 468 
English language, modem wnters and, 739"4*> 
speaking and spelling of, 771, 773 
English Voloireanism, 452 
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Englishman, always leans to virtue’s side as long 
as It costs him nothing, 184, as a atizen is a 
wretched creature, and will shut his eye to 
abuses rather than add another penny to rates 
and taxes, 694, bullied and ordered about, he 
obeys like a sheep, 82, claims that he is jus^ 
450, 451, English and Insh temperaments 
contrasted, 442-4, English governing classes, 
450, English leaders, 444, 445, has no honor, 
238, hates liberty and equahty, but loves a 
pedigree, 187, his physical hardihood and 
spintual cowmxlice, 67, his stupidity, 154, 
444, IS intellectually lazy and slovenly, 443, 
is quarrelsome, selfish, and without moral 
courage, 73, 74, slaymg of an Englishman, 81, 
the successfol Englishman of to-day, 440, the 
well-fed Enghshman cannot play, 704 
Engluhmart s Home, 415 
Entertainments, amsuc, 95 
Environment, 379, 486, 507, 508 
Equality, 130, 134, 188 
Eternal, 494 
Ethical strain, 1 1 
Eugenics, 170, 172, 174, 18J-7 
Eunpides, 420 
Eurythmics, School of, 57 
Evil, 99, 137, 179, 180, 194, exposure of evils, 
232, trying to cure enl by evil, 119 
Evoluuon, a state department of, 185, and re- 
ligion, 491, and soaal changes, 184, 185, 
Darwinism, or arcumstanual or natural 
selecuon, 98, 198, 261, 379, 479, 480, 484-6, 
488, 492, 493, 497-312, 515, discovery anua- 
pated by divinauon, 491, discovery of, cor- 
rected dates for, 492, early evoluuonists, 485, 
environment theory, 486, finds its way by 
experiment, 69, heredity an old story, 490, 
inhented acquirements, 487-91, 502, La- 
marckian or creauve evolution, 365, 484-8, 
493j 497-500, 302, 306, 308, 319, 523, 324, 
Lamarck’s theory of use and disuse, 487, law 
of evolution is Ibsen’s law of change, 602, 
metaphysical side of, 492, Neo-Darwmians, 
480, 493, 304, 503, 319, Neo-Lamarckians, 
486, or God the creative spint, 374, recapim- 
lation, the miracle of condensed, 488, what is 
an evolutiomst? 483 
Evolutionary appetite, 619 
Exammations, 83 

Examiner of Plays, 399, 401, 417, 422, 433, 437 
Executions, public, 142 
Experience, 76, 193 

Exterramation during and after war, 4735 4745 
of unwanted classes, 331-64 
Eye, 495 

Fabian hteramre, 676 
Fabian Soaety, 177, 480 
Fairplay, 191 
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Fsitlis, the faitfa, 57S 

Failo-CTug of humaiiSj importErics of laziness 
for, 363 

Fcdse Gods. 206 
Fame, 193 

Family, a variable msatntion, 92, 93; aEection, 
25, 26, 52, 53, 90-92; an enems* of soda- 
bilitv*. 265 690; conflict of Tvflls betveen 
parents and cMdren, So, 81; Enylisb middle- 
class families^ 690; femibes not aclnesing the 
purpose of a family sbould be dissolved, an; 
femil^* ideal is a humbug. 93; fete of the 
family, 92; home is the girl’s pnsoa and the 
voman’s vorkhouse, 193; home hfe, 7-9, 
12, 690; home manners are bad manners, 
25; is fmmly life good for children? 7, 8, 
52, 79, Ss; Jesus and family ties, 561-a, 
large and small families. 9, 50, 93; modem 
dever English— Oman’s loathmg of the very 
vrord Home, 690, mourning. 93; normd 
Eng lish vra}’ of spending an evening. 690; 
sentimentaht}', 9, 10 
Fanandsm, 10 
Farjv 's First Plcr\ 138 
Faracai corned}' and sex, 109 112, 113, 417 
Farm-j'ard devT of marriage, 28 
Farr. Florence, 69(1 
Fascism, 350, 352, 353, 367 
Fashion, routine of, 33S 
Fashions, and epidemics, 270 
Fastidiousness, 121, 156 
Father-in-larr. 92 

Fathers, 46-S, 93; of the children of unmarried 
Tvomen, 18 
Fauat, Helen, 752 
Fear, 583 

Fellov -feeling. 141, 145-7 

Festm de Pierre^ 201 

Fielding, Henr}', 112. 6SS 

Fdms. censorship of 235, 438 

Fmdiay Mr, 466 

Fisacufis m hterature, 661-4 

Fitch, CKde, The ''Yoman in the Case, 429 

Fitton, ilar}', 722-4, 726 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edvard, 449 

Flaubert’s Temptauon of St Anthom, ico 

Flirtaaon, 107 

Flogging, 9, 74, 75, iSo. 1S2. 190, 219, 259, 
310, 317. 356, 462, 263, 465, 466, 664 
Flor.er, Sir .krchibald, 73S 
Foi. La, 205 215 
Foote, G V., 2S9 

Forbes-Robertsor Sir Johnston, 401, 716 n., 
7tS 755, 773, 776 
Ford, Heniy, 349 
Fri'gi\cness 12S 
Fo"^, George, 572 
Fo>-hunanc 142, 143 
Fra-cc sc La, 1 1 S 


? France, Anatole; 197, 6co, his life of Joan of 
1 -'^c. 595 

Franchise, see \ote 
Francis. Saint, 598 631 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, 532 
Fredenc, Harold, 272 
Free love, a 
Free vnll, 560 
Freedom, see Liberty 

Freethinkers and feeethought, 48. 51S, 601, 
615; importance of Leethought. 365 
French drama, ico, in, 196-202, see also 
Brieux 

French literature, nmeteenth-ceatur}* natural- 
istic, 196-2CO 

French Republic, rehgions o^ 578^ 5S0 
French Rei'olution, 125, 167, 179. 355, 453 
Frenchmen, and men of genius, 2063 and ped- 
ant!}', 202 

Froebel, Friedrich, 57 
Frogs, cutting up vnth sdssors, 260 
Froissart. 120 
Frontiers, post-var, ^71 
i Fiy, Elizabeth, 313 
Functional adaptation, 502, 508 
Funding System, 323 
Fury, 560 

Gaehc movement, 455 
Galileo. 367. 36S, 589, 599 
Galsvorthy, John, 260. 283 
Gallon, Francis, 590 
Gamhling, 194, 230 231 
Game preserves and shooting, 85, 143 
Games, compulsory, 66 
Garrick, Dand, in, 112, 6S5 
Game. .Alfred Warmck. 334-7 
Gay Pa} Oo, 359 
General Medici Council, 281, 3S0 
Generals, Enghsh, 442, 425; their after-var 
re\e]anon 5 , 397 
j Genesis, 4S5, 292, 515 
Gemus men of, 123. 157, 15S 192. 2c6, 2S2, 
763-7, voraen of, 137, 15S; conflict bemeen 
gemus and disaphce, 604, meaning of, 3S4 
I Gentlemen, 192, 421 
I George III, 324 
I George lA', 1S7. 243 
George. Henry, 632 

{ German} imder the blockade, 473, and the pa}- 
j ment of var repaiauons, 314 
, Gilbert. Sir AViiham 22S 
1 Giraffe, 497 
Girls, st.£ Children 
Gissing, George, 7 

GladsLone. AA liliam Eimt, 41, 74. 17S, 443 3'"3 
Glands, 293 314,49^ 

Gluttons 174 r 

God, 167, 496, 316, 350, 352, 3sS, 63:; a eva- 
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tive spint, 574, as the controller of all things, 
498, cruelty and the ivill of God, 506, Dar- 
-tvinisra and the existence of God, 511, god- 
head IS something which incorporates itself 
in man, 620, idea of, 619, is immortal, 532, 
Roman emperors claimed the title of God, 
533, the Bible presents us with a succession 
of Gods, 619, 621, the Great First Cause, 
494, will of God, 50, 492, see also Life Force 
Godparents, 46 

Godwin, Edward Wilham, 749, 757 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, 89, ij2, 412, 486, 
492, 522, 523, 645, 6y8, 669, Faust, <191 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 512, J22 
Gonorrhea, 215 
Good intentions, 193 
Goodness, to, ir, 130, 553, 560 
Gorel 4 Lord, 403, 431, 432, 436 
Gospels, see Bible 

Governing class, 78, 10 j, 159, 450, (S39, <Sj4 
Government, and individual liberty, 102, 344, 
and religion, 579-81, art of, 102, as pracused 
by the Catholic Church and Empire, 344-8, 
350, Bndsh people and, 512, business and 
aim of government, 344, by a committee of 
celebnties, 343, by bulhes, 104, by the Civil 
Service, 332, by the people cannot -be a 
reality, 328, 329, 331, communisuc services 
controlled by, 329, democracy and the control 
and choice of, 332-4, every government has 
the electorate it deserves, 378, formauon of 
panels of tested persons eligible for the 
governmental hierarchy, 350, good govern- 
ment can be secured by cap^le and cnucal 
voters, 159, government and exploitation, 
481, IS necessary, 343, nations insist on self- 
government, 455, 456, need for ability and 
effiaency in our governors, 349, our rulers 
are defecuves, 483, reforming our present 
parliamentary system, 334, slowness of our 
parliamentary methods, 325, 326, statesmen 
who are afraid of everything, 513, type of 
man we should be governed by, 18, type of 
man that obtains political power, 483 
Gramophone, 95 
Grand, Sarah, 659 

Granville-Barker, Harley, 112, 403, 408, 756 

Greatness, 191 

Greek Church, 526 

Greek playwnghts, 522 

Gregory, Lady, 437 

Grein, J T , 230, 231, 668, 669, 687-9 

Grey of Fallodon, Viscount, 466, 467, 469 

Gnfliths, Arthur, 470 

Guelph and Ghibelline, 615 

Gull, Sir William, 241 

Gwynne, Nell, 8, 94 

Habits, acquired, 487-90, 502 


Hahnemann, Samuel, 251, 278, 279 
Hamilton, Sir William and I^dy Emma, 29 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 146, 147 
Hamlet, 153, 162, 200, 656, 728, 729, and the 
censorship, 403, 419 
Handel, George Fredenck, 50, 614, 737 
Hangmg as a popular sport, 142 
Hannetons, Les, 207, 210 
Hanway, Jonas, 261 

Happmess, 32, 63, 192, money and, 338-43 
Happy endmg, 200 

Harcourt, Robert Vernon, 402, 404, 407, 436 
Hare, Sir John, 404 
Hare-hunting, 143 

Harley Street, mimiapalizauon of, 280 
Hams, Frank, 724-38 
Hearn, James, 740 

Heart’s acuon, demonstrating the, 260 
Heaven, 63, 533, 544, 552, 558 
Heavenly Father, 574 
Hegel, Georg W F , 396 
Hefi, 46, 220, 533, 570, 575 
Helmholtz, Hermann von, 495 
Henley, W E , 660, 666 
Henry FI, 584, 593, 608 
Herbalists, 247 
Hereditary rulers, 364 
Heredity, 159, 170, 487-91 
Heresy, 593, 596, 598, 600, 602 
Herod the Tetrarch, 535 
Heroes, 193, 443, 715, 775 
Hemot, M , 363 
Hewlett, Maunce, 740, 741 
History IS always out of date, 606 
Hobhouse, Stephen, 283, 284, 313 
Hoey, Mrs Cashel, 643 
Hogaitli, Wilham, 716 
Holidays, 63, 340 
Holy Family, 93 

Holy Ghost, 169, 492, 499> 533 . 534, 57° 

Holy Roman Empire, 452 
Home, Dunglas, 573 
Home hfe, see Family 

Home Rule for all constituents of the Federa- 
tion of Commonwealths, 468 
Homeopathy, 278 
Homer, 720 

Homiadal lunatics, 310, 311 
Honesty, 303 
Honor, 190, 238 
Hornet, 643 

Homiman, Miss A E F , 439, 696 
Horse, 183, 287 
Housman; Laurence, 429 
Howard, Commissioner, 138 
Howard, John, 286, 313 
Hughes, Hugh Price, 5 
Hugo, Victor, 129, 197 
Human beings, sec Life 
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actor, 413, 743, 744, becomes his own man- 
ager, 754, 756, bunal in Westminster Abbey, 
7J7, cancatures, statues, and portraits of him, 
757, his attitude towards dramausts, 754, bs 
illiteracy and pedantry in elocution, 754, lus 
mutilation of Shakespear, 691, 706, 718, 754, 
755, his pre-eminence, 757, knew little about 
tlic theatre as a whole, 4Z7, prepares state- 
ment for Joint Committee on Censorsbp, 
404, tours the provinces, 756 
Islamism, 621 

Jack tlie Ripper, 147, 197 
Jackson’s rooms, 662 
James the First, 456 
Japan, divorce in, 34 

Japanese, their conduct of soaal and political 
changes, 450 
Jaures, M , 382 
Jealousy, 31, 107 
Jehovah, 194, 616, 620 
Jenner, Edward, 265, 519 
Jerusalem, 539 
Jeschu, 537 

Jesus Chnst, a highly-avilized, culuvated 
person, 535, adapted himself to tlie fashion- 
able life of lus time, (331, adoration of, 357, 
alternative Chnsts, 572, and Pauline Chris- 
tianity, 568, and redempuon fromsin, 5 < 58 , asa 
sacrifice, 620, as biologist, 558, as economist, 
558, as the Chnst or Redeemer, 531-3, 539-4'fj 
543, 344, 347, 548, 620, 621, birth, date of, 

572, parthenogeneac birtli of, 571, 573, birth 
of, as descnbed by Luke, 542, birthplace, 541, 
class type of Matthew’s Jesus, 540, divine 
paternity of, 410, 526-8, 533, 534, 539 , 57 i, 

573, divinity of, 574, doctnnes of, 525, 526, 
552, 558, 570-72, 577, 581, 620, existence of, 
577, extermination of Jesus the case for the, 
356, “Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,’’ 527, bs 
appearance and character, 536, 542, his choice 
of disaples, 620, bs mental powers and 
insight, 620, bs objection to mamage and 
family ties, 561-4, bs parents’ flight widi him 
into Egypt, 535, bs performance of miracles, 
537 , 54 ^, 544 , 548 * 50 , 5 < 55 , 573 . his power of 
seeing through vulrar illusions, 541, bs 
repudiation of proselytism, 536, 581, idola- 
trous or iconograpbc worship of, 5 5 1 , John’s 
account of, 545-8, joins the Baptists, 535, 
Luke’s account of, 533, 542-4, Mark’s account 
of, 541, 543, Matthew imputes bigotry to 
Jesus, 538, Matthew’s account of, 533 * 43 , 
opinions of, 573, peculiar theology of, 546, 
promise of a Second Coming, 540, 546, 54^ 

574, 621, resurrection, 540, 548, 573, sin and 
death had no terrors for bm, 566, speaking or 
wntmg of him as a real hve person, 551, 5 ^ 5 , 
teacbngs of, 537, 538, 541, tnal and crua- 
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fixion, 357, 367-9, 540, 543, 547, 565, 621, 
tnal and crucifixion dramatized, 369-74, tnal 
was he a coward^ bs conduct before Pilate, 
526, 527, 534, was a communist, 541, 552, 
553, 55 < 5 , 558, 574, was ano-clencd, 581, was 
he a martyr^ 527, women disaples and the 
ascension, 541 

Jewish influence on the theatre, 705 
Jewish religion, 536 
Jews, 179, 352, conversion of, 529 
Joan of Arc, 582, and toleration, 368, as theo- 
crat, 605, burning of, 356, 599, 602, faurmng 
of, denied by a French wnter, 596, why she 
was feared and burnt, lo, 582-4, canomzauon 
of, 598, 599, 601, 610, capable and a bom 
boss, 593, defendant in a suit for breach of 
roraise of mamage, 585, her authonty, 605, 
j er character, 584, 592, 593, her gemus, 584, 
j her good looks, 585, her heresy, 593, 597, 

[ 598, 600, 602, 603, her ideal biographer, 585, 

her immatunty and ilhteracy, 585, 593, her 
manliness and militarism, 591, her mental 
consotunon which made her so unmanage- 
able, 604, her mihtary and political ability, 
592, 595, her recantation, 590, her religion, 
597, her soaal position, 585, 586, her tnal, 
584, 596-600, 604, dramatization of her tnal, 
369, her tnal and rehabilitation, pubhcation of 
reports of, 594, her voices and visions, 586-91, 
literary representations of her, 593-6, modem 
distortions of her history, 606, preferred 
death to captivity, 592, sculpture of her, 585, 
sexually unattractive, 585, stage representa- 
tion of, 607-11, taken pnsoner, 606, the 
onginal and presumptuous, 582, the real Joan 
not marvellous enough for us, 606, was she 
innocent or guilty^ 584, was she mad^ 587, 
588, 590, was she suicidal^ 592 
Job, Book of, 100, the God of, 619, 620 
John, Gospel of, 545*8> 55 ° 

John of Leyden, 356, 525 
John the Baptist, 535, 537, 541, 543 > 544 ? 5 ^ 5 ? 57 t 
John Barleycorn, 532, 574, 577 
/oAn Bull’s Other Island, its production at tlie 
Court Theatre, 439 
Johnson, Dr, 55, 82, 291, 685 
Joint stock, 5 54 
Jonah, 98 

Jonson, Ben, 726, 728, 732, 736, 740 

Joseph of Anmathea, 542 

Joshua, 368, Book of, 599 

Journalism, 764 

Joumahsts, 43 

Joyce, James, 641 

Joynes, James Leigh, 660 

Judas, 545 . <120 

Judges, 559, 5 do 

Judgment, pnvate, 598, 600 

Juno, Sibthorpe, 113 
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r^resented m literature, 158, 710-12, cases 
of chronic lifelong love ought to be sent to 
the doctor, 37, entire preoccupation with, is 
a nuisance, 9, heroic deeds, murder, and love, 
715, IS a tyranny requinng speaal safeguards, 

37, Its stage representauon, 223, 709, La- 
rochefoucauld on, 380, love atmosphere in 
the home, 8, proposals made under its in- 
fluence should not be binding, 22 

Lave Among the Artists^ 661 

Lucy, Sir Thomas, 630 

Luke, Saint, 570, Gospel of, 542-4, 54(1 

Lunatics, 115, 116, 157 

Lusitania, 386 

Luther, Martin, 410, 532, 561, 573, 588 
Lyell, Sir Charles, 490, 509 
Lying, 259, public, 182 
Lynching, 183, 293, 294 
Lyttelton, Dame Edith, 722 

Macaulay, Lord, 184, 196, 441 
McDuff, Earl of Fife, 628 
McFarlane family, 628 
Machme, the, 102 
Macnullan, Sir George, 644 
Madmen, see Lunatics 
Magistrates, 135, 413 
Magna Charta, 430 
Malifouz, Hassan, 460-62, 467 
Mahomet, 289, 410, 416, 494, 518, 526, 533, 534, 
538, 562, 580, 593, 621 
Mahometanism, 580 
Mahometans, conversion of, 529 
Majority, assent of die, 238 
Malice, 310 

Maldius, Thomas Robert, 509 
Malthusianism, see Birth control 
Man, saving and improvement of, 484 
Man and Superman, why it was wntten, 524 
Man of Destiny, 698 

Manners, die pursuit of, 83, home manners are 
bad manners, 25 

Mansfield, Richard, 393, 698, 713, 777 
Marat, ]ean Paul, 139, 145-7 
Mark, Gospel of, 541, 543 
Mamage, a fotgotten conference on, 5, a van- 
able instituuon, 92, abolmon of, 2, 3, 19, 170* 
171, an intolerable obstacle to individual | 
cvoluuon, 563, and eugenics, 170, 174, 1S6, 
and die populauon question, 15, as a fact is 
not like mamage as an ideal, 20, attack on 
marmge is an attack on property, 4, birth 
control, 212-14, Bntish mamage is sull mon- 
strously unreasonable, 44, b\ pn% 3 te con- 
tract, 19, case for marmge, 563, change of 
partners, 24, Chnsuan Church and mamage, 

38, 39, avil mamages, 3, 39, Communism 
and, 563, cnminolog\ of, 37, dcchration of 
love to a mamed person, 29, difficultj of 
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obtainmg evidence as to 's^hat mamage is, 
20, dissoluuon of, 3, 20, 42, 44, 564, cost of 
divorce, 43, divorce a sacramental durv, 39, 
divorce and stenlity, 214, divorce favorable 
to mamage, 33, divorce rate figures, 34, 
divorce without asking whj", 3 1, 44, economic 
slavery a difficulty, 32, grounds for divorce, 
44, rounds on which a divorce is sought 
should not be published, 31, importance of 
sentimental gnevances m divorce, 31, in- 
delicacy of reportmg divorce cases, 31, inno- 
cent and well-conducted couples should be 
allowed divorce, if desired, 43, recommenda- 
tions for divorce reform, 43, unfaithfulness 
is one of the least grounds for divorce, 30, 
what is to become of the children^ 40, eco- 
nomic dependence of women and mamage, 
23, 27, economic independence and individual 
freedom in mamage, 563, 564, evasion of tJie 
mamage law, 1, founded on property is pro- 
stituoon, 632, founded on tlie tentJi command- 
ment, 3, home life, 12, houseliolds of tlirce, 
28, 29, ilhcit unions, 1, 2, 27, 33, in royal and 
ducal families, 187, inhumanity and unreason- 
ableness of our mamage law, :, intimate and 
personal relations of, 21, is beginning to de- 
populate the country, 4, is inevitable, ij 
IS incompauble with botli tlic contcmplativ c 
and adventurous life, 564, its object, 3, jeal- 
ousy, 107, Jesus’s objection to, 561-4, laxitj 
in mamage is not tolentcd, 4, licentiousness 
of, 5, 211, 214, love and mamage, 22, main 
business of a woman, 154, 155, man and wife 
do not really live together, 1 1 , manners in the 
home, 25, many vaneucs of, 2, mamage cere- 
mony cannot fix our fancies or aflccnons for 
life, 21, mamage service — for better for 
worse, II, maxims on, 189, meaning of the 
W'ord, 2, men who cannot afford to many, 
35, misconduct is not seen, unless one gets 
into die nev'spapers or confesses, 20, mono- 
gamy, 16, alleviations of monogamv, 106, 
natural foundation of monogam}, 16, per- 
sonal scnumcntal basis of monogamv, 28, 
why monogam} is favored by ordimn men 
and women, 17, patholog} of, 36, Paul s view 
of, 567, pol}andr}, 16, nomcn oppo'-cd to 
poly-mdiy, 17, poKgam}, macccsahiit!} of 
die facts, 106, poKpvnt, 16, diiTcn.i'ce f<- 
tveen Onenial and Occidental p^Ivjvnv, 

17, Kuhn pohgvnv, 17, poKjr.aiv, f 
successful, must be limited i", v h\ . r- fe 
IS opposed to, and the fema'e in L o' < ^ 
pol}pv7i\, 16, reform ofmama-c 2-, df-^ 
reform matter’ 37, tic Govc-i'-r- c-d 
mamage refoTn, 12, 14, n’t)''*' ’’ 

against, 5, respectable n m’s va'— " '•'J 

Me, 5-9, rev o't ^gai-e, i, 4 5, i : 563 
doial vacn of, 3, ’^s.lixiu " of r „ c-, 24, 
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Mumv, Professor Gilbert, 429 
Mum\, Heirs, 33 1 
Mums, Regent, 147 
Museum';, 182 

Music, appa'cintion of, 94, 93, 100, famtlj', 
629 

Music Inlls, ^20, 424, 70S 

Musicil dnm 1, sensuous cficcis of, 228 

Mussolini, Signor, 333, 349 

Nigging, 23 

Napoleon, 104, 133, 161, 173, 179, 23S, 473, 
408,383,^530 
Nitional debts, 314 
Nnuoml Telephone Compans, 630 
Katioml thcitrc, 73S 
National Vigilance Association, 221 
Nationahsni, 3S2 
Nationahts, a nation’s, 433 
Nations, defence of, 437 

Names, convening of, to Clinstianiu, 3S0, 381 
Naiunl nglits, 436 

Natural selection, sci Eaolution, Dansinism 
Nature, cruclt} of, 3015 
Nature studs, Ct 

Nature’s vn\ of dealing ■until unliealtliy con- 
ditions, 37S 

Nari part) in Germanj, 332, 333 
Ncce'ssitics, 639 

Neighbor, Do not lose jour, 188 
Ncisscr, 213 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 1, 29, 442 
Nco-Darvnnians, Nco-Lamarckians, see Evolu- 
tion 

Nero, 233, 236, 329 

New Centurj Tlieatrc, 7od 

Ncu Drama mosement, (>87, 6^6, 734, 736 

Nen Men anJ Old Acres, 734 

Neuspapers, (5, 433, 337, and suppression, 366 

Neu ton. Lord, 403 

Ncs ton, Sir Isaac, 330, 387 

Ncy, Marshal, 104 

Nict7schc, Encdncli, 1, 117, 118, 122, 123, 164, 
168, 479, 50T. 5M. 520, 574> 649, 714, 765, 
TTius Spake Zoroaster, 100 
Nightingale, Florence, 248, 341, 390 
Nihilism, 314 
Nineteenth century, iptS 
Noah, the God of, 619, 620, 622 
Nobodaddy, 31 1, 317 

Nonconformist consacnce and the censorship, 
400 

Nordau, Dr Max, Ins Degeneration, 764-7 
Novcl-ivnting, two dodges for captunng the 
public in, 66 j 
Noyes, 172, 173 
Nudity, 96, 375, 424, 423, 428 
Numbers and supersuuon, 349 
Nuns, 10, 361 


Obedience, 191, 604 
Oberammergau Passion Play, 433 
O’Connell, Daniel, 449 
Offenbach, Jacques, 202 
Officers, British, 442, 457-60 
Ogpu, 359. 360 
Oken, Lorenz, 491, 492 
Old age pensions, 120 
Old maids, 19 
Olivier, Lord, 283 
Oneida Community, 172 
Operauons, sec Doctors 
Opsonin, 230, 277-9 
Oratonos, 320 
Orders, religious, 600 

Originality, 77, 721, dread of the original 
tliinkcr, 209, recogniuon of onginal work, 
713 

Othello and Desdemona, 39 
Ottcr-Iiunung, 143 
Our Corner, 660 

Owen, Robert, 63, 507, 508, 566 
Oxford dicuonary, 298 

Pagliardini, Tito, 771 

Paine, Tom, 139, 41 1, 573 

Palcj', William, 493, 497-9 

Pamphlcteenng, 123, 126 

Papal infallibility, 398 

Parables, 317, 318 

Parents and children, see Children 

Pans, pedantry of, 202 

Parliamentary candidates, 326, 332, 333, 350 

Parliamentary system, see Government 

Parnell, Charles Ste-wart, 444, 449, 430 

Partndge, Bernard, 489 

Passficld, Lord, see Webb, Sidney 

Passion, 124, meaning of, 321 

Pasteur Institute, 266 

Pastimes, 147 

Pauents, expenments on, 261, 262 
Panomkin, 774, 773 
Patnotism, 6 

Paul, Saint, 333, 366-71, 620, and marnage, 3, 
23, 3(5 i , 3<57 

Paul die First, Tsar, 329 
Pawle, Lennox, 740 
Peace Conference, 396 
Peace more arduous than ■war, 390 
Pearse, Patnek Henry, 469 
Pearson, Prof Karl, 269 

Peasantry, mcompaubility of, ■with modem 
civihzauon, 361 
Pecksniff, Mr, 8 

Peculiar People and the cure of illness, 239 
Pedigrees, 187 
Peerage, 631, 632, 634 

Pembroke, William Herbert, Earl of, 723, 724, 
726, 733. 734 
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Pensions for life, universal, 120 
Pentateuch, 577 
Pepys, Samuel, 30 
Percy, Esme, 524 
Perfection, 98 
Perovskaia, Sophie, 725 
Persecution, 68 

Persia, Anglo-Russian agreement as to, 469 

Pestalozzi, Johann, 57 

Peter, Samt, 539, 541, y6y, 570, 571 

Peter the Great, 147, 152, 253 

Petruchio, 155 

Philanderer, 688, 694 

Philandering is usually the result of idleness, 
106, 107 

Philanthropists, 181, 310 

Philip of Spain, Emperor, 347 

Philosopher, a married, 1, 564 

Philosophic epochs, 718 

Phonetics, 771-3 

Pianoforte-playing, 7, 73 

Pichvtck Papers, 100, 269 

Pilate, Pontius, 369-74, 525, 527, 540, 544 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 163, 164 

Pmero, Sir Arthur, 222 

Pioneer wnters, 613 

Pitman’s shorthand, 772 

Place, Franas, 9, 47 

Plato, 18, 721, 764 

Platonists, 198 

Playgoers, 123, 124, 705, 706 
“Playing the game,’’ 7 

Plays, publishing and readmg of, 689-94; see 
also Stage 

Playwrights, see Dramatists 
Plutocracy, 324 
Plymouth, Lord, 403 
Poe, Lugn6, 691 
Poel, Wilham, 161, 756 
Poems, books of, 760, 761 
Police, 134 

Police and Pubhc Vigilance Soaety, 283 
Pohtical hatred, nature of, 447 
Political inadequacy of tlie human animal, 480 
Political leaders, Enghsh and Insh, 444, 445 
Pohtical libert}’-, 413 
Pohtical mamage, 158 
Political oppormnism, 512, 513 
Pohtical nght, 436 

Political science, 14, 102, has been recklessly 
neglected, 37S, teaclung of, 481 
Pohuaans, see Statesmen 
PoR'andry, Polyg>'ny, see Mamage 
“Poor but honest” and similar phrases, 118 
Popes, 70, 279, 34;, 346, 601 
Popular mo\ements, 32S 
Population, the control of, 1 5 
Po\crty, cunng of, 120, must be abolished 
before rational reforms can go very far, 42, 


of younger sons, 625, our greatest evil and 
worst crime, 118, 120, 122, poor people are 
cancers m the commonwealth, 556, results of, 
1 19, the delusion that the poor must be 
miserable, 338, 340, the only way the rich 
can help the poor is by government taxa- 
tion, 331, the poor must repudiate poverty, 
121, the silly levity with which we tolerate 
poverty, 119, 137 

Power, 299 

Pragmatism, 567 

Prayers, 633 

Predestination, 379, 560^ 

Prefaces, why most dramatists do not pubhsh 
their plays with prefaces, 712 

Pnests, 279, 581, 602, and celibacy, 561, 564 

Primogeniture, 626 

Pnsons and crime, all the normal methods of 
creation and recreation must be available 
for cnmmals, 319, badness of our pnsons, 
283, 284, committee on, 283, competition in 
evil between pnson and slum, 286, enme 
as disease, 295, 307, 319, crime cannot be 
killed by kmdness, 289, cnmmal character- 
istics in pohte soaety, 315, cnmmal type, 313- 
315, 319, cruelty of unpnsonment, 119, 181, 

287, 288, 317, 599, de^ng with those who 
cannot provide for or order thar lives for 
themselves, 304-6, deterrence delusion, 288, 
318, deterrence a faction of certainty, not of 
seventy, 291-3, deterrence, seamy side of, 
290, expiation and moral accountancy, 309, 
history of our pnsons, 312, how we become 
inured to pnsons, 286, ignorance about, 282; 
unpnsonment gives the consaence a false 
satisfaction, 310, unpnsonment is irrevocable, 
190, impnsonment was onginally a deten- 
tion, not a pumshment, 3 12, 3 13 , mcomgibles, 
296, 304, 352, incurable cnmmals make well- 
behaved soldiers and pnsoners, 303, lethal 
chamber for mcomgibles, 296-301, 318, 319, 
making habitual cnmmals, 290, masks worn 
by pnsoners, 313, maxims on crime, 190, 
mere logic of facts is dn\ung us to humane 
solutions, 307, most pnsoners no worse than 
ourselves, 302, obstacle of stupidity, 285;^ 
obstacle of vindictiveness, 284, 318, our 
pnson system is a homble acadental growth, 
312, 313, 318, punishment is a mistake and 
should be ^andoned, 128, 134, 136, 181 , 309, 

31 1, 375, 560, punishment, v'hat it is, 309, 
recapitulation and recommendations, 317, re- 
form of law-breakers, 318, religious con- 
version of cnmmals, 29;, retnbunon muddle, 

288, 318, 358, separate cell system, 313, sen- 
ous losses and inconveniences attached to the 
prosecution of cnmmals, 292, 293, society, 
having exacted the pnee of a enme, still treats 
the cnmmal as a defaulter, 309, 318, soft cases 
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tliat we turn into hard ones, 301, solitary con- 
finement, 183, three types of cnminals we 
have to find remedies for, 304, undetected and 
unreported cnme, 292, 293, utilizing pnson 
labor, 305, vengcanceasan dtemauve tolynch 
law, 293, vengeance is the cardinal vice of our 
pnson system, 318, we must have a change in 
die public conscience before pnson reform can 
be accomplished, 308 
Pnvate enterpnse, 325, 330 
Pnvate property, see Property 
Pnvy Council Committee of censorship, 399, 
431-6 

Pnzefighting, 661-j 

Pnzes for the worst-behaved boy and girl, 61 
Product, distnbution of, 554 
Professional corporauons, 602 
Professions, 200 

Progress, an illusion, 176-80, 184, God himself 
cannot raise a people above its own level, 173, 
man’s objection to his own improvement, 173 
Proletanats, 329 
Promiscuity, 24, 28 
Propaganda, liberty of, 41 1 
Property, pnvate, abolmon of, 169-71, all 
modem progressive movements are at bottom 
attacks on, 355, Catholic Church and Empire 
and, 346-8, distnbuuon of property, 553-9, is 
organized robbery, 135, 191, 631, Jesus and, 
553, pnvate propnetors have irresponsible 
powers of life and death in the State, 354, 
nght to exterminate humans conferred by, 353- 
355, shall he who makes, own^ 554, unevenly 
distnbutes wealth, work, and leisure, 348 
Prophets, 10 

Prosututton, 35, 40, 217, film about the White 
Slave Traffic prohibited, 438, finding work 
for White Slaves, 33, hogging the parasites of 
prosdtuuon, 75, 219, 236, its cause, 219, 220, 
222, 236, Its representanon on the stage, 
221-3, ^3°“35 j prostitution m theatres, 423, 
shanng the profits of prostitution, 234 
Protection means restncoon, 67 
Protestant freethought, 615 
Protestantism, 347, 516 
Protoplasm, 491 
Proudhon, Pierre, 191, 411 
Prudery, in, 176 
Psycho-analysis, 295, 631 
Public communisuc services, 329 
Public opinion, 12, 512 
Public school boys, 83 
Pugnaaty, 316 

Punishment, difference between atonement and 
punishment, 530, 531, futility of, 356, 358, 
see also Children, Prisons 

Quakers, 615 
Quarrelsomeness, 81 


Quatermaine, Charles, 740 
Quicherat, 594, 595 
Quintessence of Jbsenism, 670 

Rabbit coursing, 142, 143 
Raane, Jean, 202 
Radicals, 242 
Radiography, 263 
Radium, 250 
Ragtimes, loi 
Raphael, 488, 520 
Rationalism, 516 
Reading, 72 
Reason, 193 

Rebellion, a nation should always be healthily 
rebelhous, 78 

Redeemer and redemption, 531-3, 568, 569 
Redmond, John, 444 

Reform, Government and the reform of abuses, 
398, soaety must be reformed before we can 
reform ourselves, 82, 508, virtuous indig- 
nation, caustic cnticism, etc achieve nothing, 
125, 126, see also Progress 
Reform Bill of 1832, 177 
Refoimauon, 39, 532, 606 
Rehan, Ada, 691, 692, 756 
Reladves, 91, 92 

Religion, and art, 520, and Darwinism, 198, 511, 
515, 517, and hygiene, 276, and the romance 
of miracles, legends, etc, 516-19, cowardice 
of the irreligious, 480, 513, creative evolu- 
tion the religion of the twentieth century, 
519, 523, difference between atonement and 
punishment, 530, 531, divorced from reality, 
615, dogma of, 517, 519, eclectic religions, 
365, great danger of conversion, 566, humor 
IS one of the great punfiers of rehgion, 636, 
Its revival on a scientific base, 520, Jesus op- 
posed to proselytizing, 536, maxims on, 19 1, 
only a small percentage of people are deeply 
interested m rehgion, 529, our rehgion is 
not yet bom, 31, popular rehgion, 103, 515, 
519, rehgion of the minonty salvationism, 
529-32, religious people, 124, retrospective 
atonement, and the expectation of the re- 
deemer, 531-3, standard rehgion indispens- 
able, 364, states and rehgions, 577-81, teach- 
ing of, 97, 519, the saentists’ belief in pre- 
destination, 379, there is not a single credible 
established rehgion, 137, there is only one 
rehgion, though there are a hundred versions 
of It, 696, wars of, 518, 572, 580, see also 
Chnstianity 
Religious stones, 710 
Repentance, 565 
Respectability, 631 
Respectable men, 6, 7 
Reputations, 721 
Retrogression, 179 
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nttnciion, zz, impersonality of sa\, 21-5, 
inconsistcncj of tlic sex instinct, 562, initiative 
in sex business docs not always come from 
the man, ijj-S, lying about sex problems, 
11^, man is no longer xictor in the duel of 
*:cx, IJ3, pla}'s dealing with sex, sci. Stage, 
pruder)' explained, 175, sex hygiene, instruc- 
tion in, to, sex regarded as an obscene tiling 
b\ carlj Christianitj, 38, sex slavery, 3, 4, 
sexual expcnence, the right to, id, 31, sexual 
passion, exaggeration of ns pov'cr and con- 
tinuitj', loS, shame of sexual relation, 567, 
terror of, 566, see also Immorality 

Shakespear, 162, 216, 218, 380, 389, 379, 628, 
630, 669, 713, 716, 721, 764, Antony and 
Cleopatra, 7i<), Hamlet, 116, 133, 162, 419, 
<^5^) 7S5> Henrj’ V, 720, Henry VI, 736, 
Julius Qi.sar, 412, 717, 720, King Lear, 429, 
322, Macbeth, 133, 162, 729, Ilomco and 
Juliet, 707, Troihis and Cressida, 720, and 
democracy, 734, and the Bnfish public, 73d, 
and the Dark Lady’ of the Sonnets, 722-4, 
72d, 728-31, 733, 73 t, Antony and Othello 
betrax their proprietary insuncts in Cleopatra 
and Desdemona, 39, as a school subject, 72, 
children and the reading of, 741, cnticism of, 
717, 718, 732, Shaw’s criticisms of, 743, 
dificrcnce between Bneux and, 200, 201, dis- 
tortion of his plays on the stage, d9i, d92, 
7od, 718, 73d, Frank Harns’s conception of, 
724, 72d, 727, 731, 732, had no conscience, 
ido, ins characters, ida, id3, 321, do8, ddy, 
7'7> 7}h 73^> heroes and villains, 729, 
Ills irony and gaiety, 732, his madmen, id2, 
his nice old women drawn from his mother, 
72d, his pessimism, id2, 72S, 729, Ins portrait- 
ure of Joan of Arc, 393, his philosophy and 
religion, 321, 322, his popular plays, 737, his 
schooling, 383, his soaal position, 383, 726, 
734, his stones of murder and jealousy, 197, 
Ills tragedies only reached success when 
earned on the backs of famous actors, 737, 
Ins women alw'ays take the initiative in sex 
business, 133, idol of the bardolatcrs, 732, 
lack of stage directions in his plays, d92, 
never avrote an onginal play, 321, not a 
brcadi of medieval atmosphere in his his- 
tones, do8, was a man of normal constitution 
sexually, 733, was he a sycophant? 733, 734, 
w'as he little esteemed by his owm generauon^ 
728, wnung the best book of your genera- 
tion on, 724 

Shakespear Memorial Tlieatrc, 393, 738 

Shaw family, d2d-9 

Shaw, Mrs (mother of George Bernard), d23, 
d29, dyo, d33, d33, d53 

Shaw, Alexander Mackintosh, 627 

Shaw, Bernard (grandfather of George Ber- 
nard), 627 


Shaw, Charlotte, dap 

Shaw, Captain Donald, d43 

Shaw, Emily, /Jap 

Shaw, Frederick, 640 

Shaw, George Bernard, his lineage, 440, dad-p 
boyhood and education — as a small boy does 
a bit of bragging, 88, as a boy he wanted 
to be a painter, d47, baptised in the Insh 
Church, but attended a Wesleyan school, 
443, 44d, was never confirmed, 44d, came 
from a musical family, dap, dawning of 
moral passion in him, 834, in lus childhood 
composed his own prayers, d33, visits 
Mountjoy Pnson, 282, lus schoohng and 
scholastic acquirements, 33, 3d, 77, lus 
knowledge of Latin, 3d, dd, lacks a loiow- 
ledge of matliematics, adp, learnt nothing 
at school, d39, was saturated witli the 
Bible and Shakespear before he was ten 
years old, 741, why he did not graduate at 
Fnnity College, Dublin, d39 
early' employments, and as a young man, dyo, 
he took care to dodge every commercial 
opening, and became an incomgible un- 
employable, dyS, d44, at about die age of 
thirteen seeks employment with a firm of 
clodi merchants, d40, spent four and a half 
years as a clerk and cashier in Dublin, dyp- 
d4i, employed by die Way Leave Depart- 
ment of die Edison Telephone Company, 
dyS, d43, 644, 6^0, assists in counting the 
votes at Leyton clecnon, d43, a shy youth 
and Ignorant of social routine, aldiough 
some may have found lum insufferably 
aggressive, and impudent, 629, dyo, dyS, 
d43, d47, contradicted everyone from 
whom he drought he could learn anything, 
d47, lus diabolical opinions as a young 
man, dyy, dyS, his moustaches, eyebrows, 
and sarcasuc nostnls, d34, says “I had 
never thought I was to be a great man 
simply because I had always taken it as a 
matter of course,” d42, abandons Dublin, 
d4i, d42, life in London (1876-85), 625, 
d4i, d43, family life and family finances 
dunng lus early days, day, daS-yo, 633, 
starts on a literary career, 644, impecuni- 
osity of his early literary days, d44, dyy-y, 
lus finanaal dependence on his parents, 
633, an adventure with a lady of the pave- 
ment in Bond Street, 633, Archer’s first 
meeung with him, 667, began his political 
education by reading Karl Marx, 472, lus 
first speech to an audience, 643, declares 
himself a socialist, an adieist and a vege- 
tarian at a Shelley Society meeting, 632, 
his shordiand, ddy, 668, 772, lus theatneal 
antecedents, 749, 75 75^? interested in 
physics and telephony, 630, emerges from 
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obscurit}' and is applauded as the most 
humorous!}* extravagant paradoxer m 
London, 6S5 

as a cnttc, 671, 7^; acts as a ghost for a 
m u sical cnric, 643: his vork as dramatic, 
musical, and art critic, 704 ! 

as a dramatist. 6Sa, 686; accused of msulnng 
the Joint Committee on censorship. 404- 
ac8; attempts to substitute natural histon 
for conventional ethics and romantic logic, 
720; characterization and construction ofhis 
plai's, 66S, 673-5, *^97; his characters 
frequently taken from Irting models, 626; 
dialogue not construction his mam pomt, 
667, dtSculues m the performance of his 
plays, 700 701; finding subjects for his 
plan's, 523. 52a; gi-\es a fevr frets about 
himself as a playtvnght, 40S; his first plav 
produced, 687, his estabhshment as a pla} - 
'^'-T^ght, 393; in matters of plot, construc- 
tion, etc., he IS a very old-frshioned play- 
tvnghn 713; publishing of ins plays, 689, 
690. 69a; the critics and his talent as a 
plajTvnght, 701-2; the cnucs and the 
ongm of his ideas, 115-1S, 123; vrhj* he 
vntes classical drama, 6ri 

as a no\elist, the tvntmg and publishing of 
the novels, 62.1. 645, 649, 65S-61, 666. 6S4; 
antagonism raised by his hosnht}* to re- 
spectable Victonan thought and soaei}*, 

644 

miscellaneous — z natural-bom mountebank, 
he first caught the ear of the British public 
on a cart in Hyde Park. 712, acquires a 
superhuman insensinveness to praise or 
blame, vrhich lead to mdifierence to the 
pubheanon or performance of his vrorks. 
644; advertizes himselfj 712; as a pianist, 
653; demes diat he is ongmal, 721, difier- 
ence betveen the spirit of Tolstoy and the 
spmt of Mr Shav. 22S, found it impossible 
to behe\e an}*thmg tmnl he could con- 
ceh*e it as a scientific ht-pothesis, 523, 
Frank Hams’s biography, 73S, had to 
come an actor, and create for himself a 
frntastic personaht}*, 64S, has aimak's been 
a Puritan m his ammde tovards art, 71 1; 
has no illusion of bemg Sue to say and 
vmte vhat he pleases, 366; has no mock- 
modesn*, 713. his consaence and char- 
acter. 129 1 50 his humorous sense of anc- 
chmax. 634, 635, 637, his mtellect, 64S, 
his relanons vnth his mother. 89, his re- 
hgion. 365. 632-5. 64S, his understandmg 
of hfe. behefr and disbehefs 6S4; his 
\ ccabular}', 4S9, is a \ eiv* bad Irishman m 
the Sinn Fern or Chosen People sense, 643, 
learrs to nde a b^cncle, 765; never aimed 
at hterar\ syle, 645, 651; people meetmg 


bun m pnvate vere surpnsed at bis mild- 
ness and soaabilit}-; 63 8; sa \-3 “YTether 
it be that I teas bom mad or a htde too 
sane, my kingdom vras not of this vorld 
I vras at home onlv in the realm of mv 
imagination,” 628; The Complete Out- 
sider, 648, the least ambiuous of men 

has nsen by sheer grantadon, too m- 
dusmous by acquired habit to stop rvork- 
mg, 622, vras a bom Communist and Icono- 
clast (or Quaker) 632; vhy he does not 
jom the ranks of the idle rich, 341, vrhy 
he vnites prefrees, 712, 713; vrnters vrhose 
pecuhar sense of the vrorld he recognizes 
as akin to his own. 162 

Shaw, George Carr (father of George Bernard). 

625-9. 634-7- 652. 655 
Shaw, Rev. Lachlan, 62S 
Shaw. Sir Robert. 629 
Shaw, Vdham (Barney), 629^ 636 
Shelley, Perc}* Btsshe, 4, 27, 152, 162, 209 482, 
496, 49S, 499, 573, 632, 719, 735; Prome- 
theus. lOD 

Shelley Society. 632, 706 
Shendan’s School for Scandal, 7 
SAaimg-up of Blanco Posnet, its performance 
prohibited m Great Bntam, and its sup- 
pression attempted in Ireland, 437; performed 
by the Stage Sodet}*, 237 
Shooting, 143-6 
Shorthand, 771, 772 
Siddons, Mrs, 746 
Sight, normal, 6S4 
Simple life, 82 

Sm. 1 13; forgi\-eness of, 309; redemption of 
56S, 569, 575, 576; the “origmal sm,” 567, 
56S, terror of. 566 
Smclair, Upton, 132 
Slaughter, means of, 2S3 
Slatery, 344 
Slums, 675, 682 
Smallpox, 248, 249, 265, 26S 
Sm}th, C J . 642 
Snobbeiy, 62 

Soaabilin*. 26, lack of, 690 
Soaal questions do not waste i our time on 1 94 
Social retolunon, means of efiectmg, 17S-S0 
Social staucs, 325 

Socialism and Darwimsm, 507, 508; and the 
ownership of personal propern, 375; growth 
of public commumsne servnees 33 °j Marx 
and, 5C9. sociahst reinval of the ’eighties, 659, 
660, the great obstacle to its realizauoa is the 
reputmance of the average man to public 
resufation of his hfe. 306, the onK* possible 
soaahsm is the soaahmnon of the se^eenve 
breeding of man. 185, tlie real oppos-non to 
Soaahsm comes from the fear that it v ould 
cut off the possibihues of becommg nch, 340 
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Society, can do no wrong, 284, finding one’s 
place in, <530-32, its division into classes with 
different tastes and capaaties, 363, must be 
reformed before we can reform ourselves, 82 
Socrates, 576, his tnal and death, 10, 356, 357, 
367, 368, 583 

Soldiers, 104, 303, 442, 457-(5o, 468, 471, 473, 
and the Bible, 615 
Solicitation, 27 
Solomon, 259 
Sophocles, 420 
Sorel, Agnes, 594 
South Afncan War, 180 
Spanish Inquisition, 346 
Spartacus, 621 
Speaker, 681 
Speech, slovenly, 745 
Spencer, Herbert, 85, 301, 345 
Spend all you have before you die, 280 
Sport, 182, is not die training of a conquering 
race, 146, kilhng for, 139-48, the Englishman 
and, 74 

Sportsmen, 139, 145-7 
Spurgeon, diaries Haddon, 505 
Squeers, Mrs, 13 

Stage, actor-managers know litde about the 
dieatre m general, 427, actors and the inter- 
pretation of dieir parts, (393, art of the play- 
wright, 718, brawling in theatres, 432, censor- 
ship of plays, see Censorship, childishness of 
the English dieatre, 206, comedy plays, 203, 
521, commercial basis of the theatre and the 
quality of plays, 699-701, 706, commeraaliza- 
tion of the London theatre, 393)394, co-opera- 
tion between authors and actors, 775-7, cnacs’ 
attitude towards the theatre, 742, difficulties 
of securing successful and authentic repre- 
sentations on the stage, 691, diplomacy and the 
stage, 412, 413, 415, 416, 426, 433 , Don Juan 
plays, 151-5, drama technique and plot con- 
struction, 668, 669, dramatic art and truth, 
546, dramatic invention is the first effort of 
man to become intellectually consaous, 699, 
drawing room plays, 203 , educational import- 
ance of the stage, 414, 699, 743, evolution m 
the theatre, 521-4, gentility on the stage, 708, 
709, high theatre rents affect the putting on of 
the lugher form of drama, 393, 395, how the 
great dramatists torture the pubhc, 205, how 
to write a popular play, 203, intellectual | 
senousness on the stage — the problem jplay, 
228, 229, 524, 676, 681, 705-7, need for a 
theatre m London for the intellectual drama, 
686, the dramatized or novelized blue-book or 
Fabian Essay, 675, 676, the great dramatist 
interprets life, 204, 205, the War drove the 
higher form of drama out of the London 
theatre, 391-5, why the critics do not accept 
great original dramatists as dramatists, 204, 
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IS It possible to treat the artistic cjuality of a 
play altogether independently of its saentific 
qudity^ 681, Jewish influence on the theatre, 
705, hcensing and control of theatres, 422-30, 
manufacture of well made plays is not an art — 
It IS an industry, 202, 203, medieval rehgious 
plays, 635, modem stage plays cannot be 
made intelligible by dialogue alone, 692, 693, 
morals of actors and actresses, 747, muniapal 
control of theatres, 423-6, naturalistic drama, 

200, need for a national theatre in London, 
738, New Drama movement, 687, 696, 754, 
756, Nonconformist attitude towards ffie 
stage, 400, nudity on the stage, 428, our dis- 
illusive scenery, 1 1 1 , playgoers their mterests 
and tastes, 611, 705, 706, playgoing has largely 
replaced chur^gomg m London, 743, plays 
and moral propaganda, 221, plays should not 
only be pnnt^ and published with the dia- 
logue, but an effort should be made to convey 
their full content to the reader, 693, plays 
wntten speaally for actors, 776, 777, presen- 
tation of sex on the stage, 1 10-12, 417, leading 
ladies and sex appeal, 707, love on the stage, 
223, 710, 711, pseudo sex plays, 109-13, 150, 

201, 228, 229, 709, sensuousness on the stage, 
707-9, sex taboo and the drama, 216, 217, 
prostimaon and dnnk in theatres, 422, 423, 
realism on the stage, 708, 709, 715, refusing to 
wnte down to the level of that imaginary 
monster the British pubhc, 681, religious 
representations, 433, repertory theatres and 
the betterment of the mama, 700, romantic 
plays, 709, soaal standing of actors and 
actresses, 744, 745, 747, stage custom fre- 
quently causes misrepresentation of the emo- 
tions, 701, stock compames, 749-53, the great 
actor, for lack of suitable plays, has to fall 
back on Shakespear, 776, the musiaan, not 
the playwright, now presents dramatic sensu- 
ousness on die stage, 227, 228, the theatre, 
behind the scenes, has an emotional free- 
masonry of Its own, 744, 745, there can be no 
new drama without a new philosophy, 718- 
721, time length of performances, 61 1, tra- 
gedies, 521, unity IS fatal to drama, for every 
drama must present a conflict, 697, what is the 
matter with the theatre^ 704-12 

Stage Soaety, 207, 210, 219, 376, 437, 706 
Stahn, Joseph, 349, 350, 363 
Stanley, Sir Henry, 580 
Scar, 675, 677-80 
Star chamber, 41 1, 430-32 
Statesmen, and humbugging the people, 512, 
and religion, 5 16, are mraid of everybody and 
everything, 513 
Stead, William, 123 
Stephen, stoning of, 565, 571 
Stepmothers, 47 
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Stevenson, Robert Louis, 660, 665, 666 

Stock companies, 749-53 

Stoker, Bram, 754 

Stopes, Mane, 218 

Strachey, Lytton, 315 

Smndberg, August, 522, 716 

Stuart-Glenme, Mr, 117, 118, 718 

Style, in art, 165, 166, m bterature, 165, 645 

Submissiveness, 105 

Subservience, 81 

Subsistence, 556, competition for, 509, pro- 
duction and distnbuuon of, 325 
Sullivan, Barry, 751-3, 755 
Superman, 117, 184, 185, 520, 714, 766, his 
breedmg, 168-74, 186, poliucal need for, 174, 
the overthrow of the anstocrat makes tlie 
superman necessar}^, 187 
Supply and demand, 177 
Sweating, 305 

Sweden, dissolution of mamage m, 2 
Swedenborg, Emanuel, 620 
Sweet, Hemy, 771, 772 

Swift, Jonathan, 380, 389, 441, 559, 560, 574, 
621, 716, 736 
Syncopation, loi 
Syndi^ism, 513 

Talleyrand, and mamage, 561, 564 
Tartuffe, loi 

Taxation is the only means of passmg on part 
of our wealth to the poor, 331 
Tchekov, Anton, 376, 378 
Techmcal mstruction, 76 
Teetotahsm, 339, 400, 509 
Temptation, 188 
Tenth commandment, 3 
Terenure, 627 
Teresa, Samt, 589 
Temss, WiUiam, 777 
Terronsm, 289, 291 

Terr}'-, Ellen, and the new drama, 754, as a film 
actress, 759, as a Shakespearean actress, 756, 
became a player by force of circurastances, 

748, becomes Irving’s leading lady, 754, 
brekks away from Irving, 756, her articula- 
tion, 746, her domestic paitnerships, 748, 

749, 758, her ethical position, 747, 748, her 
stage ^ility and beauty, 749, 753, 757, 759> 
Irvmg wasted her talent, 756, meetings with 
Shaw, 758, 759, memorizing her parts, 757, 
offers to play the part of a charwoman, 759, 
plays m Captam Brassbound’s Conversion, 
758, Shaw explains his adoration of her, 745, 
Shaw for the first time sees her act, 753, 
squandered herself, 757, success came to her 
easily, 757, Terry-Shaw' correspondence, its 
beginning, 758, the correspondence explained, 
744 j 746 

Terr}', Kate, 749, 757 


Terry, PhyUis Neilson, 749 
Tetanus, 266 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, 444, 663, 671, 
716 

Thames docks scheme, 336 

Theatre, see Stage 

Theology, saence of, 618 

Theophagy, 181 

Theones, 567 

Theosoplusts, 573 

Therapeutic saence, 281 

Thomas, Moy, 702 

Thought, fashion m, 606 

Three Daughters of Mr Smith, 213, 215 

Tichbome claimant, 533 

Tieqens, Tlidrese, 745 

Time’s revenges, 193 

Times, 406 

Timewell, James, 283 
Tides, 190 

To-day, 659, 660, 666 
Todhunter, Dr John, 439, 696 
Toleration, 433, all improvement is founded on 
tolerance, 602; case for, 411, common sense 
of, 68-71, limits of, 412, modem and medi- 
ev^ 602, mosdy illusory, 366-8, 374, soaety 
IS founded on mtolerance, 603, \’anabihty of, 
603, what It means, 410 
Tolstoy, Count, 90, 176, 213, 226, 299, 376, 526, 
734, 735, 765 

Too True to be Good, cnucs’ reception of, 338 

Torquemada, 346 

Torture, 181 

Trade umomsm, 509 

Tragic catastrophe m bterature, 200 

Transubstantiation, 571 

TraveUmg, 87, 88 

Trebelli, Zeha, 745 

Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbolim, 401 

Treviranus, Gottfried, 486 

Tnmty, 517, 571 

Trmity College, Dubhn, 639, 640 
Tristan uni Isolde, 667 
Trots Files de Monsieur Dupont, 213 
Trusts, 330, 554 

Tuberciilosis, testing a remedy for, 261 
Tucker, Benjamm, 764-6 
Twain, Mark, 635, on Joan of Arc, 595, 596, 
598, 609 

Tyler, Thomas, 722-4, 726 
T}mdall, Jolin, 5 10 
T}'pes, production of, 314 
T}’Tanny, 80 

Ukrame, alleged cannibalism in, 363 
Unconsaous self, 193 
Underfeedmg, 137 
Unemployment, 120, 350 
Unitananism, 621 
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United States, and money and morality, 652 
Universe, bamshment of mind from, 501, mak- 
ing of the, 491, 492, 494-6, 501, 619 
Universities, degrees, 639, flincoon of, 64, pro- 
ducts of, 83, students are rowdy school 
children, 64, university idealism, 640 
Unsocial Socialist, 659, 661 
Unwritten law, 381 
Urban avihzation, 15 
Ussher, Archbishop, 490, 509 
Utopians, 361 

Vacanation, 242, 251, 265, 275, 277, 278 

Vacanetherapy, 277 

Vagabondage, 87, 88 

Varieost, 24 

Vaucan, 602 

Venereal diseases, 40, 215, 218, innocent victims 
of, 36, 37, nouficauon of, 27 
Veronese, Paul, 733 
Vice, 191, 222 

Victona, Queen, 27, 315, 316, 319, 323, 746 
Victona Grove, 625 
Vincent de Paul, Saint, 349 
Virginity, 21 1 

Virtue, 6, 8, 99, 108, 191, 219, 317, 434 
Vis Naturae, 619 
Vital Force, 515 

Vitalism and vitalists, 493, 505, 515, 520 
Vivisection, 252-64, 295, vivisecting Ae human 
subject, 261 

Voltaire, Francois, 13, 164, 217, 452, 453, 482, 

5 1 1, 600, 622, La Pucelle, 594, 595 
Voltaireanism, English, 452 
Voluptuanes, 174 

Vote, good government can be secured by cap- 
able and cnucal voters, 159, probable effect 
of giving women the vote, 27 
Vulganty, 151 

Wages, payment by labor time, 555, Wages j 
Fund doctnne, 509 

Wagner, Richard, 100, 164, 185, 227, 561, 599, 
670, 691, 719, 737, 765, Parsifal, 433 
Walker, General, 652 
Walkley, Arthur Bingham, 149, 200, 714 
Wallace, Alfred Russel, 485 
Wallace, Sir William, 356 *■ 

Wallas, Graham, 186 

War, 103, how it muzzles the dramatic poet, 
397, wars of religion, 518, 572, 580 
War of 1914-1918, 378, 514, 615, 616, attack 
on German saence and art, 383, attack on 
liberty, 383, avilian attitude towards slaugh- 
ter, 385, 473, consaenttous objectors to war, 
381, cry for practical busmess men, 388, 
Germany under the blockade, 473, its effect 
on the London theatre, 391, mad elecuon of 
1918, 389, paying the cost of, 5 14, Peace Con- 


ference and after, 396, restonng trade be- 
tween Germany and Bntam, 474, suffenngs 
of the sane, 384, 385, war dehnum m England 
and Amenca, 380-90 
Warders, 297 
Warren, Samuel, 339 
Warwick, Earl of, 608, 609 
Washmgton State, divorce in, 34 
Watson, Hennetta, 740 

Wealth, 102, division of, 553-9, maxims on 
riches, 192, should be earned by personal 
exertion, 136, see also Money, Property 
Weamng, 79 

Webb, Sidney and Beatnce, 161, 282, 284, 481 
Webster, Ben, 740 

Weismann, August, 484, 491, 492, 501-4, 558 
Weller, Sam, 73 

Wellington, Duke of, 104, 2S9, 389, 442 
Wells, H G , 304, 317, 710, his Outline of His- 
tory, 618 

Wesley, John, 572, 576 

Western Powers, alhance of, agamst the Eastern, 
U3 

I Westminster Abbey, misadventure of a French- 
man m, 21 1 

Westminster Confession, 579 
Whately, Richard, 576 
Whipping, see Flogging 
Whisuer, James, 647 
Wbte, Arnold, 643 
White Slaves, see Prostitution 
Widowers’ Houses, a propagandist play, 670, 
671, 675, 694, cnucisras of the play, 669-77, 
687, the author answers his cnucs, 677-82, 
history of its genesis, 667-9, <587, its ments as 
a work of art, 670, 671, 679, its stage social- 
ism, 669, 697, produced at the Royalty 
Theatre, 687, pubhshed m book form, 687, 
the character of Blanche, 679-81 
Wilde, Oscar, 309, 725, 729 
'Will, 505, difference between will and mtellect, 
712, doctnne of free will, 560, freedom of, 
80-82, 504, limits to free will, 560, will to do 
anything, 484 
Will of God, 492 
Willoughby de Broke, Lord, 403 
Wilson, Captain, 117 
Wilson, Woodrow, President USA., 396 
Wives, finding work for unemployed, 32, 33, 
the ideal wife, 21, work of, should be placed 
on the same footing as other work, 43 
Women, econormc slavery of, 23, 43, 694, eco- 
nomic slavery a difficulty m divorce, 32, 
effect of giving the vote to, 27, entirely pre- 
occupied with affection are nuisances, 9, 
guarding the lives of, 16, home life makes 
them unfit for human soaety, 7, 690, manly, 
591, outrages on, 27, placed on a pedes^ 
and worshipped, 746, pursuit of the man by 
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the woman, 155-8, relations betv^een men 
and V omen, 106, 107, romantic conventions 
about, 1 16, school teachers and celibacy, 348, 
superfluous, 16, superfluous and the nght to 
motherhood, 18, 19; why they are exempt 
from mihtaiy- sen,-ice, 592 
Work, a prime necessity’-, 65; forcing people to 
retire from, to make way for younger people, 
65, scaraty of^ may lead to the shanng out 
of work, 65; wartung against, 85 
Workmen, Bnush, 734 
Worlds 66j 

Worli^ end of the, 38, 533, makmg of, see 
Um\erse 


Wnght, Sir Almroth, 250, 277, 278, 5 50 
Wychffe, John, 597 
W3 es, Wilbam. 740 
Wj-ndham, Sir Charles, 688 

Yeats, WiUiam Buder, 437, 439, 696 
You Never Can Tell, 698 
Young, Sir Edward Hilton, 28 1 
Young men, 630 
Younger sons, povert}- of, 626 
Youth, 194 

Zakzouk, Ahmed Hassan, 464 
Zetetical Soaety, 645 
Zola, Emile, 13, 175, 196-201 


THE END 




